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A TRAIsSPARENT MASK 
Ba\id Kaplan MD Cuicago 

At the suceestion of a colleague who saw me using it. I am 

iiilsiiPi 

more lalue as a negatiie is w-ashed of \ 7 by 

S „ch (ita ct mio to., 

IS the proper size for 
the a\ erage face 
From the center ot 
one of the 7 inch ends 
an isosceles triangle 
of 3 inch base and 2V. 
inch I'crtev is cut 
Two holes as large as 
the heads of the paper 
clasps are then cut 1 
inch from the Sj/i uich 
sides and one-half inch 
from the cut 7 inch 
end (fig 1) These 
can be reinforced bj 
Dentusons gummed 
reinforcement cloth 
rings The clasps can 
be purchased at any 
stationerj store or re¬ 
moved from the Bec- 
ton, Dickinson &. 
Companj biannual 

calendar blotter These arc placed on the head band 
from the senter of the head piece with the heads an^ the 
spread ends inward In that the holes m the film are 6 inches 
zpart. and the clasps on the head band only 5 inches, fins 
difference causes the film to bulge o«ttvard from the when 
the film IS placed on the head band just behind the miff or or 
bead baht (fig 2) The cut-away triangle permits the bulging 
tliat IS necessarj to escape the nose and permit tentilation 



A SPLINT TO PREVENT CONTRACTURE IN SUEGERV 
^ ^ OF THE HAND 

E. L Gags MD PmeADEcrnti. 

Intern Unuersitj Hospital 

z" i-rj»«« 

Metal spCs which can be combined with wet dressings hate 
the lad'antage of obscuring v-rajs So much hand surgery 
13 done in the presence of existing or potential infection tliat a 
splint that will preient contracture of the fingers as ''^11 a® P 
mit the coincident use of wet dressings and n ra\s is desirable 

The splint shown m the accompanj.ng illustration was devi d 
for a powder wound of the right palm A bo\ ^sedJ3 had d 

charged a blank cartridge into the palm of his right hmd At 
the nowder was found disseminated throughout the 
“""" 

the metararpals to t!ie subcutaneous tissue of the docsuin of the 
hand Extensile debridement was done and the 
necltic tissue were rcmoied. The wound was Packed mi^ 
sterile gauze and rubber dam drainage from the palm to the 
Irsl of the hand wms instituted The flexor tendon sheaths 
of the three middle fingers were therefore left ^ ^ 

the danger of infection and contracture was evident hand 

was dressed on a molded piaster splint but the molded plaster 
did not allow for wet dressings or the hand bath nor would a 
banjo splint ha\e done so 






The dotted lines indicate 


Fij; 2—Film used on ordinao head mirror 
portions of the band behind the mask 

lor portable purposes the film is rapidlj detached from the 
heads of the clasps and earned in an enielop on the side of an 
ordman cmergenci bag while the band is folded in the usual 
manner After examinations m contagious cases, the film can 
he washed hj means of ordinarj mercuric clilondc solution or 
thrown aw as 
3301 Montrose Axtnuc. 


c 

A thr«-«ehth5 meb pine l«ard wide cnoush 

Cridtl frw Ve/^T.^“aetrn SLiri^ sfpar'fi?.Vr 

Twelve hours after operation the hand was redressed The 
molded plaster splint liad of necess.tj been remoted during the 
dressmg and after the fingers, which had assumed a semiflcxed 
position dunng the dressmg had been straightened, the hand 
with the fingers extended and abducted was bound on the new 
wooden splint so that the dressing of the wound could be accora- 
phshed without rcnio\iil of the spUut, The hand splint and 
dressings \\ere tlien immersed in a hand bath of \\arm bonu 
acid solubon The hand bath was used at intervals for three 
dais, and the splint was reapplied e\er> other dav to present 
undue pressure from shnnk-age of the bandage After the fourth 
da> the splint s\as removed daily and the patient was encouraged 
to flex and extend his fingers His convalescence continued to 
a rccov ery of function of the hand w ithout digital contracture 

DETAILS OF SPLINT 

The splint which tlius prevented digital contracture but per¬ 
mitted the use of the hand bath and easy access to the wound 
was made as follows 

1 A three eighths inch pine board long enough to reach from 
the finger tips to the middle of the forearm and as wide as 
the hand plus the thumb was chosen 

2 The edges of the board were cut to conform roughly to 
the shape of the flat hand and forearm. 

3 A window of sufficient size to expose the palm of the 
hand was cut in the board with a hand drill and a key hole saw 

4 Small cleats were nailed to the board m such positions 
that the fingers fitted into the interspaces between the d'-’" 
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CRITICAL TREATMENT PROBLEMS IN 
TOD A.Y’S SYPHILOLOGY * 


JOHN H STOKES, MD 

PHILADELPHIA 


r have selected four topics for this presentafioa 
from a field ot almost unlimited possibilities As is mv 
custom, knomng my failings, I apologize at tlie outset 
lot a certain schoolmasterly didactiasm of presentation, 
which IS of the word only, and not inspired by ignorance 
of the possibilities of error m dogmatic statement I 
should like to stimulate thought and create a disais- 
Sion rather than make final pronouncements on current 
problems I shall accordingly consider recent deielop- 
ments in the control of mfectiousness by organized and 
socialized treatment, which is, m essence, tlie manage¬ 
ment of early syphilis, the problem of bismuth, the pre¬ 
vention and control of the tn o most threatening aspects 
ot hte srphihs, disease of the heart and of the nenous 
^ s}stem, and smoother treatment 

THE C0^TR0L OF SYPHILIS B\ TREATMENT 
OF THE INFECTIOUS 


One of the disservices which medicine, as taught e\ on 
toda>, performs for its votaries and its beneficianes is 
the inculcation of a therapeutic as distinguished from a 
preventive point of r lew Beset by the question of what 
to do for those already sick, nothing is more difficult 
than to become absorbed in prevention, if one is a prac¬ 
ticing phvsiaan Prerention- seems to be allocated too 
often to a group or class nho do this special aspect of 
our thinking for us The prei entiomsts are the health 
officers, a group of medical men mtli a strange, almost 
a battling light m the ej^e, a heai^ heel to the boot, 
a heavy hand on the shoulder and the door, uho, as 
perhaps is inevitable with guardians, sometimes develop 
a little of a police reaction toward the protection of the 
public health and the prevention of disease I have been 
an interested observer of this group of men and gener¬ 
ously received among them for a number of years, 
non, and I admire and respect them to the core In 
them lives the spirit of the crusades, tempered by a 
humanitananism to uhich the kmights of old were still 
strangers From them as the Apocr}-pha has it, “is 
peace upon the face of the earth ” 

In no direction, if one will but look about, ha\e more 
jecent or more important lessons come m the field of 
s\-phiIotherap3 than from its health officers The\ are 
the apostles of the extinction of syphilis by treatment, 


, , ^”4 tH:fore the Lake Keuica Medical and Surgical Associatin 
ta^e Ken^ N V 12 1929 the Fifth Connalnr Distnct of Pen 

Mmlcnt bodj- and members of the ninth annual session of the Post Gradua 

f®-’ =^’“'5 ff"' Medical Some 
01 the Conntjr of Kings Brooklj-n Oct IS 1929 


and in parts of the uorld uherc the\ are being guen 
controlling influence thej are apparenth accomplishing 
that beneficent end They are the advance guard of 
a new soaal medicine, udiich ive of the anaent fra¬ 
ternity of medical mdmdualists (and I am one of 
them) must meet and know, and uith uhom ue must 
work in a preientne uay for the extinction of disease 
as distinguished from its cure B3 appl3mg organiza¬ 
tion to the management of S3q)hilis, the health officer is 
apparentl3’' showing that w hat is needed for a campaigpi 
against this disease is less new disco\enes and new 
drugs than more effective application of old ones Hf* 
IS putting the nation in which, like our own, treatment 
IS in the hands of the general practitioner on t le back 
shelf, and is bringing to the front the r ons in w'hicli 
the treatment of venereal disease has ^ed into the 
hands of the state 

Wnting as long ago as the last 3 ear of the w’ar, 
as a semiofficial spokesman for health officers, I * 
pointed out that an aroused and educated public would 
soon no longer permit, in the name of mediane,* the 
negligences and the inadequacies, the lack of system and 
the unprogressn eness of the practitioner of that day 
with reference to the treatment of venerea! disease 
There w'as more than an intimation then that in this 
moving world he would be displaced in this aspect of 
medicine if be did not wake up And today, in one of 
the largest aties of this countr}' we see one, and I think 
much the less desirable, aspect of this inevitable dis¬ 
placement—an alliance of venereal disease treatment 
with big business, which is shakung a local medical group 
to Its foundations and raising a cloud of dust that will 
dnft far before it subsides True to a less desirable 
tradition in this countr} of successful commerce, we are 
turning here, as in some notable examples of medical 
organization, to big business for our plans and our 
ideals 

In the business plan of organization, one w'ho has 
seen it in action for a number of 3 ears finds much to 
admire It is the importation of the ideals of big busi¬ 
ness, and especiall3 of an unqualified mass production, 
that gnes the observer like m3 self anxiety It will be 
far from an unqualified good if into the control of 
\ enereal disease by huge businesses are imported the all 
too evident weaknesses of wholesale medical service 
W hile tlie field is susceptible of organization, it can¬ 
not but be harmed by the dmsion of responsibiht3, the 
protection from the consequences of negligent and 
improper acts and the indifference to the indmdual 
patient wdiich ma3 accompan3' the mass management of 
the sick The casual reaction toward distress, the sup¬ 
pression of medical talent, the routmization of pro¬ 
cedure, so often pointed to as the possible consequences 

1 S^kes J H Public Health Activity and Private Practice in 
A enereal Disease Control J A. 31 A 76 1266 (April 30) 1921 
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he asked whether or not the food contained pepper Another 
member of the famd> tasted it witliout noticing anj-thing 
unusual He then proceeded to eat the cereal, but as he ate 
found that his tongue and throat felt swollen He drank a cup 
of coffee after which the tingling and burning sensations 
diminished \Yithin fite minutes after he had fimshed eating 
and with almost no premomtors nausea, he vomited Vomiting 
was vaolent and continued. After emptiing the stomach, he 
drank two glasses of milk at intervals (as an antidote), which 
was vomited During this period the previouslv menUoned 
sensations returned to the lips and tongue and extended to the 
pharjnv which felt * like it was on fire ' It became verj difficult 
for him to talk At the same time e.xtreme corvza and lacrima- 
tion developed, the burning sensation being present in the nose 
and ejes The conjunctivae and lids became so edematous as 
nearlj to close the eves The disturbances lasted, in all, about 
three hours, but the most acute stage lasted onlj thirtj minutes 
There were two bowel movements, the stools being copious and 
soft, but there was no diarrhea Abdominal discomfort was 
present as a diffuse heav'j sensation so intense as to approach 
pam in character After rccoverj from the acute stage of the 
reaction, no ill effects were noted, and on the afternoon of the 
same daj he felt entirelj well 

Several davs later the patient brought m a sample of the 
food, the composition of which as stated on the container is 
wheat, rve and fia.x. Cutaneous tests b> the scratch method 
were performed with the Roman kleal, and also the purified 
proteins of wheat (whole), r^e, flaxseed and flax Tenth normal 
sodium hjdroxide was used as a diluent In fifteen minutes 
reactions became apparent w ith the ‘Roman Meal, and with 
flaxseed which were strongly positive m thirty minutes At 
this time the two reactions were alike in size with wheals 
approximately 3 cm in diameter wnth well defined pseudopodia 
and were surrounded by an area of erythema. Wheat, rye 
flax and the control showed no reaction. The reaction from 
Roman Meal” subsided witliin twelve hours but that from 
flaxseed was present as a diffuse swelling twenty-four hours 
later After this reaction subsided the student was tested by the 
same method to linen and linseed od (raw) These tests were 
negative 

There was no family history of hay-fever asthma or urticaria. 
The mother had eczema The past history of tlie patient was 
of interest in this respect not more than five times in his life 
had he had asthmatic attacks, which had been short but very 
severe Thev occurred m Missouri where he lived until 1920 
In Colorado he had had hav-fever the past two summers, but 
no asthma He had had attacks of urticaria as a child. On 
account of the history of hay-fever he was tested for pollen 
sensitivatv bv the same method and a strong positive reaction 
was obtained with green sage, pasture sage Indian hair tonic, 
western water hemp, and Russian thistle. 

The only previous contact the paUent had had wnth flax as 
far as was known was at the age of 4, when flaxseed poultices 
were apphed to a carbuncle on the leg over a period of about 
ten days 

Case 2 (Reported through the courtesy of Dr F E Becker) 
—B G a man aged 48, a real estate agent was seen by Dr 
Becker in response to an emergency call On arrival he found 
the patient m bed, verv dyspneic and cyanotic The illness had 
begun immediately after the patient fimshed eating a small dish 
of cooked ‘Roman kfeal' for breakfast It started with nausea 
and vomiting and dull pain m the upper part of the abdomen 
The throat felt swollen and as though it were paralyzed 
Phonation was very difficult The voice became Itarsh During 
tins stage which lasted from ten to fifteen minutes respiration 
became mcreasinglv difficult and was astlimatic m character 
Cvanosis developed rapidly At this time ephednne sulphate 
was given, by mouth, with prompt relief As the cvanosis dis¬ 
appeared a generalized crvtliema became apparent There were 
several urticarial wheals on the abdomen There was ilo fever 
corvza or conjunctival irritation The disturbances lasted lu 
all about two hours and cleared up vntliout anv lasting ill 
effects 

Because of the similantv between this and the first case 
cutaneous tests with tlie same techrac, were made wath wheat 
rve, fla-x and fia-xseed. Tlie reactions to wheat, rve and flax 


were negative but flaxseed caused a very strong reaction which 
appeared within five minutes, at which time the e.xccss test 
solution was removed. The reaction however continued to 
spread manv long pseudopodia appeanng A wheal which 
measured 4 cm in diameter was present at the end of fifteen 
mmutes The whole flexor surface of the forearm was 
erythematous 

The patient %s’a5 bom in Pe^ns^Iva,nla and h\ea there tor 
twenty-eight vears He had had hav-fever from bovhood At 
the age of 18 he had liad a severe infection of the foot which 
was treated with flaxseed poultices and which lasted for about 
Uvo months Shortlv after his recoverv from this he began to 
have sharp attacks of asthma which would appear and leave 
suddenly At the age of 28 he moved to Colorado where he 
had been rclativclv free from asthma but still suffered from 
ha\-fe\er during A.ugust About ten \ears before he had had 
an attack somewhat similar to tlie one described, but milder, 
which came on several hours after he had eaten buckwheat cakes 
There was no family history of anv allergic condition but both 
of the patients children were subject to attacks of hay-fever 

COMiTEXT 

Flax fiber is used to make linen and other fabrics and flax¬ 
seed has a vv ide variety of uses In these instances it is assumed 
that flaxseed or flax meal which is flaxseed from which the 
oil lias been extracted was incorporated m the cereal although 
It IS not stated on the package which part of the plant is used 

COXCLUSIOX 

How commoiilv flaxseed or flax meal is incorporated m 
prepared cereals is not known. It this practice is new or grow¬ 
ing It may be expected that more cases of this tvpe will be 
seen. Flaxseed apparently causes more v lolent local and general 
reactions m the hv persensitiv e than do most of the other allergic 
food substances In these two cases there was a history of 
contact with flaxseed m the form of poultices from which an 
infereuce as to the etiology of the hv persensitiv cness might be 
draw n 

4200 East Ninth Avenue 


\I\CENTS (FtSOSPIRlLLARk) INFECTION OF THE EAR* 

L H Bazevhezo MD and J M Lewis MD hEw \okk 

During the past few vears a great deal of attention has been 
devoted to the role of spirochetes and fusiform bacilli in the 
l>athogcnesis of disease It has been shown that these organisms 
are capable of producing pathologic changes not only in the 
tonsils but in other organs of the bodv For example the gums, 
bronchi lungs pleura nose brain and the genitalia may be the 
seat of fusospirillary infection A knowledge of the vnrious 
locations of the body which may be attacked by these organisms 
IS of importance as bv the administration of arsenical prepara¬ 
tions we are usuallv able to check the progress of fusospirillary 
conditions m a short time It must be remembered that the 
lesions produced by these organisms mav be verv progressive 
and tliat if prompt treatment is not instituted extensive necrosis 
and at times even death may result 

The occurrence of spirochetes and fusiform baalh as ctiologic 
agents of aural diseases apparently is rare, as little mention is 
made of them m standard te.xtbooks on otology The literature 
contains few papers on the development of pathologic changes 
in the ear due to these organisms In 1905 Held i reported a 
case of otitis media and mastoiditis m which smears from the 
aural discharge revealed innumerable spirochetes and fusiform 
banlli Tlie ty’mpanic drum was almost entirelv gone The 
external auditory canal also wws involved being covered bv a 
dirtv gravish exudate which bled on slight manipulation 
Radical mastoidectomv was performed and a pseudomembrane 
found in the antrum and tympanic cavnty smears from which 
eisdoscd large numbers of spirochetes and fusiform bacilli 
The child died a few davs later havnng had svmptoms indicating 
meningitis but unfortunatelv lumbar puncture was not per- 

* From the Horae for Hebrevr Intmts 

1 Held R. J \ mcent» Bacfllas and Spinllum the Can at \^rent 
of Chronic SuppuraUre Otitis Media Necessitating Radical Operation 
Mcaingitia Death Post-Graduate 31 2S7 1906 
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of so-called socialized or state medicine, are equally 
the products of a Upe of organized medical practice 
dominated by business ideals and production methods 
The medical cafeteria for the treatment of venereal 
disease, like the hash house, will inevitably serve a 
devitammized product to its huge clientele, unless from 
somewhere in its make-up tliere wells up a source of 
revi\ ification And where u ill that revivification come, 
unless from the ancient ideals of individualistic medi¬ 
cine—the sen ice of the heart, with that of the eye, the 
ear, the hand If then there must be organization and 
soaahzation of the treatment of venereal disease, let 
It come rather from the direction of the public health 
semces of the world, who are i et the custodians of a 
crusader s idealism and its medical and university cen¬ 
ters, than from big businesses Or, best of all, let the 
medical individualist, the proud bearer of the traditions 
of personal semce to the sick, now enter the movement 
himself Let him unbend to the point where he can 
more phantly weaie into the warp of organization and 
draw from big business its art of reducing costs and 
economizing time and labor, while he leavens a larger 
and better output at a lower price, through the vitamins 
of distinguished and humane personality 

The trend of successful venereal disease control, as 
a world movement, is at this moment, then, unmistak¬ 
ably organizationward On the other side of the globe 
the Scandinavian countries have the situation so com¬ 
pletely in hand that a keen observer told me, last sum¬ 
mer, that syphilology was joining the obsolete speaalties, 
hke that of the phlebotomist In the great central 
hospital of Copenhagen tliere is actually said to be at 
tins moment a register of every person m the country 
who has syphilis, with a record of his course and treat¬ 
ment, and the disease inadence even in the aties has 
droppe,d to the point w'here able men are regretting 
their assoaation with a dying specialty In the Amen- 
can citj fliat I have mentioned, the head of a syphilo- 
logic department tells me that he has seen two chancres 
in two years, and most of the lenereal disease practice 
of a city of 3,000,000 is said to have gravitated into 
the hands of the local raedical-busmess concern It is 
an open question whether some of the reduction in the 
tale of chancres in that aty s outlying distncts is not 
the result of the wholesale application of even only 
fairlv effective methods to the whole population 
Turn, howe\er, to Great Bntain for an example more 
acceptable in many of its features to the orthodox 
medical mind of the present and past generations 
Under the direction of a remarkable personality, Colonel 
Harnson of the British ministry of healtli, a whole 
nation, comparable in traditions, size and organization 
with our own—in fact, our mother country—is wit¬ 
nessing a reduction estimated to be as great as five 
sixths m the incidence of new infections wuth syphilis 
m 1925 and 1926 as compared with 1918 I commend 
for study as a remarkable epitome of a tremendous \en- 
ture in social medicine the report of the organization 
and methods of the dnision of venereal diseases in the 
Bntish ministry’ of health which has recently appeared - 
To me the crux of the issue, and its neatest point, is 
the fact that not onli is tlie head of the Bntish scheme 
a disbnguished physician and a gifted business man, but 
he has managed to import into the whole movement 
a spint like that of the medicine of old He believes 
he has accomplished what he has through humamty and 
roluntansm rather than through mechanistic routiniza- 
tion and law-enforced compulsion He presents, more- 

' 2 Ilamson 1^ W J Social Ilig 13 193 (April) 1929 


Jock A ^1 A 
April 5, 1930 

over, the r^arkable spectacle of a nnn who has asked 
the medical profession to sell itself to the public on tlie 
basis of Its economy and effectiveness for the individual 
ms ead of its ancient dignities, nghts and traditions as a 
guild, or Its collectivistic claim of protection for 
society’ ^ ‘ 

We are, fortunatelv perhaps for us as individuals 
still some years removed from the day when an indwl 
nant public will demand of us an accounting, an 
explanation of the fact that this countiy can show no 
clear-cut evidence of a reduction in the incidence of 
venereal disease after years of care by the practitioner 
for the infected person Is it possible to imagine, with 
our present undeveloped social consciousness with 
regard to such medical problems, a debate on the floors 
ot the Congress of the United States as to whether 
venereal disease shall be reportable or not, and a deasion 
^ch as was recently reached by the full House of 
Parliament after extended debate that there should be 
no reporting of these diseases, because it tended to dis¬ 
courage treatment ^ It is not alone the issue but the 
national consciousness of the venereal disease menace 
back of such a debate that deserves emphasis and 
contrasts with our own lethargy and attitude of laissez 
fame 

Against the day when the public shall discuss us and 
our shortcomings, or private corporate enterprise shall 
rule us out in the venereal disease field, let us then 

1 Encourage and use the university clmic, the medi¬ 

cal school and hospital and the public health dime 
Instead of abetting they really stand between us and 
medical industnahsm via big business While they 
care for the indigent and the borderline types, let us 
copy their methods in our practice with the genuine oav 
patient ^ ^ 

2 Take more time to explain to the patient with 
syphilis what we are about, for an intelligent talk makes 
for cooperation, confidence and friendliness, and these 
are as important as drugs in cure 

3 Read and keep up to date, drawing our syphilo- 
therapy from the journals and the schools, and not from 
hearsay and the pharmaceutical detail man Indiffer¬ 
ence to modern knowledge spells the ultimate elimina¬ 
tion of the private practitioner from this field 

4 Accept and put in practice in the management of 
early syphilis the fruits of the past decade’s best con¬ 
trolled investigations ^ At least thirty or even forty 
injections of an arsphenamine should be given in an 
early case, whether in three courses of ten, four ' 
courses of eight or one of twelve and three of eight 
No complete rest intervals should be permitted until at ' 
least a year after the last sy’mptom and sign has dis¬ 
appeared, the patient being kept continuously on 
arsphenamine, bismuth or mercury by injection or 
inunction Treatment should be regulated arbitranly 
according to tins standard whether the infection was ' 
discovered while the Wassermann reaction was nega- I 
tive, by dark field examination, or later by the positive 
blood Wassermann reaction One should never stop J 
treatment or alter its character materially within a year 
after the first negative blood reaction A complete 1 
spinal fluid examination should be made at the end of 
SIX months and at least within the first year The 
sexual partner, the uninfected wife or the wife-to-bc, 
should be mechanically’ protected from the infec^pd 
mate, whether the patient is Wassermann positive or 

3 Moore J E- Cole, H X Schamlicr;! J F Solomon 11 C , ' 
^\ne Ia j and StoLrs J H The Jllanagcment of Syphilis m General 
Practice Keprmt 13 from VcDcreal Disease Infonnatton Feb 20 1929 
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field 

the problevi of bismlth 
Bismuth mil celebrate its eighth birthday this year 
The degree of rationalization u hich its use has attained 
in that time is a stnking tnbute to a modemued 
syphilology when compared mth the centimes through 
%Xch mercury has dragged itself to an as yet imp ' 
fectly understood status as a medicament m si-philis 
It IS today a remarkable fact that, irresp^tive of the 
intrinsic merit or dement of tlie heavy metal ion, there 
are more theoretically as well as practicaHy eligible 
preparations of bismuth than there are of mercuo 
With both drugs we have had the problem of the 
soluble versus the insoluble salt The ready absorption 
and quick action of the former and the storage of the 
latter mth its unsolved elimination problems are alike 
with the two drugs But bismuth unmistakably leads 
mercurv' m a lower toxicity and a nearer approach to 
the arsphenamines m its more effective spinlhcidal 
action It IS easier m the case of bismuth to administer 
It in simultaneous combination with arsphenamine than 
it IS with mercur)', and this double mtensi^ and new 
angle of attack will give bismuth the precedence in the 
future, I believe Who ever thought of combining a 
soluble with an insoluble salt of mercurj^ in an effective 
and comparativ'ely reactionless preparation let such 
a preparation is already available, and poor <ffd 
mercury is m so fair a way to be forgotten by the 
advanced therapeutist that I have recently had to plead 
vvitli a prominent arsphenamine chemist to concentrate 
a little on the development of a mercunal having at 
least somewhat the same degree of eligibility from the 
patient’s standpoint For metallic mercury the famous 
or, better, infamous gray oil is much more dangerous 
than bismuth metal, and mercunal organic combinations 
such as the salicj'late are apparently much less satis¬ 
factorily metabolized The combinations of mercurv 
with the arsphenamine radical, too, were failures almost 
from the start But the combination of bismuth with 
an arsphenamine in the form of bismuth arsphenamine 
sulphonate already has a bnght future ahead of it 
Only the limitations of the human buttock, and they 
may be more real than we now appreaate, stand between 
bismuth and a triumph over the anaent and honorable 
mercunal inunction 

But let It not be forgotten that rationalization and 
evaluation of a drug are two different problems and 
that, while the former may he pushed bv the chemist 
and the pharmacologist, tlie latter must wait still to 
some extent on a natural demonstration of the cura¬ 
bility of the disease which, particularly in the case of 
syphilis, time alone can thus far completely afford 
Bismuth may be rationalized but it is not yet evaluated 
for man One of the first steps in that direction, by' 
Anwvl-Davies,' more than suggested that mercury is 
still the more effective reducer of tlie Wassermann 
reaction except in such cases as the IVassermann-fast 
infection, in which a change in drug alone rather than 


4 Anvrjl Dane* Tboinas Bismuth in the Treatment of Syphilis 
Lancet 1 148 (Jan 15) 199 Qan 22 ) 1927 (contain* a thorough study 
of brblioirrap'bv) abstracted by StoXes J H , and Cumber 

S O Am. J M Sc. 175: 425 (March) 1928 
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cun Even with the defective salicylate and the objec¬ 
tionable mercunal inunction, it is still vv'ise, I m’ok, 
to give at least a third of the course in mercun, tliough 
the temptations afforded by bismuth tend to reduce the 
olace of mercun more and more to that of a subsidian 
The interrelations of bismuth and arsphenamine 
desen'e some special comment The French are now 
learning, if the obsen'ations of Jeanselme, Queyrat, 
Bavet Hamson and others mean what they seem to, 
that It IS a dangerous matter for the public hralth, albeit 
easier for the patient and his pliysiaan, to substitute the 
limited spinlhcidal action of bismuth for this superior 
quality of the arsphenamines Tlie present recrudes¬ 
cence of syphilis m France, as compared wuth its 
subsidence in the surrounding countnes, has been 
considered m part to be a function of the more pro¬ 
longed infectiousness of the patient in whom bismuth 
IS substituted for arsphenamine therapy True, the very 
authors of this conception have recently qualified their 
statements, nevertheless, if I may offer any’ admonition, 
let It be m the direction of an unwavering loyalty to the 
arsphenamines Never use them alone or insufficientlv, 
and never, under any arcumstances, substitute bismuth 
for them m the treatment of the early case 

In the management of the late case, bismuth has not 
yet been evaluated In its effect on the subjective 
svmptoms of neurosy’philis, such as lightning pains, for 
example, it has many of the excellences of the arsphena¬ 
mines wuth less shock and disturbance due to Herv- 
heimer and therapeutic paradoxic effects But it is 
occasionally a fast-acting and unexpectedly toxic drug, 
and I am not by any means sure that in late cardio¬ 
vascular and in hepatic sy'philis it does not sometimes 
do senous harm when used at the outset In general, 
however, as a means of opemng the course m the 
patient with late sypluhs, especially if he has been 
incompletely studied with reference to the nervous 
svstem, bismuth has most excellent qualities It pre¬ 
pares the wav for the arsphenamines and gams the 
patient’s confidence for a fuller study In moments 
of syphilologic emergency, however, I fall back on the, 
to me, still incomparable v'lrtues of the soluble mercunal 
salt, such as the succinimide, which, if one knows how 
to give it, is one of the preaous legaaes of the too 
rapidly receding past Hawkers of bismuth combina¬ 
tions, m their effort to bull the market for their 
dnig, are, I am afraid, actually beanng it This 

phraseology, appropnate to an epoch of the speculative 
in syphilotherapeutics, means m plain English that there 
are too many msuffiaentlv studied and outnght worth¬ 
less bismuth preparations being exploited by' the phar¬ 
maceutic houses If pravers could do it, the wrath 
from above would certainly descend on the head of the 
concern w’hich, after prepanng some oleaginous mess 
in Its kitchen laboratory, with a "bi” somewhere in the 
syllable combination of the name, if nowhere else, pro¬ 
ceeds to send out samples with folders retailing the 
appreciation of Dr Sap of Little Sticks, who has used 
it on SIX hillbillies wath astounding results 

What to do wath such a situation, in vv hich misbrand¬ 
ing IS too often the least senous fault of a preparation. 
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house officers serre in order to prepare for a career in 
XloS Others spend a period of their clinical internship 
^ the ^boratory Others visit the laboratory freelj Still 
others enter the laboratory to secure enlightenment on mate- 
nis from their patients Occasionally t"‘^tns confer ^ith^th^ 

SJentTor m JruU ^reS^ smentffic P-bl-s AU 

E id«' “nfsK 

L eLcational in the sense of the graduate school, its voca 

Thl^^^^fficeTin^aThltlo^^^ ^omard to a .r.r 
I he house omu i concentrate on methods and 

iSmir ^ %lnTe"Smst this tendency he should be 
^cou aged to find a place m nature for the phenomena he 
Xerves and also to consider their bearing on disease in the 
living The house officer working in pathology as a 
irir or as a part of h.s clinical -ternsh.p has no n^d of 
encouragement to look for its clinical apphraUon In his case 
the urgfro make all the factors •practica * may h™ to 
lose sight of bis primary objective, namelj, the study 
Sure of disease. The value to be obtained from Penod® oj 
different length spent in the laboratory cannot be alcaXzieA 
IfthematicaS, but the worth progr«ses 
metrical than m arithmetical proportion If ^ 
two jears to such work, his second year is more than Uv.ce 
rviuable as his first jear If he giv« only o™ ^ 

second half-year has more than twice the f ‘ 

half year Four months is the minimum amount of time Uiat 
can L spent usefully in the laboraton After a year s servm 
the intern may subsequently make genuine progress m tide 
pathology of a special field as an adjunct to his clmial work, 
but two^ears give him a more satisfactory background From 
four to s“ months is in most instances 'f 
purpose, but time so spent still may ha\e distinct educational 

'^The house officers who visit the laboratory for examination 
of materials from their patients and explanation of remits, or 
to consult in regard to other matters, are not subjected to a 
continuous and concentrated influence by the pathologist The 
manner of reception by the pathologist and his interest m the 
material or the problem, quite as much as the inherent inter^t 
of the house officer determine the frequency of these visits and 
accordingly such benefits as the pathologist may confer The 
educational importance when properly nurtured, can tar- 
reaching, tor esen m a few minutes the stimulus to further 
studj and to appreciation of general implications can be 

'"ifTmtaed with the spirit of scientific curiosity, the paffiol- 
ogist may, m addition to imparting the results of immediate 
obsen-ation, instil a like curiosity in the house officers of all 
classes Case reports of especial interest can be placed mthe 
literature, for their own sake and for the collection of ^ta 
when a suffiaent number justifies organized and statistical 
examination. Material on a given condition maj accumulate 
in the laboratory in adequate amounts for imestigatne com¬ 
pilation The place of the intern in these iniestigations depends 
on his desire to enlarge the sum of human knowledge his 
abilitj to make exact observations and occasionally on his 
constructue imagination. His qualifications to take part in 
research other than initialise and industrj, rest on his capaatj 
to make and record the observations required His routine as 
an mtem gcncraU> precludes the learning of intricate techmral 
methods, nor can his research depend on great experience In 
encouraging him to ins estigation his senior must adapt t e 
problem to the bouse officer s limitations and not impose diffi¬ 
culties of technic that will serse either as a disersion from 
the objectise of a general training or as a sourse of discour¬ 
agement If time and training permit onlj the preparation of 
case reports, cnergs is not ssasted for these base a general 
salue and accustom the house officer to the librarj and its 
stores, thus preparing him to consult original sources when 
he IS no longer sheltered in the told of the hospital 


The Pathologist’s Opportunities in Medical 
Research 

r C Bass New Orleans The profound influence of 

bactenologj has des eloped largely as a pa . . ^ 

ol pattolos, o, m cte i“Je of 

ihe doeovir, of in» Hit mfloonco, that 

r'-d;«^d C St 

,ne|setopment^of^^^^^^^^^ 

n^eJs ntffie Sath^sts opportumties for research And 
So^sts base contributed largely to the discoveries and 
^lancf ^lative to the nature and cause of these important 
diseases Has the field been exhausted by the past gr^t and 
oroductive activit>, or arc there still opportunities Je y 

an^er L tot there has never been a time when the pa hol- 
omst’s opportunities tor research were greater, or gave g^ea 
™se ^ Access, than today The >oung man vvho h s 
research ability can find unlimited opportunities m tlie field 
of pathology 

The Pathologist m a Private Clinical Laboratory 
Dr Kenneth M Lvnch, Charleston, S C Because hos 
piu! and medical school pathologists have been 
Lmed with the study and teaching of general pathology, morbid 
anatomy, autopsy techmc and tissue diagnosis, there came to 
be a distinction between pathologists and clmical pathologists, 
Sc lattei having little to do with this work, except in the case 
of a hospital connection, but rather being maml> 
with medical bacteriology, parasitology, scrolo^ and chem- 
istrv Even m some hospitals and private laboratories the 
services of pathologist and clinical pathologist are separate, 
and, although some hospital pathologists ma> have charp o 
the clinical laboratory work and while some privately practicing 
pathologists may have hospital connections through which thej 
ma> do postmortems and tissue diagnosis the cUnical pa^ol- 
ogist doing only private laboratory work usuallj hw little 
opportunity in this field and commonlj does not undertake it 
or claim proficiencj m it At least he should not unless his 
training qualifies him for it and unless his practice of it is 
sufficient to enable him to retain his proficiency 
In response to the demand on the part of practitioners for 
laboratorj' service for patients not in hospitals and in hospitals 
not having such organized service, manj clinical pathologists 
have set up private laboratories and entered into the practice 
of the speaaltj Some of these have hospital laboratory con¬ 
nections some have not In such private practice of laboratory 
medicine and in the practice of pathology as a whole, the 
specialist IS naturally completely subservnent to the profession 
His clientele is composed not of patients but of the phjsicians 
of patients Other specialists doing even referred work in 
large part usuallj deal directlj with the patient and are respon¬ 
sible more or less directlj to him and so retain control of 
their own work If the laboratorj techniaan does not do those 
parts of the work which require a medical training, if he 
simplj exarmnes substances delivered to him and reports on 
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engaged the attention of an international conference 
at Genera last summer, rrith the conclusion that, if 
national larrs could not stop fraud, international action 
rras porrerless It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the effectiveness of a heary metal m the treatment 
of sjphihs IS conditioned not alone by its metallic con¬ 
tent or the structural formula of the salt used but by 
the phjsical state of division, the rehicle, the amount 
of local reaction excited and other factors, so that the 
subject IS increasing, not diminishing, m complexity day 
by dav Intrarenous injection of bismuth preparations 
IS in process of exploitation, though its ments and 
dements have been no more thoroughly explored than 
have those of mercurj' by a similar route The Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistr)' of the American Medical 
Association has decided that the intravenous adminis¬ 
tration of bismuth compounds m the treatment of 
sypluhs appears thus far to be strictly contraindicated 
for the reason that the therapeutic dose of bismuth 
approaches too closely to the toxic when used by this 
route i\Iv oivn suggestion for a comparatively simple 
recipe applicable to a large proportion of problems of 
the sort at the present day is this Select two or three 
good bismuth preparations and learn to give them with¬ 
out disturbing the patient Then let the rest go by, for 
fire jears, until an authoritative summary appears in 
the literature Practically all the work that a bismuth 
preparation can do for the aierage man today can be 
done with the fat-suspended potassium bismuth tartrate, 
the salicylate or, if one considers European practice, 
the glucose-suspended hydroxide or metallic bismuth If 
ve unsh the soluble salt action of bismuth, we should 
remember that the frequency of injection needed for 
an effect is not yet fully determined, and play safe by 
adding or combining with an insoluble, as in sodium 
bismuth tartrate (soluble) and quinine bismuth iodide 
in fat suspension This combination is relatively non- 
irntating, eien for the patient uho has a persistent 
reaction to an effective insoluble such as potassium bis- 
mirth tartrate Let us bring vhat pressure ve can to 
bear to compel manufacturers to subject their products 
to SAStematic clinical tests by responsible and com¬ 
pletely equipped clinical organizations and by the 
Counal on Pharmacv and Chemistrj', before they loose 
their detail men, their storms of pamphlet literature and 
their postal card sales campaigns on the practicing 
phj sician 

THE PREVEXTIOX AXD CONTROL OT C\RDIO- 
\ASCLLAR AX'D NEUROSV PHILIS 

I had thought to discuss the problems of the field of 
preiention and control of cardioixiscular and neuro- 
s} philis at some length, but 1 fear that I would first 
be earned into diagnosis, uhich is not part of mv 
allotment, for in earlj'^ diagnosis lies half the crux of 
the issue I v ould, moreoi er, repeat mj self on early 
effectne treatment, whose skeleton outline I hare just 
gnen And I would still further repeat mjself in 
m\ ensuing remarks on smoother treatment I shall 
offer onh one comment, tlien, on each topic Keep 
arsphenamines awar from injured mvocardiums as 
determined b\ the combination of coronarj' symptoms 
and the electrocardiogram ° In the future neurosj philo- 
therapeutics, look for the decline of intraspmal therapj, 
whidi will soon hare onlj a restricted usefulness, and 
Its replacement br trr-parsamide or a successor, minus 

6 Stot-M J n Modern Clinical SyphJology Philadelphia \\ B 
S-i-nders Conpany 1926 pp, 852 Sa4 


the eje complications, which, while not common, are 
so thoroughly disconcerting The recent premature 
death of Loerenhart is a severe blow to these hopes 
In a Delphic mood I might even dare to predict the 
retirement of malaria to the sidelines, but I have too 
manj fnends to nsk such unpopular forecasts No one 
can deny the importance of malana in the nonspecific 
treatment of neurosj-phihs But there is an inexorable 
logic in the light of rrhich all forms of treatment for 
syphilis, including malarial therapy, should be scruti¬ 
nized, and of which the malariahsts too readily lose 
sight In general it is sound therapeusis to encourage 
and stimulate the derelopment of methods with the 
lowest possible mortality Next in prmaple stands the 
maxim that methods should be gnen preference which 
are as cheap as possible, as little disturbing to the 
patient’s effective economic and personal life as possible, 
and as readilj' accessible to the mass of patients through 
the sen’ices of their personal phjsiaans as possible. 
Gnen even approximate equality of effectiveness, there 
can be no question that these entena should determipe 
the choice of method in the treatment of neurosyphihs 
Even wutli a marked difference in ultimate effectiveness, 
these criteria should determine first and second choice 
of methods A method such as malarial therapy, wuth 
a high mortality, relative costliness in temporary 
incapacity, relatne inaccessibility in that only the most 
expert and expenenced should attempt it, and requinng 
institutional rather than home medical management, 
stands on rabonal grounds second to a method such as 
tr^-parsamide therapy, w’hich, while perhaps involving 
an important nsk m injury to vision, is in reality under 
proper control a reactionless, cheap, accessible and 
simple method for the average phjsician to use on the 
ordinary patient Granted anj thing approximating 
equality in results, it would seem that trj'parsamide 
should be the method of first resort, and malana a 
second choice This does not mean for a moment 
that malana will invariably be a second choice Proper 
selechon and expert management of the malarial patient 
reduce mortality remarkably, and there are of course 
many patients to whom the inconveniences and irtac- 
cessibihty of malanal thempy are matters of small 
moment In fact, one of the beauties of malanal 
therapy from the standpoint of the practitioner is the 
convenient way in which it shifts the responsibility for 
the after-effects, the stormy and prolonged convales¬ 
cence, the partial or unsatisfactory result, and the 
death onto an institution whose broad back can well 
bear a mortality ranging under the conditions of today 
from 5 to 30 per cent 

I therefore hold no personal brief for any method of 
treatment of neurosj'phihs, but rather for the intelligent 
selecbon of method rvith the needs of the patient fore¬ 
most m mind Malana is almost undoubtedly the 
most effective form of fever therapy, granted a con¬ 
stant and easilj controlled strain of plasmodium It is 
in no sense of the word a method for the practitioner, 
as trjparsamide is after the first few weeks, but a 
method for experts in as stnet a sense as was intra- 
spinal therapj' It is not a method to be practiced here, 
there and everjwvhere that there may be a hospital bed 
on which to lay the patient It belongs in centers which 
concentrate on the perfection of its technic w'lth all the 
intensity and resources imaginable It demands large 
expenence and absolute patient control It does, and! 
probablj alwajs will, involve an element of greater 
mortahtj, more risk to life and limb than tryparsamide, ( 
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though m the end its effectiveness, bout for hout, will 
perhaps be greater ^ 

It must be frankly admitted, by one who obsen’es the 
trend of things, that malana has been greatly abused 
as a method of treatment and that its Viennese rubber 
stamp has too easily taken this country by storm In 
conversations with neurologists of balanced experience, 
such as Foster Kennedy, and mth men to whom the 
clioice of methods means nothing one iray or the other, 
for each is as available as any other, such as Solomon, 
one denves the unmistakable impression that malana 
has become a therapeutic fad, used uithout judgment, 
and with a needless crop of disappointing and disastrous 
results In time, it will undoubtedly settle into its 
proper place as one, but only one, of the important 
methods of dealing with neurosyphihs today It uill 
then be used in centers specially equipped for it, and 
not at every' crossroads, and it will be used far less than 
It IS today as tlie less spectacular, safer and more 
accessible methods of the future gam in populanty In 
time it mil be totally superseded, not by tryparsamide, 
perhaps, but by some successor, though tryparsamide 
IS rarely used today in the uav which the studies of 
Solomon® and of Bunker,” for example, ha\e shown to 
be most effectn e 

One who wishes to see what tryparsamide can do 
must use it continuously, not in broken courses, in 
the individual case for not less than two years, before 
expecting to find the serologic reversal of blood and 
fluid reacbons on which so much stress is laid The 
combination of tr\-parsamide and of a nonspecific fev er 
induced bv ty^ihoid-paratyphoid vaccine, whose possi¬ 
bilities ha^e barely been touched and whose simplicity 
and accessibilits' exceeds that of malarial treatment, is 
a direction m winch important advances can take place 
Have I made it clear that one does not oppose maJanal 
therapy these days—that one opposes its universal and 
uncritical acceptance and its misapplication’ Useful, 
valuable in its place, w'e none the less admit its senous 
shortcomings and hope for its replacement by some¬ 
thing much better—a something which perhaps is 
already in sight among the possibilities of chemo¬ 
therapy' 

SMOOTHER TREATMEXT 


V'^hi is the SI philotherapeutic road so rough these 
days that thousands of patients desert when less than 
half o\er it, thousands of physicians are dnven to the 
most dewous expedients and substitutions of meffectne 
remedies m the effort to keep out of trouble, and 
manufacturers are concentrating on detoxification of 
their products at any cost, instead of increased thera¬ 
peutic actiMty ’ It is hard to place the bulk of the fault 
in an^ one direction There can be no doubt that the 
time persistence and fortitude required for cure are too 
much One cannot, moreoier, work with drugs whose 
narrow margin of greater toxlClt^ for organism than 
patient is the secret ot their effect and not have toxicits 
troubles So closely are toxicits and therapeutic effec¬ 
tn encss interrelated in the present armamentanum that 
It IS almost to be expected that gam for the one means 
loss for the other Had I the time I could cite some 
surpnsmg examples of the inverse relation between 
reaction m the patient and effect on the disease 


compansonj of Honker and of Solomon loc 
’ o o *>r tbe Wo methodj are approximately the «ani 

8 Solomon H C and \ lets H R Tryparsamide Treatment i 

Xcuroyphau Second Report J A. M A SS 329 (Adr- ]) 

Bunker H A Jr Effect of One Hundred Injections of Trma 
■" Ofoeral Paralysis Am J M^ 
T'V i.®'® R'wu Wetliod* m Treatment of Cener 
laraijsi Am. J Psychiat. 8 6Sl-69-t Uan.) 1929 


Queyrat,’” in a bnef pronouncement, has designated 
this as a major issue in continental practice, and it is 
such in the United States as well, I belieie But though 
the road is dimly seen in these directions, there is one 
direction in whidi it is clearly' defined and our obliga¬ 
tion unmistak-able We can smooth the road of treat¬ 
ment by an irreproachable teclimc in the use of the 
agents w'e hat e available, and in a thorough application 
of the knoivn pnnaples goteming their action and 
reaction in the patient Where do we of the rink 
and file meet our difficulties m the treatment of the 
patient w'lth sy'phihs ’ 

1 We do not examine the patient adequately before 
we fire the first shot Inentablyy therefore, after 
pumping a toxic drug into an unknowui recipient, we 
are frequently contronted w’lth the unexpected Incom¬ 
plete examination is the curse of s\ philologic treatment, 
as it IS of diagnosis today Too often the physician 
proceeds on the basis of a single suspicion-arouser, the 
positiie blood Wassermann reaction to give a heaiy' 
dose of one of the most powerful drugs m existence 
Suppose there is a sluggish pupil that he did not see or 
a buzzing ear that he did not ask about’ In a few 
hours the patient is perhaps in convulsions or deaf for 
life Perhaps he is merely anunc or paraplegic Per¬ 
haps, to descend to the minor frequencies in accidents, 
he just \ omits and can’t stop, or has a chill, a high 
feier and a rash, and repeats the performance time 
after time until the discouraged physiaan calls the 
detail man in consultation, or sends the drug supply 
back to the manufacturer with angry words, forgetbng 
the anaent maxim of shop practice "A poor workman 
alway's blames his tools ” Perhaps with a silent resoUe 
he falls back on “mixed treatment,” not realizing that 
that IS preaseh what he has been using from the start 

2 We too often fail to ennsage an aim, a purpose 
for winch we are treating, in part because we have not 
appraised the case adequately Lacking an mtelligent 
or planned objectue and a clearly defined method for 
reaching it, too often we just shoot and shoot until 
the target totters and goes flat There is at the present 
day a reasonably effectn e technic for reaching almost 
an\ objectne in the treatment of svphihs Some are 
easy to reach, some, to be sure, are difficult But it 
remains true that there is comparatnely little in the 
management of the sy’pluhtic patient that an intelligent 
physician cannot compass, if he knows his patient and 
his drugs, and wall accept a little of the adiice, either 
personal or set down m black and white, in books and 
literature, which is aiailable Of course, there is the 
unappraisable idiosyncrasi of the patient, and no one 
with expenence will deny that it is ahrays important 
and sometimes uncontrollable But w e seek refuge too 
often and too easily m this shell hole of “idiosyncrasy ’ 
when the patient blows up There is a way around or 
a means of forestalling most difficulties m sy'philo- 
therapy 

3 The practitioner systematically forgets, or has 
neier understood, the Herxheimer reaction, or thera¬ 
peutic shock A third of his troubles come from this 
source He does not appreciate how serious may he the 
flare-up in an actne process, or m a small focus at an 
important point in the patient’s tissues which is pro¬ 
duced b\ a large dose of such a fast-acting, spirochete- 
destroiang drug as an arsphenamme Accordingly he 
shoots in a hammer-shot, a huge initial dose, without 
preparation or imestigation, and cripples his patient’s 

10 Qncyrat L. Personal conuntmication to the commission of experts 
on isjrpbUis and cognate rubjects Health Section League of Nations 
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Tohnson D O , Louisi ille, Dr J Watts Storall Grayson, Dr 
Frank L. Johnson, Lnermore Mr Addison Dimmitt, Louis- 
\nlle Dr Lawrence T Mmish, Frankfort, and Dr Arthur T 
McCormack, Louisnlle, sccretarj 


LOUISIANA 


Society News — The New Orleans Gastro-Enterological 
Soaet>, Januarj 23, elected Dr Daniel N Siherman president 

for the ensuing jear -Dr Henry \\ E M alther, New 

Orleans addressed the St Tammanj Pansh Medical Societj 
Mandeville February’ 14, on Urologic Problems m General 
Practice and Suggestions for Their Solution 


Munch Ordered to Prison.—The fifth arcuit federal court 
of appeals at New Orleans March 22, ordered the imme¬ 
diate issuance of a mandate for the mcarceration of George \ 
Munch Tampa Fla convicted of mail fraud in connection 
with alleged ‘diploma mill’ operation The court order was 
issued following the second confirmation of Munch s conviction 


MARYLAND 

Society News—A sunej of the mental hygiene actiyities 
of Boston, with Dr George H Preston commissioner of mental 
hygiene of Maryland as director has been undertaken by city 
and state agencies Dr Preston ^ ill ote part time to the 
task, ynth the assistance of a full-time psychiatric soaal yyorker 
The survey is e-^cpected to be completed in October 

Dr Kelly Presents Books to Welch Library —A collec¬ 
tion of 500 books relating to the advancement of yyomen m all 
fields yyas presented March 14 to the Welch Medical Library 
of Johns Hopkins Unnersity by Dr Hoyvard A Kelly 
emeritus professor of gynecology It will be Imoyvn as the 
Florence Nightmgale Library The collection mcludes yoluraes 
relating to Miss Nightingale, books pertaining to the political 
and social advancement of women since 1793 and many rare 
editions Dr Stephen dirsay, associate in the Institute of me 
History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University wall sail for 
Europe in a few weeks to assemble data on the history of 
umversities for the Welch Library Books old registers 
biographies of eminent professors and correspondence will be 

f ithered Wide in Pans Dr d Irsay will address the Omegie 
ndo^MTjent for World Pe'ice on The International Character 
of Universities as Developed by Their Histones 

Dr Welch Honored—Dr William Henry Welch, pro¬ 
fessor of the history of medicine, Johns Hopkins University 
School of kfedicine, will be honored on his eightieth birthday 
April 8 by a celebration, which will take place simultaneously 
in London Pans, Berlin, Leipzig Tokyo and Peipmg, Balti¬ 
more Cincmnati, New Haven, New York and W^ashmgton 
D C President Hoover will speak in Memorial Continental 
Hall Washington, at noon, and will be heard over a national 
hookup of the National Broadcasting Compan> One feature oi 
the celebration ^ill be the presentation of the first print oi 
the drj point portrait made Alfred Huttv, the etcher. 
Charleston, S C, and the simultaneous presentation of other 
prints from the same etching to more than fort> institutions 
in this countrj and abroad Dr Simon Flexncr, New York ts 
chairman of the executue committee in charge of arrangements 
Dr Lmngston Farrand, Ithaca N Y, ■will delner the opening 
address at the Washington ceremonies 


Physicians Tried for Narcotic Violations —Dr George 
W Benitz St Joseph was sentenced in federal court to one 
year and three months in the pemtenUarv at Leavenworth and 
fined Sl.OOO for vuolation of tlie Harnson Narcotic Law at 
St Joseph March 3 Dr Fenton N Goodson, colored St 
Joseph, pleaded guiltv to tlie same offense and is his 

sentence at Leavenworth. Dr CoUis I Roundv St. J^epn 
will soon be tried, it is said, havmg been charged with tlie 
same offense 

Dr Graham to Lecture in Australia—Dr Evarts R 
Graham, St. Louis professor of surgery, Washington Uni¬ 
versity School of M^tcme will leave for Australia in June 
to give a senes of siv. lectures at the University ot Melbourne 
during the last two weeks of July on chest surgery and condi 
tions of the gallbladder Dr Graham and Ins family will return 
in September Dr Graham did pioneer work in the development 
of cholecystography 

Society News—Dr Hyman I Spector gave a lantern slide 
demonstration of Studv of Lung Abscesses with Special 
Emphasis on Conservative Treatment’ before the St Louis 
Medical Society March 25 Dr Jacob J Singer s[»ke on 

Tumors of the Chest and Dr Leroy Sante Use of N-Kav s 
in the Detection of Chrome Lung Suppuration Hie Clav 
Countv Medical Society w-as addressed, recentlv at Excelsior 
Spnngs by Dr Samuel D Henry on ‘ Acute Infwtions in tiie 
Adult Respiratory Tract ’ and by Dr Burton Maltbv Liberty 
on ‘ Acute Infections of the Respiratory Tract in Cmtidmn 

-Dr Paul r Cole Springfield gave a paper on A lour 

of the Colon with an X-Ray Machine’ before a recent meeting 

of the Greene County ^ledical Socictj-The Alarch 4 rneet- 

ing of the Jasper Count> Medical Society was addressed at 
Jophn bj Dr Edw^ard J Burch, Carthage on Management of 

Normal Labor '-The St Louis Count) Medical Societj was 

addressed at Kirkwood ^larch 13 b> Dr Th^dorc C Henkel- 

mann, St Louis on ‘ Throat Infections in Children -Drs 

Alphonse McMahon and William T Coughlin, St 
addressed the Central Illinois Medical Association, klarch 25 
at Decatur. Ill on * The Heart m Hjperth>roidism’ and 

Early Diagnosis and Treatment of Tumors of the Brain, 
respectively 
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Graduate Course Offered at State University—The 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine will offer a 
graduate course Mav 5-12, preceding the annual meeting of 
the state medical soaety at Lincoln May 13 15 This year 
the course will be offered under the auspices of the department 
of internal medicine and will be confined largely to practical 
work m the wards and dimes The major interest will center 
around diseases of the lungs as tuberculosis the pneumonias 
pneutnococcic infections, asthma, bronchiectasis, and post¬ 
operative pulraonao conditions, diseases of metabolism major¬ 
ing in thy rotd diseases and diabetes, diseases of the circulatory 
system and blood-forming organs, diseases of the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, manifestations of anaphvla.MS, the arthntidcs 
and diseases of the skin The library will be available at all 
times Work w til begin at 8 o clock each morning The fee for 
this course will be SiO and the number accepted will be limited 
to thirty Unless ten have registered by April IS the course 
will be withdrawn Address communications to the deans 
office 

NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BiU Introduced.—House bill 1196 proposes to create a 
commission to investigate the prevalence of addiction to habit- 
forming drugs 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bill Enacted—S B 13 safeguardmg the distribution and 
sale of certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids alkalis 
and other poisonous substances by requiring that thev be labeled 
‘ Poison,’ has become a law 

Bills Introduced—H B 567 proposes to levy on physi¬ 
cians an occupational tax equal to 0 25 per cent of gross income 
H B 242 proposes to regulate the practice of podiatry and to 
provade for the examination and licensing of podiatr«ts by the 
state board of health 

MISSOURI 

Court Upholds Rev ocation of Dr Ball’s License —^The 
Missouri Supreme Court March 4 upheld the action of the 
state board of health in revoking the license of Dr Samuel E 
Ball, Excelsior Spnngs for circuitously and illcgaUv soliciting 
business for his sanatonum through the Health Culture cora- 
wnv which he owned The license was revoked in November, 

926 


Society News —The Medical Society of the County ot 
Albany w-as addressed at Albany, March 26 by Dr Richard 
Kovacs New Aork, on 'The Present Status of Physical 
Therapy,’ and by Dr Edward S Godfrey Jr Rationale of 
the New Communicable Disease Regulations ’ 

Personal —Dr Charles I Maggio resigned his position as a 
medical examiner m the state department of labor Rochester 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation effective March IS, to 
enter pnvatc practice Dr Charles W Caccamise succeeded 
as a medical examiner April 1 Dr WiHiam D Wolff who 

died Dec 24 1929-Dr Abraham Jablons has been appointed 

a lieutenant commander, medical corps U S Naval Reserve 
and assigned as medical officer to the thirty-second fleet division 
New Aork. 

Bill Enacted—S B 256 amending the Afcdical Practice 
Act by providing that an applicant for a license to practice 
medicine must submit evidence that he has completed not less 
than four satisfactory courses of at least eight months each in 
a medical school,’ has been enacted as chapter 157 of tlie laws 
of 1930 This section of the Medical Practice Act heretofore 
provnded that an applicant for a license to practice medicine 
must submit satisfactory evidence that he ‘ had studied medicine 
not less than four school years including four satisfactory 
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ilolerance, sensitizes him, or destroys his confidence, if 
iidthiiig worse No initial dose should e\er be more 
than half the full dose The fact that all the contents 
of the 0 9 Gm ampule will dissohe m the water used 
IS no excuse for giving it Therapeutic shock in the 
treatment of syphilis is aioided m general by the pro¬ 
cedure spoken of as “preparation ” This consists essen¬ 
tially in the prehminan' use of a slower-acting drug, 
such as mercur}' or bismuth, or one with relatively little 
specific effect, such as iodide “Preparation,” provided 
one uses a sufficiently reduced arsphenaniine dosage at 
the outset, is unnecessary in the average robust patient 
uith early syphilis, but it is so nearly a fundamental 
necessity in all the later aspects of the disease, especially 
uhen examination is unavoidably incomplete, that it 
should become an established rule of practice Where 
iniolvenient of the heart, the nervous system, a viscus 
such as the liver or a special sense organ is suspected 
or apparent, it is unwise to begin treatment with an 
arspiieiiamine Instead, vanotis grades of rapid effect 
w ithout the production of shock can be obtained by the 
intramuscular use of a soluble mercurial salt, which m 
my estimation is still the fastest and safest preparation 
for a late case demanding prompt effects The mer¬ 
curial inunction, often used, is the slowest of all 
methods of preparation and if employed should not be 
used for a shorter penod than four and preferably six 
weeks Insoluble mercunals really no longer have any 
place in the preparation of patients for an arsphen- 
amine Bismuth is excellent in the preparation of 
neurosyphihs for arsphenamine, but its effect on the 
heart and perhaps e\en on the In^er is still a little 
uncertain and I have had just enough disconcerting 
^experience with it to make me cling to mercurj' in 
preference The length of a penod of preparation for 
arsphenamine must be determined by the status of the 
individual case, but tw’enty injections of from one-sixth 
to one-fourth gram (11 to 16 mg) of mercuric suc- 
cmimide, at the rate of from three to five injections 
a week, or from four weeks to three months of inunc¬ 
tions, or from six to twelve weeks of an average 
ipsoluble bismuth salt intramuscularly are fairl 3 repre¬ 
sentative of the ordinary requirements 

4 We forget too easily the double-edged effect of 
rapid healing produced m a syphilitic lesion bj' an 
arsphenamine W e have had to learn, by painful 
experience, the seriousness of cunng sjqjhihtic hepatitis 
only to destroy the patient by the effects of an uncom¬ 
pensated and hurnedlv' induced fibrosis In the nervous 
s> stem, this issue of the therapeutic paradox seems less 
important, or perhaps less well worked out In the eye, 
the ophthalmologists still insist that it is important, and 
they were among the first to stand by their guns on the 
issue In cardiovascular syphilis it is vntal, and the 
most careful selection, not always successful, is needed 
in the differential management of early and late aortic 
lesions to secure permanent arrest for those in whom 
it IS possible, w Ithout hastening the death of those for 
whom there is nothing to expect but delay and 
palliation 

5 The therapeutist too often does not know his 
dnigs and their complications Whence comes the toll 
of persons killed each vear by acid arsphenamine dis¬ 
solved incompletely in a few cubic centimeters of water 
and injected into the patient bv an intern wffio was 
nev er taught to read a label or to differentiate betvv een 
neoarsphenamme and arsphenamine proper without 
one’ Ever} such case and thej come to the knowledge 
of all of us, stands out like a lighthouse in the public 


view of the treatment of sjphihs How many of us 
ask the patient if he itches, as a warning of impending 
dermatitis, or look for purpuric remnants before giving 
the next injection? 

6 We overlook too easily the niceties of technic 
Hurting the patient in any therapeutic procedure is, 
in cumulative effect, a serious matter The things that 
the dull needle, the mishandled spinal puncture and the 
lumpy painful butt do dailj to the effective treatment 
and the hope for extermination of sjphihs have not 
}et been successfully estimated, but in some as jet 
unmade study of follow-up, I feel sure they will come 
to light Cost and reaction stand today among the 
chief causes of our failure to control the disease 

It IS unfair to close a comment on therapy with 
criticism alone Allow me, therefore, a few moments to 
make amends Those of us who hav'e for j ears had the 
advantage of clinics at our elbows do not alwaijs clearly 
appreciate the difficulties of the jihjsician “on his owm,” 
who must meet and negotiate the consequences of his 
therapeutic acts In my more recent years in personal 
practice I have gained an impression of these difficulties 
The use of arsphenamine is an example It is a drug 
for experts, not the av^erage, and while I am sure it is 
the all-around best, few will get the benefit of it 
Treatment sj'stems based on it, as most of the proved 
effective technics are todaj, will go begging To those 
who wish to use it, I suggest that a technician, and one 
only, be trained to its preparation in the office The art 
of preparing an arsphenamine, like that of the good 
cook, IS to some extent incommunicable Arsphenamine 
solution when prepared should stand for thirty minutes 
to an hour before injection in order that advantage may 
be taken of the observations- of Reid Hunt Drop by 
drop neutralization and the one-sixth excess of alkali, 
with a mixture of the monosodium and disodium salts 
which It produces, giv es less trouble with the v'eins and 
with the patient than does the orthodox quanhtativ'e 
neutralization In large clinics the arsphenamine 
solution should be colored by phenolphthalem, as sug¬ 
gested by Chambers, to prevent accidents, and the drug 
itself should be marketed m a clearlj marked ampule, 
recognizable even without the label No matter how 
large tlie clinic, neoarsphenamme should be made up 
dose by dose, never should be shaken, and the nozzle 
of the synnge should be kept below the surface of the 
liquid, so as not to aerate it It is the mark of the 
greenhorn to squirt neo In contrast to arsphenamine. 

It should never be allowed to stand If it does not dis¬ 
solve almost instantly, throw it aw a) and complain In 
Its therapeutic use, smaller doses (from 0 45 to 
0 6 Gm ) and shorter mterv'als (from three to five 
daj's) between injections with longer courses should be 
the rule Sulpharsphenamine, whose onlj' excuse for 
being was its susceptibility to intramuscular administra¬ 
tion, I hav’e finally abandoned enhrelj, after watching 
the toll of hemorrhagic and purpuric fatal accidents and 
the inadence of dermatitis for which it seems respon¬ 
sible There is no excuse at all for its intravenous use, 
and It has been superseded, in nij' esteem, at least, by 
bismuth arsphenamine sulphonate for intramuscular 
injection Silvar arsphenamine deserves and is receiv¬ 
ing fuller study 

As I have said, the first third of the troubles of the 
practitioner in the treatment of sjphihs comes, from 
unfamihanty with the rules for avoiding the Herx- 
heimer reaction or therapeutic shock The second third 
of his troubles comes from v lolation of the fundamental 
rule of intravenous procedure “Inject slowly'” To 
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"shoot” neoarsphenamine into a patient is sjphilo- 
therapeutic damnation, and the pemiaous practice of 
"a cc^ a second” m sinnge technics which must have 
gamed a foothold m nar time has wrecked more poten- 


RAYNAUD’S DISEASE—KRAETZER 


I fear that this has been a presentation marked rather 
b-v breadth of excursion and colloquial terminology' than 
b\ depth While it seems a far cry from the socialized 
mediane of the lenereal disease control ^o'ement 
Kdiin-u a scfoss thc AtlEiitic to thc optinium site tor deposi 

tial good treatment results at the start than > ^ contents of an ampule of bismuth salt in a buttock, 

r..,se I adiure physicians to inject slowly- ^he c°nte*’ts^o^ ^ 

senice of man If ne hold steadfastly before us 
the storms of public cbntrorersy o^er social pobc^, 
the dubieties and uncertainties of mdmdual tech- 


technical cause I adjure phy t j-u -«■ 

absurdly slonly, unbelievably slowU In the next 
edition of my textbook I promise that only one gage 
of needle will be described for all ^3 *^"8^„ 
the hypodermic of 24 or even 26 gage, uhich rnakes 
speed impossible and pam infinitesimal, comparatnely 
speaknng If the physioan will puU back stron^Ji on 
the piston, and use new needles frequently, he lyill 
hare no difficulty in recognizing that the needle is in the 

rein, in spite of the small gage 

In the giving of treatment by the intramuscular 
route, small caliber needles of a not too brittle and a 
rustless steel, nhile slow wth the more recent hear-r 
suspensions, prevent the annonng si^erfiaal and pain¬ 
ful nodules due to leak-age back The needle should 
be kept m place, as Shaffer “ adiises, for a minute or 
two after the injection, and one should use the mck, 
which I first saw m the syphilis service at Johns Hop¬ 
kins, of haring the patient draw a full breath to distract 
his attention as one plunges it in A strict asepsis is 
essential, and thorough shaking and prenous warming 
of the insoluble drugs dimmish pain Keeping to the 
upper outer quadrant of the buttock and injecting deep 


in 

me and conflict of opinion, his welfare, rest assured, we 
shall not go astrar 
3800 Chestnut Street 
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^- I t 1 One of the most interesting and significant of recent 

into the muscle body has, I think, convinangly “tao- ejopments in mediane has been the work of Throne 
hshed itself as the best procedure There are batchy ot ^ relation of arsenical retention to the 


There are batches of 
insoluble preparations which cause outbursts of local 
reactions, possibly because of the state of physiral 
division of the drug, and there are certain patients who 
cannot take an insoluble intramuscular preparation at 
all The problem that confronts the therapeutist now 
IS the conservation of the buttock that must stand six 
courses of a bismutli preparation and still permit the 
patient to get about, while it yields up its load at a 
satisfactory rate to the blood stream In viot oi 
numerous obsen^ations, including the studies of Cole, 
of Kolle ” and of Erdman,*^ it is a question just what 
the fate of bismuth thus mjected may be A helpful 
practical measure for keeping a buttock in condition 
is the nightly hot sitz hath The patient reads his eve¬ 
ning paper, sitting in 6 inches of very hot water in his 
bath tub, with his back reclining and his heels on a 
box or on the faucet handles 

In the palliation and control of arsphenamine reac¬ 
tions, ephednne given before injection, for two davs, 
in 50 mg doses, has a confirmed place in my practice, in 
preference to epinephrine used either as prophvlaxis or 
as treatment The detoxifvmg and imtation-reduang 
effect of calauni can, I think, be utilized, and 10 cc 
of calcium gluconate intravenously or intramuscularly 
just before the arsphenamine injection has seemed to 
smooth the course of some otherwise exceedmglv 
reactive patients It is possible that some of the reac- 
tmtv to the arsphenamines in the later courses of a 
svstematic treatment schedule is the product of an 
acquired sensitivity on the part of the patient, which 
such measures as I have suggested would seem 
rationallv to offset. 

11 SbaflcT L- The Tate of Intragluical In3cctj0n5 Arch Dermal 
A Syph 10 34? 364 (Ma'ch) 1929 

12. Cole H N Fanner H L. and Afi^kdjian Hagopc Intraraoscalar 
Absorption of Some In^nble Bismatb Compounds as Revealed by Roent 
pen Arch Dcrmat A Synh. 13 219 (Feb.) 1926 

13 firdman Bernhard Is Bismuth Absorbed’ JAMA 92 1252 
(Apnl 131 1929 

14 Kolle M Med Kim 20 1097 (Aup 10) 1924 Kclle W and 
Yen E. Deut chc med Wchnschr 52: 1075 (Jnne 2^) 1926. 


genesis of eczema At the New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital thev have demonstrated the presence of 
arsenic in 30 per cent of the cases of this disease That 
arsenic is the main pathogenic factor in these cases is 
shown by the high percentage of cures obtained with 
sodium thiosulphate The work of these investigators, 
however, has gone a great deal further than the suc¬ 
cessful treatment of a number of hitherto refractorv 
cases Many highly suggestive facts hav e been brought 
out 

In the first place it is quite characteristic for a case 
of arsenical eczema, when first seen, not to show 
arsenic in the unne A tw'enty-four hour speamen of 
unne collected after the intravenous injection of 
0 5 Gm of sodium thiosulphate will show definite 
amounts of arsenic They have fixed the figure of 
30 micromilligrams of arsenic per hundred grams of 
dried matenal as the maximum “normal” or, perhaps 
better, as the maximum amount that is without apparent 
pathogenic effect Although for a number of years 
arsenic has been found in vanous human organs, so 
frequentlv indeed as to be looked on as a normal find¬ 
ing, It is highly dubious whether such arsenic is normal 
at all or represents a deposit from outside sources vvhich 

1 Myers C N and Cornwall L. H Normal Arsenic and Its Stg 
nificance from the Point of \ lew of Legal Mediane Am. J Sypb. 9 647 
(Oct.) 1925 Throne, Bmford Van Dyck L. S ilaroles iUcanor and 
Myers N Arsenic as an EtioIogicaJ Factor m tbe (jcncsis of Eczema 
New \orl State J Med. 28 843 (Oct. 15) 1926 Marples Eleanor and 
Myers C. N Action of Sodium Thiosnlpbate in Treatment of Metallic 
Intoxications and Lesions of the Skin, Proc. Soc. Exper Biol A "Med. 
24 39'42 1926 Throne Bmford \an Dyck, L- S Marples Eleanor 
and Myers C N Treatment of Arsenical Eczema, New lork State J 
Med 26 970 (Dec 1) 1926 Muller E. F Metz, G P and Myers 
C iv Arsenic Lesions of tbe Skin Arch. Dcr m at fL Sypb. 16 18^193 
(Feb) 1927 Throne Bmford \ an Dyck, L. S Marples Eleanor and 
Myers (L N Arsenic Findings m Dermatological Conditions New York 
State J Med. 27 757 (Inly 15) 1927 Timme Bmford and Jlycrs 
C N P«onasis, New \ork State J Med 28 914 (Aug 1) 1928 
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may or may not cause trouble Such a deposit of 
arsenic may be frequent, or even usual, but it is not 
normal 

Dunng the penod of thiosulphate administration, the 
excretion of arsenic shows intermittent periods of ebb 
and flow, depending apparently on the dynamic abdity 
of the cells to nd themselves of the metal At times 
during treatment there may occur cessation of improve¬ 
ment or even exacerbation of the disease with the 
appearance of I'agotonic symptoms This apparently is 
due to the overstimulation of the vagus by the sodium 
component At this juncture, discontinuing the sodium 
thiosulphate and admmistenng calcium chloride mtra- 
1 cnously will restore equilibrium 

One striking observation made by the investigators 
referred to has been the frequency with which, in cases 
of arsenical retention, there is a disturbance in the 
sugar-chloride ratio in the blood Normally this is 
about 1 to 5 In the retention of arsenic and also of 
other metals, the ratio tends toward the figure 1 to 4, 
the sugar being relatively raised, the chlonde relatively 
lowered This phenomenon, although not constant, 
appears in such a strikingly large number of cases as 
to be of considerable practical value 

In a large series of cases of eczema in nursing 
infants, in which tliere was absolutely no histor}' of any 
other source of contamination, Van Djck found arsenic 
in the maternal milk in 72 per cent 

The demonstrabon of arsenic in so large a number of 
cases raises at once the question of the source of such 
intoxication The opinion is that arsenical retention 
arises m general from but three sources medianal 
administration, accidental contamination or industnal 
exposure If these were the only sources they would 
be comparatively infrequent and would in no wnse 
account for its demonstrated occurrence m such a large 
and consistent senes of cases Such, however, is by 
no means the case Arsenic has been found in the 
most unexpected situations, in food, dnnk, wearing 
apparel and decorative pigments 

j\Ianv shell-fish from contaminated waters have 
shown an arsenical content In the cocoa cases 
of England, the potassium carbonate used to render 
the cocoa soluble for some reason or other had a 
high arsenical content The enormous use of arsenical 
insectiades makes fruits and vegetables a potent source 
of poisoning Cotton has been shown to be con¬ 
taminated by the calaum arsenate used to combat the 
boll weevil Woolen fabrics may derive contamination 
from sheep-dip or, when in a finished state, from moth 
pre\enhves The tin used to impregnate silk for the 
purjiose of increasing its weight may at times be asso¬ 
ciated wth small amounts of arsenic Tobacco has fre¬ 
quently shown contamination Among commonplace, 
apparently innocent medicaments, rhubarb and soda, 
sulphur, sulphonaled bitumen and calamine and zinc 
lotion have at times been shown to contain it 

CRITERIA FOR IDEXTIFMXG ARSENIC AS CAUSE 
OI A DISEASE 

Gucn (1) the widespread and unsuspected sources 
of arsenic, (2) its demonstrated pathogenic action in 
30 per cent of cases of eczema and m some examples 
of scleroderma, leukoderma, pigmentation and pruritus, 
and (3) its specific action on the sjmpathetic nen'ous 
s^slem, It would be appropriate and useful to pick out 
an example of sympathetic nene disease of unknown 
etlolog^ and in%estigate it from this point of laew To 


demonstrate a relationship beh\een arsenic and the 
disease in question, the following postulates must be 
strictly obsen'ed 

1 There must be a definite history of unequivocal 
exposure The mere chance of contamination hawng 
been denved from the sources mentioned would not 
be sufficient 

2 Arsenic must be quantitatively demonstrated in 
the urine 

3 Cure must follow the administration of sodium 
thiosulphate Before the final establishment of cure, 
progressive improvement should parallel the course of 
treatment 

4 Certain of the recognized concomitants of chronic 
arsenical poisoning should be present, such as eczema, 
waxy pallor, blepharitis, and garlic odor of the sweat 
As evidence, these last are of only circumstantial value, 
but, without possessing any of the elements of rigid 
proof, they are certainly entitled to be considered 
suggeshve 

It must be stncdy understood that any conclusions 
denved from a case so investigated pertain only to the 
case m hand Convmang demonstration, however, 
would certainly be considered a valid starting point for 
the similar study' of other cases From this point of 
view, the case of Raynaud’s disease here reported is 
presented 

REPORT OF CiVSE 

A woman, aged 38, gaie a history of having worked from 
1912 to 1926, a penod of fourteen years, m a greenhouse, where 
Green Fly Spray and Black Leaf 40, both arsenical insectiades, 
were used daily and in great profusion In 1922 she developed 
an mtenselj pruritic eruption on the back of the right hand 
and fingers, lasting a month and clearing up entirely Every 
spring a highly pruriUc rash developed on the anterior sur¬ 
face of the wrists For years she had suffered from cdironic 
constipation and frequent sore throat Since the middle of 
1928 her endurance had been poor She ate starch and sugar 
to excess 

The specific complaint started m February, 1929, at first 
limited to the terminal phalanges, and finally involving the 
entire length of the fingers and toes On exposure to cold, the 
fingers and toes suddenly became dead white and absolutely 
numb On immersion in hot water to restore arculation, the 
blood returned v ery slowly and the fingers turned a deep 
blackish purple and became excruciatingly painful In about 
fifteen minutes the normal pink color retumecL This course 
of events was definitely related to exposure to cold Dnvmg 
a car in cold weather inevitably brought on an attack The 
combination of cold plus gripping of the wheel seemed 
peculiarly a precipitating cause. The condition was always 
worse toward evening Although not having yet progressed 
to the stage of gangrene, the disease had become a serious 
matter The pain of the stage of congestion was agonizmg 
In the morning there was always slight swelling of the hands 
and slight pain and stiffness of the mterphalangeal joints, an 
apparently unrelated condition Since the summer of 1928 
the patient had noticed that her skin smelled like onions The 
rest of the personal history was irrelevant 

Examination showed somewhat impaired nutrition, the 
patient looking vaguely below par, tired and anxious The 
skin of the face was tense, shiny and slightly waxy, and 
showed many fine telangiectases There were seborrhea, 
thinning of the outer half of the eyebrows, aero asphyxia and 
livedo annularis There was slight fulness of the isthmus 
of the thyroid A pallid streak was seen in the vermilion of 
the upper lip The tongue was coated and indented along 
the edges The fauces were chronically injerted and the 
tonsils were small, deeply buried and full of pus The 
lingual tonsil was moderately enlarged There was some 
gingivitis apparently due to a badly fitting plate. There 
was marked chronic injection of the tarsal conjunaivae The 
systolic blood pressure was 104, diastolic, 66 The rest of llie 
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phjsical examination including inspection of sinuses, pupils, 
ejegrounds, heart, lungs, abdomen and reflexes, was negatue 
Laboratory tests re\ealed the following conditions 
The urine was clear, amber and acid, with a specific graMt 5 
of 1014 A marked trace of albumin was present but sugar, 
acetone and diacetic acid w ere absent Llicroscopically there 
were no casts or cjlmdroids, but there was marked oxaluria, 
manj white cells present singly and in clumps, a few red cells, 
manj bacilli, and a few squamous epithelial cells 
The blood count showed red cells, 5 000 000, hemoglobin 
80 per cent, white cells 9,200, with poljTnorphonuclears, 68 
per cent, Innphocjdes, 24 transitionals, 5, eosinophils, 2 and 
basophils, 1 per cent There were no abnormalities in the 
shape or staining of the red cells 
The Wassermann reaction was negatiie 
Chemical tests of the blood showed sodium chloride, 437 7, 
sugar, 103 2, urea nitrogen, 114, uric acid, 198 
The urine thirty-six hours after the mtraienous injection 
of 1 Gm of sodium thiosulphate showed 0 068 mg of arsenic 
per hundred grams of dried material 

The diagnosis was (1) Raj-nauds disease, (2) chrome 
arsenical retention, (3) chronic tonsillitis, (4) pjuna, 
(5) chronic arthntis and (6) carbohsdrate fermentation 
Treatment consisted of 1 Gm of sodium thiosulphate giren 
twuce a week from Oct 7 to Nov 14, 1929 From then on 
the patient was given the same dose once a week. Inadentallj 
she was put on a low carbohydrate diet with enemas of 
sulphonated bitumen and one-fourth grain (16 mg ) of thyroid 
twice a day 

The disease ran the following course The regular attack 
before treatment was started consisted of an iniariable sequence 
of eients (1) waxy pallor of the fingers and toes extending 
up to the metacarpophalangeal and metatarsophalangeal joints, 

(2) blackish purple cyanosis accompanied by intense pain, and 

(3) restoration of the normal color The first dose of 

thiosulphate ivas giien, October 7 October 11, the patient 
reported that she had had one attack the pre\ious eiening 
while driving her car The pallor extended only to tlie 
proximal interphalangeal joints instead of to the metacarpo¬ 
phalangeal, and the toes were not imohed On immersion 
of tlie hands in hot water, the purple stage w-as just as marked 
but the pain was much less seiere. During the day the pain in 
the fingers was much less marked The patient felt and looked 
much better and was less fatigued October 14, she reported 

no pain in the fingers She had awakened the past two 

mornings wuth marked numbness in the anterior surface of 
the wrists and slight numbness in the left foot, without pain 
or pallor October 17, she reported that two attacks of pallor 
had occurred in the preceding two da\s The purple stage 

was of shorter duration and was practically witliout pain 

There was an occasional purple stage without the usual iratial 
pallor There was no pain in the toes 

October 18, a aery cold day, there were two marked attacks 
of pallor of the fingers folloived by a purple stage of much 
longer duration than usual but with practically no pain 
October 19, there was a slight attack of pallor of the fingers 
and numbness of the toes without pain or cyanosis The 
general condition was much better There had been no head¬ 
ache fatigue or insomnia since treatment was started 
October 25, the patient reported that there liad been no attack 
until that day, and that then the sequence of "pallor, normal 
color,' yyithout pain and without the usual intermediate stage 
of deep cianosis and intense pain, had occurred The patient 
yyas cony meed that the disease had been definitely modified 

October 31, the patient reported the occurrence of tyyo 
attacks of the sequence ‘pallor, purple, normal,’ without jiain 
111 the past yycek Noyember 7 there were two attacks of 
pallor, purple, normal’ yvitliout pain, each associated with 
driying her car m ycry cold weather Cold alone, yyithout 
dm mg did not occasion an attack. Noy ember 11, she reported 
tyyo attacks oj pallor, purple, normal, yyithout pain, since 
tlic last yisit In one attack the pallor e.xtended only to the 
proximal mterplialangcal joints She droye her car 100 miles 
in moderately cold weather without an attack November 14, 
she had one attack of ‘pallor purple, normal’ yyithout pain 
Since this date up to December 18 she had had absolutely no 
attack m spite of cold weather and in spite of dmang Not em¬ 


ber 20 a tonsillectomy was performed Since then the arthritis 
and the pyuria haye definitely lessened. There is a marked 
improyement in the general condition 

SUAiytARy 

In a case of Rajnaud’s disease m yyhich there yyas 
associated a dironic retention of arsenic, the arsenic 
yyas accounted for bv an unequnocal history of 
exposure to arsenical insecticides oyer a long penod 
of time 

Arsenic yyas demonstrated quantitatiyely b) the 
Marsh test 

Under sodium thiosulphate treatment there y\as pro¬ 
gressive improvement and finally complete disappear¬ 
ance of sj mptoms 

Well knoyvn sjTnptoms of chronic arsenical poisoning 
yyere present, namely, recurrent eczema, yyaxy' pallor, 
injection of the tarsal conjunctnae and garlic odor of 
the sweat 

CONCLUSIONS 

The case of Ravnaud s disease reported here was 
caused by arsenic As arsenic is a frequent contami¬ 
nant of many articles used for food and other pur¬ 
poses, it should be searched for as the possible etiologic 
factor m other cases of this syndrome 
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SUBACUTE BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS 


A correlation of the clinical evidence of 

VALVULAR DEFORMITr y\ ITH THE CONDITION 
OF THE VALVES AS FOUND AT AUTOPSY * 


HOWARD B SPRAGUE MD 

BOSTON 


One of the most stnking features of the clinical 
picture of subacute bacterial {Streptococcus viridaiis) 
endocarditis is the frequent occurrence of the disease as 
a terminal condition in patients suffering from rheu¬ 
matic endocarditis tvith clironic vahmlar deformity A 
further point noted is that this infection rarely attacks 
mitral y'alves yyhich on clinical examination slioyy eyi- 
dcnce of marked stenosis Qayvson,^ for example, notes 
among the charactenstic pathologic changes “large and 
villous y^egetations on leaflets otlienvise normal or 
thickened from previous inflammation and invohement 
ot die mural endocardium” Ley me = recently stated 
that “although mitral stenosis is the most common ty pe 
ot rheumatic yalve disease, jet, bactenal endocarditis 
more frequently deyelops in patients yyho hare had 
aortic regurgitation than m those who haye had mitral 
stenosis,” and further, that “it is those patients yvho 
either haye aortic insuffiaencj- or who haye a mitral 
sjstohc murmur yvithout eyndence of mitral stenosis 
yyho are the most ymlnerable in this regard ” 

The latter statement is an expression of an opinion 
yyhich has also been held m the Cardiac Clinic of the 
Iilassachusetts General Hospital To correlate the clin¬ 
ical obsenations with the autops) descnption of the 
yalyes in these cases, the following data are presented 
Dunng the penod from Feb 1, 1919, to June 1, 
1929, a little more than ten jears, twenty cases of sub¬ 
acute bactenal endocarditis were studied at autopsy in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital This does not 


• From the Qirdtac Cltmc ilassachu ctt5 General IIospiUl 

1 Uawson H J An Anabsjs of Two Hundred and Twenty Caics 
of Endocarditu Arch, InL Med OS 157 (Feb) 1924 

2 Le\ine S A, Some Unproved Impressions Concerning the Sub¬ 
ject ot Heart Disease, hvcvj Ens\and J Med 108 SS5 (June 14) 1928 
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include the cases of terminal valvulitis in septicemias 
of other cause, but only those in which the clinical and 
necropsy picture was typical of malignant endocarditis 
due to an anhemolytic (vindans) streptococcus 

The clinical records were reviewed for the descrip¬ 
tion of the character of the heart sounds and murmurs, 
the evidence of mitral and aortic valve involvement, the 
rh 3 'tlim of the heart, the blood culture reports, the 
duration of the heart disease and the age and sex of 
the patient 

The descnption of the heart murmurs was taken 
from the notes of the cardiac consultant, if possible, 
or from the notes of the visiting physician or the house 
officer The cardiac experience of most of these 
examiners was known to me personally and it was 
possible to assess the accuracy of each report These 
observations are presented in table 1 

SUMMARY OF TWENTY CASES 

Age —The age range was from 6 to 47 years One 
case occurred in the first decade, two in the second. 


Table 2 gives the diagnoses of valve involvement as 
stated by the most competent authorities who examined 
the patients 

Disease of the aortic valve was diagnosed during life 
m seven cases but at autopsy was found present in 
eleven In only one case was the aortic valve found 
diseased without mitral involvement 

Heatt Murmurs —Systolic murmurs at the mitral 
area were found in every case except the one with pure 
aorbc regurgitation in which there was questionable 
mitral disease on physical examination In twelve 
cases the systolic murmur was noted as loud In nine 
cases, or about half, a mitral diastolic murmur was 
heard, m only one case was it loud In four other 
cases It was quesbonable In only two cases was an 
accentuation of the first sound noted at the apex In 
every case, therefore, m which mitral involvement was 
present, mitral regurgitation was e\ident clinically, and 
in nine cases in which mitral stenosis was clinically 
diagnosed, the mitral systolic murmur was ether as 


Table 1 —Summary of Cardiac Records 
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seven in the third, seven in the fourth, and three in the 
fifth 

i'ci —Ele\en pabents were males and nine females 

Etiology and Duration of Heart Disease —These 
points were possible of estimation in fourteen cases 
Existing heart injury could be attributed to rheumatism 
in nine cases, to chorea in two and to indefinite infec¬ 
tions such as tonsillitis and abscessed teeth in four, 
in fiAe the etiology was unknown In eleven cases, 
therefore, an obvious rheumabc background was pres¬ 
ent Death occurred in this group from five months to 
twent} -SIX years after the known rheumatic infecbon 
The actual time inteixals were as folloi\s five months, 
two 3 ears, four and one-half jears, nine years, twelve 
3 ears se\enteen 3 ears, eighteen years, twent 3 -two years, 
t\\ent\-three 3 ears, twenty-five 3 ears and twenty-six 
3 ears 

Blood Culture —Blood cultures for Streptococcus 
z’lndaiis vere reported positive in ti\ehe cases, negative 
in SIX cases, and questionable in two cases 

Cluneal Diagnosis —In se\enteen cases the diagpiosis 
at discharge i\as malignant or subacute bacterial endo¬ 
carditis The blood culbire was reported as negatne 
in tno and as questionable in one of the other three 
cases 


loud as the diastolic murmur, or louder In one case 
the mitral diastolic murmur was of the Aushn Flint 
t 3 q 3 e, as no mitral disease was present 

Heart Rhythm —This was normal except in one 
patient vath marked mitral regurgitation, in whom 
auricular fibnllabon seems to have recurred six months 

\ 

Table 2 —Diagnoses of Val fc Involvement 


ilitral regurgitation 4 

Jiltnil stenosis l 

Mitral regurgitation and stenosis 8 

Aortic regurgitation 1 

Aortic regurgitation and mitral regurgitation 2 

Aortic regurgitation and mitral regurgitation and mitral stenosis 2 

Aortic regurgitation and mitral stenosis 2 

Total £0 


before death at the time of the appearance of the 
terminal infection, normal rh 3 Thm having been restored 
four years previously by quinidine sulphate 
Electrocardiograms —In eight cases felectrocardio- 
grams were made In one of these cases the traang 
was recorded five years before the terminal illness It 
IS worth noting, however, that in no instance was nght 
axis deviabon (nght ventricular preponderance) found, 
and m bvo cases left axis deviation was recorded In 
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four cases the aunculo\ entncular conduction time ^\as 
prolonged more than 0 2 second, and m t^vo cases there 
nas e^ndence of delay m intraventricular conduction 
The electrocardiographic records are further proof of 
the infrec^uency of long standing mitral stenosis 

Pathologic Changes—In table 1, figures are given 
for the circumference of the mitral ^alve ring It 
must be admitted that this is only a rough guide of the 
amount of stenosis present, yet in this instance the 
measurements are significantly in favor of there being 
no important narrowing of the base of the valve In 
no case (except m the child of 6 lears with a vahe 
circumference of 7 cm ) was the mitral ring smaller 
than 8 cm , in eleven cases it was 10 cm or more in 
circumference, and in one case it measured 15 cm The 
vegetations themselves on the leaflets may produce a 
rather acute narrowing, as m case 6, and m other cases 
may have been responsible for the mitral diastolic 
murmurs that ere heard 

Three cases of bacterial endocarditis m which 
narrowing of the mitral valve was obvious from the post¬ 
mortem examination presented features which caused 
me to omit them from the present series In none of 
these nas the blood culture positive In one, the 
terminal illness nas of only tnelve dais’ duration and 
the picture was one of an acute process engrafted on 
chronic mitral disease The second patient died of 
congestne heart failure nith auricular fibnllation, and 
the following description of the mitral lalve was given 
“At one place, along a length of 2 cm there is much 
fibrocalcareous degeneration, on the supenor surface of 
which there is a small, brownish red, soft, granular, 
thrombotic mass, which is weakly adherent ” This was 
evidently a late, acute process in a patient with terminal 
mjocardial failure from rheumatic endocarditis The 
third patient was also sick for only twelve days and 
showed a \egetati\e mass on the mitral valve, wdiich 
was noted as presenting only “some fibrous thickening 
and thickening of the diordae tendineae,” from which 
a cerebral embolus had evidentl} been dislodged 

con MENT 

In the study of a disease such as malignant endo¬ 
carditis, which in Its complete form is pracbcally 
always fatal, any information helping in the diagnosis is 
desirable It constitutes the terminal condition in a 
considerable number of patients with rheumatic heart 
disease The data presented here show' that certain 
wctims of rheumatic carditis are more likely to acquire 
this secondary' or modified infection From these 
figures, a tvpical patient may be postulated a w'oman 
beh\ een the ages of 20 and 40, who has had a rheumatic 
infection about fifteen years prewousl}, and m whom 
cardiac examination reveals a loud apical systolic mur¬ 
mur, with perhaps a slight mid-diastohc rumble at the 
apex, without am marked accentuation of the first 
sound, with or wnthout eaidence of early aortic regur¬ 
gitation, and w ith a normal cardiac rh\ thm 

This IS not the description of a patient a\ith marked 
mitral stenosis with a loud sharp first heart sound, 
a loud mid and late diastolic mitral murmur and a 
relatneh slight apical s}Stohc murmur Such a patient 
IS much less hkelj' to suffer from malignant endo¬ 
carditis 

Win 'this IS so iS not known It has been suggested 
that the ngid calafied aahes of chronic mitral stenosis 
are less faaorablc ground for supenmposed bactenal 
in'lcction than those seen m malignant endocarditis. 


being subjected to less trauma since the cusps can no 
longer shut and so cannot strike their abnormal sur¬ 
faces against one anotlier It is also possible that the 
factors responsible for the healing and calafication of 
valves are not active in the latter cases and that the 
protechve antigenic agents are hkew'ise not elaborated 
for defense against Streptococcus viridans That some 
other factor is of importance is, howp\er, suggested bv 
the knowledge that this infection is much less common 
in childhood at the time when rheumatic carditis is 
prevalent and affected mitral valves are not healed or 
calcified 

COXCLTjSIOInS 

1 Twenty cases of subacute (Sti cptococcus vindans') 
endocarditis have been studied in order tliat the descrip¬ 
tion of the mitral vahes at autopsy might be compared 
w'lth the clinical account of the murmurs present during 
life 

2 In all the cases in which the rmtral valve was 
affected (nineteen) there was a sjstohc murmur w'hich 
W'as noted as loud in one half In nine cases a mitral 
diastolic murmur was heard, but in onlv one case was 
it loud and m this case there was a loud systolic mur¬ 
mur also The first heart sound was described as loud 
in onlv two cases 

3 The pathologic examination showed that W'ell 
marked constriction of the mitral lalve is uncommon, 
the circumference being 8 cm or larger in all adolescent 
and adult patients of this series (nineteen) In eleven 
cases of die senes of twent)', the aortic valve w'as 
involved 

4 Patients with iheumatic heart disease in whom 
mitral regurgitation persists w ithout the development of 
evidence of mitral stenosis of marked degree are more 
likely to acquire subacute bacterial endocarditis than are 
those in whom the aalve becomes obviously stenotic 
witlvin a few jears 

5 In cases of questionable malignant endocarditis 
the presence of this disease should be more senously 
suspected if mitral regurgitation is noted as a prominent 
clinical finding than if well marked mitral stenosis is 
present 

270 Commonwealth Avenue 


Subtle Influences of Environment—Marked differences 
exist in the psjchic patterns of the gastric ulcer and gall¬ 
bladder disease groups Indeed, thej are as definite as an} 
differences which have appeared in the morphologic panel 
Furthermore, it should be noted that combinations and over¬ 
lappings of the qualities m the ps}cluc patterns are found )U5t 
as they were in the morphologic panel Such gradations were 
frequently met in the morphologic studies But the} seem to 
be perhaps more frequent or at least less well defined in the 
ps}che Notwithstanding, however, the difficulty of precise 
focus in the task of envasagmg the imponderable elements of 
personaht}, it is none the less possible bv this method to 
gather and project a useful conception of the nature of the 
psvchologic panel But it should be remembered that it is 
quite impossible to conceive of a Imng organism apart from 
Its cnnromient Indeed, the whole purpose of living matter 
IS expressed in its perceptive powers and reaction capaciUes 
Consequentlv these can have no mcamng nor can their nature 
be discovered unless the details of the surroundings with which 
thev engage arc known It is impossible to judge, even 
remotel}, of a man’s character unless we can analvze his reac¬ 
tions to the subtle influences of the environment m v Inch we 
observe him W^c are, therefore, driven to contemplate the 
details of that envaronment with the same sagacit} as vve do 
the man himself—Draper George Disease and the Man, New 
\ork, Macmillan Compan}, 1930, p 182 
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A number of recoveries from meningitis have been 
reported in the literature, but m cases m which the 
diagnosis of a suppurative meningitis has been sub¬ 
stantiated by the recorerj of the causative organism m 
two or more lumbar punctures, the number of reputed 
recoveries is greatly lessened 

Kolmer,^ m writing of pneumococcic and strep¬ 
tococcic meningitis, said that “the mortality of diffuse 
spreading ty'pes with purulent cerebrospinal fluid is 
nearly 100 per cent ’ Previously^ he said stated that, 
m the tw'o instances m which he has seen recoveries, the 
organisms w'ere later identified as the meningococcus 
Neal,’ in 1924, found only' five instances of recovery 
following streptococcic meningitis 

Lamar,^ m 1912, collected thirteen reports of cures 
in pneumococcic meningitis 

Eagleton,'' m 1921, in an analysis of the reported 
reco\ erics from suppurative meningitis m which the 
diagnosis was substantiated by finding organisms in the 
cerebrospinal fluid, collected onh thirty-one cases 
(including his own) In these thirty-one cases there 
was some doubt as to the organism being a meningo¬ 
coccus m SIX or suffiaent data clearly to prove the case 
a suppurative meningitis 

The Goldsteins^ in 1927, after a review of the world 
literature, estimated that there had been about 150 
cases of recoeery from pneumococcic meningitis 

References m the literature to staphylococcic men¬ 
ingitis are rather meager, probably because of the com- 
paratne in frequence of its occurrence 

Neal,’ in 1924, examined a list of 1,535 cases of 
purulent meningitis The most frequent causative 
organisms m the order named were meningococcus, 
pneumococcus, streptococcus, influenza bacillus, staphy'- 
lococcus and Bacillus col: Cases due to the last two 
organisms were found to be comparatively rare 

There seems to be a general impression that a 
purulent meningitis due to a streptococcus is more 
Mrulent than one due to a staphy lococais Perusal of 
the literature fails to offer evidence for or against this 
impression Dandy' ’ attributes more importance to the 
■Mrulence of the organism than to its ty'pe Recorenes 
from staphrlococcic meningitis hare been reported by 
Dand\,' :Moise,'> Lortat-Jacob and Gri\ot,° Salvini,’” 
Emerson,” W harry ” and probably others 


RECORDS OF CHIIDREXS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

\n examination of the records of all cases of 
meningitis (exclusne of tuberculous meningitis) seen 


1 Kclrrer J \ Pneumococcus and Streptococcus Mcninptis 
JAMA. 9^ B7A (March 16) 1929 

2 Kolmer J A f^emotherapj and Serum Therapj of Pneumococcus 
and Streptococcus ienmcitjs Arch Otolaryng 3 491 (June) 1926 

Neal Josephine B ileninpiti JAMA. 82 1429 (May 3) 

1924 

4 Lamar JL \ J Erper Med. IG 581 1912 
£ Ejpleton U P Tr Am Otol Sec. 1921 

6 Told tein II I and Goldstein H G Intcrnat Oin 3:155 

(Sert ) 1927 

“ Dardy E Sure G>nec. ObsL 09 760 (Dec) 1924 
£ Mci c T Surg Gynce ObsU 42 394 (March) 1926 

9 I.crt..t Jacob U .^nd Gnvot M Bull et mem. Soc. med d. bop 
tie Pans 44 I5a5 (Dec 1") 1920 

JO <^alvani C Pen icro meet 17:263 (May IS) J92S 

11 Eirer'crn Kendall Bo^on "M S J 19C 405 (March) 1927 

12 \\ harry H M EnL M J 1 €5 (Jan 16) 1926 


in the Children’s Memonal Hospital for the years 1909 
to August, 1929, reveals a total of 297 cases, of which 
273 were epidemic meningitis, leaving twenty-four cases 
(excluding my own) of septic meningitis In all but 
one of the twenty-four cases of septic meningitis, death 
occurred in from one to fifteen days This one patient 
(case 2) was taken from the hospital without permis¬ 
sion m a dying condition The final outcome is not 
known The ages varied from 12 days to 8 years 
There were fifteen girls and nine boys 

The white blood cell counts were recorded m fourteen 
cases They varied from 3,250 to 58,800, giving an 
average of approximately 22,000 

The cell counts of the spinal fluid taken by lumbar 
puncture were recorded m nineteen cases (one case 
marked many) They varied from 210 cells to 14,400 
An average of these counts gives a figure of about 
3,800 There were only four of the fatal cases in 
which the count exceeded 10,000 In four other fatal 
cases the highest count recorded was 600 cells The 
average of 3,800 cells seems rather low m view of the 
severe ly'pes of meningitis found The cell count in 
epidemic meningitis frequently runs much higher 
A culture of the spinal fluid was recorded in twenty- 
three cases An organism was obtained in one or more 
cultures during life in twenty-one cases In the two 
cases in which an organism was not demonstrated 
during life, an organism was obtained from a culture 
taken at autopsy A streptococcus was responsible m 
thirteen instances Of the thirteen cases, Streptococcus 
licniolyticus was demonstrated m seven instances and « 
Streptococcus vtndaiis in one case In one case in 
w'hich the final diagnosis was Streptococcus hemolyticus 
meningitis, the organism was not recorded In the 
remaining five cases the type of the streptococais was 
not mentioned A pneumococcus was found in ten 
cases In the one case that w’as typed, a pneumococcus 
type IV was found 

A culture of the blood was recorded m five cases 
In four instances a positive report was obtained In 
one patient (case 12) with a streptococcic meningitis, a 
negative report was received from the blood culture 
taken at autopsy All the positive blood cultures 
showed the same organisms that were found in the 
spinal fluid A pneumococcus was demonstrated m two 
cases and Streptococcus hemolyticus in two cases It 
is an interesting speculation whether the blood stream 
infection usually precedes the meningitis or follows it 
An interesting phase to the otolarj’ngologist is that 
of determining, when possible, the probable onginal 
focus A definite infection of the ears immediately 
preceded or accompanied the infection in thirteen cases 
These ear infections were preceded obviously by a nose 
or throat infection A nose infection w'lthout ear 
invohement was recorded m seven cases In one 
instance, the ethmoid sinus w'as found to contain pus at 
autopsy One case w'as secondary to a nasal infection 
with an erjsipelas Another case was secondary to 
measles with an car infection A third case followed 
an eye injurj A pneumonia w'lth an ear infection was 
present m three cases and a pneumonia without an ear 
infection m one instance A possible original focus 
could not be determined m one child No case of 
staphj lococac meningitis was found 

REPORT OF CASE 

R L, a bo\ aged 6 jears was admitted to the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Aug 17, 1929, because of headache, fe\er, 
convulsions and swelling of the forehead and left ejehd 
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The illness began tiio da)s before admission i\ith a frontal 
headaclie and a purulent discharge from the nose, iiorse on the 
'ifcft side The nose had been discharging a mucopurulent 
secretion for the past month The child was said to have had 
smusitis The day before admission he began to have some 
swelling above the bridge of the nose and in the midlme of the 
foreliead accompanied by a high fever In the evening jerking 
began, followed soon b> general convulsions These convul¬ 
sions'lasted about two hours until relieved by packs and 
chloral Vomiting did not occur 


The spinal fluid was turbid and under moderate pressure 
with a two plus positive Pandj test The cell count was 320 
with 96 per cent polvanorphonuclears and 4 per cent Ijanpho- 
cj-tes Cultures of the spinal fluid taken at this time showed 
gram-positive staphjlococa which on further growth proved 
to be Staplnlococcus aureus 

The following day the childs condition was worse with 
increased stiffness of the neck and increased swelling and 
tenderness of the forehead and upper left evclid He was 
irrational at times Positive Brudzinski and positive bilateral 


Table 1—Records of All Cases of Meningitis Seen in C/ii/drcn's Memorial Hospital 






Coll Count 

Culture 

Culture 

While 




Case 

1 

Date 

B/lS/oO 

Sex* 

9 

Ab^ 

0 yr 

In Spinal 
Fluid 

4 000 

of Spinal 
Fluid 

Streptococcus 

of 

Blood 

Kot taken 

Blood 

Count 

10 500 

Result 
Died 3 days 

Autopsy 

No 

Dlagnosla 

Streptococnis 

meningitis 

2 

2A9/22 

d 

2 yr 

2,000 to 4,800 

pneumococcus 

^ot taken 


UnknouTi 
left hospital 

No 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

3 

11 5;"0 

9 

1 yr 


Streptococcus 

Not taken 


Died 10 days 

No 

Streptococcus 

menlngUls 

4 

2/SO/20 

9 

G yr 

3^ 

Streptococcus 

hcmolytlcufl 

Streptococcus 

bemolytlcua 

Not token 


Died 4 days 

No 

Streptococcus 

meningitis 

5 

3/27/20 

cf 

5 mo 

&10 to 14 400 

Streptococ 
cus hemo¬ 
lytic 13 

Not taken 


Died 12 days 

No 

Streptococcus 

meningitis 

G 

S/29/»8 

9 

1 yr 

400 to 10 000 

Streptococcus 

bcmolytlcuB 

22 000 

Died 12 days 

ETd:en*5lve 

streptococcus 

Streptococens 

bemolytlcus 









bemolytlcus 

meningitis 

No 

meningitis 

7 

4/30/26 

d 

2 mo 

320 

Streptococcus 

bmolyticus 

Not token 


Died 16 days 

Streptococcus 

bemolytlcus 

meningitis 

B 

1/ 0/37 

d 

8 yr 

Many 

Pneumococcus 

Not token 


Died 1 day 

No 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

9 

8/23/27 

9 

1 yr 

700 to 2 600 

I»neamoeoecua 

Not token 

3.2j0 

Died 2 days 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 










B fi o m 
bilateral 


10 

4/ 3/27 

d 

6 mo 


Pneumococcus 

Not token 

7600 

Died 1 day 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

11 

iimisi 

$ 

7 yr 

210 to 4,800 

Streptococcus 

No report 

19 000 

pied 9 days 

Streptococcus 

Streptococcus 


bemolytlcus 




bemolytlcus 
meningitis 
pus In left 

meningitis 














ethmoid 


12 

1/20/28 

9 

11 yr 

2S90to3,620 

Strcplococctis 

Negative 

4^000 

Died 1 day 

Streptococcus 

Streptococcus 


bemolytlcus 




hemolytfcu* 

bemolytlcus 









and staphylo 

meningitis 









coccus meningitis 

13 

2/ S/23 

9 

4 mo 


Pneumococcus 

Not taken 

25.400 

Died S day^ 

No 

Pneumococcus 







Died 1 day 


meningitis 

14 

2/11/28 

9 

3 mo 

400 

Streptococcus 

Not token 


No 

Streptococcus 

meutngltla 

15 

2/14/23 

d 

7 mo 

400 to 000 

Pneumococcus 

Pneumo 

17,600 

Died 1 day 

Pneumococcus 

Pneumococcus 






coccu<- 



meningitis and 

meningitis 










pnenmonla 


10 

4/ 5/23 

9 

7 mo 

3 000 

Pneumococcus 

Not token 

14 400 

Died 2 days 

No 

Pneumococcus 

meningitis 

Streptococcus 

meningitis 

Pneumococcus 

17 il 

4/ 8/a 

d 

6 yr 

1 440 

Streptococcus 

Not taken 

£3 200 

Died 2 days 

No 

18 

4/21/a 

9 

8 mo 

2‘»00 

Pne\imococcufl 

Not taken 

6000 

Died 2 days 

No 











meningitis 

39 

u/ 7/a 

d 

6 yr 

no to 0 240 

Pneumococcus 

Not token 

30.400 

Died 2 days 

Pneumococcus 

Pneumococcus 

23 

u/ii/a 


2 mo 

12,000 

type rv 



meningitis 

meningitis 

9 

Pneumococcus 

Pneumo¬ 


Died 1 day 

Pnetnnococcira 

Pneumococcus 

21 

1/ 7/20 


20 clays 



coccus 



meningitis 

mastoiditis 

meningitis 

d 


Streptococcus 

Not token 


Died 1 day 

Streptococcus 

Streptococcus 










bemolytlcus 

bemolytlcus 

22 

2/12/20 

9 

5 yr 

1 43j to 14 000 

Streptococcus 

Streptococcus 

6SS00 

Died 3 days 

meningitis 

Streptococcus 

meningitis 

Streptococcus 






bemolytlcus 

hemolytlcuB 


bemolytlcus 

bemolytlcus 

23 

3/20/20 

9 

7 yr 


^o record 

Not token 

17.200 

Died 1 day 

meningitis 

No 

meningitis 

Streptococcus 

heraolytfcus 

21 

6/13/29 

9 

8 yr 

4 4S0 

Streptococcus 

vlrldans 

Not taken 


Died 1 day 

No 

meningitis 

Streptococcus 

meningitis 


Probable 
Origlnul Focus 
^ot found 
Head cold 
Head cold 

Acute middle car 
Infection. 

Head cold and mid 
die ear Infection 

Acute nofe and 
throat Infection 
■with erysipelas 

Red throat post 
nasal mucus 

Acute middle car 
Infection 1 
u'eck ago 
Congh preccfled 
tUnc«s 


Bloody dl charge 
In right autll 
tory canal 
^ose cold nod 
cough 


Head cold ond 
ocute middle 
ear Infection 

Cough acute Dild 
die ear Infection 
Pneumonia and 
acute middle our 
Infection 
Pneumonia red 
throat and red 
ear drums 
Red throat and 
Injected ear drum 
Cold 

Coryza blood In 
right auditory 
canal 

Injury to orbit 
(stick) 

Acute middle oar 
Infection inn« 
tolditls 

Pneumonia red 
throat Influ 
enza In homo 
Acute middle car 
Infection 

Acute throat In 
fectlon earache 
past month 
Measles acute mid 
die ear Infection 


• In this column Indicates male 5 female 


The past historj was negative e.ycept for an attack of 
diarrhea and vomiting one month before the present illness 
On phvsical examination the child appeared well nourished 
but verj irritable and febrile The ears chest and abdomen 
were normal \ diffuse, brawny, tender swelling without 
redness or fluctuation, was present over the middle and lower 
portion of the forehead and the upper part of the nose and 
left upper ejehd Rigidit) of the neck was present, 
Brudzjnskis sign was absent, and knee jerks were not elicited’ 
The Kcmig sign was positive, the Babmski not constant, ankle 
clonus was not present. 

The blood count was 16 400 with 88 per cent polj-morphonu- 
clears and 12 per cent Ij-mphocjtes 


Kemig signs were present Ten cubic centimeters of con¬ 
centrated antimemngococcus serum was given 
The followang day (August 19) I saw the child in con¬ 
sultation with Drs P F Morf and G P Weiler, who had 
referred the patient to me As his condition was grow mg 
worse and the signs of the meningitis were increasing it 
was decided that he might have a slmi cliance if the left 
frontal sinus was opened e.xtcmallj with removal of the 
inner bony table to establish drainage from the probable point 
of entrance of the infection to the meninges This was done 
the following day The left frontal sinus was filled with a 
thick vellovv pus The mucous membrane lining the sinus was 
detached and appeared to be partly destrojed After the inner 
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table of the frontal sinus was remo\ed, the same jellovv thick 
pus escaped from the dura with a more or less continuous 
flow Cultures of this pus yielded Staphylococcus aureus 
The right frontal sinus was opened by removing the septal 
wall separating the two sinuses Pus was found also m the 
right frontal sinus Cigaret drains were stitched in the 
wound, one drain going to the right frontal sinus and anotlier 
dram to the dura The wound was not closed Lavage of 
the brain was not used at the operation or subsequently The 
general postoperativ e condition was good 

Cultures taken from the frontal sinus, from the dura, from 
tl e blood and from the nose at various times all showed" 
Staphylococcus aureus 

Three davs after the operation pneumonia developed in the 
left lower lobe with later involvement in the right lower 


Analjsis of the blood, September 3, on the thirteenth post 
operative day, showed nonprotein nitrogen 25 mg per 
hundred cubic centimeters of blood, uric acid IS mg, 
cholesterol 210 mg, and creatinine 1 4 mg 
On this date two fluctuating elevations, about 38 mm in 
diameter, developed over the occipital region and over the 
parietofrontal region, which on incision proved to be abscesses 
containing a large amount of thick yellow pus A pure culture 
of Staphylococcus aureus was obtained from each abscess A 
few days later a third abscess occurred in the left parietal 
region which also showed Staphylococcus aureus Roughened 
bone could be felt under each abscess The abscesses were 
probably due to an osteomjehtic process One scalp abscess 
IS still draining with a diminishing discharge at the present 
date (Nov 1, 1929) 


Table 2 —Course of Infection in Case Reported by Author 


Date 

Spinal 

Fluid 

Cells 

Poly 
morpho 
Diiokarc 
per Cent 

Spinal FluM 
Organisms 

White 

Blood 

Cells 

Poly 
morpho- 
nuclenrs 
per Cent 

Blood 

Culture 

Pnndy 

Test 

S/17/29 

320 

90 

Staphylococcus 

aureus 

10,300 

68 


+ + 

8/1S/29 








8/10/29 

8/20/29 

8/22/29 

200 


Staphylococcus 

aureus 




+ 

S/25/29 

8/23/29 

8/28/SO 

130 

cs 

Gram positive 
bacilli and 
Staphylococcus 
oureus 

32 400 

84 

Grom positive 
diplococcus and 
Stophylococcus aurens 

+ 

S/30/29 

0/ 2/29 

010 

81 

Stophylococcus 

aureus 



Stophylococcus 

oureus 

+ 

0/ 5/29 

410 

62 

^egatlve 

12 200 

72 

Negative 


0/ 9/29 








0/11/29 

3 3j0 

91 

Staphylococcus 

aureus 

IG 100 



+ + + 

0/13/29 




10 400 

00 



0/16/29 




16 400 

73 



9/2o/29 




16 900 




10/ 6/£9 




0000 




10/ ^/29 
11/ l/i9 







( 

2/21/jO 



- 






Clinical Conree 

Spinal flald tarbid moderato preflsure con 
vuhlon positive Kernig sign stiff neck 
temperatorc 102 P purulent nasal dis¬ 
charge 

Increased meningeal symptoms positive 
DmdsInsW sign temperature 10o2 F 
swelling of orbit and forehead worse 
10 cc- antlmenlngeococcus serum given 
patient Irrational at times 
Frontal slnnses opened and dura drained 
feigns of pnenmoDfa In left lower lobe 
rational at times thick pus draining 
from dura 

Pneumonic process extends to anterior axil 
Jary line oxygen teat signs of menin 
gitfs persisting 

Pus cells In urine smear and culture from 
dural pas shows Staphylococcus aureus 
In pure culture 

Pains in right eye meningeal cry when 
asleep stffJ neck and positive Feralg 
sign Btni present 

Locallied pneumonic process In right axD 
lary region left ride much Improved 
Two fluctuating elevations (SS mm in diom 
cter) on parfetal and occipital region In 
clseo culture sho-ws pure growth of 
Staphylococcus aureus 
Hemoglobin 00 per cent red cells 8,852 OOO 
temperature IW P 

Positive Brudrinskl and positive Kemlg and 
BablnskJ signs on right side vomiting 
2tO cc of fathers blood given Intramus 
culariy 

Bight pnpn dilated does not react to light 
eyeball immovable. papIUedema general 
condition Improved 

Pneinnonla clearing seen by Dr Ralph Hamll 
(neurologist) signs of meningitis clearing 
Chest clear- eyeball and pupil stni para 
lysed third parietal abscess Incised 
Staphylococcus aureus from culture 
Frontal and scalp wounds still draining 
but leas In quantity 

Sitting up in bed eats and sleeps well feels 
much better paralysis of eyeball and 
pupil stDl persisting 

Can read large print "with right eye left 
Feels fine Is walking no change In right 
eye troutal sinus -wound healed slight 
drainage from one of the scalp abscesses 
meningitis entirely cleared 
eye normal dismissed from hospital 
formal In eveiy way excjept rignt eyeball 
FtlU paralyred slight discharge of eero 
pus from one scalp abscess 


axillao region The pneumonia was probablj of a metastatic 
or a hxpostatic t>pe 

A da> or so later a profuse discharge of pus was obtained 
from beneath the outer portion of the upper ejehd, probably 
a burrowing of pus from the left frontal sinus The spinal 
fluid continued to show the staphylococcic organism (with the 
one exception noted m table 2) each time a spinal puncture 
was made up to and including September 11 (three weeks 
after the operation) 

The cell count xaried from 260 to 3 350 In the instance 
in w hich the cell count was 3 350, the poljTnorphonuclear 
cells were 94 per cent and the b-mphocjtes 6 per cent which 
was about the proportions held throughout, with a slight rcla- 
tne increase in the hTUphocjtes at times 

The highest white blood cell count was 32,400, taken August 
25 fi\e da\s after the operation. 


In the three mstances in which blood cultures were taken, 
positixe cultures of Staphylococcus niirriiy were obtained 
twice. The first negative blood culture was found nineteen 
dajs after the operation 

The patient was semicomatose, drowsy and irrational at 
times during most of his illness, with occasional attacks of 
vomiting Headaches were complained of frequently Many 
times he would waken with a loud cry (meningeal cry) 
September 11, or the twenty-first postoperative day, he 
suddenly developed a complete parabsis of all the muscles 
of the right e>e with a dilated pupil which did not react to 
light He could count fingers with this eje and later could 
read larger tjTie There w^as some question v\hether a slight 
choking of the disk was present or not The paralysis of the 
pupil and of the muscles of the right eje has continued to 
date with some improvement However, all evidence of sepsis 
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has disappeared He has no other eridence of a mental or 
phjsical defect rnth the exception cf a slight discharge from 
one of the scalp abscesses (Feb 21, 1930) 


EXPERIJIENTAL CHROJ.IIU)iI 
DERMATITIS + 


COMMENT 

The questioa arises whether we Mere dealing Mith a 
circumscribed suppuratii e or a diffuse suppurative 
meningitis I am of the opinion that it was a diffuse 
suppuratue meningitis because of the persistence of 
the meningeal signs mth long continued stupor and 
delirium, because of the cell count reaching as high as 
3,350 Mith a marked relatiie increase of the pol}- 
morphonuclear cells, and, most important of all, because 
of the persistent and long continued positive spinal 
fluid cultures 

Yerger found the presence of bacteria in the 
cerebrospinal fluid the best clinical endence of a diffuse 
process 

Greenfleld and Carmichael consider a large number 
of organisms in the smear and in the spinal fluid culture 
as indicating an impending diffuse meningihs 

Most enters consider cell counts of 1,000 or under 
With or M ithout a positir e spinal fluid culture and n ith- 
out marked meningeal sj-mptoms as not necessarily 
meaning a diffuse meningitis 

blost reported cases of cured meningitis are those 
classified as circumscribed meningitis nith a low cell 
count, frequently with an excess of 1}mphoeyfles, and 
Mith or without organisms 

A brain or an extradural abscess may present the 
picture of a normal spinal fluid or it may resemble a 
circumscribed meningitis i\ ith a low cell count, wnth or 
wathout organisms Yerger “ found the cell count to be 
under 400 in 83 per cent of his reported cases of brain 
abscess confirmed by autopsy or operation Eagleton 
states that it is apt to be high m the beginning with a 
drop to as low as 250 in the later stages as the process 
becomes m ailed off 

In the case reported here the boy presented the pic¬ 
ture of a double frontal sinusitis with suppurative 
meningitis {Staphylococcus aureus) complicated by 
bronchopneumonia and multiple abscesses of the scalp, 
probably of osteomielitic origin, with septicemia, with 
drainage of the brain through the probable site of the 
ongin of the infection and iiuth recoiery' 

25 East Washington Street. 

13 \ergcr C F Acute Toxic ^^cTllngo*EacephaUUs oC Otorhmogemc 
Ongin Arch Otolaryng 1 198 (Feb ) 1925 


The Potential Neurotic —It has long been surmised that 
certain psichoses vere due to errors m development—indeed 
wnth idioc) It IS obnous—but the iniestigations of psjchoanaKsis 
have been able to establish this as a general proposition What 
IS termed fixation,” n ith the closelj allied regression ’ is a 
fundamental concept m pss choanalj sis, and from this point of 
view It maj fairlj be said that all mental morbiditj signifies 
an arrest m dcielopment. A potential neurotic or ps 3 chotic is 
some one v.ho still carries about v\uth him a conflict which is 
normalh 'ohed m infanc) , he is some one who has neier 
successfullj passed a given stage of infantile deielopment 
t anous precipitating factors decide whether this state of affairs 
wall come to expression in the form of sjanptoms earlj or late 
m life. The relation between the arrest in ontogenetic devel¬ 
opment and particular difficulties in the phvlogenetic histoo 
of humanit> opens up a fascinating chapter, to which psjeho- 
analjsis has alreadv made promising contributions To sum up 
the three considerations just advanced, psjchoanalvsis has pro¬ 
vided psi-chiatrj with an interpretauon, a djaiamic and a genetic 
^int of vaew—Jones, Ernest Psjchoanal}sis and Psjchiatrv, 
Psichialnc Quartcrli Januar>, 1930, p 90 


C^RE\ P McCORD MD 
HOB\RT G HIGGINBOTHAM, MD 

AND 

J C McGUIRE M D 

CIXCINX \TI 

One of the hoary' traditions of industrial hy'giene is 
that chromium compounds w ill not attack the unbroken 
skin In view of the increasing use of chromium 
through the advent of chromium plating, stainless 
steel and photolithographv, all resulting in increased 
exposure to chromium, it becomes desirable to point out 
the error in the assumption that a break in the integu¬ 
ment IS requisite to chromium action In tlie past, 
chromium dermatoses with a premjured skin have been 
described, but tliese statements have been effectively 
overshadowed by the repeated implication that an 
injured skin is a necessary' forerunner to chromium 
action 

This situation is largely due to confusion betw'een 
“chrome boles” and chromium dermabtis The deep 
undermining “chrome hole” is nearly' always preceded 
by a break in the integument, while the superfimal 
demiatiUs may follow direct irritation of normal skin 
In support of tins atbtude w'e present observations from 
the expenmental appheabon of potassium bichromate, 
ammonium bichromate and chromic aad to the appar¬ 
ently normal skin of thirty'-seven male workers 


CHROMIUM IN LITHOGRAPHY 


Chromic aad and its salts hav'e been in common 'use 
in the lithographic industry for many years Their 
irritating and toxic properties have been recognized, 
and a more or less conhnuous campaign has been 
earned on against their use, but with onlv parbal suc¬ 
cess Chromic aad is still an important factor in 
lithography and is thought to be indispensable in many 
shops Subsbtutes have been found, but the majonty' 
of lithographers shll contend that nothing can approach 
the effectiveness of chromic acid in lithographic etches 
for Zina 

Photolithography is based on the property which 
bichromate-colloid mixtures have of becoming insoluble 
when exposed to light No satisfactory' subsbtutes for 
bichromates or chromates in this process have been 
found Photolithography is rapidly gaming in favor, 
with the result that more and more workmen come m 
contact with the matenals inv'olved 

The follovv'ing is a descnption of the litliographic 
appheabons of chromic aad and its salts 

Etchmg —This is tlie process of desensitizing the 
nondesign parts of the lithographic pnnting plate Both 
zinc and aluminum plates are used The etchmg solution 
is applied after the plate has received the greasy design 
and before it goes to press This mav be done bv the 
arbst, the transferrer or the photolithographer, depend¬ 
ing on the tvpe of plate involved Corrections or 
changes in the design after the plate has gone to press 
are sometimes made by the pressman with the aid of 
etches Tinting and scumming of the plate on the press 
call for occasional re-etching, vv Inch is also done by the 
pressman 

A typical zinc etch consists of 32 ounces of gum 
arable solution (from 4 to 6 ounces of the dry' gum), 


to chromium m lithographic technology were 
supplied by Robert F Reed of the Lithographic Technical Foundatioru 
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1 ounce of 50 per cent chromic ncid solution and three- 
fourths ounce of 85 per cent phosphoric acid solution 
This solution is applied to the plate with a brush or 
sponge and almost invariably comes in contact with the 
hands of the user Rubber gloves have been tried, but 
carelessness usually counteracts their value as a pre- 
ventne measure 

Dainpciiiug —This is the process of applying mois¬ 
ture to the plate during the printing operation It is 
usuallv found that, in order to keep the nondesign parts 
of the plate clean, a little etching solution must be added 
to the dampening water For this purpose the etch 
prepared according to the foregoing formula may be 
added m the proportion of from to 2 ounces to each 
gallon of water Ammonium bichromate is sometimes 
substituted for chromic acid in the etch when it is used 
for this purpose Chromic acid and the chromates are 
seldom used m the dampening water in connection with 
aluminum plates, but by far the larger proportion of 
lithography is done from zinc plates 

Photolithography —In the preparation of the printing 
design on lithographic plates by photographic means, 
the usual procedure is to coat the plate on a whirler 
with a solution, t 3 'pical formulas of which are (1) 3 
ounces of egg albumin scales dissolved in 22 ounces of 
water, (2) 1 ounce of ammonium bichromate dissolved 
in 10 ounces of water In many shops, enough 
ammonia is then added to convert the ammonium 
bichromate to ammonium chromate This reduces the 
tendency of the dned coating to become insoluble 
spontaneously, but the light sensitivity is retained 

In all of these processes, with the exception of 
etching the plate while on the press, and occasional 
applications of the dampening solution, contact of the 
solutions with the skin can be avoided Since many 
woi kinen seem to handle these solutions without appar¬ 
ent harm to the skin, it is difficult to inspire care in their 
use Occasionally, individuals suffer from skin eruptions 
apparently due to the effects of chromates or of chromic 
acid These reactions are the basis of the demand that 
the use of these materials be discontinued 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

For the purposes of this study we sought thirty-seven 
volunteers in industries in which chromium may be 
utilized m the trade practices entailed Twent 3 '-five 
were found among lithographers and twelve among tan¬ 
ners The majorit}' of the lithographers had been 
exposed to the action of chromium at some time during 
their work life but at the time of the investigation 
(with one exception) were free from any demonstrable 
defects attributable to chromates Five of the lithog¬ 
raphers reported that at some time in the past they 
had suffered from chromium action in some form No 
knowai exposure had been the lot of the volunteenng 
tanners, as chrome tanning is no longer practiced in that 
tanner) 

To the normal skin of the lithographers were applied 
gauze dressings saturated, respectively, with 1 and 4 5 
per cent potassium bichromate solutions, and water as 
a control Rubber tissue covers were utilized to pre- 
cent ecaporation 

Some e\aporation under this rubber tissue dressing 
necessani) takes place among men at work The use of 
metal caps tightly strapped on the skin likewise per¬ 
mitted some eaaporation At the end of tw'enty-four 
hours the dressings were remo\ed and tlie results 
recorded Fortv-eight hours later a second obsercation 
■\>-as made as to the skin condition at that time 


In like manner, applications were made to the amis 
and forearms of tanners, namely, ammonium bichro¬ 
mate 4 5 per cent, chromic acid 0 5 per cent, and a 
control consisting of monosodium phosphate, phos¬ 
phoric acid and water in such proportions as to provide 
a /)h of 3 8, which is approximately that of a 4 5 per 
cent solution of ammonium bichromate 

RESULTS 

Twenty of twenty-five lithographers, to whose nor¬ 
mal skin 1 and 4 5 per cent potassium bichromate 
solutions were applied for twenty-four hours, exhibited 
inflammation not found m control tests 

Ten of tivelve tannery workers exhibited a dermatitis 
produced within twenty-hour hours on normal skin as 
a result of the action of ammonium bichromate 

Four of twelve tannery workers exliibited a trivial 
papular dermatitis as a result of the action of 0 5 per 
cent chromic acid applied to normal skin 

None of twelve tannery workers exhibited any mani¬ 
festations of injury to the skin following applications 
of a control solubon with a pn approximating that of 
4 5 per cent ammonium bichromate 

Four of twenty-five lithographers presented vesica¬ 
tion as a result of the action of potassium bichromate, 
while no vesication followed applications of ammonium 
bichromate in equal strengths under similar conditions 

CONCLUSIONS 

Chromic acid, potassium bichromate and ammonium 
bichromate in solutions may readily produce skin irrita¬ 
tion without the necessity of any previous injury 
34 West Seventh Street 


PRIMARY LUNG TUMOR 

REPORT OF SIX CASES WITH NECROPSIES * 
LILA M BONNER, MD 

ATLANTA, GA 

Cancer is so common in occurrence, so widespread m 
distribution, so vaned in manifestations, that it is 
important to the chniaan, whatever his line of work 
may be The general opinion that primary lung tumors 
are among the rare forms of cancer has persisted for 
centuries Today, however, pnmary lung tumors are 
being reported m increasing numbers The internist 
desires to make an early and accurate diagnosis in order 
that the surgeon may develop his technic for the 
removal of primary lung cancer 

ETIOLOGY 

In regard to the etiology of cancer of the lung, many 
queshons arise There is, for instance, the classic fre¬ 
quency among the cobalt miners of the Schneeberg dis- 
tnct m Saxony ’ For centunes these miners have been 
reported as dying in large numbers from malignant 
tupiors of the lung, while people living in the same area 
but not working in the mines did not show any increased 
incidence In 1926 the Committee on Cancer Research 
in Saxony sbidied 154 Schneeberg miners During the 
last four years twenty-one of these men died and thir¬ 
teen of them were found to have carcinoma of the lung 
at necropsy During this investigation 362 individuals 
from the same neighborhood but who were not 
empIo)ed in the mines were also examined roent- 

• From the Albert Steiner Clinic and the Roberts Ginic 

•Read before the Fulton County Medical Society April 5 1929 

1 Weller C V The Pathology of Pnmary Carcinoma of the Lung 
Arch Path, 7i 478 (March) 1929 
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genograplucally, and m none of them was a condition 
resembling lung tumor found It was also noted that 
the lungs of the miners showed a constant though varj- 
mg amount of pneumonokomosis, arising no doubt from 
the stone dust The dust and the air of the mines are 
both radioactive Berbhnger- states that the fact of 
the regional frequency of lung cancer remains How¬ 
ever, cancer has not been frequently reported m con¬ 
junction with cases of pneumonokomosis in other places 
tlian in the Schneeberg distnct 

Qironic irritation ma> be considered one of the 
pnncipal factors m the production of lung cancer Some 
have believed the dusty air, the presence of gases from 
automobiles, the use of tobacco and the inhalation of 
particles of tar from the road beds to be possible 
etiologic factors Konrad and Franke ^ state that in 
Riga there has been a definite increase but that there 
has not been a coincident increase of automobiles and 
the use of tar in road building Thus these factors 
could not account for the increase of lung cancer in this 
locality Chronic imtation from such diseases as 
bronchitis, influenza and tuberailosis may m some cases 
be a forerunner of cancer Among my six patients 
one had influenza, one a lung abscess, and one chronic 
bronchitis for years Of the twenty-four patients 
reported on by Klotz,* ten had chronic diseases of the 
chest, including influenza, asthma, tuberculosis and 
chronic bronchitis Of Adler s patients five had 
bronchitis, seven sj’phihs, six tuberculosis, three influ¬ 
enza and three pneumonia In thirteen of Adler’s 464 
cases of malignant diseases of the lung, there was a 
famih history of cancer Certainly an increase has 
come and numerous authors have accepted the influenza 
epidemic as the most probable explanation, among them 
Berbhnger - Staehehn ” points out that “in many 
statistics the rise of the lung cancer cun'e began a few 
years before the influenza epidemic ’’ Moise ’ of New 
Haven points to the similarity between areas found in 
pnmar)' lung caranoma and epithelial changes as a 
result of influenza 

PATHOLOGY 

Ewing ® states that pulmonTry carcinoma may be 
classified according to histogenesis as ansing from 
(a) bronchial epithelium, (&) bronchial mucous glands, 
and (c) alveolar epithelium While pathologists give 
these three distinct types of primary lung tumor their 
general opinion is that carcinoma arising from the bron¬ 
chial epithelium is the most common type but that the 
onginal type of cells cannot alwa^s be distinguished 

Metastases from pulmonary carcinoma are usually 
numerous and wdespread but lan' with the grade of 
malignancy The vasculantv of the organ facilitates 
dissemination, while the abundant lymphatic channels 
lead to infection of the bronchial nodes m a high pro¬ 
portion of cases and to earl} extension throughout the 
lungs and pleura 


general clinical considerations 
There are certain interesting facts concerning pnmary 
lung cancer It affects males alxiut five times as often 

T t“ 7unahmc des pnmaren Lungenkrebses m den 

Jahren 1920.1924 Klin, W chnschr 4 913 (May 7) 1925 

3 Konrad A and Franke W Ueber primare Lungcnkarzinomc 
Deutsche klm \\ chnschr 55 65’ (Apnl 19) 1929 

4 Wotz O Cancer of the Lung with a ReiJort upon Twcnt> Four 

Cates, Canad M A J 17: 989 (Sept) 1927 ^ 

New f"oe"ling4"nrGC^W 

Kl.n \“c& 4 ISSMSct' 

2s';33°(DecA 19U Carcinoma of the Lung Arch Int. Alcd 

C0T^nanv‘T938“"’" Disease Philadelphia W B Saunders 


as females ” The greatest madence is m the sixth 
decade The six cases reported here occurred between 
the ages of 49 and 68, though the disease has been 
reported in a child of 13 The duration of the disease 
vanes from two weeks to five years ° In most instances. 
It is less than one } ear Among my six cases the short¬ 
est duration iras four months and the longest three 
jears 

One of the cases occurred with a large lung abscess,. 
It was impossible to tell which ivas pnmar\' There was 
no evidence of metastatic areas in the lung from the 
roentgenologic standpoint The patient died three days 
following operation for evacuation of the abscess Lung 
abscess has been commonly found m conjunction with, 
cancer of the lung ” 

T \BLE 1 —TUc Increase of Carcinoma of the Lung ErfressecC 
in Percentage as Reported hv Different Authors 
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Bnot Dora Virchows \rch f path 
Anat -04 SfiO 10’7 


Kfkutb W Quoted by Simp on 


‘^eyfarth Quoted bj Weller 

Reinhardt Quoted b> Slmp«OD 
Fuche Quoted by Shnp on 
Oerttrom Quoted by Simpson 
Biiese Quoted by SImpion 
Barron ilo«es 4rch Surg 4 r24 
(Moy) 1922 

Kloti. O Canad M \ T 
(Sept ) 1027 

Staehelln B Kiln Wchnwlir 4 
1«33 (Sept 24) 10 i> 


Simpson S L Quart J Med 8T 
418 (April) 1020 


Beberteld H Mrd Klin 22 HTl 
1020 


Brandt M Deutfclie racd Wchn 
selir 11821 1027 


Steiner Clinic 
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02 
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73 
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11 

6,2 
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1,6 
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07 

06 
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50 
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1 1 

81 

1021 

20 

ILO 

1023 

1 0 

10 0 
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The signs and sjmptoms are not new or differenb 
Irom those found in other pulmonary conditions The 
cardinal sjTuptoms of early pnmary lung tumor are 
pain dyspnea, cough, sputum and fever Pain is an 
earh and persistent symptom of a pleuropulmonary 
tumor The pain is often referred to the shoulder arm 
or epigastnum In one of my cases the pain around the 
costal margin and the nght flank was the only symptom 
In another, pain radiating down the arm and shoulder 
was the most distressing sraiiptom In a third case, pain 
m the back and the nght arm was the first symptom A 
fourth patient had pain in the dorsal spine and the left 
side of the chest, left shoulder and arm Persistent 
pain in a person m the cancer age should alwavs call to 
mind the possibilih of a hidden malignant condition 
The occurrence of severe and continuous pain in the 

9 ^^eIJe^ (footnote 1) Adler (footnote 5) 

10 Simpson S L Primarj Cancer of the Lung Quart J Med 
87 413 (April) 1929 

11 Fishbwg ilaunct and Rubin K. H Carcmomatoui Abscess of 
the lung Am, J M Sc. 17S 20 (July) 1929 
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-absence of pleiinsy is almost charactenstic of neoplasm 
Constant bonng pain m the upper abdomen, arm or 
shoulder with indefinite or unusual pulmonary symp¬ 
toms should awaken the suspicion of a pulmonary 
tumor Such pain is not usually associated with tuber¬ 
culosis W'^ith the onset of an effusion the pam does not 
disappear, nor does it disappear after the chest is 
tapped Dyspnea, sometimes paroxysmal, is a common 

symptom of pri¬ 
mary lung tumor 
Occasionally it 
occurs in well 
nourished patients 
It mav be caused by 
pressure on the 
trachea or a large 
bronchus, or may 
be associated with 
pleural effusion In 
tlie absence of 
\ascular disease 
d\spnea in the can¬ 
cer age must at 
least suggest lung 
cancer Cough, dry or productive, may be the first 
symptom, as in one of my cases, or it may be absent 
altogether When it appears it is usually persistent 
throughout the illness and may become harassing before 
definite pulmonary' signs are discovered The sputum 
IS not characteristic It may be bloody or punilent and 
mav contain tubercle bacilli It may be large in amount 
or so scant as to be hardly noticeable in the early stages 
Fever, usually low, is commonly present It may be 
irregular or continuous The curve does not vary much 
from that of active tuberculosis 

According to the clinical classification, there may be 
(1) a small solitary tumor producing slight or mild 
sy'mptoms, (2) a tumor with extensne pulmonary' 
involvement produang severe symptoms, (3) a tumor 
with extensne pul¬ 
monary' involve¬ 
ment and causing 
sy'mptoms from in¬ 
vasion or pressure 
on the mediastinum 
or (4) a lung tumor 
V ith such extensive 
metastases that they 
cause the predom¬ 
inating symptoms 
It IS the first 
class, the small soli- 
taiA' tumor produc¬ 
ing mild symptoms, 

that we as chniaans ^ ' ' 

should keep m mind I___,_! 

and diagnose One, ^ (ci,r 2) -Pnmary carcinoma of 

and generally tuo, the lung as seen at nccroi)s\ 

of the following 

sy'mptoms are present pain, d\spnea, cough, sputum 
or fever These symptoms should suggest the pos¬ 
sibility' of a lung tumor and the need for careful 
ph\sical and roentgen examination Physical examina¬ 
tion ma\ be entireh negatne or there may be a slight 
area of dulness and possibly' distant breath sounds In 
some cases of extensne m\ohement, phy'sical signs are 
few and elusne, this suggests the necessity' for the 
roentgen ray, either in the presence or in the absence of 


physical signs Intratracheal injection of iodized oil 
may at this point show an occlusion of a bronchus 
When the tumor has caused extensive pulmonary 
involvement, there may be an area of dulness and 
bronchial breathing I f a bronchus is partially obstnicted 
comage,” that is, the rasping, prolonged expiration 
like that heard nonnally over the trachea, may be heard 
The occlusion of the bronchus frequently causes 
bronchiectasis and produces deceptive physical signs 
Often pleural effusion causes flatness and diminished 
breathing on the side of the tumor This fluid may' lie 
withdrawn for relief of pam, usually without success, 
and often the fluid recurs quickly' It may be straw- 
colored, hemorrhagic or purulent, as it was in one of 
my cases Pleural effusion occurred m thirty-nme cases 
of Simpson's group of 139 It was purulent in nine 
cases, sanguineous m ten and clear m twenty, there was 
a dry' fibrinous pleurisy m fifty'-one cases Again, if 
from the primary' lesion extension occurs to the iieigh- 


Tablf 2 — Lncalioti of Slctaslascs of Cancer of Liiini as 
Given b\ I anons Authors 
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Intrnperitoneal glands 

23 
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25 

11 

riiyrold 



4 

6 


• Reslonnl glnnris 
) Ertrotliorndc glnncls 


boring tracheal and bronchial nodes, signs of mediastinal 
pressure occur Shortness of breath increases, the veins 
ot the neck become distended, and later edema of the 
face is produced The cough becomes brassy in type, 
and much purulent and probably bloody sputum occurs 
Dyspnea and dysphagia commonly' are very severe 
There may be pressure on the nen es, the phrenic inter¬ 
costal, vagus, recurrent larv'ngeal, sympathetic and 
others Hoarseness, paralvsis of the vocal cords, 
cachexia and cyanosis may occur 

If metastasis occurs, all signs may point to the organ 
secondarily invaded Moise ’ reported four cases of 
primary lung tumor m which, because of symptoms 
from metastatic areas, operation was done for brain 
tumor In any case of brain tumor, of apparent gall¬ 
bladder disease of tumor or of tuberculosis of the 
vertebrae, roentgenograms of the chest should lie made 
These can be done with very' little trouble and often 
save the surgeon, the phvsician and especiallv the 
patient from an embarrassing situation 

In earlier years, most of the cases were reported bv 
the pathologist Now in an increasing number diagnosis 
IS made early' First there is m the mind of the 
clinician the possibihtv of a priman lung tumoi and 
the possibility that primary' lung tumors are not so rare 
as they were once thought to l>e A careful historv and 
phvsical examination should exclude other disease, par¬ 
ticularly' cancer in other parts of the body, which might 
cause metastatic cancer ot the lungs Then the chiet 
laboratory assistance in the early' diagnosis is the roent¬ 
genogram It IS by this means that the so-called silent 
lung cancers are found Conditions slight and obscure 



Fig 1 (ca»c 1) —Spindle cell sarcoma of 
the lung as seen at necronsj 



f 1 


Fig 2 (case 2) —^Pnmary carcinoma of 
the lung as seen at nccroi)s\ 
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to physical e-xamination may become large and plain 
when visualized with the fluoroscope Pneumothorax 
for diagnostic purposes is valuable Biopsy of tissue 
removed bronchoscopically or m rare instances coughed 
up may establish the diagnosis Bronchoscopy maj be 



Fic 3 (case 2) —Section of carcinoma sliowinff cell masses at strands 
in dense connective tissue 

considered a serious pioccdure and the patient may not 
submit to the intratracheal iodized oil injection or 
pneumothorax, but nothing is more pleasing to a patient 
than to be ‘x-rayed ” There is often anemia and a 
leukocyte count of 16,000, but blood studies are not 
charactenstic The presence of tubercle bacilli in the 
sputum does not exclude the possibility of lung tumor, 
for they are occasionally found together 

Surgery offers the only hope ot cure Roentgen 
irradiation has been tried and has giyen disappointing 
results A group of nineteen patients treated by high 
\oltage roentgen raAS is reported from the Mayo 
Ginic All died within ten months, all but three in 
four months This brief period of suixival is the same 
in a group of cases in uhicli there was no treatment 
In spite of the fact that life A\as not prolonged, roent¬ 
gen treatment in all but adaanced cases ga\e marked 
teiniKjrary palliation In the six cases reported here, not 
even temporar)' palliation was noticed following roent¬ 
gen treatment 

REPORT or C\SES 

C\sE 1—Mrs R, aged 67, a Jewess, came to the office 
because of cough, wheezing, and pain in the left shoulder Her 
father and one sister had died of cancer She had had bron¬ 
chial trouble” c\er since she could remember Six months 
before admission she began to cough iiolentb and she raised 
about an ounce of i cllow sputum dailj This cough had per¬ 
sisted and was attended bj wheezing and slight asthma The 
pain m her left shoulder, wl ich began about the same time, had 
been constant and was wor e alter coughing Shortness of 
breath had been present on exertion She had had neither ferer 
nor night sweats, though she had lost 10 pounds (4S Kg) 
The patient w*as small and emaciated and had a persistent pro- 
ductiic cough Respiration was rapid shallow and wheezing 
There was dulness aboie the second rib on the left and pos- 

tcriorlj there was flatness from the apex to the third spine. Oier 

tins area breath sounds were distant and no rales were heard 
Oier the rest of the chest, showers of moist rales were heard 
report showed a negatiie Wassermann reaction 
- 000 leukocwtcs 3 650 000 red blood cells 65 per cent hemo- 
globin and a differ ential count of 75 neutrophils 11 small 

1’ Patersem R Rosnlpen Rav Treatment of Primary Cancer of the 
Lung Bnt } Radiol 1 90 (March) 1928 '-ancer or tne 


hmphocjtes, 9 large hmphocjtes and 3 eosinophils Xo tubercle 
bacilli were found in the sputum IVith the aid of the roent¬ 
gen raj, a diagnosis of lung tumor was made 
As Ae patient grew worse, the tumor projected about 2 an 
above the claticle and edema of tlie face and left arm appeared 
Two senes of roentgen treatments gate no benefiaal result 
The patient died nine months after her first stmptoms began 
At necropst a hard mass about S cm m diameter was seen 
in the upper lobe of the left lung which was adherent to the 
chest wall, and, at this point there was a rounded mass some¬ 
what smaller The lung about tlie tumor was edematous and 
somewhat necrotic and it A\as pulled awav from the chest with 
difficultj The mass m the cliest wall m\ol\ed two nbs, destroj- 
ing them so that thej could be cut with a knife Moderate 
adhesions were scattered throughout both pleural cantics, but 
no other nodules were found in atlier lung and no Ijmph nodes 
were imoKed except the lower left cenical nodes No other 
organs were iinoUed Sections of the tumor showed large 
spindle cells All lung structure in the tumor was obscured, 
except that tliere was a moderate amount of anthracotic pig¬ 
ment Slight necrosis with infection was present The diag¬ 
nosis was spindle cell sarcoma, probably of smooth muscle 
origin 

Case 2—D., a man, aged 68, came to the office because of 
pain around the edges of the ribs There was no histon of 
cancer m lus familj The patient had been well up to six 
months before admission, whai he began to feel bad Continu¬ 
ous, disturbing pain occurred around tlie right costal margin and 
111 die right lumbar region He had no digestiie trouble other 
than the pain He was bent and weak, and had a wrinkled, drj 
skin His muscles showed much wasting The thorax was- 
cmphjsematous The right lower hall of the chest appeared 
push^ in The percussion note o\ er the right lung w as In per- 
resonant except for slight dulness at the base. The liter border 
was felt 3 cm below the costal margin The urine showed a 
trace of albumin and 1 plus pus The hemoglobin was 76 per 
cent the red blood count 4,830 000, and leukocites 12,100 
A roentgenogram showed a spherical mass in the right lower 
lobe occupjing the lung substance of the lobe itself and apjiar- 
cntlv not touchmg the heart or tlie chest wall or the diaphragm 
\ diagnosis of primary malignant neoplasm of the lung was- 
made Roentgen therapi was gnen without beneficial results 
The patient died six months after the onset of the simptoms 
At necropsj there was no fluid m cither chest ca\ntj The 
lower lobe of the nght lung was adherent to the chest wall and 

was almost completely 
filled by a firm not 
aery hard, brown 
mass One section of 
the tumor appeared 
diffuse, cellular, and 
partly necrotic, w ith- 
out a capsule and 
gray ish-white Xo 
glands were inaolaed 
On the chest wall at 
the site of the tumor 
there was a white 
mass 1 cm m diameter 
w ith partial destruc¬ 
tion of the rib at that 
point and infiltration 
into the muscle 
Microscopic section 
showed the ahcolar 
structure to be almost completely replaced by tumor tissue The 
diagnosis was carcinoma of the lung, probably of aUeolar origin, 
with extension mto tlie chest wall and no metastasis 
Case 3 —J T M, a man, aged 60, complained of cough, 
sputum, anorexia and loss of as eight for a period of two months 
There was no famih history of cancer He had ne\er had 
pneumonia, bronchitis asthma or any thoracic diseases and had 
been perfecth well until the present illness He had had three 
see ere head colds three months before the onset of the present 
simptoms but did not go to bed Loss of appetite began with 
a cough and at this time he began to lose weight He hail no 
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pain at anj time Four months after the onset, the cough and 
Joss of weight had progressed greatlj and he raised a large 
quantiti of foul sputum He then came to the hospital, where 
he was kept contmuallj in bed The odor of the sputum became 
Avorse The temperature reached 100 F dailj The measured 
amount of sputum was from 200 to 500 cc in twenty-four 
hours, respiration ranged from 22 to 26, and the pulse rate 
from 88 to 108, the urine was normal, and the leukocjtes on 
admission to the hospital were 18,000 Two months later thej 
Avere 32,000, the red blood count was 2,800,000 and the Wasser- 
mann reaction ivas negative A diagnosis of abscess of tlie lung 
A\as made drainage was established and 60 cc of ver\ foul 
pus was obtained The patient died three days later Partial 
aecropsi re\ealed priman lung carcinoma 

Case 4—^\V W H , a white man, aged 51, had been well until 
April 1928, at which time he deieloped influenza, which ran a 
• course of ten da 3 s although he was not confined to bed The 
•disease did not entirelj disappear and pain soon developed in 
fhe right side, followed by shortness of breath A month later 



FiS 5 (case 5) —Gross specimen of primary carcinoma of the lung 
jemoved at necrops) 

■the patient dei eloped an increasingh productiie cough The 
right side of the chest was fiat This was tapped and 16 ounces 
(0 5 liter) of clear fiuid was remoied Two dajs later 32 
-ounces (1 liter) was remoted, and two dajs later 16 ounces was 
remo\ed Repeated tapping did not relie3e the pain, but the 
patient was able to breatlie more easilj July 1, 1928, a small 
firm gland w as found in the axilla The sjauptoms consisted 
mamb of shortness of breath, some pain and general weakness 
but Aen little loss in a\ eight Phjsical examination was nega¬ 
te e, except for tlie chest The left side AAas normal Expira¬ 
tion was markedh decreased on the right and there A\as flatness 
below the third spine Aboie this resonance was impaired 
Breath sounds were absent o\er the back and below the third 
nb m front One enlarged axillao gland 2 cm. bj 2 cm was 
found One skin nodule OJ cm. b\ 0 5 cm was noted in the 
lower part of the right axilla In the abdomen a firm tender 
mass was palpated in the upper right quadrant this was eri- 
denth an enlarged or misplaced Iner The reins were not 
dilated o\er the abdomen Laboraton reports were as follows 
en-throCA tes, 3 700,000 hemoglobin 60 per cent leukocj-tes 
13330, neutrophils, 79 small h-mphocA-tes S large b-mpliocj tes 
14, unne normal Thirteen roentgen treatments to the chest 


were giren without apparent result The sputum increased and 
became blood} m character IVeakness became more marked 
and the patient died nine montlis after his first s}mptoms A 
diagnosis of a possible malignant condition of the lung was 
made 

At necropsy the heart was found pushed over to the left side, 
the base of the heart being at least 2 cm bejond the midline 
The right half of the thoracic caAity contamed fnable white 
tissue, and about 2 liters of tliick, greemsh-} ellow pus The 
mass of tissue apparentl} enclosed the right lung and inAohed 
the parietal pleura and diaphragm Cross section showed a 
small amount of lung tissue remamuig m the center, m winch, 
however, there A\as no aacU defined tumor The left lung was 
not involved The laiers of tlie pericardium Avere adherent so 
that, in incising it, one cut dircctlj into the cardiac muscle 
The bronchial nodes were onh slight!} enlarged The Iner was 
of normal size, slightK mottled and moderatelv fatt}, and con¬ 
tained a whitish nodule about 1 5 cm m diameter Sections of 
the tissue about the lung sIioaa ed chiefly edema and necrotic con 
nectne tissue Avitli areas of epithelial cells in strands and masses. 
The nodule in the Iner was metastatic, but its cell t}pe was tliat 
of loAA cuboidal or Ioaa columnar epithelium, although there 
were areas in which tlie cells were more or less flattened The 
kidncA showed a metastatic structure similar to that of the Iner 
The diagnosis AAas pnman carcinoma of tlie lung The paie- 
nient character of the cells of the lungs indicated a tumor 
arising from the bronchioles or tlie aheoli The columnar t}pe 
of cell seen in the metastatic nodule would indicate that tins 
arose m the epithelium or broiicliioles 

Case 5 —H H , a man, aged 50, complained of pain tlirough- 
out the right arm and sAselhng and stiffness of his neck of one 
montlis duration A ph}sician told him that he had a tumor 
in his chest and sent him to the Steiner Clinic He had lost 20 
pounds (9 Kg ) He was in a dull mental state Avhen admitted 
to the hospital, so that no histor} of pulmonan svmptoms A\as 
obtained He was slightl} emaciat^ There Avas bilateral 
c-xophthalmos AVitli some lagging of the lids The fundi were 
normal One large tender gland AA-as palpated in the right cem- 
cal region There was some crepitation m the right shoulder 
joint The chest showed flatness abo\e the third rib on the 
left Breath sounds were distant o\er this area The labo- 
ratorj report showed hemoglobin, 70 per cent, red blood cells, 
4,000000 and leukocjtes, 20,950 A\ith neutrophils 80, small 
lymphocj tes 12, large 1} mphoci tes 8, and basophils 1 The 
Wassermann reaction AAas negatiAe One tubercle bacillus AAas 
seen The urine AAas normal A cervical gland had been 
remoAed previouslj and a diagnosis of melanosarcoma AA-as 
made The patient died four months after the onset of 
SA niptoms 

At necropsj no moles or pigmented areas of the skin AAere 
noted There AAas a small amount of fluid in both pleural 
cavities The right lung AAas soft and aerated The left lung 
shoAAed a complete consolidation of the left upper lobe Avitli a 
thick contracted scar on tlie surface There Avas inAoKement 
of the mediastinal, bronchial and cervical nodes One nodule 
AAas present m tlie Iner The diagnosis was an epidermoid car¬ 
cinoma, Avith its origin probablj m the terminal bronchioles 

Case 6—M K., a man, aged 59, Jewish, had been in good 
health until tAvo and one-half jears before coming to our clinic. 
Since then he had had seAere persistent cough, Avhich came on 
in paroxjsms He had had Aer\ little sputum, Avhich AA-as iieier 
blood} In fifteen months he had not lost anj aa eight The 
family history Avas negatne A roentgenogram revealed a 
shadoAv m the base of the right lung A large needle AA-as 
inserted into the right side of the chest, but no fluid AAas 
obtained. The patient was sent to his son m NeAV York At 
tlie Lenox Hill Hospital a specimen aabs taken through a bron¬ 
choscope and a diagnosis of cancer of the bronchus AA-as made 
He received tAAentj roentgen treatments At this time he 
AA-as losing AA eight and strengtli, but he was not coughing Seien 
months later a roentgenogram shoAAed a definite increase in the 
size of the shadoAv in the right base, but no eAidencc of metas¬ 
tasis A roentgenogram of the pehis and right knee shoAAcd 
no eA-idence of bone inAohement TAAehe additional treatments 
were giien The patient died three lears after the onset of 
Ins illness 
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Pnmar) cancer of tire lung is now responsible for 
from 5 to 10 per cent of deaths from cancer At the 
Stoner Qimc, in 150 cancer necropsies, five cases were 
diagnosed cancer of the lung Caranoma of the lung 
IS more common than sarcoma Cancer is more fre¬ 
quent m men than m women, and its highest madence 
is in the sixth decade It may be associated mth lung 
abscess or tuberculosis 

The cardinal symptoms are pain drspnea cough 
sputum and fer er According to my clinical classifica¬ 
tion there may be 

1 Slight or mild srmptoms from a small solitary 
nodule 

2 Serere symptoms from extensile piitmonan'- 
ini oh ement 

3 SjTiiptoms due to inrasion of, or pressure on the 
mediastinum from extensive pulmonari invoh ement 

4 Symptoms from extensive metastatic areas from 
an as)Tiiptomatic tumor 

A careful history, physical examination and roent¬ 
genogram will usually establish the diagnosis 

Early surgical resection offers the onlv hope of cure. 
Roentgen therapy has afforded temporary' palliation m 
some instances 

Of the SIX cases of pnmary lung tumor, confirmed 
by microscopic diagnosis, here reported three were seen 
in the office and three at the Steiner Qinic All were 
treated at the Steiner Clinic 

768 Juniper Street, h E 


SUNLIGHT TYPE S-1 LAMP (G E) 
THERAPY IN HUMAN RICIxETS 
AND RACHITIC SPASAIOPHILIA * 


HENR\ J GERSTENBERGER D 

AlvD 

G RICHARD RUSSELL HD 

CLEl'ELAND 


On another occasion '■ it was reported from this hos¬ 
pital that single, weekly, eri-thema-producing exposures 
to the merairj' vapor quartz lamp were adequate for 
the cure of rickets and rachitic spasmophilia The 
appearance on the market of another source of ultra- 
nolet nvs for use by physiaans and the public, namely 
the Sunlight Tyqie S-1 Lamp = of the General Electric 
Conipnm made it seem advisable to establish the effi¬ 
cacy of this source of the antirachitic factor It was 
therefore decided to make observations m a manner 
similar to that follow'ed preiiously' wath the quartz 
lamp 

Accordingly', three rachitic patients were exposed 
once a week, front and back, to Sunhght Type S-1 
Lamp Number 1497-279,° in such a manner as to pro- 


,* t'rom the Babies nnd Childrens Hospital and the Departnicnt 
i cuiatncs Western Res€r\e Xjuiversitv School of Medicine. 

1 Gcr*tenl>erger H J and Hartraan T I Quartz Lamp Thcrai 

VV Rickets and Rachitic Spasmophdia, J A- M A 92 3i 

(rcb 2) 1929 

2 This lamp is a Combination incandescent tungsten mcrcurj a 
housrt m a Class bulb which is permeable to ultraviolet rajs of a wa\ 
length of 2 800 angstrom units 

3 *1^15 lamp was one of the first produced and ^-as not as potent : 

J models therefore the time was increased above th 
ond the distance decreased below required by later models zn ord 

these first obsen^-atioi 

uas established not by the Rwt K^er test but b> the appearance of 
^nitc erythema on the *km of the patients studied W iih onTof the lat. 

CFTihema was produced at a distance . 
80 cm (30 indies) jvntbtn fi\c minutes a definite en-thema withm twd' 
^ ervihema withm twentj two mmutes The ervther 
im'ntrrM 80 K'”"- mrthod nns d„, 


duce a definite erythema Two ot the intants were 
colored, and one was Italian 

The accompanwng tabulation gl^es complete mfonna- 
tion regarding the obsen ations made b^ us on the three 
patients, both during the period before treatmait was 
started and during the penod after treatment was 
begun It IS eiident that m each patient a decided 
m^rovement m the blood calaum and inorganic phos- 



Fiff ] —Appearance of bones in the ann just before treatment \vas 
begun Sept- 24 1929 The blood calaum was 7 3 and the blood phos¬ 
phorus 2 9 



2 —^Appearance of bones four weeks after treatmwt had been 
begun Oct. 29 1929 Definite healing is apparent. The blood calcium 
the (bird week n^as 9 9 and the blood phosphorus 4 1 the fifth week the 
blood calcium was 10 5 and the blood phosphorus 5 6 


phate level was recognizable after two weeks, and that 
normal figures w ere reached in the first patient in four 
weeks, in the second patient m fire aaeeks, and in the 
third patient in seien weeks 



Fig 3—Appearance of bones seven necks after treatment had been 
begun Nov 20 1929 Complete healing bad taken place. The blood 

calcium was 11 and the blood phosphorus 7»2 



pc 4—E^ej-en weeks after treatment Dec. 17 1929 shinring essen 
tiallj normal bone. The blood calcium was 118 and the blo<^ phos¬ 
phorus 


From a stud) of the roentgenograms Jt was learned 
that complete healing occurred in the second jiaticnt hi 
the fifth week and in the tlnrd patient by the seienth 
week (figs 1 to 4), and that it had reached the 50 per 
cent stage in the first patient dunng the fourth week, at 
which time the patient left the hospital 
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Figure 5 * shows comparative spectrograms of the 
quartz mercury arc, the Sunlight Type S-1 Lamp and 
midsummer sunlight It also reproduces the erj'themal 
curve of Hausser and Vahle, the transmission curve of 
the S-1 Lamp, and the relative visiljilitj' of radiant 
energy 

CO^CLOSION 

Observations made on three racliitic infants showed 
that weekly erythema-producing exposures of both the 
front and the back Ixidy surfaces to the rays produced 
by the Sunlight Type S-1 G E Lamp brought about 
healing in the roentgenograms and in the blood within 


HIGH INTESTINAL FISTUL4 

REPORT OF CASE TREATED BY irODiriCATION 
OF POTTER METHOD 

DAVID WARSHAW, MD 

ARD 

WILLIAM J HOFFMAN, MD 

ALBANY, N Y 

Caryl Potter ’ in 1927 and in 1929 described a med¬ 
ical treatment of duodenal and high intestinal fistula, 
and reported its successful use in eight cases Since 
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Fig 5 —Comparati\c sp«trogramii of the <iuartr incrcur> arc the Sunlight Tvi>e S 1 Lamp and midsummer sunlight 
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the same time established b) the authors previously for 
similar weekly exposures of rachitic infants to the 
quartz lamp 

This lamp is a combination incandescent tungsten- 
mercun arc housed in a glass bulb which is permeable 
to ultraMolet ra}s of a wavelength of 2,800 angstrom 
units 

2103 -Vdelbert Road 

4 This chart is pnntetl through the courtesy of Mr "M Luckiesh 
director of the Lighting Research Laboratory \da Park, Cleveland- 


that time we ha\e treated buccessfully a case of high 
jejunal fistula, using a modification of Potter’s idea 

In descnhing his treatment Potter said 

The problem rcsohed itself into destrojang the potency of 
the intestinal juice bj neutralizing its alkahnitj as far as 
possible, and taking care of the excess b> supphmg a protein 
and fat combination in sufficient quantities to use up the juice 

1 Potter Caryl Treatment of Duodenal Fistula J A M A- 
88 889 901 (March 19) 1927 Treatment of Duodenal and Fecal Fistula 
Further Observations ibid 92 359 363 (Feb 2) 1929 
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before It could attack the tissues of the abdominal rx-all Tenth- 
normal hydrochloric acid, the percentage found in the gastric 
juice u-as used to o\ercome the alkalinity of the fistulous 
tract,’ and a thick, heavy, espeaally prepared beef extract mixed 
with olne oil was used as the food for digestion by the pan¬ 
creatic juice and bile. The wound was dressed etery two 
hours the surrounding skm and crater of abdominal wall 
whicli had pretiously been eaten out by the secretion were 
thoroughly cleansed wnth alcohol and dried, and then tenth- 
normal hydrochloric acid was applied, the surfaces being left 
drenched with tire aad After this a thin piece of gauze 
soaked w ith the acid was tamped loosely into the bottom of the 
crater, the edges of the gauze being sufficiently large to e.xtend 
out onto the surrounding skin, and the crater was then packed 
full of gauze dripping wnth oil and a heavy beef preparation 

This treatment is based on sound physiolog}' and has 
pro\ed remarkably effective in Potters senes of cases 
In attempting to appl} it in our case of high jejunal 
fistula, w e encountered difficiilty The preparation of the 
beef juice was a long, arduous procedure, and a delay 
of tw’entv-four hours seemed inevitable before W'e could 
get our first supply The crater w'as enlarging rapidl}, 
doubling its size in twenty-four hours, and 
the patient was in such poor physical con¬ 
dition that it appeared tint death would 
ensue quickly unless erosion of the abdom¬ 
inal w'all W'as halted and nourishment pro- 
x'lded We sought a substitute for the beef 
juice in some readily available protein sub¬ 
stance, and endeavored to contrive a dressing 
which would not require changing every two 
hours, so that the patient could get some rest 
Both of these ends were attained Four 
solutions were found available, namely 
(1) egg albumin, (2) protein milk powder, 

(3) glue (French), and (4) Witte’s pep¬ 
tone The peptone was chosen for trial and 
a 10 per cent solution prepared 

The dressing was devised as follows A 
6 inch square of gauze containing about 
eight thicloiesses was prepared with a hole 
cut 111 Its center the same size as the crater 
in the abdominal wall Around the border 
of this hole was sewed a skirt of gauze about 
2 inches wide so that, when it was spread 
out flat ov'er the wound, the skin for a 
radius of from 2 to 3 inches from the margin was 
completely covered and the central skirt lined the 
walls of the crater Down through the central open¬ 
ing ran a number 18 French catheter, its lower 
end entering the fistulous opening in the jejunum 
for about 2 cm This catheter convejed the tenth- 
nonnal hvdrochlonc acid The circumference of the 
central ojjening, where the gauze skirt was sewed to 
the flat gaiue, was enarcled bv a number 14 French 
catheter whose sides had Ijeen perforated with fine holes 
I cm apart for a distance of 12 cm This catheter 
conveved the 10 per cent peptone solution which 
saturated the gauze and kept the skin, skin edges and 
Sides of the crater bathed in the fluid (fig 1) Gauze 
soaked m tenth-normal hydrochloric acid was packed 
around the central catheter leading into the fistula so 
that food could not escape through the fistula 
The respective catheters were connected to a source 
of supph so that a constant dnp of the protective 
solutions at the rate of 5 cc a half hour was directed 
to the proper point these solutions consisted of pep¬ 
tone solution to cover the skin and crater wall and 
supply a protein to be digested by am unneutrahzed 


trv psin, and the tenth-normal hj drocliloric aad to enter 
the jejunum and inactivate the digestive ferments before 
they emerged from the fistula 

REPORT OF CASE 

Mrs F J, a white woman aged 55, dunng the past year 
had had four atucks of right upper quadrant pain diagnosed 
as acute cholecystitis Her last attack began on April 25 
1929, with severe pain, fever, nausea and constipation On 
phvsical e-xaniination she appeared acutely ill and m great pain 
The temperature was 102 4 F, tlie pulse 110, and respira¬ 
tions 24 The skin and sclerae showed a faint icterus The 
abdomen was slightly distended, and there was extreme tender¬ 
ness and moderate rigidity over the right upper quadrant A 
dehnite mass tlie size of a lemon was palpable in tins region 
A preoperative diagnosis of acute suppurative cholecystitis 
was made 

At operation a small, partially gangrenous, suppurating 
gallbladder was found, wrapped almost completely yv'itli sup¬ 
purating omentum On attempting to dissect the omentum 
ayyay, the operator opened into an abscess caynty leading down 
to the dome of the gallbladder whidi was almost completely 
destroyed An ounce of thick, green pus and about a hundred 


yyhite stones of yarious sizes yyere eyacuated After removal 
of the pus and stones, a rubber tube dram was sewed into the 
gallbladder with a purse-string suture Two cigaret drams, 
one to the foramen ot W iiislow and one to the right lumbar 
gutter, were inserted and tlie woimd was closed in layers 
Temperature, pulse and respiration became normal on the 
fourth day, when drainage ceased. The temperature remained 
normal for four dav s and then rose gradually to 104 Explora¬ 
tion of the gallbladder sinus revealed a stone in the cvstic duct 
apparently the cause of cessation of the biliary drainage The 
rubber tube dram yyas reinserted in the gallbladder tract and 
drainage reestablished 

For three w eeks the temperature did not rise higher than 99, 
then It began to climb slightly higher each eyening The patient 
complained of pain to the right of the old gallbladder sinus 
Careful search hnalh revealed a drop of pus oozing from the 
side wall of the sinus A probe passed into this secondary 
sinus released a small amount of foul pus The probe led 
medially toyvard the umbilicus Tyyo davs later drainage of 
pus ceased and the temperature rose again An encapsulated 
abscess vyas suspected A 2 inch inasion under local anesthesia 
was made vertically downyyard toyyard the umbilicus from the 
middle of the old incision This opened into a cavity just 
posterior to the anterior abdominal wall which contained a 
large amount of foul pus and necrotic material resembling 
omentum. As the contents of this cavity were being evacuated. 
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particles of food such as peas, spinach and milk curds were 
recognized among the pus, all of which uas stamed with golden 
jellou bile. A huge fistula admitting a finger was discotcred 
leadmg into the jejunum apparently close to the duodenum 
A profuse flow of alkaline, semifluid intestinal contents mixed 
with pus rapidly attacked the enlarged wound and surrounding 
skin In twenty-four hours so much digestion of abdominal 
wall had occurred that the crater ivas double its former size 
and the fistulous opening into the jejunum at the bottom of 
the crater had increased proportionately (fig 2) The patient 
began to look haggard, she was failing alarminglj 

At this point It was determined to trj Potter’s method, 
using beef juice and hj drochloric acid dressings As already 
noted, beef juice was not immediateh available because of the 
difficult) of preparing it, 10 per cent solution of Witte's pep¬ 
tone was therefore substituted Later to eliminate the frequent 
changes of dressing and consequent loss to the patient of much 
needed rest, the continuous wet dressing of peptone and hjdro- 
chloric acid alread) described and illustrated was instituted 
The effect of the treatment was remarkable In twenty-four 
hours the wound looked less irritated and had not grown larger 
and the sides of the crater began to look clean On the second 
daj all slough rvas gone, the foul odor of pus was absent and 
health) granulations were apparent On the third da) intestinal 
drainage was markedh diminished, and the fistula, filling up 
with granulations, barely admitted a number 14 rrench 
catheter The distention of the abdomen pretiously existing 
was brought under control and this reduction in intra-intestinal 
pressure was a factor in lessening the eiacuation of intcstin il 
contents through the fistula A few dajs later the fistulous 



Fir 2 —Appearance of crater and fistula from abate just prior to 
institution of j>ci>tone-hydrochlonc acid treatment. The fistulous opening 
aras about one and one half finRerbreadths wide The umbilicus is just 
below and to the right of the wound. 

opening was too small to admit a fine cotton applicator No 
solid or scmisolid material came through On the twelfth da) 
the fistula was closed All drainage had ceased The peptone 
and h'droclilonc aad dressings were discontinued The wound 
was clean and health) (fig 3) On the fourteenth dat the 
edges of the wound were secondanh closed with silkworm-gut 
Two dats later the jiatient was discharged from the hospital 
with the wound completcK healed 


CO^CLLSIO^S 

1 The principles of the Potter method of treat¬ 
ment of duodenal and intestinal fistulas are physiologi¬ 
cally sound and clinically eflPective 

2 Witte’s peptone is a convenient, readily prepared 
and cffiective protein substitute for the beef jiiice-olive 
oil mixture recommended by Potter 



Fig; j—Appearance of wound one week after institution of peptone- 
lijdrocblonc treatment The /istijlous oiKmtng is almo&t complete^ closed- 

3 The combination of IVitte’s peptone in 10 ]3cr cent 
solution of sterile distilled water and tenth-normal 
hydrochloric acid as described resulted m the cure of a 
severe case of high jejunal fistula 

4 The special type of irrigation dressing here 
desenijed permits continuous treatment wnthoiit dis¬ 
turbing the patient 

5 Hydrochloric acid has a marked antiseptic ind 
healing effect on the foul infected tissues of a fistulous 
tract The rapidity with wdiich the W'ound was cleaned 
of pus and necrotic tissue by this method suggests its 
use m other suitable purulent wounds 

373 State Street 


The Heralds of Individuality—Tlierc is no question lint 
tbe form of the bon) skeleton, espcaally the proportions of 
facial design, tell much about the man’s race and famil) breed 
But it IS m the nonmeasurable mo\ing parts of tbe face and 
limbs and trunk that the story of his inner emotional life is 
written Facial expression, posture, gesture are the heralds of 
mduidualit) in function. The habit of looking at these and 
learning to read their significance is as necessar) a part of 
the good doctor s equipment as is his abilit) to recognize the 
difference between the Iymphoc)'te and a pofiTiuclear leukocite. 
In itself, the stud) of human morpholog) adds perhaps but 
little as a means to the larger conception of the man as a 
whole howeier it is well nigh indispensable—Draper, George 
Disease and the Man, New York, Macmillan Compan) 1930, 
p 105 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF CHARCOT’S 
ARTHROPATHY 

analysis of eight\-eight cases* 


UDO J WILE, MD 

AND 

WILTON G BUTLER, MD 

ANN ARBOR, MICH 


Since Charcot’s original description ^ of the arthrop¬ 
athy winch bears his name, an enormous number of 
articles have been wntten There are many hundreds 
of individual case reports and a number of case 
analyses of smaller groups of cases relating to some 
particular phase of the subject No comprehensive 
study of any large group, however, has been attempted 
A considerable degree of confusion and contradiction 
concerning the question occurs not only in the literature 
but e\cn in standard textbooks 

The characteristic enlarged, hypemiotile, relatively 
painless joints are classified under various headings as 
Qiarcot s or tabetic arthropathy, neuropathic arthritis, 
synngotnyehc arthropathy, and arthropathy of penph- 
era! nerve lesions, depending on the author’s point 
of taew with regard to the etiologic factors involved 
The differences of sex incidence, the vanabihty in 
location, the multiplicity of joints involved, and the 
relation to trauma have been made the subject of some 
study IVith a large matenal at our disposal—about 
eightj'-bight cases—it appeared that these questions 
might properly be analyzed with an attempt at their 
solution 

In our study, tlierefore, we have tabulated our 
observations so as to show a definite relation to the fdl- 
lomng eleven factors the age of onset, the sex, the 
joint involved, the history of preexisting syphilis, the 
duration of syphilis previous to the onset of the joint 
involvement, the means of establishing the diagnosis, 
the incidence of trauma, the associated spinal fluid reac¬ 
tions, the t)'pc of cerebrospinal disease present, the 
roentgen observations and, finally, additional assoaated 
data 

Of sevent\-h\o cases in which the age of the onset 
uas knoivn, sixty-tuo occurred between tiie ages of 
35 and 55, eight after 55, and two under 35 The 
vast majority of our cases show an onset between the 
ages of 35 and 55, a finding whicli parallels the age 
jienod of the incidence of sjqihihs of the central nenmus 
sj stem 

The two cases occurring before the thirty-fifth j'ear 
were shown to have been occasioned by other lesions 
than syphilis 

Qiarcot lieheved that the manner of onset was always 
sudden This view, however, is not substantiated by 
otlier authors Of our entire group only nine cases 
showed a rapid onset, while in fifty-six the manner of 
onset was gradual We are convinced that the mode 
of onset m the vast majority of cases is a gradual one, 
the lesions frequently being present long before they' 
are c\ ideut to the patient, and from the onset vuitil the 
joint reaches its final stage many months and, in some 
cases, years may elapse 

With regard to the sex influence, Ochsner = m 1917 
concluded from his study tliat a definite susceptibility' 


c of tbt Dopartmrot of Dcnralology a. 

Univtrstty of Michican Medical School scnicc of Dc XJ* 

J maladies du tysthmc ncrvcux Aeip Ssde 

fourth lesson Ann Sore 25z-489 189? ^ 
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occurred in females Orthopedists, on the other hand, 
for the most part believe that the condition is imcom- 
nion or rare m the female sex In this connection onr 
figures are interesting, showing fifty'-five cases, or 
62 per cent incidence, m males, and thirty-three, or 
38 per cent, in females In otlier w ords, more than one 
third of our cases occurred in w'omen 

When one compares these figures w ith the percentage 
of tabes occurring m females the figure seems large. 
If havnng been stated that tabes occurs in men almost 
ten times as frequently as m women With the definite 
association of tabes and Qiarcot’s arthropathy, it would 
appear, therefore, that a much larger percentage of 
cases occur in women than might be expected m view’ 
of the incidence of tabes in women 

In considenng the queshon of tlie joint involved, we 
were interested not only in the location most frequently 
attacked but also in the question of w'hether mon¬ 
articular or poly'articular involvement occurred With 
regard to the involved joints, we found fifty'-eight cases, 
or 66 per cent, occuring in the knee, twenty-two, or 
25 per cent, in the ankle, six in the spine, five in the 
hip, four in the shoulder, and five m other joints In 
the last named small group, involvement was found in 
the carpal-metacarpal, wrist, elbow, shoulder, intcr- 
phalangcal and tarsometatarsal joints 

Where such small joints were involved, the involve¬ 
ment was for the most part polyarticular Polyarticular 
involvement occurred in twenty-five of our cases, or 
28 per cent Bilateral joint involvement occurred m 
seventeen, and of these, in tweh'e the knee joints on 
both sides were involved 

The suggestion was made by Osier ’ that the involve¬ 
ment of the lower extremities was seen most frequently 
because of the fact that the most marked pathologic 
change in tabes occurs m the lumbar enlargement of 
the cord It seems to us more important as a factor 
that the joints concerned most frequently were those 
which undergo the most frequent strain of daily life 
Polyarticular involvement is very' common The 
x-rays showed m many cases the existence of more 
joints invoh’ed than w'ere clinically v'lsible 
When bilateral or symimetncal involvement occurred, 
the study of the cases showed that the involved Joints 
developed at different times and not simultaneous!v 
The x-rays, as a means of diagnosis, are an invaluable 
aid The roentgenologic picture is so characteristic that 
it may be said to constitute the most important diagnos¬ 
tic feature of tlie condition Particularly is this the case 
in the earlier stages of the condition, when the arthropa¬ 
thy may simulate closely other condibons 

In hfty-three cases of our senes, the roentgenologic 
diagnosis, substantiated by the later chnica! course of 
the disease, was made m forty’ In the remaining thir¬ 
teen cases the roentgenologic diagnosis w-as classified as 
traumatic or infectious arthntts, a subsequent chnical 
history' showing that the cases developed as instances of 
Qiarcot’s joint 

With the high incidence of this form of joint disease 
occurnng in the course of cerebrospinal sy-philis, the 
exact relation to the preexisting syphilitic infection is, 
of course, an all-important factor In our group we 
noted that, of sixty-two patients in w'hom a history of 
syphilis was jecorded, forty, or 59 per cent, gave a 
positiv'e history', tweh’e denied sj'phihs but gave a his- 
tory of suspiaous sy'mptoms, while in sixteen absolutely 

■V ? Pnnciplu and Practice of Vtcdicinc «d 10 New 

\orV D Appleton S. Co., 1926 
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negatne S 3 'philitic histones Mere recorded Of this last 
group, however, nine had positive Wassermann reac¬ 
tions, the remaining seien being negative It is there¬ 
fore evident that, although the majority of patients 
suffenng from this form of joint disease have an 
antecedent syphilitic history, there is nevertheless a 
small group of cases m which the condition occurs with¬ 
out this background 

In fifta' cases, or 56 per cent of our senes, a positive 
Wassennann reaction and definite pathologic changes 
in the central nenmus system were noted In eighteen 
cases a diagnosis of cerebrospinal syphilis was made in 
the presence of clinical symptoms but in the absence 
of both blood and spinal fluid reactions Seven cases 
presented positive biologic reactions but no cerebro¬ 
spinal sjanptoms There remained two cases w'lth 
entirely negative serologic reactions and without any 
cerebrospinal signs or symptoms One of these 
occurred in a child, aged 7, in whom a perfectly char¬ 
acteristic Charcot s joint existed in association with 
spina bifida or as a result of injury to the cord incident 
to operation for the anomaly A second case entirely 
negatne for syphilis throughout but with characteristic 
clinical and roentgen signs occurred follownng acute 
arthntis 

These figures would tend to show that, although 
cerebrospinal syphilis is present in a large majority of 
the cases, it is not a necessarj pnmary cause, as the 
condition may occur absolutely independent of spinal 
cord injury due to syphilitic disease 

The tjpe of cerebrospinal syphilis present was the 
next factor to be analyzed in our group Clinically 
tjpical tabes occurred in sixty cases, clinically topical 
paresis in tivo cases and taboparesis in nine cases, while 
there were ten clinically negative but spinal fluid 
positive cases In the two cases in wdiich paresis was 
diagnosed, tabes could not be excluded in tlie presence 
of major s\mptoms of paresis 

Additional evidence as to the tj'pe of cerebrospinal 
disease present w^as furnished by the spinal fluids 
examined The colloidal gold curve is recorded m 
fort)-six cases In this group taventy-five showed the 
characteristic curve ordinarily associated with tabes, 
twehe showed a descending cune characteristic of 
paresis, and in nine the colloidal gold curie was flat or 
negative A larger number of cases, therefore, viewed 
from this factor indicated a preponderance of tabes over 
other fonns In the majonty of cases in which paresis 
existed taboparesis W'as undoubtedly present Spinal 
fluid Wassermann reactions were positive in twent)-six 
cases, negative in nineteen, and doubtful in one of 
forts -SIX cases in which tins factor was avaflable for 
studs Cell coimts are recorded in thirty-five cases, in 
which in mneteen less than 5 cells per cubic millimeter 
were found A count higher than 10 occurred m only 
sesen cases The organic solids of the fluid in this 
group showed no increase in eighteen cases and a aer) 
lugh increase m onh six 

The clinical studs of our cases from the standpoint 
of existing svplulis as svell as the spinal fluid reactions 
indicates to us that ordinanl) when tlie arthropathy is 
present the cerebrospinal disease is inactwe or onl) 
shghtls progressise 

"Tn other ssords, sse ssere struck b) the large number 
of cases in which the condition occurred in apparently 
stationan or arrested cases of tabes Few of our 
patients showed an) marked s)mptoms of tabetic dis¬ 


ease, such as root pains, crises, optic atrophy or other 
siTiiptoms of cord disease, and singularly few sought 
the hospital for stmptoms referable to central nen'oiis 
s)steni disease, the vast majority seeking relief from 
the joint s)mptoms 

The association of trauma and the effect of injurj' in 
producing the disease have been much stressed by 
lanous authors Our in\ estigation of this factor show's 
that, of seventy-six cases in which traimia was inves¬ 
tigated, in forty-seven cases, or 62 per cent, there w'as 
no history of any injury In eighteen cases, or 24 
per cent, joint disease was definitely established shortly 
after some trauma In this connection it is interesting 
that seven occurred following acute arthritis In one 
group of four cases, injury to the joint preceded a 
MSible pathologic change by a period of more than 
five years Four patients could on suggestion remem¬ 
ber slight mjuiy antedating the joint mvohement 

In interpreting these figures it must be remembered 
that suggestion may ha\e influenced the positne history 
in man) cases 

In considenng the large number in which a well 
de^ eloped Charcot’s arthropathy seemed to lla^e dated 
from an injury, it may properly be questioned whether 
the injury was the exciting cause or, as seems to us more 
likely, the accident resulted from structural w'eakness 
in the joint due to the disease already being present 
before it became clinically evident to the patient It is 
our belief that actual clinical injury is rarely a causal 
agent but that when it occurs it is due to inherent weak¬ 
ness in an already diseased joint 

The high incidence of Charcot’s arthropathy in tabes 
is at first suggestne but becomes less so when one con¬ 
siders tliat only a small percentage of tabetic patients 
develop tlie syndrome From the first descnption of 
the condition by Charcot, a controversy has existed as 
to the actual relationship of the tabetic cord to the 
deielopment of the diseased joint 

Charcot believed that the joint changes resulted from 
1 destruction of trophic fibers m the cord produced by 
the tabes 

Volkmann stated that they w'ere merely the result of 
increased trauma m the ataxic indindual The associa¬ 
tion of true Charcot’s arthropathy with syringomyelia 
and with such other cord lesions as spina bifida and 
direct injury’ to the cord, as by stab w’ound (Riedel*), 
suggest some additional cause besides the tabes as the 
ultimate ebologic factor In this connection otlier 
causes than tabes have been described by Vigne, Jofltroy, 
Salanion, Kermission, Lehmann," Maliwa “ and Dun¬ 
can ’’ 

The existence of conditions other than tabes as the 
idtiraate etiologic factor is suggested by Eloesser’s “ 
brilliant expenments in which, by aitting the posterior 
nene roots in cats, he produced changes which were 
identical with those seen m Charcot’s arthropathy in 
man Eloesser behei es that such lesions are not related 
to a syphilitic arthritis or that the joints are the result 
of destruction of so-called trophic fibers He belie\es 
that the joint changes are due to "trauma and a lack 
of w’aming sense of pain ’’ Against this view is that of 
Cotton,” who believes that the joints should be consid- 


4 Ricdcl Berl Uln W choacbr SO 253 (April 23) 1SB3 

5 Lehmann Med Klin 13 : 629 (June 10) 1917 

6 Walin-a Med Kiln 13 704, 733 (July) 1917 _ _ 

7 Duncan J H Xcuropathic Arthritis J A- M A, 79 1987 


(Dec. 9) 1922 

8 Eloesser Leo Ann Sure CO 201 (Aug) 1917 A Sitm Occur 
riuB in Cises of Tabes Complicated by Charcot Joints J A. M, A 
77 004 (Aug 20) 1921 

9 Cotton F J Ann Surg 72 488 (OcL) 1920 
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ered as s}philitic arthntjdes Philips and Rosenheck*® 
emphasize tlie view that the joint condition is the result 
of peripheral nerve degeneration wlucli they could 
demonstrate microscopically in a number of cases 

It IS quite likely that all these views can be recon¬ 
ciled One constant factor stands out in all the theones 
set forth as well as in the group of cases under our 
observation In every instance the joints involved are 
assoaated witli destruction of their afferent (proprio¬ 
ceptive) nerves, rendering them unable to compensate 
for injurj' With eacli minor injury under these con¬ 
ditions, or wth trauma which might be considered 
physiologic, further deviation in the structure of the 
joint occurs, resulting ultimately in the accumulated 
pathologic change which makes up the end-picture of 
Oiarcot’s joint 

The condition which deprives the joint of its abilitj'- 
to compensate for injury is most frequently seen in 
destruction of the dorsal columns, therefore it is most 
frequently seen in assoaation with tabes It may, bow¬ 
er er, as well result from spina bifida, syringomyelia, 
direct injury, and by cutting of the posterior nene 
roots 

The mcoordinated movements associated wuth the 
ataxia resulting from tabes also play a role m subject¬ 
ing the patient to greater stress by false motion and by 
greater susceptibilty to injury’ In this connection 
faulty posture as a result of hypotonia m tabes likewise 
becomes a contributing factor 

The pnmary factor, therefore, would appear to be the 
inability of the joint to compensate for injury’, 
dependent on spinal cord disease, while the contributing 
factors are the various forms of insult to which a thus 
predisposed joint is exposed 


CONCLUSIONS 


From our study we draw the following conclusions 

1 The greatest age inadence m Qiarcot’s arthropa¬ 
thy occurs between 35 and 55 

2 The mode of onset is m the majority of cases 
gradual and insidious, and extends over a period of 
months or years 

3 The occasional apparently sudden production is 
frequently the result of trauma bringing into visibility 
an existing subchnical process 

4 Qiarcot’s arthropathy occurs three times more fre¬ 
quently in men than m women, as compared with the 
incidence of tabes in the two sexes 

5 Polyarticular involvement is common, no joint in 
the body being immune, but the knee and ankle involve¬ 
ment occur far more commonly than do any other 
forms Cerebrospinal syphilis is present in the 
majonty of the cases Its absence, however, in typical 
cases indicates that it is not the essential pnmary 
etiologic factor Where present, the form of involve¬ 
ment is more commonly tabes 

6 The lyyiical sindrome in the majonty of cases 
seems to be an mactn e or arrested cerebrospinal 
sj'phihs, few sy’mptoms referable to the syphilis being 
present ordinanly 

7 Subchnical insults, such as faulty posture and 
ataxia, jila\ a larger role than actual trauma antedating 
the condition 

S The loss of afferent nene paths to the joint, ren¬ 
dering it unable to compensate for injury’, would seem 
to be the ultiiinte etiologic factor 


Charles Xmro-AnhropatB.M i 
se t n' ^an S) ’ 1924 ^*'° '®' General Cluracteniticf, J A. A1 A 


BILIARY TRACT DRAIN-VGE 

A NEW MANNER OF COMPARING THE LION 
METHOD WITH THE SPA METHOD 
OF THERAPh * 


JOHN TILDEN HOWARD, MD 

BALTIMORE 

Since diagnostic biliary drainage was popularized by 
Lyon' in 1919, the sponsors of the method have 
enthusiastically advocated the therapeutic use of the 
duodenal tube in diseases of the gallbladder and bile 
ducts To me the supenonty' of this new er method o\ er 
the older spa treatment has not been clinically apparent, 
unless, perliaps, a beneficial psychic effect has been 
produced in the neurotic patient by the extraction of 
dark, mahgnant-lookmg bile 


RESULTS OF SOPER AND OF DUNN 


Soper,' m 1924, reviewed the history of the therapeu¬ 
tic uses of magnesium sulphate, the pnncipal salt m 
practically all spa waters that are used in biliary tract 
disease He was favorably impressed w’lth the thera¬ 
peutic results obtained by duodenal drainage following 
the instillation of a solution of magnesium sulphate 
according to the method of Lyon He wfas quick to 
observe tliat only a portion of the salt could be recov¬ 
ered through the tube three minutes after its instillation, 
and that active purgation followed the procedure The 
feces of patients who had had Lyon drainage for a 
period of several hours were unaltered in color From 
these observations Soper concluded that the bile, like 
the magnesium sulphate, was recovered only in part 
through the tube, the intestine shanng with the duodenal 
tube the role of drainage tube 

Of a series of twehe cases of catarrhal jaundice, 
Soper treated five by the Lyon method and seven bv a 
modified spa method He gave to the latter group from 
one-half ounce to 2 ounces (15 to 60 cc ) of a saturated 
solution of magnesium sulphate to which a small 
quantity’ of compound tincture of cardamom had been 
added These doses were given on a fasting stomach 
every morning The clinical results m the tivo groups 
were identical This encouraged him to give magnesium 
sulphate in other biliary tract conditions and he reported, 
‘ My results were as good as, if not better than, 
they had been by tlie use of tlie duodenal tube ” He 
concluded that "there is no essential difference in the 
therapeutic effect of magnesium sulphate whether it is 
giicn by mouth or applied by means of the duodenal 
tube ’’ 

ify oivn clinical expenence corresponded with that of 
Dr Soper It also confirmed the observation of Dunn * 
and otliers, who reported that magnesium sulphate 
solutions introduced by mouth around the duodenal 
tube produced the usual A-B-C bile sequence exactly as 
well as when magnesium sulphate was injected through 
the tube 

I believed that another basis for comparison of the 
two methods of therapeutic drainage would be available 
if It were possible to determine m both procedures the 
concentrations of magnesium sulphate in the duodenum 


rnm me uaJMo-imtJlinal Dtpartment of Jotai Hoplctm Hospital 

Vi Magoaium Sulphate with Especial 

A Ir Gastro-Enterol & 

398 (March) 192S 

3 Dunn A. D ^tne Problems InvoUed in the LionMeltier Method 
of Baiarj Drsinaec Northwest Med. 21 341 (SepL) 1922 
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METHOD OF E\PERIME^T 

Sulphates are practically absent from human bile * 
The intraduodenal concentration of magnesium sulphate 
can be detennmed from the amount of sulphate 
recovered in the bile fractions obtained after drainage 
b^ Ljons method and after oral administration of the 
salt Accordingly, ineestigations nith Ljon’s technic 
Mere made in five patients (in a sixth, the duodenum 
could not be intubated) The patients appeared after a 
strict tM eh e-hour fast The tube was located in the 
duodenum in the usual manner and its position in all 
cases ivas confirmed bv means of the fluoroscope 
Then 60 cc of Li on’s magnesium sulphate solution ■’ 
lias introduced through the tube, and, after two 


COMMENT , 

From the charts and the table it ma} be seen that in 
a small group of cases the intraduodenal concentrations 
of magnesium sulphate iihen the drug ivas giien by 
mouth at least equaled, and usually exceeded, the con¬ 
centration of the salt ivhen giien through the duodenal 
tube according to Ljon’s method So far as I knoii, 
no other figures have been published on tlus particular 
point 

Further, tlie higher concentrations of magnesium 
sulphate iiere maintained longer when the salt was 
giien by mouth than ivhen it was given by way of the 
tube The A-B-C bile sequence was obtained equally 
well b> the two methods I belieie that this adds 



Chart 1 —Intradaodenal concentrattona of maRnestura sulphate (MgSO^ 71120) m bile obtained according to Ljons technic. 


minutes, aspiration or siphonage ivas begun The 
specimens of duodenal fluid were separated into fiie- 
minute portions until definite C bile ivas obtained, 
I e, m the first collection was all of the duodenal fluid 
obtained from two minutes after the instillation of the 
magnesium sulphate until five minutes after its instilla¬ 
tion (really a three-mmute specimen) In the second 
collection w'as the fluid obtained in the fiie to ten 
minute period, m the third ivas the fluid in the penod 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and so on The amount of 
return and the color were noted The number of grams 
of magnesium sulphate per hundred cubic centimeters 
of duodenal content was calculated by a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the method of Rosenheim and Drummond “ for 
the determination of inorganic sulphates The results 
of these analyses are shoivn in chart 1 

ith anotlier group of fii e patients, exactly the same 
preparations were made Tlie duodenal tube was 
passed m each case, and each tube was accurately located 
m the second portion of the duodenum As the tube 
passed through the stomachj no fluid ivas extracted or 
injected Then 60 cc of a saturated solution (at 20 C ) 
of magnesium sulphate was given by mouth to each 
patient This was followed bi a “chaser” of 30 cc of 
tap water Aspiration or siphonage of the duodenal 
fluid was immediateli begun and the bile-stained liquid 
recoiered was divided into the fractions obtained over 
fiie-minute intenals These specimens were treated 
exactli as were those obtained when the magnesium 
sulphate was giien through the tube The results are 
plotted in chart 2 The accompanjung table show s some 
comparatn e figures m the anal} ses 

4 Hammarsten Mendel A Text Book of Physiological Chcinistry cd. 6 
New \ork. John Wiley Sons 1912 chapter MU p 411 

Prepared nj directed by Dr Ljon m a personal comraimication A 
saturated *;olution of raagnesiura sulphate (crystallme) was made with 
distilled water After filtration one part of this was diluted with Iti-o 
parts of water Dr Lron terras this magncsiura sulphate solution (33 
p-r cent volnmetnc) One hundred cubic centimeters of a saturated 
■er-lution of magnesium sulphate at 20 C contains 33 7 Gm. of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate or 69 Gm- of the crrstaDine salL After dilution 
With two parts of water this contains 11 3 Gm of anhvdrous magnesium 
sulphate or 23 Gm of crrstalhne magnesium sulphate per hundred cubic 
centraietcr ^ ix 

M Ro enheim O and Drummond J C Biochetn- J 8 143 (April) 
1914 


another link to tlje chain of evidence for the efficacy 
of concentrated solutions of magnesium sulphate given 
by mouth in drainage of the biliary tract 

Lyon has objected to the onl administration of 
irngnesuim sulphate because he feels that “magnesium 
sulphate is chemically changed bv the acid gastric juices 
and It is no longer magnesium sulphate when it reaches 
the duodenum ^ Again, he felt that magnesium sul¬ 
phate was partly changed by the acidity of the gastric 
juice to sodium sulphate before reaching the duodenum 
and thus constricted rather than relaxed the unstriped 
muscle of the duodenum and Oddi’s sphincter “ 


Intraduodenal Coucriilralwiis of Magiicsiuin SulfiJiate* 



Highest 

Lowest 

Average 


Con centra 

Concentra 

Concentra 


tion 

tlOD 

tion 


Me SOj 

Mg SO. 

Mg SO. 


7 HO 

7 H.0 

7 HO 


(Grams 

(Grams 

(Grams 


per 

per 

per 

Case 

100 Cc.) 

100 Cc.) 

100 Cc-) 

1 

23 0 

0 36 

5 39 

2 

23 0 

0 12 

5 14 

3 

23 0 

0 24 

8 85 

4 

23 0 

0 12 

4 71 

5 

23 0 

0 IS 

6 09 

6 

36 31 

6 IS 

15 82 

7 

27 58 

9 54 

17 75 

8 

21 52 

3 07 

11 64 

9 

27 91 

2 15 

13 40 

10 

30 44 

n 83 

19 45 


* Cn*c3 1 to 5 were treated according to Lyon s technic cases 6 to 10 
bj the method of oral administration- 


Dr A P Bnggs of the department of clieniistry of 
Washington University was quoted b} Soper = on this 
point Dr Bnggs said “Magnesium sulphate is cer¬ 
tainly unchanged in passing through the stomach, 
unless, perhaps, in concentration, it may be diluted, of 
course, depending on the amount of fluid m the stomach. 


7 Lyon B B V A Brief Consideration of fsonsurgical Gall Tract 

Drainage as an Aid to the Surgeon Pennsylvania M J 26: 392 
(March) 1922 , ,, 

8 Lyon B B V The Nature Diagnosis and Management of 
Cholecystitis and Gall Tract Disease with a Resume of the Diagnostic 
and Therapeutic ^ aluc of Duodenal Biliary Drainage Proc, Roy Soc. 
Med (Sect Med-) 21 19 (Dec.) 1927 
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but hydrochloric acid has no action on magnesium 
sulphate ” I cannot entirely concur in the statement of 
Dr Bnggs, for certainly the hydrochlonc aad of the 
fashng stomach content forms some magnesium chlonde, 
although, in my opinion, a neghgible quantity Just 
how much magnesium sulphate might possibly be lost 
by conversion to magnesium chlonde is a problem that 
anses in this connection 

Carlson ° states that the fasting stomach contains an 
average of 40 cc of 0 2 per cent (or less) hydrochlonc 
aad This would contain 008 Gm of hydrochlonc 
acid To this is added 60 cc of a saturated solution 
(at 20 C) of magnesium sulphate, or 20 22 Gm of 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate If all the hydrochlonc 
acid in the stomach reacted with magnesium sulphate, 
the following reaction would take place 

MsSO, + 2 HO pi MgOt + H,SOj 
120 38 72 92 9S 24 98 06 

Let J — Gm of MeSOj chanced to MgCia by the HQ 

X 120 38 

Then-=- 

0 08 (or weight of HQ) 72 92 

X = 0 132Gm of MgSOi 
converted to MgOi 

This is 065 per cent of the 2022 Gm of magnesium 
sulphate that was given Certainly this loss would be of 
no consequence In fact, the amount of magnesium 


more virulent when they are drained into the intestine 
than are tlie bacteria normally present in the colon and 
lower small intestine The tjqihoid earner is not 
harmed when bile laden with the bacilli of typhoid 
passes into his intestinal tube Nor does the appendical 
or pelvic abscess cause systemic injurj' by ruptunng into 
the patent and otherwise uninjured intestine Why 
should other organisms be more virulent? 

It is generally conceded that any tyqie of medical 
drainage has its place only in the treatment of the 
milder infections of the biliarj' tract, or in more severe 
infections when for some reason operation is not 
advised In the latter group, little is expected of an\ 
medical method In the former group the liver is not 
ordinarily injured to an extent which makes one feel 
that It IS unable to exercise its detoxicating function on 
whatever poisons may result from the action of the 
ordinary intestinal flora \\4iate\er toxins maj be pres¬ 
ent in bile drainage from the milder infections can be 
made innocuous by the great margin of safety of the 
liver 

Of the nature, absorption and fate of the toxins 
that are presumed, little is known 

It has been demonstrated that fats and certain 
proteins as that of egg volk, are more efficaaous 
than magnesium sulphate in the production of bile 
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Chart 2—Intraduodcnal concentrations of magncsiuni stxipbate (MgSOi 7 H 5 O) after oral administration 


sulphate that becomes magnesium chloride is less than 
this figure, for the hjdrochloric acid is not all used The 
figures given represent the amount of magnesium 
sulphate that would be lost if the reaction were com¬ 
plete Could such an amount be of physiologic 
significance? 

The advocates of therapeutic biliary tract drainage 
through the duodenal tube assert that by removal of the 
“toxic” and infected bile through the tube the body is 
nd of a hannful substance Such, they say, is not the 
case uhen it passes through the intestine They note 
clinical improvement from Lyon drainage similar to 
that resulting from surgical drainage of the biliarj' tract 
Is drainage by of the intestinal tube less effective, 
or IS it actuallj harmful? In mv judgment the clinical 
results obtain^ bj the spa method equal those resulting 
from Leon’s continuous duodenal drainage, and to me 
the data recorded here make clear one reason for tlie 
success of the former method Further, I do not 
belieee that, m the usual case, biharj' drainage through 
the intestine is harmful Bactena in the intestinal tract 
are not usualh earulent as long as the bowel lumen is 
jxatciit and no local mjurjf to the wall exists It remains 
to be proi ed that bactena from tlie biliar} tree are anv 


CaiUon A J TSc CTOtrol of Hanger in Health and Disease C 
cage Lnucrsitj ot Chicago Press 1916 chapter \IV p 232 


flow Certainly gallbladder shadows in roentgenograms 
decrease in size followang the usual “fat meal ” The 
question is asked, “Is not food drainage sufficient?” 
To this, one can answer only that food drainage is 
probably helpful in the patients w'ho are not obese "gall¬ 
bladder tjqies” HQwe\er, in the usual patient with 
biliary tract infection, concentrated solution of mag¬ 
nesium sulphate is clinicallj very satisfactory I sug¬ 
gest that the patient be spared the time and expense of 
duodenal tube drainage, and that he be directed to sub¬ 
stitute saturated magnesium sulphate solution, from 
which he may expect similar results 

SL MMAEY 

1 In a compansoii of the intraduodenal concentra¬ 
tions of magnesium sulphate after administration of 
the drug bj Ljon’s method and after its oral adminis¬ 
tration in saturated solution, higher average concentra¬ 
tions of the salt were found in the latter case, in fact, 
the maximum concentration when the salt is given 
oral!) usually exceeds the maximum concentration in 
the duodenum when magnesium sulphate is given by 
Lyon’s technic High concentrations of magnesium 
sulphate are maintained longer in the duodenum by the 
oral method than after a single stimulation by Lyon s 
method 
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2 Qiemical opinion and data contradict the view that 
magnesium sulphate m concentrated solution is appre- 
aabl) changed by passage through the stomach evcept 
for dilution 

3 Objections to the drainage of hile through the 
intestinal tube have been discussed 

12 East Eager Street 


THE COXTIHUOUS BATH THERAPY 
OF HEBRA 

ITS LSE I^ THE allgfmeiae krakkenhaus 
IN VIENNA* 

GUSTAV RIEHL. Jr, MD 

\ IE\N \ 

About forty years ago a station for continuous baths 
was opened in the Allgemeine Krankenhaus in Vienna 
by the dermatologist Hebra In spite of the fact that 
these baths have proved to be a most t aluable therapeu¬ 
tic agent in the treatment of many diverse diseases, thei 


are practically unknown m the United States and ve 
feel that Amencan ph\sicians should become better 
acquainted nitli their beneficial influence 

In 1917 the old pnmitive station was replaced by a 
new one nhich is still in use Most Amencan ph^- 
sicians who visit our clinic are totally unfamiliar with 
this method of treatment, and after they ha\e seen it 
thej' express their desire to learn further details about 
it It is because of this interest that I felt justified m 
gmng this desenpton of our work. 

There are twentj-two tubs m the station A con- 
Unuous bath consists of a large rectangular zmc-plated 
copper tub surrounded bi a wooden insulating coating 
with rcmoiable boards coienng it on top Lateral and 
cross-section news are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations There is a mixing chamber at the head 
of the tub where the hot and cold water are mixed 
bdfore flowing in at the bottom of the tub The two 
fi^cets are regulated b\ means of a ke\, so that it is 
iinjiossible for the patient to alter the temperature of 

• From tb- dermatologic clinic of Professor ArzC 


the water There is a water outlet for emptying the 
tub and an opening to dram off the overflow The bed is 
suspended inside the tub, it consists of a zinc-pIated 
copper wire frame and is covered with a felt blanket 
By means of pulleys and a pinion rack at each end, 
the bed can be lifted, lowered, and fixed in any position 
It was Hebra who found out in 1861 what a sur- 
pnsing effect this treatment lias in different diseases 
It was he also who showed that a person may be kept 
in a wmrm bath for many hours, days, weeks or even 
months without harmful effects Circiilatoiy distur¬ 
bances and pneiunoma are the general contraindications 
A point often raised by inc-xperienced physiaans is the 
danger of the sleeping patient drowning Actually a 
case of drowning has never occurred during the entire 
practice of this treatment The sleeping patient will 
W'ake up the moment the angle of his mouth touclies 
the surface of the water Unconscious or drowsy 
patients as w’cll as children are kept safe by means of 
a sheet which is wound around their chest under their 
arms and fixed to the tub Well trained nurses are of 
course a conditio sine qua non 

Ordinary water from the aty 
mams is used It is hardly eier 
necessary to add any' drugs, although 
in some cases of psonasis we add tar 
because it strengthens the action of 
the water I wall not go into the 
details of the many experiments with 
antiseptic, isotonic and hypertomc 
solutions, all of which haae been dis¬ 
carded 

The temperature of the ^vater 
should be about 85 F (29 C ), but 
has to be modified according to the 
wishes of the patient It is kept at 
the same level by gradually replacing 
the cooled w'ater with fresh w'arm 
water It is understood that tlie 
patient himself may ne\er open the 
faucets, this is pre^ented bv the key 
sy stem already mentioned 

A theoretically serious objection 
against our baths that has often been 
raised, especially by' surgeons, is the 
possible propagation of infections by 
the soiled water from one part of the 
body' to another, particularly in 
patients wth clean operable w'ounds But this has 
proved not to be true 

The bib is cleaned once, twice or several times a day 
when necessary, because very sick patients often urinate 
and defecate into the water For the purpose of 
cleaning the tub, the patient is removed to a dry bed 
and covered W'lth a warm blanket while the tub is 
drained and refilled It has often been attempted to 
provide automatic temperature regulation and con¬ 
tinuous renewal of the water, but such apparatus has 
proved to be rather complicated Therefore it has been 
abandoned 

We have often been asked whether it would be worth 
while to install such a station with continuous baths m 
some other aty This, of course, would be a rather 
expensive and complicated proposition, and therefore 
applicable only to the larger hospitals But with the 
following short outline of the sphere of indications for 
the continuous baths, I hope to convince my readers 
of the enormous usefulness of this way of treating 
many different diseases 
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T\rnS OF CASES SUITABLE FOR TREATMENT 
BY CONTINUOUS BATHS 

The best method of classification of the types of cases 
suitable for continuous baths is according to the dif¬ 
ferent branches of mediane dermatologic, surgical, 
gynecologic, neurologic and medical 
Dermatologic —For the dermatologist, cases of uni¬ 
versally or very eNtensnely injured skin are indicated 
for treatment with continuous baths Hebra’s idea of 
putting certain patients with skin diseases into bath¬ 
tubs arose from the observation that in smallpox the 
pustules situated inside the mouth on the alwajs moist 
mucous membrane are more quickly cleaned and 
healed than the ones on the outer skin Smallpox 
fortunately at present is practically only of theoretical 
interest to us 

Hebra soon submitted another severe skm disease, 
pemphigus, to the new treatment Although the water 
does not actually heal pemphigus it shortens the dura¬ 
tion of the rash and is a great relief to the patient 
In general, one has to differentiate between purely 
symptomatic relief and actual healing by the continuous 
l»ths In many cases the hvo effects are combined 
The popularity of the water-baths among the Viennese, 
even the laymen, is due to the fact that almost all the 
cases of extensive severe burns are brought to this ward 
of our hospital It ivas again Hebra who started this 
treatment for bums For absolutely fatal cases the 
water simply relieves pain, it is not able to prolong 
or to save the lives of the patients These most severe 
cases of bums are treated from the beginning -with our 
method, if the case is a doubtful one, we do not put 
the patient into the tub at once but first treat him by 
other well known methods to avoid too great a strain 
on the heart Later on, when the burned areas are 
covered with thick layers of necrotic tissue, the water 
is of the greatest value m accelerating the separation of 
the cmsts Within a relatively short time it is possible 
to remove mechanically the macerated necrotic masses, 
the wounds are soon cleaned and the granulations grow 
rapidly Furthermore, the patients feel very comfort¬ 
able in the \vater, the painful removal of dressings is 
avoided, and there is no bad odor Depending on the 
state of the heart, the patient is kept in the water con¬ 
tinuously or for a few hours each day Cardiac 
stimulants are given in every case 

The continuous bath is a very good method for the 
treatment of erysipelas Rose m 1889 showed that it is 
capable of che^ng the spread of this othenvise not 
easily controllable disease But because of the infec- 
tiousness of erysipelas we do not keep such patients m 
this ward It would, however, be worth while to have 
a small number of “water-beds” isolated for their 
treatment 

Every dermatologist knows that acute weeping 
eczema of a large area of the skin can reduce both the 
patient and the physician to a state of helplessness 
Here the continuous baths bring relief within a short 
time in a much more convenient way than dressings 

The same is true of acute extensive dermatitis and 
eiy throdcmiia of anv kind It is often astonishing how 
the almost unbearable itching vanishes wuthm a few 
hours, the iniproi anent is sometimes so rapid that the 
patient gnes an absolutel} changed clinical picture after 
a short time Later on, the bath treatment can be 
combined wath bland ointments Espeaally impressne 
and 111 mam cases hfe-savmg is the effect of the water 
in cases of sei ere arsphenamine dermatitis, which are 
often combined with the much dreaded pyodermia 


Psonasis vulgaris of a large or universal extension 
can easily be treated m the water-bath The scales are 
readily softened and there is also a marked healing 
influence of the ivater on the plaques themselves Cases 
m which other medications have failed ought to be 
submitted to this method In acute eniptions of 
psoriasis almost all the specific drugs for this disease, 
even arsenic acid, may produce an imtation, such cases 
can be treated m the w'ater-bath m a most satisfactory 
way The rare arthropathic psonasis is especially 
indicated for the water-baths, because the latter have a 
good influence on both the skin and the joint disorders 
Our method is frequently of great value m the 
treatment of ulcers produced bv roentgen rays Often 
the unrehevable pains are soothed by the water and 
the formation of fresh granulations is greatly stimulated 
It also gives mudi relief to the severe itching of essen¬ 
tial and symptomatic pruntus 
One of the most frequent indications for the use of 
the continuous baths giving excellent results is m the 
treatment of the decubitus, or bed-sore In cases of 

bed-sore, the first 
thought of every 
one in our dime is 
the ‘hvater-bed ” 
The surgical, neu¬ 
rologic and medical 
wards are con¬ 
tinually sending us 
cases of decubitus 
to be treated and 
healed The hydro¬ 
static conditions m 
the water, floating 
the body and so 
preventing it from 
pressing on the 
mattress, combined 
with the steady 
rinsing and macer¬ 
ating (perhaps with 
other factors not 
yet studied, such as 
the osmotic inter¬ 
change of fluids), 
make the decubital 
ulcers heal rapidly 
The sloughing tis¬ 
sues are cast off and the wound is cleansed within 
a few days, then fresh granulations appear and the 
epithelium starts growing over the defect Nursing of 
such patients is much easier m the w’ater and septic 
infections are avoided 



Fig 2—Cross section of continuous bath 
apparatus a wooden wall with air space 
b 1 mm xjne plated copw lining c ovtT 
flow d outlet The hand wheel and elcvat 
log gear are at the nght 


Surgical—A large contingent of the cases treated m 
this ward are the patients with osteomvelitis or caries 
with fistulas discharging pus more or less abundantly 
The fact that dressings are not necessary means a great 
relief to the patients and the nurses Here treatment 
with water combined with operative measures is to be 
recommended 

The treatment of infected wounds hy means of con¬ 
tinuous baths, especialli of phlegmonous processes is 
of the greatest importance In such conditions, water 
often gives better results than any other treatment 
Progressive phlegmons w'hose advance even the most 
radical surgical intervention could not stop have often 
been healed by our method During the World War 
this was most striking Our station proved to be much, 
too small but sttll sa\ ed an enormous number of ‘lost ’ 
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cases In this respect the Avater-bath can be compared 
onl) to the Carrel-Dakin method used m the Umted 
States, although it is less complicated, and requires less 
nursing and no matenal for dressings Of course, the 
water can act effectively only m places accessible to it 
Therefore, in the treatment of plilegnions, incisions 
have to be made in the usual manner In thoracic 
empyema, good results have not been obtained 
Fistulas of the stomacli, gallbladder, small intestine 
and uniiary bladder, nith the consecutive, often 
unavoidable irritation of the skin, are favorably 
influenced by the water Here the irritant discharge 
is immediately diluted and ivashed away 

As already mentioned, it is interesting tliat in 
patients who have to be put into the water ivith fresh 
operative wounds, infection never occurs I recall, for 
instance, patients with tumors of the spinal cord, who 
had been treated in the bath for intractable bed-sores, 
in whom laminectomy masions healed by first intention 
m spite of the patients having been replaced in the 
water right after the operation Whether it is the 
electrod 3 mamic action of the metal walls of the tub pre- 
venhng the growdh of bacteria, or the suppression of 
tlie pathogenic germs by saprophytes, there actually 
occurs no infection in the water, provided its influence 
IS a continuous one 


patients were put into warm baths by psj chiatnsts as 
long as a hundred ) ears ago 
I do not know of any station with continuous baths 
in the United States, ivith the exception of the psyclio- 
pathic hospitals However, we hope to have aroused 
sufficient interest m our useful, well tned method to 
stimulate its wider application to conditions encoimtered 
m general surgery, mediane and dermatology 
2, Kantgasse, \t len I 


TRICHINOSIS 

AN OUTBREiVK INVOLVING TWENTY CASES 
AND ONE DEATH * 

J C WILLETT, DVM 

AND 

C L PFAU, AB 

ST LOUIS 

It is generally known that the consumption of raw 
pork is attended with danger from trichinae Processed 
or cured pork and sausages containing pork intended 
for consumption without cooking are free from this 
danger if inspected by federal authorities or if ade- 


Table I— Cardinal Clinical Symptoms tii rourtcen Cases of Trichinosis 


iQcubattOQ 





Period 

Tempera 

Cborncter ol 

Profose 




Case* 

Age 

Serf 

l>af8 

caret 

Forer 

StTcatlng 

Edema 

ilyosltJs 

Complications 

1 

22 


16 

103 

Eemltteot 


Ercllds 

Neck and cxtremltlca 

None 

2 

27 

? 

13 

lOi 

SemUteoC 

Tetf 

Erelldi 

Nock andoTctrcmitirt 

None 

3 

21 

d* 

16 

loo 

Remicteat 

Ictf 

Erelld* and foce 

Nock and extremities 

None 

4 

49 

c; 

n 

103 

BemIttcQt 

\es 

Exc* lore 

Extremities 


5 

63 

§ 

10 

100 

Bemlttent 

Yes 

Eyes 

Neck and extremities 

Temporary paralysis 










ol right 

c 

6 

9 

i 

J03J 

Intenaittent 

Tes 

Eyes 

Eitremitica 

None 

7 


d* 

10 

102 

Intermittent 

\e3 

Eyes and lace 

General 

None 

s 

4 

d* 

IS 

302 

Remittent 

Tea 

None 

General 

None 

V 

S3 

$ 

12 

1G2 

Intermittent 

Yen 

None 

Extremities 

lobar pncamoDla 

10 

62 

d* 

27 

103 

fieraftCent 

Yen 

Eyes ond face 

Eitcrmltlca 

DronebJtls 

11 

20 

c? 

20 

loo 

Remittent 

Yes 

Eyes ftnd fnee 

Extremities 

None 

12 

22 


19 

103 

Intermittent 

Iso 

Fyes and Ince 

Abdomlnol and dlophragm 

Nephritis 

13 

43 

% 

y 

103^ 

Intermitteat 

Tes 

Fyes and fore 

General 

Bronchitis 

U 

37 


10 

103 

Intermittent 

Tea 

Eyes and laco 

Gcneml 

General peritonitis 


* Ail the patients wore white persons 
f In this column Indicates male $ female 
I ilaxfmnm temperature recorded 

In many cases the surgeon needs the action of the 
water to bnng a patient into a condition in which 
operation is possible, as for instance fractures of the 
backbone with decubitus or duodenal fistulas with 
digestion of the abdominal wall 

For frozen extremities the continuous baths have 
proied to be of great value, espeaally during the war 
In imnv cases extremities m which amputations had 
alreadv been planned were saved by this conservative 
measure at least the loss of tissue m the majority 
of cases was smaller than after other forms of surgical 
treatment 

Midical —Patients with very painful poharthritis 
of vanous origin often state that their sufferings are 
considerablv lessened by the continuous bath 

Nciuologic —In many neurologic diseases, such as 
spondvliUs, tabes, multiple sclerosis and myelitis, the 
continuous bath svmptomaticallj helps the patient more 
than anything else except morphine The great impor¬ 
tance of healing a decubitus and therebv preventing 
general infection has been mentioned The water also 
has an enonnously soothing influence in cases of 


quate state or municipal regulations are enforced 
How'ever, when there is no official mspection, methods 
of curing are likely to be inadequate for the destruction 
of Trichiiiella spiralis To secure the destruction of 
this organism the federal regulations ^ require pork 
used in sausages or in any other product intended to be 
consumed without cooking to be kept for twenty days 
at 5 F Tins to be followed by smoking for not less 
than SIX hours at a temperature of not less than 95 F 
and then by dryung for not less than ten days at a tem¬ 
perature not lower than 40 F 

It IS of public health interest in the outbreak reported 
here that thirteen cases resulted from the eating of 
umnspected summer sausage (cervelat) The remain¬ 
ing eight cases were caused by raw pork sausage A 
high school girl associated with the latter group refused 
to eat raw pork because she had been taught at school 
that it was an unsafe practice and therefore escaped 
infection 

This outbreak resulted from the pnehee of a butcher 
who purchased hogs at intervals from the National 

* From tbc St. l^uls Health Division Laboratories 

* Tbis report was made i>ossiblc tbrou^h the cooperation of Drs 
T A. Smith and J A Farrell of the Communicable Disease Section of 
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Stockyards m East St Louis, III, and slaughtered them 
on lus oun premises He made part ol this meat into 
green sausage and a part into summer sausage When 
questioned by at) and state authorities he admitted that 
his cunng process did not conform to the federal gov¬ 
ernment standard for summer sausage ilay 11, 1929, 
he marketed about 60 pounds of such sausage in St 
Louis, peddling it from door to door to his regular 
customers 

After the render, who himself had been ill with the 
disease, was located, a list of his customers rvas 
obtained It w-as found that those who gave a Instor) 
of eating the sausage purchased on hlav 11 had symp¬ 
toms of trichinosis In fourteen cases information as 
to the clinical course of the disease was obtained from 
the phjsician m attendance The cardinal clinical 
symptoms are outlined in table I It will be noted that 
the most persistent clinical S)Tnptoms ware edema of 
the e)es and face and myositis It will also be noted 
that the incubation penod vaned from four to trrentr- 
seven da}^, with an average of fourteen days 

Table 2—The Blood Pictun. m Txucnly-One Cases 
of Tftchtnosis 
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63 
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20 

3 
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3 
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31 

0 
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1 
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1 
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Repeated blood examinations were obtained in only a 
few of the cases It wall be noted in table 2 that most 
of the cases show'ed a marked eosinophilia Case 7 did 
not show an eosinophilia on the fifteenth day Case 13 
also did not show an increase in the eosinophils on the 
eighteenth day, howeier, on the twenty-fifth day there 
was an increase of 22 per cent Repeated differential 
blood counts in case 14 did not show an eosinophilia 
but did show an infectious blood picture This patient 
died on the sixteenth da) of the disease and an autopsv 
revealed generalized peritonitis Tnchindla spiralis 
was demonstrated in the muscle tissue m this case 

SUMMARY 

In an outbreak of tnchinosis im oh ing tw enti'^ cases, 
with one death, thirteen of the cases were the result 
of eating iinproperl) cured summer sausage, and eight 
cases and one death were due to the eating of raw 
pork sausage Tlie t)-pical blood picture (eosinophilia) 
nia\ be obsaired as the result of complications In 
all tliese cases there were pronounced S)mptoms of 
trichinosis before the first case was diagnosed twenh' 
da\s from the beginning of the outbreak In most 
of the cases a tentatne diagnosis of t)'phoid or malana 
Was made 
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Refrigerating si stems ma\ be discussed from two 
angles, the fire hazard and the health hazard The 
code of ordinances of the at\ of New’ York relating 
to these s)stems is, w’lth seierd exceptions which will 
be discussed in detail, adequate to sateguard life and 
propert)’ The laws of New York City relating to 
refngerating s\stems were adopted in 1927, and are 
based on a thorough stud) and report made b) C K 
Michaels, engineenng inspector of the Bureau of Fire 
Prei-ention of the at) of New York 

In this article w'e give first a bnef discussion of the 
present laws m force in New’ York wnth a aew to 
show the safety afforded bi strict compliance wuth all 
the proMsions of the code, and follow’ this witli seieral 
recommendations whicli, in tlie light of new'er knowl¬ 
edge on this subject, should be incorporated in the 
present law’ In New York Cit\ the inspection of 
refrigerating systems is at present under the control of 
the fire commissioner 

Tlie follow’ing refngerants are used m the refngerat- 
mg systems m New’ York City ammonia, carbon 
dioxide, sulphur dioxide, methyl chloride, ethane, pro¬ 
pane. isobutane, ethil chloride, dichloromethane and 
dichloro-ethvlene No refngerant mat be used without 
a permit issued b\ the fire commissioner 

The refrigerating systems are dnaded into three 
classes according to thar capacity 

1 Gass A includes those containing not less than 1,000 pounds 
of refngerant 

2 Gass B includes those containing less than 1,000 and more 
than 20 pounds of refngerant 

3 Gass C includes those containing not more than 20 jiounds 
of refrigerant 

Tlie use of sulphur dioxide, methyl chlonde, ethtl 
chlonde or hy drocarbon refngerants is not permitted in 
class A systems 

Installation of class B systems using ethyl chlonde or 
hydrocarbon refrigerants is not permitted m the 
borough of Manhattan or m other built-up sections of 
the aty 

Carbon dioxide is not used at present in class C sy s- 
tems About SO per cent of class C systems use sulphur 
dioxide The remaining 20 per cent use ammoma, 
uiethy 1 chlonde and some of the hy drocarbons 

The amount of methyl chlonde in any house¬ 
hold refrigerating system used in this aty averages 
about 3 pounds 

PERMITS AXD PERMISSIBLE LOCATIOXS 

It IS unlawful to maintain or operate class A and B 
refrigerating systems without a permit A permit is 
also required for class C systems, except those operated 
in a dwelling containing one or two families in a tene¬ 
ment house used exclusively for dwelling purposes, or 
in a residence portion of a business building Applica¬ 
tion for a permit must be made withm fort)-eight hours 
after the installation is completed Only the refrigerant 
specified in the permit ma) be used in the system 

No class_ A or class B S) stem ma\ be installed in 
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no refrigerant may be placed in the system until a 
permit has been obtained 

The direct method of refrigeration (one in which the 
refngerant is arculated to the substance or space 
refrigerated) is not permitted in any building outside of 
the refrigerating machinery' room, except (a) in build¬ 
ings used exclusively for ice making or for refngerat- 
ing purposes, or both, (b) when not carried above the 
first floor of business buildings, (c) in the business 
section of business buildings, provided the entire system 
IS confined to one floor in the space occupied by a single 
tenant, (d) in the business section of a residence build¬ 
ing when not earned above the first floor, (c) in a 
residence building occupied by not more than two 
families, or m any building, provided a nonirntant and 
nonflammable refngerant is used 

The law defines the refrigerating machinery' room 
as any room in which a refrigerant is circulated, but 
does not include expansion coils when these are located 
in cold storage rooms or refngerator boxes 

SEGREGATION OF REFRIGERATING 
MACHINER\ ROOMS 

Ail refngerating machinery rooms in which an 
irntant refngerant is used must be maintained vapor 
tight Alt doors of such refrigerating machinery 
rooms which open into other parts of the building must 
be self-closing and close fitting so as to prev^ent the 
escape of vapor, and other openings that ma) permit 
the passage of v'apor to other parts of the buildings 
must be vapor tight and kept closed 

No openings from elevator shafts m a refrigerating 
machinerv' room are permitted This provision, how¬ 
ever, does not apply to dumbwaiter shafts the door 
openings of which are protected with self-closing doors 

In class A and B systems in which an irritant refng¬ 
erant is used, the doors of the refngerating machinery' 
rooms must open outward 

VENTILATION 

Each class A, B and C refngerating machiner)' room 
must be independently provided with means for ade¬ 
quate ventilation to the outer air The ventilation is 
to consist of a wnndow or windows opening directly to 
the air, or mechanical means capable of exhausting the 
foul air from the room 

The term “multiple system” (as commonly used) 
refers to household units supplied by a central plant 
It IS not permitted in tenement houses (A “tenement 
house ’ as defined bv tlie law’s of New York Citv is a 
house occupied bj’ more than two families maintaining 
independent cooking faalities ) 

Household units are reasonablv safe However, the 
subject of ventilation and segregation of rooms m 
which household units are located is not receiving the 
attention of any department at present, and the danger 
of the refngerant percolating through the other rooms 
in cases of defective refngerating S}stems must be 
guarded against 

Tlie segregation of the retngerating room is impor¬ 
tant in all cases m which an irntant refngerant is 
used 

Refrigerating rooms using nomrntant refngerants 
such as methvl clilonde and hvdrocarbons should be 
V entilated but not necessanly segregated, so as to allow 
dilution of the air as a safety factor 

The fire department has no junsdiction in tenement 
houses used exdusivel) for dwelling purposes and two 
familv houses using the class C system, and inspections, 
therefore, are not made bv the fire prevention bureau 


Authonties in the engineenng field agree that this 
city has a high standard of safety conferred by the New 
York code of ordinances governing the installation and 
operation of refngerating systems 

The Public Health Service, the Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of Mines in Health News F-31A, 
released about Sept 1, 1929, state that ammonia, sul¬ 
phur dioxide and methyl chlonde cannot be breathed 
with impunity but none are violent poisons when 
breathed for a short time in low concentrations If 
the same amount of the three substances is considered, 
methyl chloride is the least poisonous of the three, but 
because with this substance the pliysiologic effects are 
quite different, it is hard to make a quantitative com- 
panson Sulphur dioxide and ammonia have strong 
odors which are easily recognized and are so imtating 
that no one is likely to breathe much of them if an 
escape is possible 

kiethyl chlonde has a slight and rather pleasing odor 
w’hich probably would not awaken a sleeping person 
and might not be recognized by one who was awake To 
this fact IS to be attnbuted any greater hazard from 
methyl chlonde than from other commonly used refng 
erants Most of the trouble attnbuted to methyl 
chloride has occurred in connection with multiple 
refngergting systems installed in apartment houses 
(outside New York City) 

In an article on methyl chlonde poisoning from 
domestic refngerators,' the health commissioner of 
Chicago states that the cases of methyl chlonde poison¬ 
ing which hav’e been reported in Chicago were due to 
leaks in the apartment units in kitchenette apartments 
havnng multiple unit refngerating systems With such 
a system using from 100 to 200 pounds, a leak in the 
piping in any one unit may allow the escape of great 
quantities of methyl chlonde into a single apartment 
) In New York City the venhlation and the segregation 
of A, B and C types of refrigerating systems are pro- 
v’lded for by the code of ordinances Permits are issued 
by the fire department to all A and B types of refng¬ 
erating systems and to class C only in certain cases At 
present no permit is required for class C refrigerating 
systems in private (one and two family) dwellings and 
in tenements when used for dwelling purposes exclu¬ 
sive!} The fire department inspects all class A and B 
s} stems, but class C sj stems only when used for com¬ 
mercial purposes 

At present no aty department inspects class C refng¬ 
erating systems in dwellings of one and two families or 
in tenement houses occupied for dwelling purposes 
exclusively The present law with respect to the ven¬ 
tilation and the segregation of irntant refrigerating 
svstems of the class C t}pe in pnvate dwellings and 
tenement houses is not enforced 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

1 No refngerating machinery room should be used 
for sleeping purposes 

2 All refngerating machinery rooms should be 
properl} ventilated, and those using irntant refngerants 
should be properly segregated from the rest of the 
apartment 

3 A deasion should be made as to w'hich city depart¬ 
ment should make inspections of the refngerating svs- 
tems in tenement houses not at present inspected by the 
fire department or any other department 

505 Pearl Street 

1 Kegel A- H McNally, \\ D and Pope A S Methyl CHorjdc 
Poisoning from Domestic Retngcratorf J A. iL A- 03 1 353 (Aog 3) 
3929 
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5 The splint was tlien sterilized m boiling water and was 
ready for use. 

The splint was lightly padded with gauze and bound to the 
hand with a 2 inch roller bandage at the wrist and fingers to 
maintain extension 

With the splmt thus applied, through and through rubber dam 
drainage was easily inserted, dressings were applied to the palm 
and dorsum, and the hand bath was used without removing the 
splint from the hand Care was taken that the circulation to 
tlie fingers was not disturbed and that pressure on the fingers 
was not too great as the result of the bandage 
The advantages of this splint are as follows 
It IS light, cheap, and easily sterilized 

It can be made to fit any patient and is adaptable to w'ounds 
of varying extent involving the wnst, hand or fingers 

It prevents contracture but permits the use of x-rays as well 
as of wet dressings and tlie hand bath 


CORD CONNECTION TOR ELECTRICAL OTOSCOPES 
M H Cottle JI D Chicago 

Electrical otoscopes are universally used for diagnosis, but 
their employment is limited if manipulations within the external 
auditory canal become necessary 

In cleaning out tlie canal, for example, the trained otologist 
holds an ear speculum and the pinna with one hand and has 
the other hand free for working With the ordinary electric 
otoscope the battery handle is too heavy and cumbersome to 
allow a similar working arrangement The examiner is forced 
to hold the pinna with one hand and the otoscope with the other 
hand 

The otoscope proper can by simple means, as illustrated, be 
separated from the battery handle, allowing its employment to 



Cord connection in relation to the parts of the otoscope. 


the fullest extent and tlie free use of one hand The connection 
illustrated was made at my direction by the H G Fischer 
Company of Chicago and consists of a light weight double elec¬ 
tric ware with suitable terminals for making contacts wntb the 
detached parts of the otoscope. 

In the examination of young infants, this apparatus finds Us 
greatest usefulness 

30 North Uichigan Avenue. 


A SLING TO PREV ENT SAWING AND STRAIN 
ON THE NECK 

H W Haight, hi D New Beuxswice, N J 

The accompanying illustration shows an ordinary triangular 
sling of brown sateen, two cut out of one square yard, with 
the cut edges hemmed, and a pad of the same material, 21 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, with a padding strip of cotton batting, 
1 inch thick, of the same size, and with Uvo straps 1% mches 
wide sewed across the anterior surface of the pad, lA inches 
from eacli end All loose edges are turned m and stitched. 



Tailored sateen sline devised to prevent strain on the neck. 

When used as illustrated, the sling prevents sawing and 
strain on the neck The tailoring makes a neat appearance and 
the brown sateen blends well with any costume. In my experi¬ 
ence, patients have been much more willing to wear the neat, 
comfortable, sightly sling 
5 Elm Row 


FLAN HYPERSENSITIVENESS *■ 

WiLLiAU C Blace HD Delves 

Many cases of specific hypersensitivity to various foods have 
been reported by numerous investigators Duke ^ reports a 
senes of cases m which many varieties of food acted as the 
causative agents Ricliet - states that all the aliments may be 
etiologic factors in food allergy with milk, eggs and wheat the 
most common. Balyeat^ mentions abdominal pain, vomiting 
and diarrhea as symptoms of food allergy, and gives two case 
records m which tlie causative agents were wheat and eggs, 
respectively Rowe,* in a general discussion of allergy, cites a 
case of dermatitis due to contact with flaxseed. 

Allergic reactions of this type vary greatly in seventy, and 
the onset of the symptoms may be immediate, as in the cases 
reported here, or may be delayed for a time following the 
ingestion of food In these cases the causative agent was a 
breakfast food consisting of mixed cereals, the specific factor in 
which was flax 

REPORT OF eVSES 

Case 1 —W N, a man aged 23 a medical student, was 
given for breakfast a cereal called Roman Meal ’ cooked as 
porndge, which he had never eaten before As the first spoonful 
caused a tingling and burning sensation of his lips and tongue. 


* From the Department of Clinical Pathology Univcraity of Colorado 
School of Medicine. 

1 Dnl-e VV VV Food Allergy as a Cause of Abdominal Pain Arch, 
InL Med 28 151 (Ang ) 1921 , . . „ 

2. Richet Read before the Colorado State Medical Society Iv-V 
to be published , . . tn 

3 Balycat, R "M Hay Fc\cr and Asthma Philadeljibia F A UaMS 

Compa^^^ "X H Allergy m the Etiology of Disease J fjb K Clm- 
Med. 13 31-40 (Oct ) 1927 
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formed, so that it could not he determined whether a fuso- 
spinllarj nienimtitis was the cause of death Three jears later, 
Yates = reported a somewhat similar case Operation disclosed 
the mastoid cells replaced by a spongy hemorrhagic mass, 
smears from which also showed innumerable fusospirilla 
Recently Motfa ^ reported tw o instances of ehronic otitis media 
and external otitis which resulted from an infection of these 
organisms The occurrenee of fusospinllary meningitis as a 
complication of a chronic fetid otitis media has been described 
recently bj Fanton 

During the past year, we have had an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing in children three instances of infection of the ear by spiro¬ 
chetes and fusiform baalli, which seemed worth reporting on 
account both of their apparent rarity and of the rapid thera¬ 
peutic results which were obtained with arsenical medication 


REPORT OF CASES 


Case 1—S, a girl, aged 3 jears, one of twins, was first 
seen at 3 weeks of age when the weight was 6 pounds (3 Kg) 
During the first jear, the ehild had two attaeks of pneumonia, 
otitis media and glossitis The weight was 16% pounds (7 5 
Kg) at the end of tlie first jear, and the general condition was 
poor At IVi jears the patient suffered from Vincent’s angina 
which was treated with an intramuscular injection of 0^ Gm 
of sulpharsphenamme and was cured within a week During 
the past jear the child had had chronic gingivitis The results 
of the Wassermann, Pirquet and Schick tests were negative 

The present illness began, April 3, 1928, when a profuse 
purulent diseharge was observed from the right ear Saline 
irrigations were given every four hours without effect April 
26 the discharge became more profuse serosanguineous and 
of fetid odor The right auricle was greatly swollen, and it 
was difficult to introduce an car speculum into the right canal 
on account of the marked edema of its walls Profuse bleeding 
also resulted from this attempt The right posterior auricular 
glands were enlarged but edema was not noted nor was tender¬ 
ness elicited over the mastoid region Except that the general 
condition of the child was poor, anemic and malnourished, the 
phvsical examination was negative. On account of die previous 
history of Vincent s angina and the bloody fetid cliaracter of die 
aural discharge, the possibility of a fusospinllary infection of 
the ear was suggested Smears from the aural discharge and 
from die wall of the external canal, after the latter had been 
carefully cleaned, revealed large numbers of fusiform baalli 
and spirochetes Both tonsils were normal to e-xternal exami¬ 
nation but smears from them also showed manj. spirochetes 
and fusiform bacilli Examination of the gums was negative 
for these organisms Subsequent examinations gave die same 
results 

The aural condition became progressively worse and on 
j\Iay 8 about two weeks after the onset it was decided to 
give the child sulpharsphenamme locally and sjstemicallj, 
From 5 to 10 drops of 10 per cent solution was instilled into 
the ear every four hours and 0.2 Gm of sulpharsphenamme 
was injected intramuscularly Within twentj-four hours 
marked improvement was noted A speeulum could now be 
mtroduced into the ear vvuth little difficulty and without the 
production of bleeding A perforation in the posterior mfenor 
quadrant of the tvmpanic drum was vnsible Within fortj eight 
hours the discharge had entirely ceased and ever since the ear 
has been normal 


(^ase 2_E B aged 3)4 jears, was first seen at 7 months, 

when the weight was 18 pounds (8 Kg) At 13 months of 
age the dnld had an attack of measles and since that time had 
liad chronic otitis media At 2 jears the patient had pertussis 
The present weight was 33 pounds (IS Kg) 

Julj 7 1928 the aural discharge became more profuse and 
fetid in character The e.xtemal canal was swollen and bled 
easilj on introduction of the speculum A grajish white mem¬ 
brane could be seen on the superior wall of the canal On 
account of the fetid character of the discharge and the bleeding 


2 Yales D G Mastoiditis Dne to the Micro-Orsanistns of \ mcent s 
^ due asf A'^o’jte^medriundfflta con as^ 

'°'srpni'’un1^srdi^meump« <1^ ^-^baeta m 

bambmo Clin pediat. 9 677 (Sept.) 1927 


on slight manipulation of the external canal a diagnosis of 
Vincent’s infection of the ear was thought of Smears from 
the discharge and the external canal revealed numerous spiro¬ 
chetes and many fusiform bacilli Smears from the gums and 
the tonsils were negative for these organisms 
Julj 12, from 5 to 10 drops of a 10 per cent solution of 
sulpharsphenamme was instilled into the left ear and 02 Gm. 
was injected intramuscularly Within forty eight hours the 
fetid character of the discharge disappeared and no bleeding 
from the external canal was observed on introduction of the 
speculum The middle ear, however, still shows a purulent 
discharge which has been m existence for more than two years 
Smears of the discharge and from the external canal are now 
negative for spirochetes and fusiform baalli 

Case 3—Y R, a girl, aged 4 years, was first seen in 
August, 1926, when years of age, because of an attack of 
Vincents angina which wms treated with 0 2 Gm of sulphars 
phenamine intramuscularlj, and which disappeared in a few 
days In September, 1928, she developed an upper respiratory 
infection which was complicated by bilateral otitis media The 
discharge from the right ear disappeared m two weeks; but that 
from the left ear jiersisted 

December 13, the child was reported as having a foul bloody 
discharge from the left ear Examination revealed a slightly 
swollen auricle and an edematous external canal, which was 
covered with a dirty grayish membrane which bled profusely 
on slight manipulation Smears showed numerous fusospinlla 
Fusiform bacilli or spirochetes were not seen in smears taken 
from the tonsils and gums Two days later, sulpharsphenamme 
therapy was instituted and within twenty-four hours the fetid 
odor and bloody discharge from the ear disappeared The 
edema of the canal subsided and the smears became negative 
for fusospinlla However, a purulent discharge from the ear 
still persisted 

COMMENT 

In one of these three instances of infection of the e-xtemal 
car by spirochetes and fusiform bacilli (case 1), it may be noted 
that the discharge from the middle ear disappeared rapidly fol¬ 
lowing the administration of sulpharsphenamme, which suggests 
that the tympanic cavity also was infected by these organisms 
Fusiform bacilli and spirochetes may be conveyed into the 
ear through the external auditory meatus by means of con¬ 
taminated fingers, ear syringes or other foreign bodies They 
can also find entrance through the eustachian tube as a result 
either of aspiration or of migration from the nasopharynx. It 
IS often difficult to decide which has been the mode of entrance 
In case 1 large numbers of spirochetes and fusiform bacilli 
were observed in smears taken from the tonsils, although they 
appeared normal The child had an attack of Vincent’s angina 
SIX months prior to the aural infection and, m spite of the fact 
that she was treated with an intramuscular injection of sulph¬ 
arsphenamme, presumably continued to harbor these organisms 
within the tonsils It seems likely that in this instance the 
fusospinlla entered the middle ear through the eustachian tube 
and gained entry into the external auditory canal through the 
perforated tympanic drum In the other cases examinations of 
smears taken from the tonsils and gums did not reveal the 
presence of fusiform bacilli and spirochetes, so that it is prob¬ 
able that they were conveyed into the ear by way of the external 
auditory meatus 

It is interesting to note that m all three cases either an 
acute or a chronic otitis media anteceded the fusospinllary 
infection. These organisms are essentially saprophytic but 
acquire pathogenic activity when the integrity of the tissue with 
which they come m contact is altered as a result of bacterial, 
mechanical or toxic factors The persistent aural discharge 
resulting from an inflammatory process of the middle ear prob 
ably eroded the epithelial lining of the external canal and thus 
jiaved the way for the entrance and multiplication of these 
organisms 

Since Vincents infection of the gums and tonsils is rather 
common m children m institutions it appears somewhat sur¬ 
prising that Vincent s infection of the ear is so infrequent 
Perhaps this condition occurs more often than one is led to 
believe but remains undiagnosed The sudden appearance of 
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STATE SCIENTIFIC AID TO CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

A. goiernment, for the protection of the people 
against crime, establishes an intricate legal machiner}’ 
consisting of courts, prosecutors and police, and gi\es 
them statutor} rules of thumb bj which the) ma^ work 
For the imestigation of supposedly violent deaths the 
office of coroner or of medical examiner has been adde-d 
The office of coroner, as has been emphasized previously 
in these columns, functions poorlj The medical 
examiner system, for obtious reasons, does its work 
well Although the necessary legal machinery and the 
laws are a'vailable, although the office of coroner or 
medical examiner is an agency that should utilize the 
facts of saentific medicine, our goiemment falls short 
The law' defines the i-anous gradations of enme with 
meticulous preasion and lays dowm rules of legal pro¬ 
cedure that must be follow'ed wnth hair-splitting exact¬ 
ness but fails to a-vail itself of the aid which much more 
exact saences nught render 

Tlie work of the coroner or of the medical examiner 
must of necessiTi be inadequate unless the office can 
a\ail Itself of the laboratories of the medical saences 
The office deals with death, wath the causes of death and 
wath states of disease Thus its work is not greatly 
different from that of the hospital ^ et the intelligent 
layauan who would refuse to go to a hospital that did 
not maintain an adequate laboratory' department per¬ 
mits the office of coroner or medical examiner to 
function wathout the aid of pathology, bactenolog\', 
immunologa, diemistiw and toxicologc, saences that 
are of fundamental importance in establishing the cause 
and nature of any death 

The prosecutor, if he is to present a proper case, 
needs the results obtained bi the application of these 
laboratory saences The court, if it is to be an instru¬ 
mentality of justice, needs actual facts as much as do 
the pros'ecutor and the coroner or the medical examiner 
The court, howe\er, needs much more It deals wath 
hang human bangs, wnth those ather justly or unjustly 
accused and with those who gi^e cadence against the 


accused The determination of cnminal responsibility 
by the ability to distinguish between right and wrong 
may ha\e been a satisfactory legal rule of thumb in 
earlier day's But nght and wrong are not absolute 
concepts to be as sharply opposed to each other as are 
black and white The advances of psychology haye 
shown that what may' be nght for one person may be 
w rong for another The doctnne of absolute nght and 
w'rong as a measure of cnminal responsibility' belongs 
to the day s w'hen e\ ery mental aberration ivas treated by 
the strait-jacket or by confinement in a madhouse that 
was worse than a prison In meting out true justice, 
courts need the information that can be gnen them 
by those who are actually expert in psychiatry' and 
abnormal psychology Such information should come 
from an unbiased and nonpartisan source, and not from 
partisan or bipartisan experts Tlie right of the defense 
or of the prosecution to hire as many' partisan experts 
as either side may' choose or be able to pay for nefed 
not be abrogated, but one would like to see the court 
itself in a position to turn for advice to a source that 
the court might feel is unbiased and animated only by 
a desire to seek the truth 

The most important link in the chain of criminal 
justice IS the policeman on the beat The goiemment 
clothes him with authority, places a pistol m his belt 
and a mace m his hand, and expects him to prevent 
cnnie As Jong as his ineffiaency is not due to graft 
and dishonesty, he is not to be blamed if he fails to 
prevent enme or if he is unsuccessful in the apprehen¬ 
sion of a criminal He usually knows no more of the 
aspects of delinquency and criminality than do others 
in the walk of life from w'hich he is chosen Haang 
been chosen, be is not given the specialized training that 
he should have The policeman should haie the 
fundamental training that would prevent him from 
clumsily and unwittingly destroying cadence that may 
be necessary' for the detection of crime or for the con¬ 
viction of the cnminal He should know, through his 
supenors in the department, that microscopy', chemistry, 
immunology, metallurgy, cry'stallography or ballistics 
may' yield highly important information and he should 
knoyv yyhere such information may' be obtained Not 
only should photography and other methods of human 
identification be ay'ailable, but the policeman on a beat 
should know enough of their use to knoyv when they 
should be used 

The scientific aids, most of them medical in character, 
so necessary to the work of coroners, medical examin- 
px-Qsecutors, courts and police should be, as they 
are abroad, an essential part of the machinery of 
criminal justice, a function of the government In 
urban centers the work of cnminal justice may be so 
great as to require an organization yvhose activities are 
confined to the aty In general, however, the ideal 
solution would appear to be an organization, comparable 
to foreign institutes of legal mediane, supported and 
controlled by the mdiyidual states, that could serve the 
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ranous agenaes of cnminal justice throughout the 
state That the state is capable of conducting work in 
the laboratory sciences is evident from the work of 
public health laboratones, of water surveys and of state 
toxicologists That it can function creditably in mat¬ 
ters relating to psjchiatry and abnormal psychology is 
evident from the work of the Institute for Juvemle 
Research in Illinois, of the system of state psjchiatnc 
examination in Massachusetts, and of the state cnmi- 
nologist in those states that have such an offiaal In 
most states an entirel) new and expensive organization 
would probably not be necessarj' Correlation and 
coordination, under proper direcbon, of agendes 
already existing m many states might form the founda¬ 
tion of a useful organization The police function is 
so preeminently a property of aty government that the 
training of police would probably have to be done by 
the police department of the local city government 
How'ever, since some states have found it advisable to 
organize state police, a school for the instruction of 
state police might readily offer instruction also to city 
police detailed to it in small numbers for training 
Some time, perhaps, newspapers will tell less of crime 
\vaves and more of concerted intelligent action to over¬ 
come crime and to decrease its incidence 


ANOTHER PORTER NARCOTIC BILL 
On March 26, Representative Porter introduced a 
third narcotic bill, H R 11143, to create in the 
Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics and to 
remove existing limitations on tlie importation of coca 
leaves that do not contain cocaine or ecgonine and of 
certain salts, derivatives and preparations of coca leaves 
The Committee on Ways and Means has already 
reported it and it is now before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for action The bill as reported ignores the 
appeals made by the Amencan Medical Association that 
cooperation be established between the federal narcotic 
service and the proper authonties of the several states, 
m efforts to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs It 
Ignores, too, an appeal made by the Assoaation that 
approied laboratories be authonzed to import the rarer 
alkaloids and demxitives of opium and coca leaves tliat 
arc not manufactured in die United States, for purposes 
of research under such limitations as the Federal 
Narcotics Control Board may impose It takes care, 
howeier, of certain commeraal interests that use, or 
profess to use, decocamized coca leaves in their busi¬ 
nesses 

The federal narcotic senuce has repeatedh alleged 
that narcotic addiction is prev'alent among phisicians 
It has claimed, too, that there is no method bj which 
phjsiaans addicted to the use of narcotic drugs can 
be preicnted by hw' from obtaining than The falsity 
of the latter statement has been pointed out to officers 
of the federal narcotic sennce, since the medical 
licensing boards of most of the states are empowered 


to revoke the licenses of phjsiaans who are addicted 
to the use of narcotic drugs It is necessarj' onlj for 
the federal narcotic service to lay before the boards 
having that authonty adequate evidence of narcohc 
addiction, in order to procure the suspension or rei oca- 
tion of the licenses of addicts A rule promulgated by 
the Secretarj of the Treasuiy-, forbidding disclosure 
generally of the affairs of the Treasnrj' Department, 
a rule tliat can be amended by the secretarj- at any time, 
IS the only excuse that has ever been offered for the 
failure of the federal narcotic sen-ice to cooperate with 
the state medical boards Until some adequate explana¬ 
tion of the failure of the federal narcotic sen-ice to 
procure an amendment of this rule by the secretan, so 
as to permit cooperation with the states, the only infer¬ 
ence that can be draw-n is that the service realizes that 
such evidence as it has will not bear scrutiny by dis¬ 
interested fair-minded persons 

It w-as proposed to the Committee on Wajs and 
Means and to Representative Porter, on behalf of the 
Amencan Medical Association, that pending legislation 
looking toward the establishment of a Bureau of 
Narcotics require the proposed Commissioner of Nar¬ 
cotics to cooperate with the authonties of the several 
states in formulating adequate state laws and regula¬ 
tions to control narcotic drugs and in the prosecution 
of cases before state licensing boards and courts The 
omission from the present bill of any authorization or 
requirement for such cooperation suggests that the plan 
proposed bv another pending narcotic bill, H R 9054, 
of establishing federal control over tlie practice of 
mediane, dentistry, \etennarv medicine and pharmacy 
in the several states, so far as relates to the professional 
use of narcotic drugs, has not been abandoned Such 
a proposal should be resented as a proposed encroach¬ 
ment by the federal government on the rights of the 
states Phjsiaans, dentists, \etennanans and phar- 
maasts, how-ever, have more than an abstract patnotic 
relation to such a proposal It means that their nghts 
to practice thar professions, so far as they require the 
use of narcotic dnigs, wall be dominated and controlled 
by federal field agents and bj a federal bureau chief 
in Washington If any provision is made whereby a 
ph\ sician may appeal to the courts to obtain Ins rights, 
It wall be to the federal courts, not to the courts of his 
owai state 

The fact that none of the bills recently introduced 
provide for the removal of the obstacles now in the 
w'a\ of research into the properties and uses of the rar§r 
salts, denvatiies and preparations of opium and coca 
leaves is of interest not only to the medical profession 
but also to the general public Such obstacles tend to 
hinder the development of methods for the relief of 
pain and the treatment of disease As the law now 
stands, no salt, denv-ative or preparation of opium or 
coca leaves can be imported into the United States 

hen there is a sufficient commeraal demand for any 
of these to justifj its manufacture in the United States, 
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the law works no harm, for it allows the importation of 
as much crude opium and coca leaves as are necessary 
for that purpose On the other hand, when there is no 
commercial demand for such a salt, derivative or 
preparation sufficient to justify its manufacture in the 
United States, research workers in the United States 
are unable to study it with a view to determining its 
properties and uses Representative Porter was 
requested by letter. May 3, 1929, to incorporate in any 
amendment of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act that he might prepare a provision whereby labora¬ 
tories desiring to investigate the propertv of these rarer 
salts, denvatives and preparations, and to obtain 
papavenne and similar dnigs, might import them under 
proper regulations The omission from the two bills 
previously introduced by Representative Porter of any 
provision to meet the situation was attnbutcd to the fact 
that they did not seek to change the scope of the Nar¬ 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act The present bill, 
however, proposes to limit the scope of that act in otlier 
respects, and the amendment that was proposed to pro¬ 
vide for scientific research therefore was and is ger¬ 
mane The present bill proposes to remove restrictions 
on the importation of coca leaves and to authonze the 
importation, wnthout limit, of coca leaves that do not 
contain cocaine or eegomne, or any salt, dernative or 
preparation from which cocaine may be made, and the 
importation of any salt, derivative or preparation of 
coca leaves which does not contain cocaine or eegonine 
or any ingredient from which cocaine or eegonine may 
be made Why such a concession should be made and 
the legitimate needs of the medical profession ignored 
IS not explainable by anything in tlie bill 

The present bill is objectionable in tint it proposes to 
substitute a single federal officer, ranking as a com¬ 
missioner, m place of the federal Narcotics Control 
Board, made up of three cabinet officers Even, how¬ 
ever, if a misguided commissioner of narcotics should 
arbitranlj limit the importation of opium and coca 
leaves so much as to create a scarcity of their medici¬ 
nal derivatives, it is hardly possible that manufac¬ 
turing pharmacists will ever be unable to furnish a 
reasonable supply of such drugs at prices within the 
reach of average patients The problem of such 
limitation is pnmanly a problem for the people, not for 
the medical profession, for it is the people who will 
suffer in event of a scarcitj On the other hand, 
federal cooperation with the states in the enforcement 
of federal and state law s, instead of the assumption b\ 
the federal government of autocratic control of the 
professional use of narcotic drugs within the states, 

IS of primary interest to the medical profession So 
also to a large extent is the matter of the importation of 
the rarer forms of narcotic drugs for purposes of 
research Unless the pending bill is amended so as to 
insure federal cooperation wuth the states and to permit 
the importation of the rarer forms of narcotic drugs 
for purposes of research, under proper restnctions, the 


bill must be considered objectionable and should be 
opposed Protests should be sent promptly to every 
member of the House of Representatives by physicians, 
individually and through their organizations 

TJie bill here discussed, H R 11143, pending before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, should not be 
confused with another of the narcotic bills, H R 9054, 
introduced by Representative Porter, January 23, and 
pending before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
The latter bill proposes to vest in the Commissioner of 
Prohibition autocratic powers over the professional use 
of narcotic drugs by physicians, dentists, veterinarians 
and pharmacists, and to that extent it proposes to limit 
the powers of the states with respect to the regulation 
of the practice of medicine and the other professions 
named If the bill here under consideration should 
be enacted, the autocratic powers that it is proposed in 
the other bill to vest in the Commissioner of Prohibition 
would be transferred to the Commissioner of Nar¬ 
cotics Representative Porter, however, has agreed not 
to take up the consideration of the bill enlarging the 
powers of the Commissioner of Prohibition until after it 
has been considered by a subcommittee of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in conference with com¬ 
mittees appointed by the American Medical Association 
and by pharmacists The Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Amencan Medical Associa¬ 
tion, March 28, appointed a committee to represent the 
American Medical Association in the matter ^ 


Current Comment 


GRAPE JUICE AND ACIDITY OF 
THE URINE 

The body is essentially an acid-producing organism 
One of the most important of the energy-yielding 
biochemical reactions is the oxidation of the carbon 
contained in food matenals to carbonic acid The 
metabolism of the sulphur and phosphorus in proteins 
likewise yields end-products that are and In spite ot 
this recognized tendency to the production of acids, the 
slightly ^kalme reaction of the blood and body fluids is 
maintained with great efficiency Not only do the 
buffer systems m blood and tissue fluids maintain an 
almost constant reaction, but, in addition, the lungs and 
kidneys are active in removing acids Obviouslj, then, 
there is a constant demand for base in the body, the 
food constitutes the ultimate source of the required 
alkali Vegetables and fruits yield an alkaline ash in 
the laboratorv, and a similar behavior has been demon¬ 
strated in many instances in the body Indeed, it has 
been shown that oranges, apples, pineapples and toma¬ 
toes, fruits with juice of more or less pronounced 

1 The comnuttee consists of Dr Robert L Anderson Pittsburgh 
I)r S Dana Hubbard Iscw \ork Dr J R. Iscal Springfield, Ill 
Dr Torald Sollmann Cleveland Dr J H J Upbam Cilumbai Ohio 
a id the following ex offiao members Dr Edward B Heckel chairman 
I^oard of Trustees of the Amencan Medical Association Pittsburgh 
Dr William Gerry Morgan President Elect American Medical Assoda 
lion Washington D C and Dr William C Woodv^rd lejpsIaUic 
counsel American Medical Assoaotioo Chicago 
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aadit), yield alkali in the course of metabolism sufficient 
to change the reaction of the unne That this type of 
action IS not charactenshc of all fruit juices, however, 
has recently been shown again by Pickens and Hetler,^ 
who examined, among other things, the acidity of the 
unne in human subjects who had drunk large quantities 
of grape juice When, under carefully controlled 
expenmental conditions, as much as a quart of grape 
juice daily was ingested, neither the titratable acidity 
nor the hydrogen ion concentration of the unne was 
significantly altered This is not the only example of 
the failure to decrease the acidity of the unne by a 
fruit with an alkaline ash Blathenvick' has shown 
that the ingestion of prunes, plums and cranberries 
results in an actual increase of acidity of the unne, 
omng, probably, to the content of benzoic or other 
sunilar aads in these particular fruits One puzzling 
aspect of the behavior of the unfermented, sweetened 
grape juice used m these studies is the fact that raisins 
are known to decrease the acidity of the unne In 
view of the growing tendency to adopt dietotherapeutic 
alkalization by mean^ of fruits and fruit juices, it is 
well to point out that not all fruits are effective in this 
regard _ 


THE KIDNEY-SHAPED FEMALE PELVIS 


Unavilized and pnmitive peoples usually give birth 
to their children easily because the pelvis is round 
With mihzation came the kidney-shaped pelvis, 
delivery by forceps, and cesarean section In some 
countnes of the orient, the primitive and the civilized 
live side by side, thus in China, according to Katlileen 
Vaughan, cesarean section is a frequent operation but 
IS confined to the supenor class of Chinese, who live 
much indoors and bind their feet so that exerase is 
impossible Outside Bombay, tlie women of the weaver 
caste engaged in the numerous outdoor occupations of 
village life have large families with little trouble in 
partuntion The same women brought into tlie aty 
of Bombay and living a sedentary life in the dark 
streets have such great difficulty in childbirth that the 
caste IS maintained only by the constant influx of coun¬ 
try people Dr Vaughan * attributes the kidney-shaped 
pelns not only to the softening of the bone from lack 
of sunlight and of vitamin D but also to the lack of 
exernse of the sacro-iliac joint It has already been 
shown that ankylosis of these joints results in atrophy 
of the sacrum and of both ilia unless the ankylosis is 
unilateral, m which case the pehns fails to develop on 
the corresponding side In examining pelves at the 
College of Surgeons, Dr Vaughan obsen'cd that the 
auricular surface of the sacrum m apposition with the 
first three sacral vertebrae is mudi more extensne in 
natne races, so tliat there is a larger surface corered 
with cartilage to influence bone groivth The joint, 
comprised bi a projection from the ihum into a depres¬ 
sion of the second sacral r ertebra, on which the sacrum 
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moves baduvard and forw'ard, is alw’ays w'ell devdoped 
in arcular pdves and is accompanied by a large 
auricular surface She suggests that, if the mobihtj' 
of this joint w^ere maintained by Westerners as it is 
by the uncivilized peoples of the East and in Afnca, 
tlie pelvic deformities leading to difficult labor might 
be eliminated 


FACTORS IN PUERPERAL SEPSIS 
In the attempt to make some inroad on the obstinately 
high morbidity and mortality from puerperal sepsis, 
emphasis has been laid on preserving the asepsis of the 
genital tract during labor Many obstetnaans ha\e 
abandoned the use of vaginal examinations even with 
tlie gloved hnger La Vake,* who holds tliat in 95 per 
cent of cases that will terminate spontaneously vaginal 
examination is unnecessary, has used rectal examination 
as a routine m these cases since 1913 His experience 
accords ivith that of many others who daim that this 
procedure reduces morbidity during the puerpenum 
Among those who have not found this advantage m tlie 
substitution of the rectal method is Ras,- w'hose study 
compnses 609 patients examined by xnagina, 271 by 
rectum, and 106 delivered without examination Pel¬ 
vic infections were rather more frequent among those 
rectally examined than among those examined by 
\agina There was, however, a distinctly low^er 
morbidity among the women who received no exami¬ 
nation at all Two possible interpretations suggest 
themselves to account for tins result Perhaps the 106 
in w'hom labor was left entirely to nature were selected 
cases m which labor was particularly easy The rectal 
as well as the vaginal examination, howe\er, by 
manipulation in the neighborhood of the cervix, is liable 
to convey bactena already present in the vagina to the 
cervical canal The great care tliat is taken at the time 
of parturition m preserving the aseptic mtegnty of the 
reproductive passage is in rather marked contrast to the 
indifference usually displayed as to the safeguarding 
of this route in the days immediately preceding labor 
The careful obstetrician can hardly afford to overlook 
the possibility of such contamination Even supposing 
that the reproductive canal is aseptic at the onset of 
labor and is not infected dunng the stages of labor, 
the puerpenum is still not secure Armstrong’ has 
desenbed three epidemics of puerperal sepsis at St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital m which he considers evidence 
as convincing that they resulted from “air-bome" 
infection Armstrong suggests the exclusion from 
maternity w'ards of all possible earners of streptococci 
as w'ell as all those who may be subject to strep¬ 
tococcal infection of anv knnd, and, as an additional 
precaution, the use of gauze masks Trauma occurnng 
dunng partuntion remains a factor of high importance 
Among 2,000 deluenes in the maternity district of the 
hospital, puerperal morbidity was found to be 10 per 
cent lugher after instrumental tlian after spontaneous 
deliver}'- 
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ANNUAL CONGRESS ON MEDICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION, MEDICAL LICENSURE 
AND HOSPITALS 

Tucnty Stxth Annual Meeting held tn Chicago feh 17 IB and 19 19o0 
(Contxnucd from page 1000) 

COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
HOSPITALS 
Tebruar-v 17— Afternoon 

IMPORTANCE OE PATHOLOGY IN MEDICINE 

Opportunities for the Study of Morbid Anatomy in 
the United States and Canada 

Dr Louis B Wilson, Rochester, Minn The Council on 
Medical Education, in its attempt to encourage hospitals to 
increase tlie number and improie the qualitj of tlieir autopsies, 
IS constantly meeting with the complaint from hospital authon 
ties that there are not nearly enough competent pathologists 
ai-ailable to do the required iiork In conversations with heads 
of departments of pathology m medical schools, one gets the 
impression that there arc relatnelj few joung medical grad¬ 
uates in training as pathologists in the Umted States, though 
some think that there is an increasing percentage of graduate 
physicians who are spending from three months to a year in 
pathology as a preparation for the practice of clinical specialties 

In order to determine if possible the facts concerning these 
two groups, a questionnaire was sent to the heads of pathologic 
departments in medical schools and to the chief pathologists in 
a few large hospitals not connected with medical schools 
Replies were received from fifty fisc pathologists The total 
number of autopsies performed by them during 1929 was 
20,952 Of these, 17,608 were done by thirty fi\e men, who 
each did 200 or more 

Thirty-five European pathologists performed about tyvice as 
many autopsies m the same period as the highest thirty-five in 
the American group reporting to the questionnaire With at 
least thirty-five pathologic departments m America each per 
forming more than 200 autopsies a year, if the average were 
500 each there would seem to be enough material for the train¬ 
ing of a considerable number of physicians m autopsy practice 
Almost all of the pathologists reported that the autopsies per¬ 
formed by them were open to graduate students to act as 
assistants If is difficult to understand why any pathologist 
except perhaps m coroner’s cases should exclude from among 
his assistants all those who were not fully trained m autopsy 
technic. 

A second factor m the problem is the extent to which the 
opportunities for assisting at the autopsy are taken up m tlic 
teaching of undergraduates and of interns on general hospital 
services It is difficult to interpret what the reporting pathol 
ogists meant m every instance, but so far as can be determined 
the status at present is as follows The total number of grad 
uate students including interns and residents, reported by the 
fifty-five pathologists was 171 Of the fifty-five schools report¬ 
ing, fourteen apparently had no graduate students of any sort 
In the other services there were eighty-three interns, ten resi¬ 
dent pathologists, ten members of the junior pathologic staff 
and sixty-eight graduate students of all other varieties In 
addition to the 171 graduate students in pathology of all vane 
ties now listed in the fifty-five hospitals replyang to the ques¬ 
tionnaire, there would appear to be opportunity, according to 
the statements of the pathologists concerned for the further 
training of seventy six more graduate physiaans in pathology 
tlian are now enrolled. 

A third factor is tlie inadequate or 'lopsided' organization 
of manv pathologic departments With limited budgets and 
laboratory space, a few promising young graduates arc engaged 
to teach and conduct research Once such a graduate is a 
member of the teaching staff, whether he is designated assis- 
tant instructor, or \%hat not, his duties are apt to be much 
more largely teaching than leammg And this is at a time 


when he should be devoting himself to the study of pathology 
in all of Its bearings, much more than to teaching undergtad 
uates Just how much time may be necessary for a graduate 
physician, who has had the start of at least one year of gen 
oral hospital internship and who' is workang to best advantage 
m an adequate pathologic servace supervised by a competent 
and inspiring pathologist, to become capable of heading or at 
least taking second place m the pathologic laboratories of a 
medical school or of a large hospital is impossible to say 
Much depends on individual aptitude My c.xperience, however, 
would seem to indicate that tliree years is the average period 
1 raining and experience in teaching on the part of the graduate 
student of pathology should be considered an adjunct of his 
training rather than tlie principal part of it 
A fourth factor is the lack of proper publicity concerning 
the opportunities available in the United States Many young 
physicians have the mistaken notion that Europe is the only 
place where opportunities for assisting in autopsies may be 
obtained If the autopsy services now in bemg in America 
were organized to the best advantage, it would be found that 
there is ample service not only for the adequate teaching of 
undergraduates and the training of general interns and resr 
dents in the specialties but also for the training of pathologists 
It IS suggested that pathologists heading university departments 
who have adequate unutilized facilities for the traming of even 
one more man for a period of two or more years should state 
this fact through the ordinary channels of publicity of the uni¬ 
versity It would appear desirable to include in this publicity 
a bulletin board announcement Such an announcement should 
state clearly the facilities available, the entrance requirements, 
the minimum period of residence and the financial arrangements 

Educational Influence of Pathology on House 
Officers in a Teaching Hospital 
Dr How vrd T Karsner, Cleveland The hospital can 
well be thought of as a graduate school and the house officers 
‘ so dealt with that the mere acquisition of knowledge shall 
not crush originality of intellectual endeavor ” Indeed all 
encoungement should be given the exerase of a sane imagi¬ 
nation Each house officer in a hospital has a mental equip 
ment which is inborn and vvhicli has been influenced by general 
and technical education The product of these is the material 
which will be subjected to further education by the hospital 
staff The most satisfactory result is to be obtained by a 
synnpathetic understanding of the inherent qualities of these 
minds and of the directional effects of the educational forces 
to which they have been subjected The student m his medical 
school IS m a sheltered microcosm, with his time plotted as 
in a railroad schedule and his studies arranged and guided for 
him by his instructors Even in tlie most liberal curnculums 
he has but little freedom of choice One of the functions of 
his school IS to save him time and effort in the selection and 
assimilation of those facts and well established hypotheses pre¬ 
pared by his predecessors His predilections and interests may 
emphasize certain fields of study to his own well being but he 
must cover his field with philosophic breadth and so far as his 
work in pathology is concerned must harmonize it with the 
systematized whole 

His cosmos m the hospital is broadened as his more intimate 
contacts with the staff, with his fellows and with the patients 
necessitate His intellectual efforts acquire a greater freedom 
in accord with his capabilities Pathology occupies a larger 
share of his thought than is ordinarily true when he goes into 
practice What pathology brings to him in the hospital depends 
on the professional pathologist, the group of interested clini¬ 
cians and himself 

The professional pathologist in the hospital therefore has a 
htav'j responsibility for the welfare of the house officers, which 
only a genuine enthusiasm for the place of pathology m medi 
cine will enable him to meet His end can be gained by 
humility and enthusiasm humility in the face of an ever broad 
enmg field of problems and enthusiasm m the effort to solve 
them The hospital house officer will profit from a study of 
pathology in the institution in accord with his own interest, 
that of his chiefs, the material which both provide for study 
and the intelligence and enthusiasm of the pathologists Occa- 
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the results of the analyses, his qualifications are thus far non- 
medical If, in addition, clinicians may assume responsibility 
for the medical connections and applications of the work with 
out themselves being proficient m it, clinical pathology is 
nonessential as a medical specialty The field of laboratory 
medicine has become a large one, involving examinations of 
a highly complex order and practices of a high character It 
will become still larger and the practices and procedures more 
complex and difficult Some clinicians are and will be thor¬ 
oughly conversant with the phases of laboratory examinations 
although they might not be able to carry out the examinations 
themselves Such physicians might safely entrust the actual 
examinations to trained technicians, provided they may be 
assured of the technicians’ proficiency and trustworthiness The 
great majority of practiang physicians arc entirely incapable of 
utilizing the medical laboratory on their own responsibility 

The clinical pathologist is in constant touch with the progress 
of medicine in general and of laboratory medicine in particular 
He qualifies as a medical consultant But he should not aspire 
to encroach on the climcal field as some would apparently like 
to do Even clinical pathologists who enter other fields of 
practice soon lose their proficiency in their former work. 

Such an understanding of this specialist and of the value of 
his work to medicine brings into reproach all practices wherein 
lay tccliniaans are elevated to this responsibility or vvhereby 
medical laboratory work is lowered to the plane of uncontrolled 
laboratory technic It outlaws the commercial laboratory in 
medicine Such an understanding classifies clinical pathology 
as an essential medical service which can exist only through 
reasonable and proper economic support Obviously the medi¬ 
cal specialist concerned cannot work on tlie same economical 
basis as the lay technician There has been much said of the 
additional cost of medical care on account of the laboratory 
expense Laboratory medicine is probably the medical service 
of lowest actual and proportionate cost to the sick. Apparently 
Its cost cannot be lowered and the speaaltv retained Any 
suggestion of cutting the cost of medical care at this point 
should be critically analyzed, particularly for "smoke screens ’’ 
Necessary examinations by a proper e.xpert properly paid may 
not be as e.xpensive as unnecessary or improper c-xaminations 
by cheaper means Many people are now paying for labora¬ 
tory work which they do not get or do not need or which it 
would be better that they should not have, but it would indeed 
be an event to find an instance of an exorbitant charge for an 
examination done by worthy technicians 

As long as there are sick people there will be a need of 
laboratory medicine That need will be properly and fully 
cared for only by the medical speaalist When patients are 
well hospitalized there will usually be no field for a private 
clinical laboratory When their number is sufficient within a 
conv enient radius there should be an opportunity for a clinical 
pathologist The responsibility of the profession at large irt 
the matter is also an adherence to the principles involved, and 
it is and should continue to be the business of organized medi¬ 
cine to hold these clearly before the profession 

DISCUSSION ON PAPERS OF DRS WILSON, KARSNER, 

BASS AND LVNCH 

Dr Erwin D Funk, Reading, Pa If we turn back the 
pages of medical history fifty years, we find that the physi 
clan relied largely on his own good judgment as to vvhat he 
could observe of the physical condition of his patient Today 
mucli more is expected of that judgment because of the infi¬ 
nitely broader foundation on which it rests That foundation 
consists not only of pathology but also of anatomv, physiology 
and biochemistry We may call these the great triad on vvhicli 
the physician can build his superstructure The small hospital, 
not connected wnth a college and far from a large medical 
center, can become an e.xcellent source for postgraduate study 
for medical house officers and staff physicians The jwthologic 
department is the hub about which alt teaching mav revolve. 
The guiding spirit in this movement of jiathologic research and 
clinical teaching is undoubtedly the clinical pathologist vvho 
not only is well versed in morbid anatomy but combines that 
rare ability to evaluate the clinical and functional impoi^nce 
of his observations He must encourage his staff and bouse 


officers to follow as many cases as possible to the necropsy 
table It IS the duty of the pathologist to let no clinical diag 
iiosis in the event of death go unchallenged until he has 
exhausted every honorable means of securing a necropsy In 
our hospital the clinical pathologist talks to the physicians, 
nurses and interns on how to “sell” necropsies If such a 
procedure is productive and successful, there is always suffi 
cient pathologic material present for a study of the morbid 
anatomy and its relation to elmical medicine Our greatest 
difficulty has been to have the physician always present at the 
time of necropsy This has been largely overcome by having 
private chmcopathologic conferences with the physician at his 
convenience. One way in which hospitals can raise their stand 
ard of jiractice is through pathology It also encourages tlie 
physician to read more, and thereby he becomes a better teacher 
for the house officers The more assiduously the physician 
investigates his failures, tlie more he will develop that great 
essential necessary for the practice of medicine called imagina¬ 
tion Of vvhat value is observation or accumulation of facts 
if one has not the imagination to appraise them? 

Dr H E. Robertson, Rochester kfinn. Twenty five 
years ago, when I went into the specialty of jiathologic anat¬ 
omy, I had to face the prejudice that existed in the minds ol 
most medical men against any one entering one of the basic 
sciences Today pathology and pathologic anatomy occupy a 
tremendously imjKjrtant place in medical practice and medical 
teaching Why ^ Because the whole medical world has its 
eyes directed toward the pathologist vvho is making postmortem 
examination and vvho will tell them the truth about the case. 
What constitutes proper training for such an individual? How 
long does it take to make a pathologic anatomist? My answer 
IS that he is never "made ” All we can do is to make him 
1 going concern or give him the chance to become a going 
conceni, so that he travels somewhat well on his own steam, 
but even then, if he has not tlie spirit bom in him, he will 
soon slow down, and he does not become a real specialist in 
his field any more than any other specialist does It takes 
about two or tlirce years to make a pathologic anatomist—an 
individual vvho has a little steam of his own to carry himself 
along The field of pathologic anatomy was never more of an 
active field, never richer in jjosubilities, than it is today 
Wliat we need to do as patliologists, as heads of hospitals, as 
heads of medical schools, is to see to it that the mantles of 
those who arc in charge of the field shall fall on the indi- 
vnduals who can carry on the work In practically every 
hospital m this country there are enough facilities, and m 
many the head jiathologist jxjssesses enough initiative and 
inspiration to transmit interest to some other mdivndual and 
make him a going concern Dr Wilson’s survey shows clearly 
that our facilities are wonderful in this country 
Dr. L H Prince, Hines, Ill The United States Vet¬ 
erans Bureau found it imjiossible to get a sufficient number 
of pathologists to supply fifty or so hospitals It therefore 
became incumbent on the bureau to tram some of the members 
of the medical staff At the present time I have a class con 
sisting of SIX members. It must be remembered that in our 
institutions there are certain administrative difficulties over 
which we have no control and which are insurmountable We 
must interpret every one of our activities in terms of dollars 
and cents The maintenance cost of each hospital must be 
reduced to the day of relief standard The training of mdi 
viduals in pathology therefore became an acute problem, and 
in some of our institutions m outlying places, it was utterly 
imjxissible to maintain a pathologist and a roentgenologist at 
the same station, because there was not enough work for cither 
one. It was necessary to combme the two activoDcs There¬ 
fore, in addition to being a competent pathologist, a man so 
stationed must also be an expert in roentgenology The prob 
1cm IS not an easy one to handle We avoid most carefully 
offending tlie clinician. I do not wish to convey the idea that 
the bureau is not generous m its supplies and material 'M c 
can get practically evco'thing we request and within a reason 
able length of time Everything that is necessary to conduct 
the work in the interest of the beneficiaries of the Veteran-, 
Bureau is handed out without any objection. There seems to 
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CALIFORNIA 


Hospital News—The new §1,650,000 Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital will be dedicated, April 27, it has 275 beds, and 
adjoining is a nurses’ home iiitli eighty rooms and an "audi¬ 
torium seating 300 About one third of the hospital beds will 
be devoted to those who cannot pay for medical care 


Personal —Dr Sven R. Lokrantz, medical director, Los 
Angeles city schools, recentlj was decorated by the King of 
Sweden for ‘his health work for the children of California 

and m a lesser degree for the children of Sweden ”_An 

honorary doctorate was conferred by the Medical Faculty of 
the University of Freiburg, March 11, on Dr Herbert M 
Evans professor of anatomy. University of California Medical 
School, Berkeley m recognition ‘of his conspicuous anatomical 
and biological discoveries, espeaally in the sphere of vitamin 
research, both of which are scientific and of world interest” 
Society News —At the annual meeting of the California 
Tuberculosis Association m Merced, April 7-8, Dr Joseph W 
Mountin, U S Public Health Service, w ill speak on ‘‘Tendencies 
Ill Public Health Organization and Their Relation to tlie Tuber 
culosis Program,’ Dr Henry Chcslev Bush, Livermore, on 
Parenchymatous Lesions in Childhood, ’ Dr Robert A Peers, 
Colfax on ‘‘Blood Sedimentation m Tuberculosis,” and Drs 
Philip H Pierson, and William R P Clark, San Francisco, on 

‘‘Healing in Tuberculosis ”-The Pacific Physiotherapy 

Association was addressed, March 26, by Dr John Severy 
Hihbcn, Pasadena on ‘ The Visible Spectrum and Infra-Red 

Frequencies’-The Los Angeles County Medical Association 

and the Physicians’ and Surgeons Fellowship Club were 
addressed at a joint meeting, March 20, by Dr Lewis Gunther 
on ‘ Root Pam of Osteo-Arthritic Origin as a Confusing Factor 
in Diagnosis ” illustrated, Dr Howard L Updegraff ‘ Problem 
of Total Rhinoplasty,” illustrated. Dr William H Daniel, 
"Proctology, Ambulant and Operative,” and Dr Conrad J 

Baumgartner on the diagnosis and treatment of goiter- 

The Yuba Sutter Counties Medical Societv was addressed at 
Marysville, recently, by Dr Albert H Rowe Oakland, on ‘Food 
Allergy ” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Society News—The Board of Trade of Washington is 
making an inquiry into the use of roentgen ray films in Wash 
ington hospitals and by local physicians to determine the 
quality and manner of storage of roentgen ray films 

Psittacosis Has Attacked Eleven Laboratory Workers 
—In view of the fact that eleven employees of the Hygienic 
Laboratory in Washington have contracted psittacosis during 
the investigation at that institution, the work will be trans¬ 
ferred to one of the government quarantine sUtions While no 
definite selection has been made of the station, one of the follow¬ 
ing IS expected to be chosen Craney Island, near Norfolk, Va , 
Reedy Island, in the Delaware River, Swmeburne Island, at 
New York. 

Lieut-Col Garrison Retires—Goes to Johns Hopkins 
—Lieut-Col Fielding H Garrison wall assume the duties of 
librarian of the Welch Medical Library of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School May 1, when he will retire from the U S 
Army The library represents a consolidation of three great 
collections of books—of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, of the 
School of Hvgiene and Public Health, and of the School of 
Medicine It has a capacity of 500 000 volumes and was named 
in honor of Dr William H Welch, who has taught at Johns 
Hopkins for about forty five years Dr Garnson was assistant 
librarian in the surgeon general’s office, Washington, D C, 
from 1889 to 1922, and is the author of the well known History 
of Medicine 


Washington Stands Alone-—No Sanatorium for Chil¬ 
dren.—A committee under the auspices of the Washington 
Tuberculosis Association has been appointed to call the atten¬ 
tion of the public to the need for a sanatorium for tuberculous 
children in the District Surg Gen Hugh S Gumming, U b 
Public Health Scrvace, says that Washington is the only large 
citv in the world whidi is not provadrf with a sana^ium or 
hospital to care for tuberculous children The Childrens 
Tuberculosis Clinic was organized last April by the assoaation 


in coopention with the health department, and since that time 
there have been 2,^1 visits of child patients, 951 patients 
admitted and 178 children found to be infected with tuberculosis 
111 this period also at least five cases of juvenile tuberculosis 
have changed to the adult type of the disease. 

FLORIDA 

Dr Williams Sentenced —Dr Horace J IViIhams, Tampa 
who It IS reported pleaded guilty m February before the federal 
court of violating the Harrison Narcotic Act, was sentenced 
to five years in the federal prison or given the option of leaving 
the United States He is reported to be planning to leave the 
country 

ILLINOIS 

Personal Dr Joseph De Silva was elected president and 
Dr Stuart W Adler secretary of the Rock Island Physiaans 

Club, Rock Island March 6--Dr Floyd E Fielding has been 

apjiointed health director of Bloomington, succeedmg Dr Henry 
H Bishop 

Chicago 

The Book Racket—A man giving his name as H R 
Carter, who represents himself as a member of the American 
I Lgion, has been soliciting orders for a list of seven books on 
‘ Official Source Records,^ stating that the proceeds are to be 
tiscif for rfisabfecf war veterans On investigation it was found 
that the legion is not receiving the benefits and that this is a high 
powered book racket which should not be encouraged The 
agent endeavors to collect the cash price, §98 He gives no 
receipt and leaves no literature for identification 

Society News—Dr Russell L Cecil, assistant professor 
of clinical medicine, Cornell University Medical College, New 
York, will address tlie Chicago Medical Society, April 16, on 

‘‘Etiology and Treatment of Qironic Arthritis”-The 

Chicago Urological Society was addressed, March 27, bv Dr 
Samuel J Sullivan on "Gonorrheal Keratosis , by Dr Robert 
E Gumming, Detroit, “Urography The Development of a 
New Method with Physiologic Data,” and by Drs Harrv B 
Culver and Walter F Hoeppner, ‘Management of a Case ol 

Billiarznsis ”-“Hearing Examination and Conservation ’ 

was the title of an address by Dr Austin A Hayden before a 
joint meeting of the Chicago Laryaigological and Otological 
Societv and the Chicago Afedical Society, March 26 Dr George 

W Boot spoke on ‘ Cancer of the Larynx ”-The Chicago 

Laryngological and Otological Society will be addressed, April 
7, by Dr William Bloom on Anatomy and Histology ot 
Reticulo-Endothelial System,” illustrated. Dr Paul R Cannon 
on ‘ Reticulo-Endothelial System as a Defensive Mechanism” 
and Dr Samuel M Fcinberg on “Nasal Allergy as Related to 

Hyperestlietic Rhinitis and Hav-Fever”-The Qiicago 

Society of Industrial Medicine and Surgery was addressed, 
Ajiril 2, by Dr Volney S Cheney on “Aggravation of Pre 
existing Disease by Trauma,' and by Dr Ramon Castrovicjo 
on “Slit Lamp m the Diagnosis of Iiitcrocular Foreign Bodies ’ 

-Among others. Dr John L Yates, Milwaukee, addressed 

the Chicago Surgical Society, Apnl 4, on “Making and Closing 

of laparotomy Wounds ’-Dr Francis R Pick-ard, Phih- 

delphia gave an illustrated lecture on ‘William and John 
Hunter a Study in Contrasts ” before a joint meeting of the 
Institute of Medicine and the Society of Medical History of 
Oiicago klarch 28 

INDIANA 

Society News—Dr Stuart Pritchard, Battle Creek Mich, 
■will address a joint meeting of the Indianapolis Medical Societv 
and the Marion County Tuberculosis Association, April 8 on 
‘ Significance of Cough ” The medical society will be addressed 
April 22, by Dr Russell R Hippensteel on the malnourished 
sciiool child, and bv Dr Charles D Humes on ‘ Parkinson’s 
Residues of Encephalitis,” illustrated, April 29, the speaker 
will be Dr Ernest Sachs, SL Louis, on ‘Early Diagnosis of 
Brain Tumors” 

KENTUCKY 

Federal Narcotic Farm to Be in Kentucky—The 
treasury department has selected a thousand acre site, located 
4 miles from Lexington, for the first of the two narcotic farms 
authorized by Congress Prisoners in federal penitentiaries 
who are drug addicts will be transferred to the farm for treat¬ 
ment and rehabilitation which cannot be adequately earned 
out under present conditions m the penitentiaries 

Appointments to State Board—The following members 
of the State Board of Health of Kentucky yverc appointed by 
the governor and confirmed by the Senate jfarcb 20 
Dr E Murphy Hownrd Jr Harlan, president Dr George S 
Coon, Louisville, Dr Benjamin B Keys Murray, Carl J 
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THE EOSINOPHILIC RESPIRATORY SYNDROME 


ERNEST SOYSA, OBE, MB(Lond), MRCP(Ed) 

Major, Ceylon Army Medical Corps, Consultant Physician, 

Royal Air Force, Ceylon 

Bronchial asthma accounted for a considerable amount of morbidity 
among Ceylonese, Indian and African troops stationed in Ceylon 
during the last war In many of these cases we found eosinophilic 
leucocytosis and radiological changes, and it was possible to return all 
such patients as fit for duty after arsenical treatment, with an apprecia- 
able reduction in invalidism due to respiratory disability in the services 
(Soysa and Jayawardena, 1945 , Soysa, 1949) 

Though observed nearly three decades ago by de Langen and 
Djamil (1923), this eosinophilic respiratory syndrome was not fully 
described until Frimodt-Moller and Barton (1940) analysed their 
investigations of 175 cases What is known or has been suspected 
about the natural history of this symptom-complex is implied in its 
various synonymous designations—eosinophilic bronchitis, pseudo¬ 
tuberculosis, lecithinophile eosmophilia, intrinsic asthma, tropical 
eosinophiha, benign eosmophile leukaemia, eosinophilic lung, pulmonary 
acariasis, hyper-eosinophihc asthma, tropical pulmonary eosinophiha, 
etc —but none of these titles adequately fulfils the requirements of a 
precise definition 


Nature of the Syndrome 

Chmcal Features —The condition runs a benign course, varying 
from indefinite ill health with occasional mild cough to the typical 
sjmiptom-complex which presents three stages 

The prodromal stage is insidious in onset, with malaise and anorexia 
progressing gradually to a febrile coryza and an intermittent dry 
cough 

The bronchitic stage is characterised by spasmodic, dry nocturnal 
cough sometimes associated with irregular, low fever, occasional 
enlargement of the spleen and Ijmiph glands, and asthenia induced 
by disturbance of sleep by the hacking cough and malnutrition due to 
anorexia 

The asthmatic stage usually succeeds the bronchitic phase, but 
sometimes replaces one or both of the preceding stages, and occasionally 
appears with an acute, explosive onset, particularly in children and 
adolescents Symptoms vary from occasional, mild, nocturnal 
expiratory dyspnoea to distressing status asthmaticus Deterioration 

A paper read at the Annual General Meeting of the Clinical Section of the 
Royal Society of Medicine on 8th June 1951 
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of health often follows the lassitude and exhaustion caused by increas¬ 
ing loss of sleep and weight Pyrexial and splenic signs are much 
less evident during this phase 

The nature, incidence and duration of these clinical features are 
subject to considerable variation Most patients who have been 
affected for over a year find that relapses tend to dimmish in frequency 
and intensity with longer intermissions In this chronic stage some 
patients become debilitated by progressive diminution of respiratory 
efficiency and impairment of general health; others become adapted 
to occasional mild pulmonary discomfort without suffering much 
constitutional disturbance 

Radiological Features —Even more variable than the symptomat¬ 
ology of this syndrome are its radiological features Various gradations 
may occur between normal pulmonary radiolucency and the patho¬ 
gnomonic eosinophilic lung patterns — 

{a) Gross increase m the bronchovascular markings, giving rise, 
at first to widespread linear striations, and later producing 
a generalised obscuration of the lung fields commonly referred 
to as the “ ground glass haze ” or “ snowstorm picture ” 
(Fig I) 

( 3 ) Disseminated nodal opacities producing a mottling of the lung 
fields that is similar in many respects to the appearance of 
disseminated tuberculous lesions and has, therefore, been 
loosely labelled as the “ miliary picture ” (Fig 2) 

Hcematological Features —The blood picture of this syndrome is 
its most remarkable and constant feature, namely, a massive eosino¬ 
philic leucocytosis which is not associated with immaturity or other 
abnormality of the eosinophils or with any other significant heemato- 
logical disturbance The eosinophilia may be evident even when the 
clinical and radiological features have not yet developed, are in natural 
abeyance, or have been therapeutically abolished 

The extreme leucocytosis, which often exceeds 75,000 cells per 
c mm, IS determined by an intense eosinophilic reaction which may 
account for as much as 90 per cent of the white corpuscles The 
absolute concentration of eosinophils m the blood usually ranges 
between 1000 and 50,000 cells per cmm The highest recorded figure 
IS 2,100,000 eosinophils per cmm (\¥ilson, 1950) The eosinophilia 
may exhibit spontaneous, inexplicable fluctutations, sometimes dropping 
low for a few days and then returning rapidly to its previous level 

(Fig 3) r t, J 

Pathological Features —^The benign nature of this syndrome 

limits opportunity for the study of its morbid anatomy Necropsy 
findings in a few cases which had terminated fatally from other 
causes have been reported by Meyenburg (1942) and Viswanathan 
(1947) The scanty data so far available suggest the inference 



Fig I —^Eosinophilic Respiratory Syndrome Radiological appearances m the ‘ ground 
glass haze ” obscuration of the lung fields 



Fig 2 —^Eosinophilic Respiratory Sjmdrorae Radiological appearances in the “ mihar} 
tj'pe ” of disseminated mottling of the lung fields 
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that the pulmonary changes comprise diffuse bronchiolitis and 
peribronchial cellular infiltrations causing scattered, focal pneumonic 
lesions 

Tbej ape7iUc Features —Since Weingarten (1943) reported his 
chance cure of this syndrome with arsphenamine, oral and intravenous 
medication with organic arsemcals have become so well established 
as almost to constitute a therapeutic test 

After adequate trial of various schemes of treatment, both oral 
and parenteral, I have reached the conclusion that effective control of 
the condition can be established in the majority of cases with a ten-day 



Fig 3 —Eosinophilic Respiratory Syndrome Differential leucocyte chart shoiving eosino 
phihc reacbon (E) before, during and after ten days’ arsenical therapy, -with no associated 
disturbance of neutrophils (N) and lymphocytes (L) 


course of oral therapy divided into two stages of four and six days 
separated by a two-day interval Good results have been achieved 
with a dosage of one o 25 gm tablet of carbarsone given twice daily 
after meals, involving a total ingestion of i 44 gm of arsenic A 
Herxheimer reaction frequently occurs between the third and fifth 
days of treatment, with clinical exacerbation, sometimes producing 
status asthmaticus, and an eosinophilic increase This almost invariably 
presages a rapidly effective therapeutic response 

Gastrointestinal, hepatic, encephalitic and other complications of 
arsenical medication have been conspicuously absent m my personal 
experience , this might, possibly, be attributable to adherence to a 
restricted schedule of administration of arsenic and strict enforcement 
of rest during treatment 
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Origin of the Syndrome 

What remains unknown about the origin of this syndrome may 
be even more significant than what is known about its nature A few 
suggestive observations gathered from aetiological study may be 
correlated with clues to the pathogenesis detected by laboratory search 
Age, sex and race have no aetiological significance other than might 
be incidental to environment The possible significance of environ¬ 
ment was suggested by the observation that 8o out of lOO cases studied 
in Ceylon (Soysa, 1949) showed evidence of exposure to inhalation of 
airborne mites in dusty stores, warehouses, mills, etc 

Possible aetiological factors suggested by results of laboratory 
investigations include pulmonary helminthiasis, pulmonary spiro- 
chaetosis, pulmonary filanasis, pulmonary virus infection and pulmonary 
acariasis 

Obseiwations in Ceylon, initiated by the work of Carter, Wedd and 
D’Abrera (1944) have resulted m the isolation from the sputum of 
various mites m all stages of their life cycle The mites most frequently 
found were species of Tyroglyphiis, Tarsoiiemiis, Glyctphagtts and 
Carpoglyphzis Carter and D’Abrera (1946) have found a significant 
reduction of mites in the sputum of patients after arsenical treatment 
The search for mites is a painstaking task An equally painstaking 
search in controls revealed no mites in the sputum of healthy subjects, 
and cases of non-eosmophihc respiratory disorders (Soysa, 1949) 
The relatively scanty numbers of mites found in the sputum in this 
syndrome is comparable to the paucity of mites in cutaneous acariasis, 
such as scabies and acarine dermatoses, the symptoms in both instances 
being out of all proportion to the meagre number of mites found 

Mites have been isolated in cases of gastritis, diarrhoea, cystitis, 
scrotal cyst, lung abscess, cancer, etc They have been suspected as 
pathogenic agents in asthma long ago, so that the recently postulated 
link between airborne mites and the eosinophilic respiratory syndrome 
IS not an entirely new concept It is, however, impossible, at this 
stage, to be certain that mites, even when found, are responsible either 
for the eosinophiha or the respiratory disturbance But, although the 
syndrome continues to defy precise pathological definition, it appears 
to be associated with a multiple aetiology in which mites may have a 
possible role 
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THE HISTORY OF HUMAN CANCER 


By MAURICE COPISAROW, D Sc 
Frovt the Research Laboratory, i Gtldrtdge Road, Manchester, i6 

Such compelling circumstances and instincts as want and fear exercised 
man’s faculties and determined his actions Medical knowledge 
evolved gradually as a part of corrective and, later, preventive measures 
to meet the hazards of man’s life Our present-day knowledge, in its 
ultimate analysis, may be regarded as our heritage from successive 
interacting cultures The earliest medical records are found m Shen 
Nung’s comprehensive Herbal in China,’- the Brahmin legendary 
records in India ^ and the knowledge of Taaut, engraved upon the 
columns and collected in papyri in Egypt ® These records appear to be 
equally remote m antiquity {circa B C 2500), yet each has its own dis¬ 
tinctive features, suggesting the existence of earlier, extinct or even 
forgotten civilisations The social advancement of these cultures was 
generally co-ordinated and disciplined by priestly castes, who, though 
often exploiting public ignorance, laid the foundations of medical aid 
and hygiene The separation of rationalism from mysticism during 
ancient Greece and again in modern times ensured medical progress 

Our knowledge of the diseases of the ancients is derived from both 
their written records and material remains Although no direct refer¬ 
ence to cancer is found prior to ancient Greek and Persian writings, 
archaeological work in Egypt and Peru (Virchou, Ruffer, Elliot Smith, 
Herdlicka and Moodie) reveal the existence of osteomalacia, osteo¬ 
porosis and osteosarcoma among other bone deformations 

The Hebrew culture in its later arrival brought with it the mysticism 
of the East, the system of priestly castes and the arts and crafts of 
Egypt Its medical knowledge was founded upon Egyptian, Syrian 
and Babylonian influences ^ which were modified by Greek teaching 
and ultimately incorporated, together with beliefs and rules of social 
morality, into a single religious code ® In Hebrew writings there are 
many instances where the symptoms given leave no room for doubt 
as to the presence of malignant growth ® Thus (i) the case of King 
Jehoram, H Chronicles, xxi, 14 (Septuagmt—Joram) m&y be identified 
as cancer of the rectum,’’ (2) the affliction, referred to in Numbers xiv 
37, seems to deal with cancer of the tongue This may be compared 
with the case of Diocletian quoted by Cedrenus,® (3) some of the 
Talmudic descriptions of genital diseases correspond to cancer of the 
uterus,® and (4) the biblical description of bone diseases in Numbers, 
XXIV, 8 , according to Rashi’s commentary, provide symptoms which 
correspond to cancer of the bones Again, the biblical injunctions 
and regulations regarding hygiene, sex-mtercourse (Leviticus, xv, 25) 
and circumcision are obviously designed to prevent many sex diseases, 
including cancer 

Prior to the time of Homer {circa B C 850) a mature culture had 
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already grown up in Greece The Greek settlements, along the coast 
of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands, with their pursuits of trade 
and war, brought them into contact with the Syrian, Persian, Meso¬ 
potamian and especially Egyptian cultures However, the adverse 
priestly influence was less felt in Greece Owing to the character of 
the people and local conditions some priests became actual protagonists 
of medicine, as in the case of the temple of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 
and that of Melampus at Argos Greek medicine found its origin in 
Egyptian teachings, such as those given in the temple of Seraphis at 
Memphis and elsewhere In course of time the study of medicine 
gradually drifted from the temples to independent philosophical schools 
where rhetoric, mathematics and arts were studied These schools 
spread from the Ionian islands to the mainland with Athens as its centre 
Here several generations of scholars laid a foundation to physiology and 
pathology, the practical aspect of which was approached in the light of 
the superficial humoral conception of that era Thus P3rthagoras (b C 
580-489) who travelled extensively in Asia Minor, Phoenicia and Egypt 
contributed considerably with his school to physiology and hygiene 
Alcmaeon of Crotona, a disciple of Pythagoras, is credited with original 
work in anatomy and physiology and is believed to have been the first 
person to dissect for the sole purpose of learning anatomy Empe¬ 
docles of Agrigentum (b c 504-443) and Democritus of Abdera (B c 
494-404) contributed to physiology and anatomy During this period 
Democedes of Crotona, who was taken prisoner by the Persians, acted 
as physician to Darius and successfully treated his wife Atossa for a 
tumour of the breast Aristotle (B C 384-322) closely linked his general 
philosophy with the study of natural history and anatomy His work 
influenced later research on physiology and pathology 

During this period cancer which was hitherto undifferentiated from 
benign tumours, ulcers and carbuncles, became recognised, named and 
studied in detail A treatment was developed based on excision and a 
variety of escharotics, including arsenical ointments A comprehensive 
collection of these medical studies is to be found in the Corpus Htppo- 
craticmn (Hippocrates of Cos, B C 460-377 1^) 

During its golden era, Greek learning followed in the wake of 
political and economic expansion It penetrated into Persia, reached 
the gates of India and returned to Egypt changed beyond recognition 
Under the Ptolomean dynasty, Alexandria, founded in B C 331 became 
a great cultural centre where Greek philosophy and medicine (Hero- 
philus, Erasistratus) mingled with Hebrew theology Great improve¬ 
ments were made in surgery and special attention was given to gynae¬ 
cology and obstetncs Thus, this outer perimeter of Greek culture, 
rather than its declining centre, became the source of inspiration 
With the rise of Rome, many of the Alexandrian physicians migrated 
to Italy, and to such strategic towns as Pergamus, Tralles, Miletus, 
Smyrna and Laodicea By B C no the argument bet^veen the Dog¬ 
matists and Empirics had resolved itself into a disagreement between 
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the supporters of the methods of induction and deduction and most 
men sought the middle path between them 

The writings on pathology of Cornelius Celsus (b c 25-50 AD) 
were the most accessible during the early Roman period Much of his 
description of malignant growth and its treatment can be traced to 
Hippocrates and his followers He identified the gross varieties of 
cancer and he excised breast cancer, advising against removal of the 
pectoralis major Archigenes of Apamea, a contemporary of Celsus, 
perfected the operation of amputation, carried out hysterectomies, 
and operated upon mammary carcinoma ^ 

Claudius Galen (131-203 AD) a native of Pergamus, Asia Minor, 
was educated in Alexandria, and migrated to Italy He was the 
founder of experimental physiology and pathology, and made such a 
presentation of the humoral doctrine that his writings dominated 
medical thought for more than a thousand years According to this 
doctrine the body was regarded as containing four fluids—the blood 
from the heart, the phlegm from the head, the yellow bile from the 
liver and the black bile from the spleen Any adverse mixture of these 
fluids resulted in disease He considered that cancer developed from 
the concentration of black bile He noticed that tumours arose in the 
period following suppression of the menses, and with the appearance 
of haemorrhoids These phenomena prevented the discharge of black 
bile, which became stagnant, resulting in cancer Leonidas of Alex¬ 
andria (180 ad) broke away from Hippocratic conservatism He 
removed breast cancer extensively, cutting through healthy tissue with 
knife and cautery, and approached closely the modern technique of 
this operation 

Social and political upheavals during the succeeding centuries led 
to stagnation in human learning Though familiar with the teaching 
of ancient Greece and Rome, the actual progress of Byzantine medicine 
was meagre Its important role was in preserving knowledge and 
passing It on to the Arabs Paul of ^gina (625-690) was one of the 
outstanding Byzantine physicians The exile and dispersion of 
Hebrew culture (Titus, Hadrian) Roman and Byzantine decadence, 
and a religious fervour (diverted from high ideals of morality to perse¬ 
cution and devastation)—all brought learning to its lowest ebb during 
the succeeding centuries Intrigue and decay within the structure 
of the old civilisations contributed quite as much to the eclipse of know¬ 
ledge (the Dark Ages) as did the incursions of Goths and Vandals 
across Europe and that of the Moslems from Asia through Africa into 
Spam 

Through the centuries—^long contact of the Arabs with Jewish 
communities in Arabia and later with the Jewish colleges in the Persian 
towns of Nehardea, Sora and Pumbaditha within the Eastern Caliphate, 
the Arabs became familiar with metaphysics, mathematics, astronomy 
and medicine The Arabs were also influenced by Byzantine 
teaching through the Nestorian hospitals in Edessa (Mesopotamia) 
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and Djondisapour (Persia) Within a few centuries, Bagdad, Cairo, 
and Cordova became renowned places of Arab learning The general 
contribution of the Arabs to medicine consisted largely in maintaining 
the Greek knowledge—only in materia medica and chemistry was an 
advance made 

Rhazes {circa 900 A D ), a famous surgeon of that period founded 
his teaching on that of the Greeks He made a significant remark, 
“ when Galen and Aristotle agree, it is obvious that their opinion is 
correct, but when they disagree, judgment is indeed difficult ” He 
produced the famous work which translated into Latin under the name 
of Continens served as the standard for mediaeval therapeutics 
According to Rhazes, carcinomatous growths were to be excised or 
completely burnt out, but if the tumour could not be completely 
extirpated, it was not to be incised In such cases the cautery alone 
was to be used Haly Abbas {circa 994) was a Persian physician who 
wrote al-Kitab al-Maliki the anatomical portion of which became for 
over a century the teaching text m anatomy at Salerno Albucasis 
(eleventh century) produced the Compendium which included the 
surgery of cancer Avenzoar-ibn-Zuhr (i092-1162) a late writer of the 
Western Caliphate, described gastric carcinoma of the oesophagus 

Whilst Islam spread throughout the east and south, Christianity 
(the ethical and ethnological amalgam of Greek and Hebrew cultures), 
progressed m the north and west Apart from the often cruel methods 
of expansion, it exercised an important educational and disciplinary 
role upon the newly converted tribes The religious and social work 
was centred in the monasteries Here, as conditions became more 
settled, the monks extended their learning to general science and 
medicine In Italy and later in France, contact was made anew with 
ancient Greek and Roman teachings mainly through Arabic writings 
These experiences of the Monte Cassino monastery led to the establish¬ 
ment of the medical school, “ Civitas Hippocratica,” at Salerno about 
the end of the tenth century The school came under the influence of 
contemporary Arabic teaching, and some of the teachers such as 
Constantmus Africanus (eleventh century) actually received their 
training m Bagdad At the medical school of Bologna {circa 1200) 
an approach was made to re-establish the methods of both Erasistratus 
and Herophilus in the study of human anatomy by dissection 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Italian medical 
schools made considerable progress under Taddeo Alderotti, Mondino 
de Luzzi and others and they became important seats of learning lor 
many students from outside Italy From here medical training extended 
to the universities of Montpellier and Pans which were influenced by 
Jewish physicians from the Moorish colleges of Cordova, Granada 
and Toledo, and by Christian physicians from Salerno 

At the end of the fifteenth century the introduction of printing 
exerted a great influence on the spread of learning During the 
Renaissance period medical sciences progressed through the teaching of 
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, Marc Antonio Della Torre and through the dissections and drawings 
by Leonardo da Vmci Pare (1510-1590) gave detailed descriptions 
of cancer, the transition from cancer occultus to cancer apertus His 
classification was still based on the ubiquitous black bile Harvey’s 
discovery in 1619 of the circulation of the blood, facilitated the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer, but added little to the etiology of the disease 
Nicholas Tulp (1593-1674) described various types of carcinoma 
He regarded mammary cancer as contagious 

Andrew Vesalius (1514-1564) was one of the first to attack the 
theories of Galen Francesco Peccetti gave a detailed study of surgical 
methods as applied to mammary cancer It was well known that 
mammary carcinoma rapidly finds its way to the axillary glands, and 
usually the entire breast was amputated as soon as evidence of a definite 
tumour presented itself Marcus Aurelius Severinus (1580-1656) 
described m5rxosarcoma, distinguished between benign and malignant 
tumours of the breast and extirpated the axillary lymph nodes 

During this period Paracelsus opposed Galen’s theory and claimed 
that cancer was caused by mineral salts in the blood This decline 
of Galen’s authority and the distrust of his crude theories of etiology 
lead to a complete demoralisation m the treatment of cancer and 
encouraged the abuse of arsemc and other external and internal 
remedies It brought in its wake various fantastic theories and faith 
cures, ranging from spells to witches’ brews The basic notion seemed 
to be that the uglier the disease, the nastier its remedy and that the 
mystery of the affliction must be countered by supernatural intervention 
In England anatomic teaching was not attempted until the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, when it was conducted by the barber-surgeons 
The development of the microscope during the seventeenth century 
gave a great impetus to the study of anatomy and pathology With 
the discovery of the lymph-vessels (Owens 1652) came the lymph theory 
of the origin of cancer It is easy to understand this belief when we 
take into consideration the lymphatic spread of such tumours Helmont 
and others were now turning to chemical conceptions, and cancer was 
attributed usually to an excess of acid to be treated by alkalis 

The role of chemical and mechanical irritants in producing and 
aggravating neoplasms, realised from earliest times, was strengthened 
by Pott’s observation (i77S) upon the prevalence of cancer among 
chimney sweeps During this period the general theory of untability was 
applied to pathology (Haller, Fabre) Sauvages classified cancer among 
skin diseases —a conception reminiscent of the earlier prirmtive ideas 
The construction of the achromatic microscope in Pans m 1824 
opened up a new era in cancer research In 1838 Schwann established 
the doctrine of cellular structure as a universal principle and discovered 
the nucleus and nucleolus of the cell In spite of very careful histo¬ 
logical studies of tumour tissues all writers were led to believe m the 
blastoma origin of cancer This blastoma was assumed to develop, 
not from normal but from germ cells lying scattered betw een the tissue 
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elements Though burdened by this theory, the study of cancer had 
succeeded by i860 in describing and classifying more accurately the 
main types of tumours, chiefly according to microscopic appearance 
Correct conceptions of histogenesis were impossible, however, until 
Virchou founded his cellular theory of pathology, according to which 
cells grew exclusively from other cells by endogenous reproduction 
He failed, however, to interpret correctly the formation of cancer and 
believed that cancer cells arose from connective tissues 

Many authors attacked this theory but it was not until 1865, when 
Waldeyer traced the origin of cancer of stomach, liver and kidney to 
the epithelial cells of these organs, that the epithelial nature of carci¬ 
noma was generally accepted During this period Reckhnghausen 
and Koster established the group of endotheliomas Recklinghausen 
in his work on neuroflbromatosis and neural neoplasms attempted to 
link genetics with hereditary influences 

The tendency of carcinomatous metastases to occur elsewhere and at 
some distance apart led to the assumption that the systemic condition 
which had given rise to the original cancer produced another in a new 
location However, it was soon observed that the metastatic foci were 
related to the original by virtue of lymph drainage According to 
Billroth —“ The carcinomatous and epithelial forms which are met 
with in primary carcinomata have always been found in the infection- 
tumours of the lymphatic glands This appears to me to speak strongly 
in favour of the transportation of cell-elements, for it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that fluid from a columnar epithelial cancer should be capable 
of causing cells of the lymphatic glands to produce columnar epithelia 
It IS very probable that the epithelial gland-like prolongations not 
unfrequently grow into spaces between the bundles of connective tissue 
in which lymph circulates, for the tissue here offers the least resistance 
I cannot ignore the fact, that by our more modern methods of operating 
(mammary cancer) where the skin is preserved as far as possible, so 
as to induce the wounds to unite quickly by first intention, recurrence 
seems to me to take place far more rapidly ” Roster’s observations 
seem to confirm that the canal-like prolongations, mentioned by 
Billroth, are confined to the lymphatic vesssels, thus leading to the 
early infection of the lymphatic glands 

In 1877 Cohnheim advanced the theory that tumours arose not from 
normal cells, but mainly from isolated embryonal cells and tissue rests 
This theory still holds good, but only for a few rarer tumours The last 
decades of the nineteenth century were thus devoted to the detailed study 
of the morphology of tumours and the elucidation of their histogenesis 
The introduction of aseptic surgery at this juncture led to the use of 
suppurative ligatures to remove inaccessible carcinomatous growth 
when the knife, cautery or corrosives were unsafe Cancer research 
was concerned mainly with the study of fully developed tumour tissue 
By the transplantation of such tissue, artificial metastases were formed 
and these again were studied 
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Thus we see that the main trend of work was directed to the pathology 
rather than to its surgical and therapeutical nature Whilst the mam 
objective in surgery was the complete removal of the growth, this was 
unattainable except in the case of superficial growths Realising the 
essential futility of surgical therapeusis, pathologists and surgeons 
directed their attention to medical treatment and prophylaxis Here 
again only defeat lay ahead, the more particularly since confusion 
between benign and malignant growths obscured any correct evaluation 
of the results 

The beginning of the twentieth century marks the opening of the 
experimental era with the systematic study of tumours throughout 
the animal kingdom 

Parasitic theories of malignant tumours were supported long ago 
by surgeons, such as Dupuytren, who believed in their infective nature 
According to Borrel, a cancer cell is a symbiosis between a cell and the 
virus which inhabits it, and he and Fibiger (1913) and others have 
made many interesting suggestions as to possible methods of access of 
the virus to the tissues by carriers, such as nematode worms in gastro¬ 
intestinal cancers, and the acarus and de 7 nodexfolhculonim in cancers 
of the skin (also in nipple and duct cancers of the breast) The fact that 
a long series of supposed specific bacterial infections, of fungi, yeasts 
and protozoal organisms have been shown not to be causal, hardly 
supports the infective theory of cancer A further difficulty in accepting 
this theory has been the “ specificity ” of many tumours when inoculated 
experimentally, which would suggest a specific strain for each type of 
tumour Less specificity, however, has been found by a number of 
workers on fowl tumours and fowl leukaemia, and some have suggested 
that one agent may produce in different animals, carcinoma, sarcoma, 
endothelioma, or myeloid or lymphatic leukaemia The modern infec¬ 
tive or virus-theory has received great support from Gye’s researches, 
and from those of Peyton Rous and of Shope (on three experimental 
sarcomas, and the papilloma of " cottontail ” rabbits), of McIntosh 
(on Rous sarcoma and tar-mduced fowl tumours) and of Andrewes (on 
Shope fibroma and tar-stimulation, and on virus antibodies and the 
“ latency ” of virus infections) ” Some who would be willing to support 
an infective theory for cancers of the skin, upper air-passages, gastro¬ 
intestinal tract and cervix (all accessible areas and open to exogenous 
infection) would consider cancers of the internal organs as more likely to 
be due to endogenous viruses, similar in nature to enzymes or catalysts, 
and arising as autogenous products of some disorder of metabolism 
Of interest is the theory that the cancer cell is atavistic, returning 
towards the primitive embryonic type of cell, with its almost indefinite 
growth capacity (Blair-Bell and others) There is also the theory, 
difficult to prove or disprove, that the cancer cell is an aberrant or 
anarchic tj^ie of cell, with a nuclear disease, possibly due to a gene- 
mutation (Lochart-Mummery) ” (J Douglas Webster —The Penod- 
zcity a7id cause of Cancer, London, 1940 ) 
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In connection with breast cancer the recent evidence as to a trans¬ 
missible milk factor bridges the difference between mammalian and 
avian cancer and incidentally seems to undermine the whole virus 
theory of malignant growth The fact that mammary excretions are 
brought into being and are controlled by pituitary and sex hormones, 
which in themselves are capable of functioning as chemical carcinogens, 
hardly supports a virus theory of the carcinogenic milk factor The 
presence of nucleoproteins or nucleic acid in the active milk agent 
does not necessarily vindicate the virus hypothesis It is much more in 
agreement with the modern assumption of associations between the 
chemical carcinogen and enzymic complexes in all t5^es of malignant 
growth Especially in the case of mammary tumours the virulent 
factor may acquire organic complexity and mobility, that is, become 
transmissible through the association of a chronic excess of steroid 
carcinogen or hormone with the embryonic cells or tissue rests In 
any event, m view of recent studies of the chemistry of viruses and the 
function of optically active chemical complexes it would appear that the 
virus and chemical conceptions of cancer are not so utterly divergent 
from one another They merely represent the biologist’s and the 
chemist’s points of view of one and the same set of conditions, where the 
simplest form of organised matter becomes sjmonjnnous with the more 
omplex optically active chemical unit Tumour-transmission through 
mmary gland excretions demonstrates the possibilities of the earlier 
ypotheses as regards the spread of cancer along the lymphatic canals 

In 1915 Yamagiwa, echoing the earlier observations of Pott, demon¬ 
strated the cancer-causing propert<es of coal tar Later work on the 
action of wood tar, barley bristle and other irritants on rats, revned 
the old irritation theory of tumours The mechanical aspect of this 
problem was, however, soon overshadowed by the isolation of specific 
chemical carcinogens from various tarry pyrolytic products and later, 
by the synthesis of an ever-increasmg number of carcinogenic unsatu¬ 
rated hydrocarbons (Butenaudt, Kennaway, Dodds, Cooke, Fieser et al) 

The close constitutional link between the synthetic carcinogens 
and many steroid metabolites, capable in themselves of causing malig¬ 
nant growth, provides a common metabolic ground for synthetic 
and spontaneous cancer The further extension of synthetic carcinogens 
to mustard oils and certain azo-dyes seems to link these substances with 
the steroid forms as possessing in common a reactive point K, a region 
of high electron density, at which the association with enzymic com¬ 
plexes takes place The fact that such inductive agents as radium 
emanations. X-rays and other radiations may induce metabolic dis¬ 
tortions charactensing cancer, widens still further the range of 
carcinogenic influences 

The work of Warburg, Hopkins and others on suppressed enzymic 
activity in relation to malignant growth, especially glycolysis and the 
equilibrium of SH SH -SS, constitutes an important contribution to 
the etiology of cancer Again, the transition of steroid hormones into 
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the essential cell constituent—cholesterol, as well as chromosomal 
changes and gene mutation induced by various carcinogens, connects 
the resulting functional and structural changes and throws much light 
upon the genetic aspect of carcinogenic action as related to the somatic 
cell 

The present trend in research seems to converge on the etiology 
of cancer and the elaboration of corrective, and, better still, preventive 
measures 

In summing up, we find that in medicine as in other spheres of 
human activity there is a certain continuity or gradual development 
Thus, modern osteology may be traced back to the symbolic bones of 
the Hindus, the Talmudic " Luz ”—the magic bone of resurrection— 
and beyond that the miraculous scapula of the Far East In the case 
of cancer, the modern aseptic surgety and the radium and X-ray 
treatment of tumours must be viewed as direct descendants of the 
antique cautery, the knife and the escharotics The present contact 
and inductive carcinogens and the virus theory find their inception 
m the earlier assumptions on cancer-causing irritants and parasites 
The modern transmissible milk factor of breast cancer is not too remote 
from Tulp’s conception of mammary cancer as being contagious 
(seventeenth century) 

The mediaeval stress upon mineral salts or acidity as a significant 
factor in the etiology of cancer is not strange to the modem investigator 
who seeks to establish the relationship of the geographical distribution 
of human cancer to the type of soil, the mineral components of cancerous 
to those of normal tissue, and ratio of K—Na to Ca, K to Na and those 
of K isotopes 

Again, Hippocrates and Galen’s humoral black bile theory is not 
utterly absurd to one who regards the protracted distortion of steroid 
hormonal equilibria as an important carcinogenic condition 
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Modern Trends in Neurology Edited by Antony Feiling, BA, md, frcp 
Pp lx+717, with 202 illustrations London Butterworth 1951 Price 63s 

Contributions from more than 20 authorities in this country and the United 
States have been brought together in this book to form an up-to date account of 
some of the subjects in neurology m which valuable advances have been made in 
recent years 

The editor stresses the point that his selection of material has been based on 
the progress which has been made in the different aspects of neurology, and though 
such selection has necessarily been a limiting factor to the completeness of the work, 
the scope of the book as it appears is immense 

All the contributors are of a very high standard, but Denny Brown’s chapter on 
the Frontal Lobes and their functions is quite outstanding It is the longest chapter 
in the book and gives a very complete account of present-day work, together with all 
the ideas and expenments which have gone before The chapter on Intracranial 
Tumours by Northfield and RusseU and Intracranial Aneurysms by Meadows likewise 
deserve special mention for their interest and detail 

Bull’s chapter on Diagnostic Neuro-radiology is a very welcome inclusion with 
its fine illustrations 

These, with all the other excellent sections in the book, packed with valuable 
information, make it an essential part of the equipment of every neurologist 

Prttnary Carcinoma of the Liver By Charles Berman, M D , b ch Pp xvi-f-164, 
with 83 illustrations London H K Lewis 1951 Price 35s net 

This IS an interesting monograph on what might be called geographical pathology, 
as It IS primarily a study of malignant disease of the liver as it occurs in the Bantu 
race of Afnca The author shows how this disease is the most common form of 
malignancy amongst this people, and discusses the question of genetic as against 
environmental causes He finds that cirrhosis of the liver is also a common feature 
amongst this race, and that is related to food conditions which m many cases are 
highly defective Htematochromatosis also seems to be frequent m South Afnca 
He also draws attention to a similar frequency of this disease amongst races in the 
Indo China region With regard to the disease itself he recognises certain groups 
mainly on their clinical features 

The book is well illustrated and furnished with an extensive bibliography As 
Sir Ernest Kennaway mentions in his Foreword, a work of this nature should stimulate 
similar observations amongst other races We might in that way get useful infor¬ 
mation as to environmental factors in the cause of cancer 

The Rational Treatment of Catarrh By W Annandale Troup, m c , m d , ch b 
Pp 85, with 8 illustrations London Chaterson Ltd 1951 los 6d 

This book deals with the treatment of nasal catarrh and sinusitis with infra-red 
and the intranasal apphcation of ultra-violet light by a Kromayer Mercury Vapour 
Lamp Special applicators are shown for both nasal cavities and nasopharynx 

The physiological effect of this treatment is indicated, but it is based upon 
theoretical rather than clinical experience 

This form of therapy is associated more with tubercular infection of the nose 
than suppurative sinusitis—in the latter condition favourable results have rarely 
been obtained 
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Heart Disease Its Diagnosis and Treatment By Emjianuel Goldberger 
^’P 65 with 90 illustrations London Henry Kimpton 1951 Pnce 70s 

The publication of a textbook on Heart Disease by an eminent cardiologist is 
almost a quarterly event The most recent addition by an author who is better known 
on this side of the Atlantic for his pioneer work on unipolar lead electrocardiography, 
follows the accepted pattern for such books 

The preface consists mainly of an apologetic admission that most cases of cardio¬ 
vascular disease can still be diagnosed by the clinician without any of the modem 
ancillary tests such an admission thereby justifies the matenal to follow, although 
mechanical tests are in no way neglected An orderly succinct somewhat dogmatic 
presentation of all aspects of cardiology follows, the whole of which is very readable 
Cnticism might be expressed that only five pages are devoted to functional dis¬ 
orders of the heart The treatment of this latter condition by the Freudian concept 
of “ transference ” is not acceptable to most physicians, also, is pregnancy to be 
discouraged “ if mitral stenosis is present ” 

Graduates seeking guidance on cardiac disorders common or rare, wall find this 
book of value 


Growth and Development of Children ByE H Watson, M D , and G H Lowrey, 
MD Pp 260, with 54 illustrations Chicago Year Book Publishers 1951 
Pnce $5 75 

The welcome emphasis now being placed on the study and promotion of optimal 
health in childhood is being reflected by the publication of an increasing number of 
books on various aspects of growth and development This book is a product of 
the Pmdiatnc Department of Ann Arbor It is a general survey of growdh and 
development from conception to matunty and is mtended for students, post-graduates 
and practitioners, rather than research workers Emanatmg from a leadmg paediatric 
centre, under the aegis of Professor James L Wilson, it can be strongly recommended 
as a simple, practical portrayal of the subject, and it contains an extensive bibliography 
for those who wish more detailed mformation 

The Medical Annual 1951 Edited by Sir Henry Tidy and A Rendle Short 
Bristol John Wright 1951 Pnce 27s fid 

The figth edition of the Medical Annual follows the usual lines Articles of 
importance in every fleld of medicine are abstracted, but special attention is given 
to those of outstanding importance such as the chronic rheumatic disorders, anti¬ 
coagulants and chest surgery The section of Legal Decisions is of special interest 
One cunous finding that is fully discussed is that the change of control of hospitals 
does not constitute legal “ nationalisation ” 

The book is very fully illustrated by plates, many of which are in colour The 
present edition of the Medical Annual amply fulfils the purpose for which it is 
intended 

Between Life and Death By HARLEY WILLIAMS, M D , D P H Pp 288 London 
Jonathan Cape 1951 Pnce 15s net 

This IS a third senes of biographies by an author who has already made a name 
for himself in Doctors Differ and The Healing Touch The biographies are mostly 
medical but include one or two whose contact with medicine is indirect The senes 
of portraits include John Hunter, J Y Simpson, Pasteur, Lister, Freud, Bamardo, 
Truby King and Banting, also the ongmators of ether ansesthesia, Mrs Eddy, 
Margaret McMillan and Ehrlich These pictures are sympathetically drawn and 
beautifully wntten Dr Harley Williams has proved himself a master of this type 
of record, and this new senes will be welcomed by the medical profession 
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The Treatment of Varicose Veins By S M RiVLiN Pp vm+s6, with 5 plates 
and 25 figs London William Heinemann 1951 Price los 6d net 
This IS a concise monograph with an essentially practical outlook A useful 
classification is illustrated in Figs i-io Well-established lines of treatment are 
described Ligation is advocated in all cases where there is a retrograde flow of 
blood within the vein, and the elastoplast bandage is recommended for varicose ulcer 

Alice and the Stork By Egbert MoRLAND Pp 87, illustrated London Hodder 
&. Stoughton 1951 Price 7s 6d net 

Tins IS the life story of Alice Gregory who was one of the creators of the training 
school for midwives at Woolwich It is compiled from the data of Miss Maud 
Cashmore who was another of the pioneers The story also includes the struggle to 
raise the status of the midwife—an interesting tale 

The Isocortex of Man By P Bailey and G von Bonin Pp xi-l-301, fully 
illustrated Urbana Univ of Illinois Press 1951 Price SS paper, $6 cloth 
This IS an important study of the human brain The authors have summarised 
the history of the subject and have a wide experience of the brains of the primates 
They describe the superficial sutures of the brain and the details of senal sections 
of different parts Considerable attention is given to the various cortical areas, 
intercortical connections, afferent and efferent connections and to the functional 
significance of various parts The last chapter is devoted to the functional significance 
of the anatomic and histological findings A large bibliography is included 
This authoritative work is likely to become a classic 

The Story of St Luke's Hospital— 1948 by C N French, c m g , c b e 
Pp 212 London Heinemann 1951 Price 8s 6d net 

In 1950 SIX gentlemen of the City of London met to discuss a project for establishing 
a hospital for the care of poor lunatics The result was the founding of one of the 
earliest of the voluntary hospitals The book goes on to descnbe the progress of the 
hospital and the improvement in the lot of the insane It is full of detail and accounts 
of the state of affairs at various stages The old hospital closed in 1916 and some 
years later the management undertook to provide for functional and organic nervous 
disorders at Woodside Well written and interesting, this is a record of medical 
progress 

Wonderfully Made By A Rendle Short, MD, frcs Pp 159, illustrated 
London Paternoster Press 1951 Price 6s net 

Professor Rendle Short has written a short book for the layman on the human 
body and some modem discoveries about its structure and functions He touches 
on several systems of the body, gives an account of vision and hearing, and the 
development of the embryo, and there is a long chapter on the problem of Man’s 
origin The book is one which should appeal to the intelligent layman 

The Essentials of Modern Surgery Fourth Edition, edited by R M Handfield- 
JONES, MC, MS,FRCS, and Sir Arthur E Porritt, rcmg,cbe,ma, 
M CH , F R C S Pp xv- 1-1263. With 641 illustrations Edinburgh E &. S 
Livingstone 1951 Pnce 555 net 

The fourth edition of this well known textbook has been revised and brought 
up to date after an interval of twelve years, and although new chapters have been 
added, particularly on antibiotics, the book has not increased in size Random 
samplmg indicates that the volume has retained its reliability as a source of informa¬ 
tion to students, to whom it may be confidently recommended Perhaps in the next 
edition further improvement in the illustrations will be possible, particularly in some 
of the photographs 
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Surgery of the Stomach and Duodenum By Claude E Welch Pp 349, with 
79 illustrations Chicago The Year Book Publishers 1951 Price 655 net 

This is the first of a senes of “ Handbooks of Operative Surgery ” the professed 
object of which is “ to present simply but vividly the step by step technic of the 
more common surgical operations ” This volume is a successful and promising 
start 

The author is a surgeon in the Massachusetts General Hospital and his preferences 
reflect the practice in that hospital, but there is no undue emphasis on personal 
opinions and the important alternative techniques are well descnbed Sections on 
pre- and post-operative care are included, and the whole is well balanced The text 
IS concise and practical but fundamental principles are never forgotten or obscured 
by the detail The 79 full-page plates represent more than 450 excellent line drawings, 
each illustrating a stage of the technique described on the opposite page 

This book will be welcomed by surgeons m training, but it is by no means 
elementary and can be warmly recommended to more experienced surgeons 

The Postnatal Developtnent of the Human Cerebral Cortex Vol IV The Cortex 
of the Stx-Month Infant By J LeRoy Conel Pp viii-f 191, with 7 tables 
and 108 full plates Harvard University Press (London Geoffrey Cumberlege) 
1951 Price 82s 6d net 

The fourth volume of this important work is concerned with the cerebral cortex 
of the six-month-old child as demonstrated by cresyl violet, Cajal, Cox-Golgi and 
Weigert methods of staining The format is the same as in the three previous volumes, 
which described the brains of newborn, one-month and three-month-old children 
An effort is made to reduce the mam features of each cortical region to mathe¬ 
matical terms by measurement of laminar thickness together with enumeration and 
calibration of the cells and fibres in every layer It is doubtful whether measurements 
to the third decimal place in millimetres have any significance for such indefinite 
structures as the cortical laminae, and unfortunate that many of the photomicrographs 
fail to demonstrate the features for which they are intended 

The use of multiple staining methods in the study of the cerebral cortex is to be 
welcomed, though the evaluation of the results must depend on the degree of vanation 
found in brains of the same age, a feature which receives scant attention 

This volume is produced in excellent style and as an integral part of a larger 
series it has a special importance 

Surgical Forum—American College of Surgeons Pp 665 London W B 
Saunders 1951 Price 50s net 

This volume represents the papers presented at the Surgical Forum of the Clinical 
Congress of the American College of Surgeons, 1950 The forum provides an 
opportunity for young research workers to bnng their experiments before the notice 
of those attending the meetings of the College, and the reviewer can testify to the 
outstanding success of the arrangement It is natural that the papers, which cover 
the whole field of surgery, are not all of a high standard, but it is important that 
the young workers be given an opportunity of communicating their views , and now 
the Amencan College of Surgeons has published the short papers and abstracts of 
the longer ones Naturally such an accumulation of information on many different 
subjects does not lend itself to review, but the Amencan College is to be congratulated 
first on the introduction of the surgical forum and secondly on making it readily 
available in this form to surgeons throughout the world 

The Nature of Disease Institute By G E R McDonagh, F R C s Pp lviii-h 4 S 7 
London Heinemann 1951 Price 21s net 
The author remarks that he is compelled to publish in this form because the 
weekly journals are closed to him The material is thoroughly unorthodox 
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Surgical Nursing and After-Treatment By M C RUTHERFORD Darling, M D , 
MS, F R c S , and T E WILSON, md,MS,msc,frcs,frcse Tenth 
Edition Pp JX+ 630, illustrated with 188 figures London J & A Churchill 
1951 Price 6s 

This popular and successful textbook which has held the field for over thirty 
years has been brought thoroughly up to date It contains a great deal of useful 
information in an attractive form, everything in fact which the surgical nurse requires 
to know The present edition maintains the standard of its predecessors and can 
be strongly recommended 

The Pharmacology and Therapeutics of the Materia Medica By WALTER J 
Billing, M B , CH B , M p s Nineteenth Edition Pp xxxii+SpS London 
Cassell & Company 1951 Price 21s net 

This volume, hke its predecessor, provides both students and practitioners with 
the recent views on the pharmacological actions, modes of admmistration and relative 
therapeutic merits of modem drugs This nineteenth edition has been thoroughly 
revised to conform with the official preparations of the British Pharmacopoeia of 
1948 It can be well recommended 

Black's Medical Dictionary By J D COMRIE and WAR Thomson Twentieth 
Edition Pp X+1013, with 417 figures and 16 plates London A & C 
Black 1951 Price 30s net 

The first edition of this popular book appeared m 1906 under the editorship of 
the late Dr J D Comrie, and since then over 150,000 copies have been issued The 
present edition has been very extensively re-wntten and reset and many of the 
illustrations have been changed The general arrangement and plan of the work 
remains the same As a reference book it aims to occupy a position between a 
technical dictionary and a guide to the lay treatment of the commoner ailments 
This useful work seems likely to continue its well deserved populanty 

The Early Diagnosis of the Acute Abdomen By Zachary Cope, b a , m d , ms, 
FRCS Tenth Edition Pp xv+270, with 39 illustrations London Oxford 
University Press 1951 Price 15s net 

There is no essential change in the latest edition of this now famous little book 
apart from slight alterations in the text and the addition of one new radiograph 
As before, this book endeavours to help in the diagnosis of one of the most difficult 
and sinister conditions in medicine—the acute abdomen 

A Pathology of the Eye By Eugene Wolff Third Edition, edited by Eugene 
Wolff Pp 364, with 318 illustrations London H K Lewis Ltd 1951 
Pnce sss net 

Eugene Wolff’s A Pathology of the Eye has for long been the foremost English 
work on general ocular disease The third edition maintains the standard of its 
predecessors The excellent illustrations have always been a prominent feature and 
these have been increased to the extent of one hundred The subject-matter has been 
brought up to date and questions of recent interest discussed with the author’s 
customary conciseness His opinions, as on Retro lental Fibroplasia, arc dogmatic, 
but this IS a \ irtue in a book nhich “ is intended as an introduction to a subject whose 
essentials most Students and Ophthalmic Surgeons find it difficult to come bj ” 
iSl 
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Medical Disorders of iJie Locomotor System By E Fletcher Second Edition 
Pp X114-884, with 337 illustrations Edinburgh E & S Lmngstone 1951 
Price 60s net 

Interest m the rheumatoid diseases has been stimulated by the discovery of the 
action of cortisone and A C T H and the recent advances m our knowledge arising 
from this discovery have been incorporated m the new edition of this book In addition 
to a chapter on Cortisone and A C T H new sections have been added on pain, 
physiology and pathology of bone, synovial fluid, synovial mucin, psychiatnc aspects 
of locomotor disorders and hydrotherapy The second edition maintains the high 
standard set in the first edition published m 1947 
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ON OCCLUSION OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA 

By CATHERINE C BURT, B Sc , M B , Ch B , Sir JAMES LEARMONTH, 
KCVO, CBE, ChM, FRCSE, and R L RICHARDS, MD, 
MRCPE 

{From the Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh) 

Part I— Introduction 

Hzstorzcal Aspects —In 1814 Robert Graham of Glasgow reported 
a “ ease of obstructed aorta ’’ The case which he described was 
undoubtedly one of coarctation, but in the discussion he mentioned a 
museum specimen which belonged to Mr Allan Burns in which “ the 
aorta is plugged up by a laminated coagulum, just above the bifur¬ 
cation of the lilacs, into both of which this substance extends ” This 
has been accepted by most authorities as the first mention of occlusion 
of the aortic biturcation, but the condition was certainly recognised 
at an earlier date and had been described by, among others, Severinus 
(1632) and Fantonus (1679) In 1818, at a meeting of the Faculty of 
Medicine m Pans, Goodisson of Dublin reported a case of obliteration 
of the lower part of the aorta associated with calcification Details of 
the case are not given, but it is presumably that which he described m 
the Dublin Hospital Reports of the same year His observations were 
made on a female anatomical subject, the clinical history was not 
available The aorta was found to be obstructed from the origin of the 
inferior mesenteric artery to the bifurcation , the occluding mass 
extended into the iliac arteries, on the left as far as the bifurcation of 
the common iliac and on the right for half the length of the common 
iliac The wall of the occluded portion of the aorta is described as 
“ like a sheath of bone ” The obstruction was of long standing, and 
the mammary, lower intercostal, ovarian, lumbar and circumflex 
iliac arteries were enlarged and tortuous The intestines and abdominal 
viscera were healthy and the lower limbs were described as normal 
(Goodisson, 1818a and b) According to Htsse (1921), Alhbert (1828) 
described aortic embolism m 2 children aged 3 and 3^ years respectively 
the first well-documented case of occlusion of the aortic bifurcation, 
however, is that reported by Barth (1835) The patient was a woman 
of $1 with an enlarged heart and an irregular pulse, who had had 
repeated attacks of hsemoptj'sis Swelling appeared and pain \\ as felt 
first in the right lower limb and some months later in the left At 
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autopsy mitral stenosis was found , below the origins of the renal 
arteries the aorta was obstructed by a clot which extended into both 
iliac arteries and into their branches Barth’s paper contained a detailed 
consideration of the pathological nature of the occlusion and of the 
anatomy of the collateral circulation to the lower limbs 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century a number of further 
cases were reported, and in 1898 Welch was able to find 59 cases of 
occlusion of the abdominal aorta by embolism or thrombosis Bj'- 
1921 Hesse could collect 72 cases Since then the number of published 
cases has increased greatly and no useful purpose would be served by an 
attempt to review them 

In the majority of the reports up to and including that of Hesse, 
cases of embolism and thrombosis were considered together because 
in many cases it was difficult to decide which of these two processes 
was primarily responsible for the occlusion In 1911 Labey performed 
the first successful embolectomy, and two years later Bauer (1913) 
removed an embolus from the aortic bifurcation and thereby restored 
the circulation to the lower limbs It then became important to dis¬ 
tinguish between embolism and thrombosis, and this is reflected in the 
papers which have been published since that time, most deal with 
either embolism or thrombosis 

Albright and Leonard (1950) have recently reviewed the literature 
on embolism of the abdominal aorta Their material consists of 193 
reported cases of which 26 were successfully treated by embolectomy, 
but their list of cases certainly does not include all the published cases 
of embolism and probably includes some cases of thrombosis The 
number of published cases of thrombosis of the abdominal aorta does 
not give a true indication of its incidence Until Leriche (1940, 1946) 
drew attention to the fact that thrombosis of the aortic bifurcation can 
occur insidiously and may produce only mild symptoms referable to 
the lower limbs and to sexual function m the male, it had always been 
assumed that the condition was associated with a dramatic onset similar 
to that observed in cases of embolism, and that it was almost invariably 
fatal Within recent years improved surgical technique and the availa¬ 
bility of potent anticoagulant drugs have tended to focus attention upon 
the treatment of cases of embolism and thrombosis, and the events 
which follow the lodgement of an embolus or the development of an 
mtra-arterial thrombus have been somewhat neglected There may be 
some justification for this attitude for it is difficult to add anything to 
the description given by Welch (1910) in his masterly article Never¬ 
theless our knowledge of vascular physiology is considerably greater 
than It was forty years ago, and we believe that the time is opportune 
for a reconsideration of the clinical features which follow occlusion of 
the abdominal aorta As an introduction to our clinical observations 
we shall consider certain anatomical, physiological and pathological 
aspects of the problem 

Anatomical Aspects —Normally the abdominal aorta extends 
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from the aortic opening in the diaphragm opposite the twelfth thoracic 
vertebra, to the fourth lumbar vertebra It is formed by fusion of the 
two primitive dorsal aortae, its length m any particular subject depending 
upon the extent to which fusion of these two primitive arteries has taken 



Fig I —Upper left normal anatomy of abdominal aorta Upper nght reduplication 
of abdominal aorta and its bifurcation Below possible sub divisions of single abdominal 
aorta 


place Thus its division into the two common iliac arteries may be 
delayed to the level of the fifth lumbar vertebra, or may occur as high 
as the second lumbar vertebra Sometimes the primitive dorsal aortae 
fail to fuse, and “ double aorta ” is present, 
sometimes the adjacent walls of the primi¬ 
tive dorsal aort$ are not absorbed, and a 
more or less complete septum persists 
throughout the length of the vessel (Fig 1} 

It IS odd that neither of these rare anomalies 
leading to narrowing has been recorded in 
association with pathological blocking 
Normally also the aorta narrows rather 
suddenly after it has discharged its impor¬ 
tant abdominal duty of giving off the ccehac 
and superior mesenteric arteries, but that is 
a level where the rapid arterial blood flow 



tends to prevent the lodgement of an embolus 
or the growth of a thrombus Rarelv a 


Fic 2 — Abnormal aortic bi 
furcation into common and 
internal iliac artents 


congenital narrowing of the abdominal aorta 

is present (Maycock, 1937) One other developmental anomaly is of 
clinical importance Sometimes the bifurcation of the abdominal aorta 
consists of one common iliac artery and one internal iliac arten, the 
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external iliac artery on the abnormal side arising from the aorta at a 
higher level When such a bifurcation is obstructed, it is possible 
for the circulation of one lower limb to be preserved (Fig 2) 

Physiological Aspects —The function of the abdominal aorta is to- 
nourish the viscera and the lower limbs It is said that the abdominal 
aorta—or at least its lowest segment—may rapidly diminish in calibre 
as a result of arterial spasm We have never seen the aorta of an adult 
react to handling or to incision in this way, and we doubt if its wall 
contains a sufficient proportion of muscle fibres to make it possible 
The clinical evidence for aortic spasm is the occasional occurrence of 
transient complete paralysis of both legs m patients suffering from 
thrombo-angiitis obliterans and m certain cases of pseudo-embolism 
to which we shall refer, but this is probably due to spasm of the common, 
external and internal iliac arteries which have more muscular walls 
Pathological Aspects —For practical purposes occlusion of the aortic 
bifurcation may be due to thrombosis, to embolism or to a combination 
of these two processes Thrombosis occurs secondary to disease of the 
vessel wall, like any other artery the aorta may be the site of atheroma 
That thrombosis does not occur more frequently on an atheromatous 
aortic ulcer is due to the rapid rush of blood over it, and it is under¬ 
standable that blocking of the aorta by thrombus as a rule begins in 
the common iliac arteries, the calibre of which is smaller than that of 
the aorta, and extends proximally up to and even higher than the 
bifurcation Less commonly, occlusion of the abdominal aorta may be 
due to thrombosis occurring in the sac of an aneurj'^sm of either the 
dissecting or saccular type Thrombosis of the abdominal aorta 
associated with syphilitic aortitis has been reported by Ronald and 
Leslie (1940) and by Greenfield (1943) Rarely thrombosis may follow 
pressure upon the aorta from without, Hesse (1921) reviewed 3 cases 
in which thrombosis was due to pressure by tumours, and Pinkerton 
(1948) described a case m which a thrombus formed m the aorta where 
it was compressed by a large osteophyte from the lumbar vertebrae 
A large embolus may lodge in the aorta and occlude the bifurcation 
by being compressed into the much narrower common iliac arteries 
Consecutive thrombosis proximal and distal to the clot completes the 
block and, much more importantly, makes it irreversible Such 
emboli originate most often in the heart, either from a thrombus 
m a fibrillatmg left auricle or from a mural thrombus formed on the 
endocardial surface of a myocardial infarct Paradoxical emboli 
have their origin in the systemic veins and reach the arterial circulation 
through a defect in either the interventricular or the interatrial septum 
Thrombi which form in the pulmonary veins may become detached 
and may be swept into th^ left side of the heart and thence into the aorta 
A partly thrombosed aneurysm or a thrombus formed on an athero¬ 
matous or syphilitic plaque m a more proximal segment of the aorta 
IS another possible source of an embolus at the bifurcation Among 
rare types of emboli which have been recorded at the aortic bifurcation 
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are vegetations from an anomalous aortic valve, a clot from a partly- 
thrombosed ductus arteriosus, a portion of a myxomatous tumour of the 
heart and a o 45 m calibre bullet 

Both sudden and gradual types of occlusion can be recognised 
Sudden occlusions are usually due to embolism and are associated with 
an abrupt onset of symptoms indicating acute and severe ischaemia 
of the lower limbs Gradual occlusions are usually thrombotic in nature 
and the time at which the obstruction becomes complete is often difficult 
to determine A patient with this latter type of lesion presents symptoms 
which, at first, may not even suggest the possibility of a vascular 
disturbance , only on clinical examination is it discovered that there is 
occlusion of the abdominal aorta Occasionally it is possible to recog¬ 
nise a third group which may be described as “ acute on chronic ” 
Patients m this group are either known to have suffered from occlusive 
vascular disease of the lower limbs for some years, or give a history 
which indicates that this has been so , subsequently a sudden incident 
occurs m which a major proximal vessel, often the aortic bifurcation, 
is occluded 

Collateral Circulation —^All the pathological processes we have 
mentioned reduce the amount of blood passing through the aorta, and 
we must enquire if there are alternative routes by which blood may 
reach the viscera and the lower limbs In favourable circumstances, 
and the favour is time, both the viscera and the limbs can be adequately 
nourished when the aorta itself and the origins of its visceral branches 
are occluded 

Visceral Collaterals —In 1863 the existence of a subperitoneal 
arterial plexus was described in detail by the great Edinburgh anato¬ 
mist, Sir William Turner, when he was Dr Turner and a demonstrator 
m the Department of Anatomy His summary was as follows — 

(1) That In the subperitoneal fat and areolar tissue a system of anas¬ 
tomosing arteries exists of greater extent and importance than has been 
hitherto generally recognised 

(2) That there is a much greater amount of communication betv^een 
the different branches of the abdominal aorta than is commonly 
supposed 

(3) That not only is it possible to inject the arteries of the abdominal 
wall from those of the viscera, but that to some extent the blood vessels 
of one viscus may be injected from those of another, and this not 
through the mam trunk from which they both proceed, but through 
their mutual communications with an intermediate set of anastomosing 
arteries 

A case showing the functional capacity of these communications 
between somatic and visceral vessels was published in 1869 by John 
Chiene, later Professor of Surgery m the University of Edinburgh, 
when he too was a demonstrator in the Department of Anatomy 

E 2 
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There was complete obliteration at their origins of the cceliac, superior 
mesenteric and inferior mesenteric arteries, and the viscera were supplied 
thus stomach, liver, spleen, pancreas and duodenum from left inter- 
costals, left renal and suprarenal arteries and left lumbar arteries , 
csecum and ascending colon, from right subcostal artery, remainder 
of intestines, from internal iliac arteries, through a large plexus sur¬ 
rounding the rectum, principally from a branch of the right internal 
pudendal which joined directly with the right branch of the superior 
rectal artery (Fig 3) The efficacy of the third of these anastomotic 
systems depends on the existence of an anastomosis between the 



Fig 3 —Diagram of pelvic plexus, seen from behind, the sacrum ha\ung been removed 
(a) Superior rectal [ 6 ) Left internal iliac (c) Right internal iliac (a?) Sciatic 
(e) Gluteal (/) Internal pudendal {g) Middle rectal (r) Internal pudendal in 
perineum, giving off inferior rectal (After Chiene, 1S69 ) 

left colic branch of the inferior mesenteric artery, and the left 
branch of the middle colic derived from the superior mesenteric 
artery Sometimes this anastomosis is absent m man, and it is normal 
for It to be absent in ruminant animals 

Soniattc Collaterals —When the aorta is blocked at its bifurcation, 
blood reaches the lower extremities in two ways (i) through the 
communications between the terminal branches of the inferior mesen¬ 
teric artery and the branches of the internal pudendal, superior and 
inferior gluteals, obturator and circumflex arteries (Fig 4) Recently 
Lindstrom (1950) demonstrated the circulation through these collaterals 
in the living subject In 2 cases in which the aorta was occluded by a 
thrombus which did not extend as high as the origin of the inferior 
mesenteric artery, he showed by aortography that blood was passing 
to the lower limbs by way of the inferior mesenteric artery and the 
anastomosis between the superior rectal artery and the middle rectal 
branch of the internal iliac , the femoral artery was refilled through the 
anastomoses between the obturator and internal pudendal arteries and 
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the medial femoral circumflex arteries (2) By purely somatic channels 
which include an a 7 itertor route, by which the superior epigastric artery 
communicates with the inferior epigastric, and a posterior route, 
by which the lowest intercostal and the lumbar arteries arising above 
the block link up with the iliolumbar, deep circumflex iliac, and superior 
gluteal arteries distal to it (Fig 4) In the female, the ovarian artery 
also contributes to this anastomosis These vessels may seem to 



Fig 4 —Somatic and visceral anastomoses between abdominal aorta and arteries of lower 
extremity (Modified from Quinng, D P (1949), Collateral Ctrculaiton London 
Henry Kimpton ) 

provide an insufficient source of nourishment to the legs, and indeed 
at best it IS precarious But if the aortic block is slowly produced it is 
enough for the life of the limb , in such cases the greatly enlarged 
inferior epigastric artery may pulsate so strongly that it may be mistaken 
for the femoral 

Part II— ^Aortic Thrombosis 

In these cases the diagnosis is not so certain as in our cases of aortic 
embolism, but we have observed ii patients aged from 35 to 57 years 
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in whom the diagnosis was probably thrombosis of the abdominal 
aorta In at least one case it is likely that the initial episode was 
embolic, but at our first examination none of the patients told the 
dramatic story of acute occlusion of the aortic bifurcation There were 
lo males and one female (Table I) 

TABLE I 

Aortic Thrombosis Details of Cases 


Case 



Type of Onset 

Presenting Symptoms 

Duration 

I 

M 

44 

Gradual 

Claudication in cah es at 50 > ds 

Cold feet 

3 >ears 

2 

M 

47 

Gradual 

Claudication in calves and thighs at 100 yds 
Cold feet 

2 years 

3 

M 

SO 

Gradual 

Claudication in calves at 80 yds 

7 years 

4 

M 

50 

Gradual 

Right leg amputation 7 years 

Left leg amputation 5 years 

Gangrene right stump 3 months 

7 years 

5 

M 

SO 

Gradual 

Claudication in calves at 20 y ds 

Cold and numb feet 

Uselessness of legs 

I year 

6 

M 

S6 

Gradual 

Claudication in calves at 50 j ds 

Rest pain 

Si\elhng of ankles 

4 \ears 

7 

M 

S 7 

Gradual 

Claudication in cah'es at 20 j ds 

Night cramps in legs 

Cold feet 

II years 

8 

M 

S2 

Acute on chronic 

Claudication in calves at 50 jds 

Night cramps in legs 

Numbness and loss of power in legs 
Swelling of legs 

2 years 
and 

2\ months 

9 

M 

S 7 

Acute on chronic 

Pam in lumbar region 

Claudication in left leg at J mile 

Loss of power, coldness and pain in nght leg 

I year 
and 

6 months 

10 

M 

3 S 

Episodic ' 

Claudication in calves at 20 yds 

Cold feet 

Loss of sensation m feet 

Burning in feet at night 

8 months 

II 

F 

57 

Sudden 

Loss of pouer in nght leg 

Claudication in calves and thighs at 20 yds 
Night cramps in legs 

Cold feet 

I month 


Chmcal Observatio7is 

{a) The Onset 

In 7 patients the onset was gradual When first seen, 5 of this 
group had symptoms suggestive of aortic occlusion None was seen 
less than one year from the onset of symptoms and in one patient 
symptoms had been present for eleven years In these cases there was 
a history of claudication beginning in one or both calves, and of pro¬ 
gressive shortening of the “ claudication distance ” The other 2 
patients in this group (Cases 3 and 4) had been under observation for 
seven years , during this period symptoms of arterial occlusion in one 
leg were followed by similar symptoms in the other leg and later by 
signs of a proximal extension of the thrombotic process In Case 4 
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the aortic occlusion was not complete but the case has been included 
to illustrate its gradual development 

Two patients (Cases 8 and 9) had experienced claudication in the 
calves for months or years when their symptoms suddenly became more 
severe The first patient, who had had claudication in both calves for 
two years, awoke to find both feet white and numb, and was unable to 
move his toes When he hung his legs over the edge of the bed, the 
feet became red, to the accompaniment of intense paraesthesiae Later 
he was able to walk and to work, but when he went to bed his feet 
again blanched, he lost the power to move his toes and had to sleep 
sitting in a chair The second patient had been unable to work for 
SIX months because of backache and pain in the left calf on exercise 
Within a subsequent period of two months, he had two episodes of 
sudden loss of power in the right foot associated with numbness of the 
toes and cramp in the calf After the second of these incidents the right 
foot remained persistently cold and painful These 2 cases fall into 
the group of “ acute on chronic occlusion ” 

In Case 10 the onset was episodic The patient, who suffered from 
subacute bacterial endocarditis, related two separate incidents m which 
he had sudden pain, first m the left then m the right leg When he 
recovered from the endocarditis he found that he was unable to walk 
more than 20 yards without experiencing pain in both calves, and he 
noticed that his feet were always cold It would appear that two sepa¬ 
rate embolic episodes were followed by consecutive proximal thrombosis 
which reached the aortic bifurcation 

Only one patient (Case 11) had a sudden onset One evening while 
out of doors she felt “ all the feeling going out of her right leg ” She 
had great difficulty in walking, had to drag her legs along and was 
unable to board a tram-car without assistance Subsequently she had 
claudication in both calves, cramp in both legs at rest in bed, and she 
complained of cold feet On examination one month after the onset 
there was no evident source of embolism 

{b) Complaints 

The most constant complaint was intermittent claudication in the 
calves It was experienced by all patients and by the time they had 
come under our care their “ claudication distances ” on level ground 
were very short, the longest was 100 yards, the shortest (4 cases) 
20 yards Two patients had claudication pain m the muscles of the 
buttock also, in the territory of the internal iliac artery The next most 
common symptom was persistent coldness of the feet, of which 7 patients 
complained Three patients complained of cramp m the legs at rest m 
bed, severe enough either to prevent sleep or to waken the patient after 
he had gone to sleep , m 2 of the 3 patients the cramps were associated 
with a feeling of numbness and loss of power in the limbs and they were 
relieved if the patient got up and walked about Subjective disturbances 
of sensation m the feet were noted by 5 patients These included a 
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feeling of numbness, chiefly in the soles, a sensation of “ burning ” at 
rest in bed and severe rest pain Four patients remarked upon loss 
of power, weakness or “ uselessness ” of their lower limbs Swelling 
of the legs and feet was noted m 2 cases 

(c) Clinical Features 

(1) Those Directly Related to the Aortic Thrombosis —^Absence of 
pulses m the lower limbs was the most constant and most important 
finding In 8 cases pulsation could not be felt in the femoral arteries 
or in any of the more distal vessels In Case i weak femoral pulses were 


TABLE II 

Aortic Thrombosis Pulses 


Case 

\orta 

External 

Iliac 

Femoral * 

Additional Pulses 



R 

L 

R 

L 


I 

Pulsation in upper epigastrium becoming 
faint aboi e umbilicus 

> 

± 

> 

db 

None 

2 

Present 



— 

— 

None 

3 

Pulsation felt high in abdomen , not lower 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Left circumflex 
iliac 

4 

Present 

— 

+ 

— 


None 

5 

Felt to 0 5 cm below \iphoid onl) 

— 


— 


None 

6 

N R 

N R 

N R 

— 

— 

NR 

7 

Pulsation stopped 3 cm abo\ e umbilicus 


— 

— 

— 

None 

8 

N R 

> 


— 

— 

None 

9 

Pulsation stopped 2 3 cm aboie umbilicus 


— 

— 

— 

None 

10 

Obese Pulse not felt 

— 

+ 

— 

dr 

None 

II 

Pulsation stopped 2 cm abo\e umbilicus 

•— 


— 


None 


N R = No record ’ = Doubtful pulse ± = Weak or faint pulse 
+ = Normal pulse — = Absent pulse 

* PuI«acion was Tbvcnt dicfal to the fcmon? artcrie*^ in aH ca«:c‘' 


felt and m Cases 4 and 10 a feeble pulse could be felt in the left femoral 
artery only * Data regarding pulsation m the abdominal aorta and 
iliac vessels are presented in Table II 

In addition to absence of pulses, other signs of vascular insufficiency 
were present (Table III) The feet were cold to the touch In one 
case (Case 5) pallor of the feet was present even when the patient stood 
erect In all cases in which the effect of raising and lowering the feet 
was tested, marked pallor on elevation and either cyanosis or rubor 
on dependency were recorded Four patients had oedema of one or both 
legs , m one of these there was gross swelling of the feet and legs and 
blistering of the skin of the feet (Fig 5) In 8 cases the nutrition of the 

^ In Case 10 after lumbar sympathectomy the amplitude of this pulse vas 
improved 
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TABLE III 


Aorhc Thro 7 nbosti Vascular Dtshtrbaiices in Lower Limbs 


Case 

Temperature of Feet 

Skin Colour of Feet 

(Edema 

Nutation 

Horizontal 

Elevated 

Pendent 

I 

Cold 

Cyanosed 

Pallor 

Rubor rt + -(- 

None 

Good 





It + 

None 

Good 

2 

Cool 

Normal 

Gross pallor 

Rubor -j- 

None 

Good 

3 

Warm 

Rubor 

Moderate pallor 

Rubor + + + 

None 

Good 

4 

Both lower limbs 





Gangrene rt 


amputated 





stump 

5 

Cold 

Pallor 

Pallor 

Rubor + 

None 

Fair 

6 

N R 

N R 

N R 

N R 


No gangrene 

7 

Cold 

Pink 

Pallor 

Rubor + 

None 

Fair 

S 

Cool 

Pale 

Pallor 

Cyanosed + 

+ + + 

Blisters 

9 

Rt cold 

Rt rubor 

Pallor rt + + 

Rubor rt + + + 

Rt + 

Gangrene of rt 


Lt warm 

Lt pink 

It + 

It + 

Lt none 

heel and leg 

10 

Cold 

Cyanosed 

Pallor 

Rubor rt + 

Rt + 

Good 





It i 

Lt + + 

Good 

II 

Cold 

N R 

NR 

N R 

None 

Good 


TABLE IV 


Aortic Thrombosis Neurological Disturbances in the Lower Limbs 


Case 

Wasting 

Fasaculation 

Pots er 

Reflexes • 

Sensation 

I 

+ED B 

Present 

Good 

KJ's + + 
AJ’s ±± 
Plantars | | 

Hypsesthesia and 

hypalgesia of toes 

2 

General 

Present 

Normal 

All normal 

Normal 

3 

4 

None 

Both lower 

Present on rt 
limbs amputated 

Good 

All normal 

Normal 

s 

N R 

N R 

Normal apart 
from E D B 
on rt =0 

All normal 

Lt “ sock ” loss 

Rt “ carpet slipper ” 
loss 

6 

N R 

N R 

N R 

N R 

N R 

7 

+ ED B 

Ant and post tibial 
groups rt and It 

Good 

All normal 

Normal 

8 

None 

None 

Good 

KJ’s + + 

AJ’s - 

Plantars | ^ 

Hyperpathia of soles J 

9 

Rt thigh + 
Rt leg + + + 

Present It calf 

Gross weakness 
below rt knee 

KJ's + + 
AJ's - + 
Plantars 0 J 

Rt sciatic loss 

10 

NR 

None 

Weakness below 
knees 

KJ’s + + 

AJ’s- 

Plantars ?? 

bilateral “ stocking ” 
loss 

II 

None 

Ant and post tibial 
groups rt and It 

Good 

All normal 

No loss 


N R = No record E D B = Extensor digitorum bre\os 


• Reflctes are gi\en for nght and left legs respecfi\cl> 

Knee and Ankle Jerks - 1 - = Normal reBex ± = Diminished reflex — = Absent reflex 

Plantars — j = Flexor response o = No response ? *= Doubtful response 

t In this case ele\ation of the feet produced an area of sensory loss o\er the fore feet v.hich reco\cred when 
the feet v,ere returned to the horizontal (sec Fig 7) 
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feet was good, only minimal changes in the nails and m the texture of 
the skin and some atrophy of the pulp of the toes being present Three 
patients showed gangrene or pre-gangrenous lesions One (Case 4) 
who had had both legs amputated because of gangrene seven and five 
years before, was re-admitted with patchy gangrene of the right stump 
The second (Case 8) was the patient who had gross swelling of the feet, 
in whom the blistered areas of skin later formed necrotic sloughs , 
in the third (Case 9) there were patches of gangrene on the right heel 
and on the front of the right leg (Fig 6) 

In most of the cases neurological disturbances of varying seventy 
were present (Table IV) Generalised wasting of the muscles of the 
lower limbs and fasciculation in the muscles of the thigh, calf, anterior 
tibial group and small muscles of the foot were often noted One 
patient (Case 10) had weakness of the muscles below both knees, thought 



Fig 7 —Aortic thrombosis Case 8 —To show variations in swelling and 
sensor) level in various positions and at different dates 
(Full power of flexion of foot = 5) 


to be hysterical In 2 patients (Cases 8 and 10) both ankle jerks were 
absent and, in a third case (Case i) they were diminished Five patients 
had some loss of sensation The patient (Case 10) who was thought to 
have hysterical weakness of the muscles of the legs had “ stocking ” 
areas of analgesia Another patient (Case 5) had an area of anaesthesia 
over the foot and lower third of the leg on both sides, and analgesia 
of the distal parts of both feet One patient (Case i) had hypaesthesia 
and hypalgesia of the toes only In Case 8 when the patient was hori¬ 
zontal only slight hyperpathia of the soles was noted, but when the feet 
were elevated by raising the foot of the bed on g-in blocks, in an elfort 
to reduce oedema, they blanched and overnight an area of ansesthesia 
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and analgesia became detectable (Fig 7) , this quickly disappeared 
when the blocks were removed 

Neurological signs were most prominent in Case 9 This patient 
had a right drop-foot with contractures of the muscles of the calf and of 
the long extensors of the toes The muscles below the right knee were 
grossly wasted and fibrotic , the peronaei were paralysed and the other 

T 4 BLE V 

Aortic Thrombosis Catdiovascidar System 


Case 

Blood Pressure 

Heirt 

Arlenes 

Urine 

I 

144/ 84 

Climcalh —soft mitral sj stohe murmur 
E C G —inversion of T 3 

Pathol —coronary atheroma 

Calcified external iliac 
arteries 

NAD 

2 

200/1ro 

Climcallj—angina of effort 

—aortic systolic murmur 

E C G —mj ocardial damage 

Occlusive vascular 

disease rt arm 
Calcified vessels in 
thighs 

NAD 

3 

130/ 80 

Clinically—normal 

K C G —normal 

NAD 

4 

Max 146/60 
Min 112/50 

Clmicallv—normal 

EGG —coronaty ischtemia 

Pathol —myocardial infarction 

Calcified thoracic and 
abdominal aorta 
Occlusive vascular 

disease rt arm 

NAD 

5 

200/110 

Clinicall)—mitral systolic murmur 
Pathol —slight hj'pertropht and 

dilatation only 

Nicking of retinal veins 

NAD 

6 

Max 180/105 * 

Clinically—enlarged heart 

Narrowing of retinal 

Slight 


Min 125/ 80 * 

—congestii e failure 

E C G —no definite abnormality 
Pathol —hypertrophy and dilatation 

arteries 

pyuna 

only 

7 

170/ 80 

Clinically—N A D 

E C G —normal 

Calcification in dorsalis 
pedis artery 

NAD 

8 

150/ 92 

Clinically—N A D 

Pathol —myocardial infarct 
—coronary atheroma 


NAD 

9 

150/ 90 

Clinically—mitral systolic murmur 

E C G —within normal limits 

Calcified and dilated 
abdominal aorta 

NAD 

10 

115/ 76 

Clinically—mitral stenosis 

—aortic incompetence 

E C G —normal 


Trace of 
albumin 

II 

174/110 

Climcall} —normal 

E C G —normal 

“ Silver wiring ” of 
retinal artenes 
Calcified aorta and iliac 
artenes 

NAD 


* Obsenations made o^cr a penod of 14 veek«; 

muscles of the leg showed only feeble voluntary pover The area of 
sensory loss corresponded to the distribution of the right sciatic nerve 
We believe that such neurological findings are exceptional, and that they 
were the result of embolic occlusion of the right popliteal artery * 

(11) Those Ivdicating Generalised Cardiovascular Disease —The 
majority of the patients had definite evidence of general disease of the 

^ Later the limb was amputated and dissected , the femoral arterj was patent 
but the popliteal artery u as occluded by an embolus , infarcts \\ ere present in tibialis 
antenor and peronxus longus 
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cardiovascular system (Table V) The blood pressure was elevated m 
4 cases, was at the upper limit of normal in 3 cases and could be regarded 
as normal m only 4 cases In 3 patients there was clinical evidence of 
heart disease In Case 2 there was angina on effort, a loud aortic 
systolic murmur and electrocardiographic evidence of myocardial 
damage, m Case 6 there had been several episodes of congestive 
cardiac failure, the cause of which was undetermined , in Case 10 
there had been an attack of subacute bacterial endocarditis super¬ 
imposed on mitral stenosis and aortic incompetence In Cases 4 and 8 
the heart was considered to be normal on clinical examination , later 
both patients died from cardiac failure , at autopsy myocardial infarc¬ 
tion and advanced atheroma of the coronary arteries were found 
In Case i also autopsy disclosed unsuspected coronary atheroma In 
Cases 2 and 4 there was evidence of occlusive vascular disease affecting 
the right upper limb, shown in Case 2 by claudication in the biceps 
muscle, absence of the brachial pulse and a feeble radial pulse In 
Case 4 pulsation was absent in the distal third of the right brachial 
artery but good pulsation was felt in the profunda and ulnar collateral 
arteries , at the wrist the ulnar pulse was present, the radial absent 
In 2 patients (Cases 7 and 11) arteriosclerosis of the retinal vessels was 
present 

(^d) Special Investigations 

(1) Circulation m the Lower Limbs —Oscillometric readings of 
pulsation at the ankle were attempted in 6 cases , with the instrument 
used, the normal reading varied from i 5 to 4 units In the cases of 
aortic thrombosis the maximum recorded was o 75 units (at the right 
ankle in Case 5) and in 2 cases oscillations were absent In Case 9 
the cuff of the oscillometer was applied to the thighs , even at this 
level the maximum reading was o 6 units In 5 patients (Cases 1,3, 
7, 9 and 10) vasodilatation tests were performed (Table VI) It will be 
noted that in 4 of these the skin temperature of the toes did not reach 
30° C and the blood flow through the feet was below normal levels 
In Case 3 the feet remained persistently v arm (32 5° C ) although the 
maximum blood flow was low In Case 10 before sympathectomy a 
recording of blood flow in the feet could be obtained only when the 
collecting cuff pressure was considerably less than the diastolic 
pressure in the arms, an indication that arterial pressure in the legs 
was low (Fig 8) 

The response to exercise was investigated in 5 cases (Cases i, 2, 
7, 9 and 10) None of the patients was able to perform a standard 
exercise test—plantar flexion of the foot against a weight of 6 lb at a 
rate of 100 excursions in two minutes In 4 cases the resting blood 
flow in the legs was low, and although attempts were made to obtain 
records after such mild exercise as the patients were able to perform, 
the records were unsatisfactory The response to exercise was 
undoubtedly poor in all cases In Case 2 a substitute test was used. 
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“ walking on the spot ” for one minute Before exercise the blood flow 
through the leg was low and the tracing did not show pulsation (Fig 9) 
During exercise the patient complained of pain in the calves and the 
feet blanched After exercise the pain and the pallor continued for 
two minutes During the first minute after exercise the blood flow 


AORTIC THROMBOSIS =7 ^ 

FOOT BLOOD FLOW ROOM TEMP 18” C 



Fig 8 —Aortic thrombosis Case 10 —To show %anations in foot blood flow 
at different pressures of occlusion cuff 


LEFT LEG 

blood flow INml/ iOO Cc/mNUTE 


AORTIC THROMBOSIS 

FOOT 
PALLOR 
-H- + 

PAIN 



Fig 9 —Aortic thrombosis Case 2 —To show flow of blood in one leg 
before and after exercise 


m the leg was low , it rose to a maximum at two minutes and thereafter 
slowly returned to the resting level (Fig lo) This finding is similar 
to that recorded by Shepherd (1950) in patients suffering from occlusive 
vascular disease who have severe intermittent claudication 

(11) Aortogiaphy —In 5 cases attempts were made to visualise the 
obstruction at the aortic bifurcation by injecting an opaque medium * 
* Filtj per cent perrbrodil or diadone 
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(e) Treatment and Progress 

Four patients underwent bilateral lumbar sympathectomy, m 
2 cases (Cases 2 and 7) the operations were done m two stages through 
lumbar incisions, and m 2 (Cases i and 10) both chains were dealt 



Tic IJ —Aortic thrombosis C-vSE b —Tracing of aortograph to show partial 
filling of right common iliac arterj 

■With through a transpentoneal approach Two patients (Cases 5 and 8) 
had only a left lumbar sympathectom}’’, both died before the second 
•operation One patient (Case 11) received two intrathecal injections of 
alcohol to relieve severe rest pain One patient (Case 9) had a right 
supracondylar amputation performed because of gangrene In Case 4, 
both legs had been amputated previously because of peripheral arterial 
occlusion (Fig 12) , at a later date signs appeared suggesting proximal 
VOL LIN NO 2 F 
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extension of the disease and disarticulation at the right hip had to be 
performed The remaining 2 patients (Cases 3 and 6) received no 
special treatment, m one of these (Case 6) the diagnosis was not 
made before death 

The results of sympathectomy have been disappointing Three 
patients (Cases i, 5 and 8) died within one month of the operation before 
any clinical assessment of its effect could be made In the remaining 
3 cases (Cases 2, 7 and 10) there was no good evidence that intermittent 
claudication, which was the disabling symptom m all 3, was helped 

TABLE VI 

Aortic Thrombosis Vasomotor Studies 


Number 

Age 

Room 
Tempera 
ture ° C 

Limb 

Before Sympathectomy 

After SjTnpathectomj 

Toe Temperature ® C 

Foot Blood Flow 
ml /too c e /imn 

Tune 

Months 

Toe 

Tempera 
ture C® 
Average 
Resting 

Foot 
Blood 
Flow 
ml /loo 
c c /min 

Av crage 
Resting 

Average 

Resting 

MaAimum 

Average 

Resting 

MaMmum 

I 

44 

18 20 

L 

26 5 

27 0 

3 2 

3 3 

iand 

27 0 

4 5 




R 

27 0 

27 8 

13 

15 


24 0 

51 

2 

47 

iS 

L 





4 and 11 

17 4 * 

34 




R 






24 6 

3 2 

3 

50 

21 

L 

32 5 

31 0 

3 2 

3 0 


No s\'nipathectomy 1 




R 

32 5 

320 

3 4 

5 4 




7 

57 

iS 19 

L 

21 2 

253 



S 

30 8 

49 




R 

213 

24 0 




30 2 

4 5 

9 

57 

17 5 

L 

25 5 

22 S 




No sympathectomy 1 




R 

21 5 

19 0 






10 

35 

iS 20 

L 

21 8 

28 5 

14 


If 


S 7 




R 

22 8 

28 8 

0 9 




10 6 

Control t 

20 

17 23 

Average 

21 7 

34 7 

3 5 

19 6 

i If 

32 2 

S 7 


43 


of 10 








1 



Range 

17 1 24 3 

33 6 J 5 0 

1570 

13030S 


2S 9 34 5 

3 5 180 


* Reading made two months afcer another episode of artenal occlusion in left leg The blood flow record in 
the nCTt column was made se\en months later 

t Average of 10 limbs in 5 cases of acrocyanosis w^lh normal pulses 


by the operation On the other hand, vasomotor studies on 4 patients 
(Cases I, 2, 7 and 10) after sympathectomy indicated that the blood 
supply to the feet was improved (Table VI) 

At the time of writing, 6 patients have died and 5 are alive The 
deaths occurred as follows — 

Case i —Immediately after sympathectomy his feet were warm and pink, 
the vems were well filled and the hypaesthesia and hypalgesia of the toes 
disappeared One week after operation he began to cough and brought up 
considerable quantities of sputum, albummuna was noted and the blood 
urea began to rise On the eleventh day the feet were noted to be cold and 
durmg the next forty-eight hours the coldness spread proximally to the knees 
On the sixteenth post-operative day he died 
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Case 2 —This patient was not greatly unproved by a high bilateral 
lumbar sympathectomy Two months later he had an episode m which further 
thrombosis m the left lower limb occurred At best he could walk only 
50-60 yards and his activity was restricted not only by the state of his lower 
limbs but also by angma of effort and exertional dyspnoea Fifteen months 
after sympathectomy he died suddenly at home 

Case 4—The chmcal progress of this patient is illustrated m Fig 12 
Followmg the disarticulation at the right hip on 30 i 51, his condition gradually 
deteriorated, the operation wound failed to heal, he became grossly oedematous 
and died five months later from cardiac failure 


DATE 

FEERIARY 1944 

MAPCH 1946 

DEC l946-lvH\R 1947 

JANUARY 1951 

JUNE 1951 

AGE 

43 

45 

46 

50 

50 ■'i 


SUDDEN ONSET OF 
PAW IN RT CALF 
FOLLOWED BY 
CLAUDICATION 
PAIN IN RT FOOT 

PAIN N LEFT FOOT 
AT RESTAND ON 
EXERCISE 

L.. . 

PAIN IN LEFT FOOT AT 
RESTAhOON EXERCISE 
CLAUDICATION IN CALF 
AT SO YD 

GANGRENE OF RT 
STUMP 

PA IN IN RT STUMP 

GANGRENE OF RT 
STUMP 

AMFUTATK 
2 3 44 

TRJMWE 
3 4 



1 

y 

DISARTICULATION 
30 1 5! 

EXCISION OF 

SLOUGH 
30 3 51 

H 


Fig 12 —Aortic thrombosis Case 4 —Life historj of patient suffenng from 

aortic thrombosis over a period of seven j ears 


Case 5 —The patient died forty-eight hours after left lumbar sympathec¬ 
tomy had been performed The circulation in the left lower limb became worse 
after the operation and he experienced much pain in this leg He suddenly 
became dyspnoeic, collapsed and died At autopsy right bronchopneumoma 
and bilateral pulmonary oedema were found 

Case 6—A diagnosis of aortic thrombosis was made mcidentallj m a 
patient who was seriously ill ivith congestive cardiac failure from which he died 
Case 8 —For four days this patient was treated by ele\ ation of the low er 
limbs to reduce the oedema It was found that he would not tolerate lugh 
elevation of the feet because pallor and paralysis developed With moderate 
elevation, however, the oedema was much reduced but the area of sensory 
loss increased Left lumbar sjanpathectomy was then performed After the 
operation the condition of the left lower hmb became worse It was 
cyanosed and w^eak, and insensitive below the knee (Fig 7) and there was 
considerable residual pain in the leg Fifteen dajs after operation he had 
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a sudden attack of dyspnoea wthout precordial pain Twelve days later he 
had an attack of precordial pain and pericardial friction was noted He 
died one month after operation, the clinical diagnosis bemg myocardial 
infarction At autopsy this was confirmed , there was also fibrmo-purulent 
pencarditis, bilateral pleurisy and oedema and congestion of the lungs mth 
infarcts m both lower lobes 

Two of the male survivors fCases 7 and 10) have had bilateral lumbar 
sympathectomy, the intervals smce operation are fourteen months m Case 7 
and seventeen months in Case 10 Intermittent claudication is still a serious 
disabihty to both patients, neither can walk more than 50 yards The 
nutrition of their feet remams good although it is eleven years and two years 
respectively smce their initial symptoms Of the remammg male patients, 
one (Case 9) withm a year of the onset of symptoms had his right leg amputated 
and in the other (Case 3) the diagnosis of aortic thrombosis has been made 
within recent months , his progress cannot yet be reported 

The only female patient m the series (Case 11) had two mtrathecal injections 
of alcohol (one m Februar)'- 1949 and the second in July 1949) to relieie 
severe rest pam She is now (June 1951) able to walk distances up to 100 
yards and to do her own housework The nutrition of her lower limbs remains 
good but she suffers from attacks of cramp m the right leg When she was 
seen m one of these it was noted that blanching of the right foot accompamed 
the pam, this suggests that vasospasm may contribute to the attacks 


Pathological Observations 

In 5 of the fatal cases autopsies were performed and the state of 
the abdominal aorta and main arteries of the lower limbs was 
determined 

Case i —The thoracic aorta was mjected with 50 per cent perabrodil 
and a radiograph (Fig 13) showed the conical end of the thrombus just 
proximal to the origm of the superior mesenteric artery The latter was 
well filled Both renal arteries and their mam branches were clearly outlmed 
but there was no apparent connection between the aorta and the renal arteries 
The arteries m the pelvis and m the lower hmbs were not filled Some of the 
lower intercostal arteries were outlined but there was no evidence of hypertrophy 
to suggest that these had formed part of a collateral circulation to the lower 
hmbs 

When the aorta was examined it was found that proximally the thrombus 
extended above the renal arteries to the coehac axis , the latter artery and 
the superior mesenteric artery were patent Distally the thrombus extended 
a few millimetres beyond the origin of the right external iliac artery and 
2 cm beyond the origm of the left external ihac artery, both femoral and 
both popliteal arteries were patent The internal iliac arteries were blocked 
by old thrombus Beyond their origin from the aorta the lumbar arteries, 
inferior mesenteric arterj’- and middle sacral arterj’^ were patent (Fig 14) 
The walls of the thoracic aorta and external iliac arteries were noted to be 
atheromatous but the walls of the femoral arteries and the popliteal arteries 
were healthy The iliac, femoral and popliteal vems v ere normal 

After the aorta and its branches had been fixed m a state of distension, 
the specimen was split longitudinall)’^ into anterior and posterior halves (Fig 15)* 
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The thrombus m the aorta extended from the bifurcation to the level of the 
coehac axis The proximal end was convex and extended higher postenorly 
than antenorly, thus a funnel-shaped openmg leadmg to the supenor 



Tig 14 —^Aortic thrombosis Case 1—To show extent of thrombus and absence 
of changes in lower extremities (Compare Fig 13) 

(Figures aboie and below arrows indicate power in dorsiflexors and plantar 
flexors rcspectneh ) 

mesenteric artery was formed At the level of the renal artenes an irregular 
transverse channel Imed bjr smooth clot connected the orifices of the renal 
artenes This channel commumcated postenorly mth one or both of the 
second lumbar artenes The clot surrounding the channel appeared to be of 
more recent origin than the remamder of the thrombus 

MTien these findings are correlated with the curious appearance in the 

F 2 


VOL LIX NO 2 
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post-mortem aortograph (Fig 13) m which connections between the aorta 
and the renal arteries seemed to be absent, they suggest that the renal artenes 
were filled only durmg systole by way of a narrow channel between the 
thrombus and the wall of the aorta, durmg diastole the aortic wall would 



Fig 19 —Aortic tlirombosis Case 5 —To show extent of thrombus and 
minimal changes in er extremities 


he agamst the thrombus (Fig 16) 

Case 4 —^The abdommal aorta was partially occluded by red adherent 
thrombus from a pomt 2 cm distal to the renal arteries to its bifurcation 
The somewhat smuous but smooth-walled channel through this clot lay chiefly 
to the left and commumcated ivith the left common ihac artery which was 
patent (Fig 17) On the nght, the origm of the common iliac, this vessel 
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Itself and its terminal branches were completely occluded by organised clot 
The coehac, superior mesenteric and renal arteries were patent The inferior 
mesenteric artery, although blocked at its origm by the aortic clot, was itself 
patent Gross calafication was present in the walls of the thoracic and 



Fig 20 —Aortic thrombosis Case 6 —To show cvtent of thrombus and 
changes in low cr extremities 
(No record of power ) 


abdominal aorta, the coehac, superior mesentenc and iliac arteries 

Case 5 —The proximal end of the thrombus m this case extended 2 cm 
above the origin of the coehac arter) At this lei el the block v. as incomplete 
and the thrombus was adherent to the postero-lateral ii all of the aorta, the 
block became complete below the renal arteries (Fig iS) The renal arteries, 
supenor mesenteric artery and coehac axis were patent The common ihac 
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arteries were both completely occluded (Fig 19) and on both sides thrombus 
was continuous as far distally ?s the popliteal arteries Calcification was present 
m the walls of both common ihac artenes 



Fig 22 —Aortic thrombosis Ca^se S —To show extent of thrombus and 
changes in lower extremities 

Case 6 —The aorta was completely blocked to the level of the renal artenes 
which were patent The artenes of the lower limbs were occluded from the 
pophteals proximally , on the right the occlusion was continuous through the 
femoral and ihac vessels to the aortic bifurcation, but on the left a segment of 
the femoral artery m Hunter’s canal was free from thrombus (Fig 20) Only 
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the upper portion of the thrombus was recent, the remamder was pale, reddish- 
brown thrombus of considerable age The vessel walls showed only a slight 
degree of calcification 

Case 8 —In this case the thrombus extended above the coeliac axis but 
at that level did not completely occlude the aortic lumen The cosliac and 
superior mesenteric arteries were patent There was an old orgamsed thrombus 
on the right side of the aorta which was not filling the entire lumen and had 
not occluded the right renal artery (Fig 21) Over this lay more recent red 
friable thrombus which had completed the occlusion of both aorta and left 
renal artery This must have formed subsequent to the aortograph made 
four weeks before death (Fig ii) Both common ihac arteries and the femoral 
and popliteal arteries were occluded (Fig 22) 

Discussion 

Only within the last ten years has it been recognised that thrombosis 
of the aorta can occur insidiously and present a clinical picture which 
does not suggest a vascular catastrophe Leriche (1940) first described 
the syndrome and discussed its treatment by lumbar sympathectomy 
and resection of the aortic bifurcation In subsequent publications 
(Leriche, 1946 , Leriche and Morel, 1948) he has amplified his views 
on the subject and reported further examples Since Leriche’s original 
description, a number of continental (e ^ Morel, 1943, Martorell, 
1946) and American (e g Holden, 1946 , Price and Wagner, 1947 , 
Ortner and Griswold, 1950) writers have recognised the syndrome and 
have reported cases, but the condition has not yet been discussed in 
British medical literature * 

This insidious type of aortic thrombosis is not a rare condition , 
within a period of twenty months, Elkin and Cooper (1949) saw 
10 cases and Milanes et al (1950) have recently reported a senes of 
13 cases Statistics compiled from autopsy material, in which it was 
often difficult to separate cases of embolism from cases of thrombosis 
of the aorta, tended to suggest that aortic thrombosis occurred more 
often m women than m men (Hesse, 1921 , Rothstem, 1935 , Reich, 
1943) Since the recognition of the clinical picture of the insidious 
type, it has become apparent that like other forms of occlusive vascular 
disease aortic thrombosis occurs predominantly m males Indeed 
the female patient reported m the present series is only the fourth f 
in the literature since 1940 , Delannoy (1945) described the condition 
in a woman of 41 and Milanes et al (1950) have two females in their 
series The condition is not essentially a senile one It occurs most 
often m the fifth and sixth decades but has been reported m patients 
as young as 29 years and as old as 69 years The features originally 
described by Leriche were —In the male, inability to maintain a stable 

* Since this piper vent to press, Good^\in, J F, and Petne, E (1951), Brti 
Heart Joun: , 13, 554, hi\e descnbed a cise and discussed the condition 

t A fifth femile patient vis reported by Stnus ct al (1946) but in thi= case the 
lortic thrombosis vis more icute ind vas probiblj rclitcd to a cour=e of ridio 
thertpj gi\en for 1 supposed circinomi of the ccmx ind to subsequent peKic sepsis 
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erection because of reduced blood flow through the interna] pudendal 
arteries , extreme fatiguability of the lower limbs , global atrophy 
of the lower limbs , absence of nutritional changes in the skin and 
nails, and pallor of the feet even when the patient was standing 

None of our male patients complained spontaneously of the first 
of these symptoms and on systematic enquirj'- not all admitted impotence 
Elkin and Cooper (1949) found that only five of their 10 patients 
were unable to maintain a stable erection Impotence may not occur 
in those cases in which the internal pudendal artery is refilled through 
collateral channels Leriche stressed that the difficulty with the lower 
limbs was not true intermittent claudication, but extreme tiredness 
coming on rapidly when the patient walked and sometimes occurring 
even when he was standing In our cases the presenting complaint 
appeared to be typical intermittent claudication m the muscles of the 
calf of the leg appearing after very short distances The pain seemed 
to take longer (up to ten minutes) to pass off than in cases of inter¬ 
mittent claudication caused by obstruction of the femoral or popliteal 
artery The patients were always aware that both legs were affected, 
whereas the patient who has separate episodes of occlusion affecting 
first one popliteal or femoral artery and then the other will usually 
state that the pain affects only the more recently affected limb If the 
source is not an osteo-arthntic hip joint, complaint of pain on exertion 
in the muscles of the buttock or thigh should always raise the suspicion 
of high vascular occlusion Intermittent claudication in the gluteal 
muscles is an important symptom because it indicates that the internal 
iliac artery is occluded 

Of the other symptoms noted in our cases, coldness of the feet 
cannot be considered of diagnostic value It is a complaint of all 
patients who have occlusive arterial disease and of many who have 
not The occurrence of cramps in the legs at night associated in 
some cases with pallor of the feet and paralysis has not so far as we 
are aware been previously described in cases of aortic thrombosis 
Presumably these symptoms are due to the low blood pressure in the 
collateral vessels supplying the lower limbs When the patient lies 
down, the head of pressure is no longer sufficient to maintain the 
already precanous blood supply, warning symptoms appear which 
are relieved when he rises and walks about Parsesthesise, numbness, 
pain and other subjective sensory disturbances are due to ischaemic 
neuritis , it is surprising that the typical pains of ischaemic neuritis 
described by Goldsmith and Brown (1935) have so seldom been noted 
in cases of aortic thrombosis Only one of our patients (Case 8) had 
pain of this nature but the ischaemic neuritis was unilateral and 
probably due to the previous lodgement of an embolus m the popliteal 
artery 

The most important sign is the absence of pulsation in the arteries 
of the lower limbs, especially in the femoral arteries In any patient 
who complains of pain in or fatiguability of the lower limbs, even if 
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the appearance of the limbs does not suggest that the symptoms are 
of vascular origin, the femoral pulses should always be palpated Often 
it is difficult to be certain whether pulsation is present m the popliteal 
and pedal arteries, but normally the femoral pulse is so strong that 
unless the patient is very obese inability to feel it indicates a definite 
vascular lesion If coarctation of the aorta can be excluded and the 
patient’s symptoms are not of sudden onset, then insidious thrombosis 
of the abdominal aorta is the most likely diagnosis Bilateral occlusion 
of the common or external iliac arteries will produce a similar clinical 
picture, but can be excluded either by aortography or by inspection 
of the vessels at operation 

The other vascular disturbances are often minimal and have to be 
sought carefully Pallor of the feet when the patient is standing was 
noted in only one of our cases, but undue influence of gravity on the 
circulation to the feet as shown by marked pallor on elevation and 
either rubor or cyanosis on dependency was a constant finding in 
those cases in which it was looked for In the early stages the nutrition 
of the feet is good and it may remain so for many years Swelling 
of the limbs was noted in four patients but was probably not directly 
related to the aortic thrombosis In one (Case 6) it was undoubtedly 
due to oedema from cardiac failure, and in another (Case 10) early 
cardiac failure was suspected The third and fourth patients (Cases 8 
and 9) had gross swelling of the lower limbs which was attributed to 
postural oedema For three months the third patient (Case 8) had been 
sitting in a chair both by day and by night Two of our cases had 
superficial gangrene, but in both local factors were responsible for 
the lesions Both Leriche (1946) and Martorell (1946) state that unless 
the patient dies from some other cause, gangrene of the feet eventually 
develops 

The neurological disturbances can be attributed to the effects of 
the reduced blood supply upon the nerves and muscles of the lower 
limbs Wasting of the muscles is often difficult to detect since it is 
bilateral and symmetrical and therefore a normal limb is not available 
for comparison Fascicular twitching is often observed in the muscles 
of the lower limbs, not only m cases of aortic thrombosis, but in cases 
where the occlusion is m the popliteal or femoral artery The cause 
of this fasciculation is uncertain It is coarser than the true fibrillation 
seen in denervated muscles and resembles the coarse local tetanic 
fasciculation described by Denny-Brown and Pennybacker (193S) 
This occurs in fatigue and when there is excessive loss of sodium 
chloride, and it is closely related to muscle cramp A muscle fasciculus 
IS a vascular and not a neurological unit, and it is therefore not 
altogether surprising that circuIatory^ disturbances should lead to 
abnormal fascicular activity 

Objective disturbances of sensation are the result of ischaemic 
neuropathy 

An elevated blood pressure in the upper limbs has been noted m 
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the majority of the reported cases It is uncertain whether this hyper¬ 
tension IS to be regarded as part of the general cardiovascular disease 
which is present in most cases or whether it is a specific finding related 
to the aortic thrombosis Straus et al (1946) have attributed it to renal 
ischsemia as a result of occlusion of the renal arteries, but hypertension 
is present in many cases in which the thrombus has not extended as 
high as the renal arteries When first seen, one of our patients (Case 5) 
had a blood pressure of 120/70 mm Hg, but three weeks later it had 
risen to 200/110 mm Hg, in this case the renal arteries were not 
occluded 

In most cases the occlusion can be attributed to arteriosclerosis 
Radiographs of the pelvis and thighs may show that there is calcification 
in the walls of the large arteries Our clinical and pathological studies 
lead us to the conclusion that in some cases thrombosis begins in the 
vessels of the lower limbs and extends slowly upwards (Cases 3 and 4), 
whereas in other cases the initial occlusion occurs in the iliac arteries 
or in the aorta itself In the latter group the mam arteries distal to 
the block remain patent and could be refilled through collateral 
channels Although the clinical features suggest complete occlusion, 
in some cases aortography may show that the block is incomplete on 
one side This was noted in one of our cases (Case 8) and in two of 
the cases reported by Milanes et al (1950) The danger of an incomplete 
occlusion becoming complete is great, as is shown by the course of 
events in our Case 8 and by the appearance of the clot in Case 5 (Fig 18) 
When the occlusion of the aortic bifurcation is incomplete, portions 
of the thrombus may become detached and lodge in distal arteries, 
as happened m our Case 9 

Although patients with aortic thrombosis may be severely disabled 
by intermittent claudication, in many cases the prognosis is surprisingly 
good both for life and for preservation of the lower limbs One of our 
patients has probably had the condition for eleven years, and other 
instances of long survival have been reported Death is due either 
to a sudden extension of the thrombus with involvement of the renal 
or mesenteric arteries, or to a cardiovascular catastrophe such as 
myocardial infarction 

Two types of surgical treatment have been advocated resection 
of the aortic bifurcation combined with low lumbar sympathectomy 
(Leriche, 1940), and high bilateral lumbar sympathectomy (Leriche 
and Morel, 1948) We have no experience of the first of these methods, 
although a number of successful cases have been recorded It depends 
for Its success upon early recognition of the condition, and a relatively 
healthy aorta and iliac arteries When performed in the early stages, 
high bilateral lumbar sympathectomy may improve the collateral 
circulation to the lower limbs In more advanced cases, even when 
done in two stages, this operation is not without risk because it may 
be followed by a rapid deterioration m the circulation m the ipsilateral 
limb, as happened in nvo of our cases Moreover, sympathectomy 
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does nothing to minimise the danger of proximal extension of the 
thrombus If bilateral sympathectomy is performed, the approach 
should be transperitoneal, through a median incision, in order to 
conserve collateral arteries coursing between and in the muscles of 
the flanks 

(To BE CONCLUDED) 



PLASMA FIBRINOGEN CONCENTRATION IN 
OCCLUSIVE ARTERIAL DISEASE 

By G I C INGRAM, M D , M R C P * 

{Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh) 

An increased plasma fibrinogen concentration has been reported in 
occlusive arterial disease In a series of lo cases of thrombo-angiitis 
obliterans, Friedlander and Silbert (1931) found a mean concentration 
of o 56 g per 100 ml plasma (g per cent) and m 29 cases (one febrile) 
Sposito ef al (1947) found a mean concentration of o 59 g per cent, 
which they regarded as a moderate increase above normal 
A correlation with clinical features has not been reported 

Experimental 

The plasma fibrinogen concentration was determined m 32 male 
cases of obliterative arterial disease aged 24-66 years In each case the 
Wassermann reaction was negative , anticoagulants were not being 
given at the time of the determinations, although some patients may 
have been taking salicylates for the relief of pain The fibrinogen 
estimations were made as fibrin, either by the micro-Kjeldahl nitrogen 
method (6 cases) or by the dry weight of clot method (26 cases) 
Previous work had suggested that these methods gave equivalent 
results, and the “ Student ’’-Fisher i'-test showed an insignificant 
difference between the means of the two groups above (o i <iP<Si 2) 
For comparison with normal fibrinogen concentrations, 30 deter¬ 
minations by the second method were made on plasmas from male 
blood transfusion donors, presumed healthy, aged 19-48 years 
Further normal values were obtained from the literature 

For comparison with high pathological values, determinations 
were made on 4 deeply jaundiced patients and on 6 patients with gross 
inflammatory lesions, none showing evidence of arterial disease, 
selected on the likelihood of finding very high fibrinogen concentrations 
(Gram, 1922 , Linton, 1932 , Ham and Curtis, 1938) These ten 
determinations also were made by the second method 

Results 

(i) Nor^nal range —The findings in the present normal series and 
the data obtained from the literature are shown comparatively in 
Table I 

In each of the four series to which the test could be applied, the 
correlation between fibrinogen concentration and age was positive 
and in two it was significant, but it was verified that the magnitude of 

^ In receipt of a grant from the Medical Research Council 
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the effect was negligible when compared to diflferences between the 
three main clinical groups studied 

Two further estimates of the mean normal fibrinogen concentration 

TABLE I 

Plasma Fibrinogen Concentrations in Normal Males 
Four published senes and the present senes 





Plasma Fibrinogen Concentration 


Source of Data 

Number 

of 

Tests 

Limits 
of Age 
in 

\ears 

Mean 

Concentration 
i Standard 
Error where 
Known g 
per cent 

Range of 
Concentration 
(Standard 
Dexnation 
Parenlhesibcd 
where Known) 
g per cent 

Correlation with A.ge 

Gram (1922) 

25 

19 69 

0 27±0 01 

0 20—0 36 
(0 046) 

Sigmficant r = -f-o 427 , 

0 02<A’<0 oj 

Foster (1924) 

23 

3 63 

0 34 ±o 01 

0 26—0 45 
(0 049) 

Not sigmficant r = -fo 100 
0 6<P<o 7 

Greisheimer et al (1929) (1) 

213 

7 94 

0 33±o 01 

0 20—0 80 
(0 084) 

Sigmficant r ~ 4-0460, 
P<o or 

Greisheimer et al (1929) (11) 

106 

iS 50 

0 29 ±0 01 

0 20—0 55 

(Not given) 

“ No outstanding” correlation 

Ham and Curtis (1938) 

19 

25 61 

0 25 

0 19-0 33 

Present senes 

30 

19 48 

0 28±0 01 

0 21-0 36 
(0 039) 

Not significant r = 4-0 233, 

0 2 <P <0 3 


The first senes from Greisheimer et al includes the second Similar data are given by Levnnski (1903, 
quoted by Greisheimer et al), McLester (1922), Starhnger and Winands (1928 but mostly females), 
Burke and Weir (1933 but mostly from abnormals) and b) Edsall et al (1944) 


r = Correlation coefficient P = Probabilit} of obtaining, by chance, a result more extreme 

than that observed 


TABLE ir 


High Pathological Plasma Fibrinogen Concentrations 


Clinical Condition 

Number of Patients 

Placma Fibrinogen Concentration (g per cent) 

Mean±S E 

Range 

Deep jaundice 

Gross inflammation 

4 

6 

0 63 ±0 07 

0 77 ±o 10 

0 45—0 81 

0 S 7 -I 15 


The mean concentrations of the two groups do not differ significanth 
S E = Standard error of the mean 


(Fnedlander and Silbert, 1931 , Sposito and Giannico, 1948) sigfnifi- 
cantly higher than those shown m Table I, will be noted bcloit 

(2) Inflammatory conditions andjaundice without arterial disease — 
The data obtained from these patients is guen in Table II It will be 
seen that the plasma fibrinogen concentrations found w ere of the order 
of twice to four times the mean normal concentration 
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(3) Obhtetattve a 7 tejial dzsease —The results obtained m the 
cases of the present series are compared in Table III with the data 
given by Fnedlander and Silbert (1931) and by Sposito et al (1947) 
The age distribution of their cases is not given by Fnedlander and 
Silbert, but is seen to be closely similar in the other two series the 
difference is technically insignificant 

It might appear that the fibrinogen concentrations in the cases 
described by the American and by the Italian workers were considerably 
higher than in the three cases of the present series, but it is seen from 
Table III that their mean normal values are also higher than the mean 
value obtained from the present normal series Expressed as per- 

TA.BLE III 


Plasma Fibrinogen Concentrations in Occlusive Arterial Disease 

The findings of Fnedlander and Silbert 11931' and ot Sposito et al (1947) compared 

with those of the present senes 




Pathological Material 



Number 

Age Distribution of 
Patients (jeirs) 

Plasma Fibrinogen 

Mean Normal Plasma 

Senc«i 

of 

Patients 

Concentration 
(g per cent) 

Fibnnogcn Concentration 
Guenisfg percent) 



Mean±S E 

SD 

Mean±S E 

S D 


Fnedlander and 

10 



0 56 ±0 029 

0 09 

0 43 (mean of single 

Silbert (1931) 






determinations in four 
persons) 

Sposito ct al 

29 

40 7 ±i S 

9 5 

0 590d:0 022 

0 iiS 

0 4 (Sposito and Gian 

(1947) 






nico, 194S demation 
not gl^ en) 

Present senes 

32 

42 4±i 6 

9 3 

0 36SdiO 017 

0 099 

0 2S±o 01 (Table I) 


S E = Standard error of the mean S D = Standard deviation 


centages of their respective normal values, the mean pathological values 
of the three series become —Fnedlander and Silbert, 130 per cent , 
Sposito cif «/, 147 per cent , present series, 131 percent The differ¬ 
ence between the raw mean values of the two reported series is 
technically insignificant , it is perhaps hardly justifiable to make a 
more precise comparison between these values and the corresponding 
mean value of the present series, than that given above in relation 
to their respective mean normal values, the three groups of pathological 
data appear comparable 

Con elation with clinical charactei istics 

The fibrinogen concentrations found in the present series were 
studied in relation to various clinical features 

(i) Incidence of migiatoiy phlebitis (Table IV)—Five patients 
showed active migratory phlebitis at the time of the determination , 
4 others were known to have had the condition in the past but were 
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quiescent in this respect when tested , the remaining 23 were without 
Jcnown migratory phlebitis at any time Taking the mean ages of the 
groups, the 5 patients with active phlebitis were significantly younger 
than the 23 patients never known to have had the condition , the 4 
with quiescent phlebitis were of intermediate age Despite this clear 
distinction between the first and the third groups (corresponding to a 
clinical differentiation of thrombo-angiitis obliterans from arterio¬ 
sclerotic arterial occlusion), the mean plasma fibrinogen concentrations 
of these two groups did not differ significantly 

(2) Duration of arterial occlusion when tested —At the time of the 
determination, there was evidence in all cases of established arterial 
insufficiency, although in 2 the clinical picture also suggested that a 


TABLE IV 

Plasma Fibrinogen Concentrations in Occlusive Arterial Disease 
Classification by incidence of migratory phlebitis 


Incidence of Migratory Phlebitis 


Number ^ 5 *= 
of 


Plasma Fibrinogen 
Concentration 
(g per cent) 


Active when tested 


I tested 

I Without known phlebitis 



Mean±S F 

s D 

Mean±S E 




36 3±2 8 

6 3 

0 33o±o 031 

40 5±2 0 

40 

0 388±o 021 

42 7±2 I 

10 I 

0 373 ±o 023 



The difference between the mean ages of the first and third groups is significant 
o oi< P< o 02) 

S E = Standard error of the mean 
S D = Standard deviation 

P = Probabilitj' of obtaining, bj chance, a result more extreme than that obsen ed 


further spread of the arterial lesion had recently occurred One man, 
aged 44 years, who had suffered from intermittent claudication in the 
left leg but without impairment of the nutrition of the skin, suddenly 
developed pain in the same leg and noticed pallor in the foot tested 
■eleven days after this event, his plasma fibrinogen concentration was 
found to be o 62 g per cent The leg required amputation three weeks 
later The other man, a Pole aged 24 years, developed ulceration of 
the great toe of the affected leg , ten to twelve days after the onset his 
plasma fibrinogen concentration was found to be o 47 g per cent 

(3) Incidence of gangrene —Gangrene was known to have been 
present at the time of the determination in 3 patients m whom the 
plasma fibrinogen concentrations were found to be o 22, o 47 and o 71 g 
per cent The second case is that mentioned above, in the third case 
the lesion was infected this concentration vas the highest recorded 
in the series 

(4) Incidence of othei inflammatoty lesions —In addition to the 
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patient with infected gangrene, minor inflammatory lesions were found 
in 3 patients at the time that the determination was made the plasma 
fibrinogen concentrations were o 37, o 39 and o 43 g per cent 

(5) Incidence of epidermophytosis pedis —Fungus infection of the 
feet has been thought important in the natural history of arterial 
occlusion At the time of the determination, clinical evidence of 
epidermoph3rtosis pedis was present in 4 patients The plasma fibrin¬ 
ogen concentrations were o 22, o 34, o 34 and o 62 g per cent, the 
fourth case being that described in Section (2) above 

Thus, the two highest fibrinogen values in the series, 071 and o 62 g. 
per cent, occurred respectively in a case with infected gangrene and in 
a case with gross impairment of tissue nutrition , also, a patient with a 
gangrenous ulcer gave a value of o 47 g per cent With one exception 
(o 48 g per cent in a man of 62 years) no other case in the series 
presented a fibrinogen concentration above o 44 g per cent 

Discussion 

(1) Normal range of fibrinogen concenti ation —It appears that the 
mean normal plasma fibrinogen concentration rises slightly with age, 
but it has not been found necessary in the present work to consider age 
difierences when comparing the fibrinogen concentrations of the three 
main clinical groups 

The normal fibrinogen concentrations given by Friedlander and 
Silbert (1931) and by Sposito and Giannico (1948) are considerably 
above the other values studied in Table I The difference may be 
observational rather than physiological but in any case somewhat 
obscures the interpretation of pathological data Elsewhere, the latter 
authors (Sposito and Giannico, 1944) ascribe their fibrinogen deter¬ 
mination to M Lassier, who obtained the dry weight of fibrin formed 
by the spontaneous clotting of native plasma centrifuged in the cold 
(described by Lian and Frumusan, 1938, who gave the normal range by 
this method as slightly above o 4-0 5 g per cent) 

(2) Fibrinogen concentration in occlusive arterial disease —From 
a comparison with the normal and with the grossly pathological ranges 
of the present series, it is clear that the range of fibrinogen concentration 
found m the cases of arterial occlusion is moderately increased above 
normal (confirming the finding of Sposito et al , 1947, m relation to 
their own normal value) 

The relation of plasma fibrinogen concentration to clinical features 

Analysis of the cases of the present senes according to the incidence 
of phlebitis, gangrene, minor inflammatory lesions or of epidermo¬ 
phytosis pedis fails to demonstrate a simple relationship between the 
plasma fibrinogen concentration and any of these features It is seen 
that three of the four highest fibrinogen concentrations recorded were 
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associated with overt inflammatory states Although 2 of these patients 
are thought to have suffered a recent exacerbation of their arterial 
lesions, It seems likely that their high fibrinogen concentrations were 
an indirect result rather than the cause of the process 

By an extension of this argument, the other evidence presented 
suggests that the less markedly raised fibrinogen concentrations found 
in the majority of cases m this series represent milder inflammatory 
reactions to the disease process This is in line with the well-known 
response of the plasma fibrinogen concentration to inflammatory states 
an general (Gram, 1922 , Foster, 1924 , etc ) It is thus not necessary 
to postulate that a high plasma fibrinogen concentration predisposes 
to thrombosis This accords with the findings of Meyers (1948) in 28 
cases of coronary infarction and with the recently-expressed view of 
Quick (1951) 

Summary 

Plasma fibrinogen concentrations have been determined m 32 cases 
of occlusive arterial disease, including 9 cases with, or having had, 
migratory phlebitis Comparison with concentrations in normal 
individuals and in patients with gross inflammatory lesions and with 
jaundice showed the concentrations found in the arterial occlusion 
group to represent a moderate increase over normal The increase was 
not found to be specifically related to thrombotic manifestations but 
was thought to represent a non-specific inflammatory reaction 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr C C Burt for the provision 
of clinical data, to Dr R A Gumming, Regional Director of the South East Scotland 
Regional Blood Transfusion Service, for the provision of normal blood samples 
and to Dr P Armitage of the Medical Research Council Statistical Research Unit, 
London School of Hygiene, in the analysis of the numencal data 
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A STUDY OF 200 CASES OF APPENDICITIS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THEIR BACTERIOLOGY 

By A F MACCABE, M D , D P H 
(^Department of Bacteriology, University of Edinburgh) 

and 

JOHN ORR, F R C S E 
(J^eel Hospital, Galashiels) 

During a period of thirty-three months—from July 1948 to March 1951, 
1172 appendicectomies were performed at Peel Hospital At one period 
in late 1949 and early 1950 there was a considerable increase in the 
average number of cases of acute appendicitis, many of which were 
gangrenous, so that we wondered whether there could be any specific 
micro-organism acting as the causal agent m what appeared to be a 
minor epidemic In view of this, a bacteriological investigation was 
carried out on 200 appendices, the majority of which were acutely 
inflamed 

Clinical 


Table I gives the age and sex incidence of the 200 cases examined. 

TABLE I 


mu 

0 10 

IX 20 

21 30 

31 40 

4 X 50 

5160 

61 70 

71 80 



Males 

■ 

30 

24 

IS 

II 

7 

I 

B 

B 

94 

Females 

■ 

35 

28 

15 

10 


2 

B 

B 

106 

Total 

8 

65 

52 

30 

21 

B 

3 

3 

B 

200 


Many writers in the past have investigated the sex-ratio and ha\e 
come to the conclusion that appendicitis is more frequent among males 
than females Moloney et al (1950) found that there were 591 males 
and 483 females admitted with true appendicitis to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford, during the four years 1945-48 Our figures, limited 
to the 200 cases under bacteriological review show a reversal of the usual 
findings in this respect Table I shows that appendicitis is essentially 
a disease of people under 50 years, the average age being 28 years 
In 41 per cent of cases it was the first attack of abdominal pain from 
which the patient had suffered Of the 24 patients over 50 in only 7 
was this the first attack of pain with which they were admitted In 
73 5 per cent there had been nausea and/or vomiting On arrival in 
hospital the temperature was elevated m 19 per cent of cases and the 
pulse rate was increased m 19 5 per cent of cases These last two 
findings illustrate how temperature and pulse rate are not often helpful 
in the early diagnosis of acute appendicitis In the majority of cases the 
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4 STUDY OF 200 CASES OF APPENDICITIS loi 

history and clinical examination findings as far as routine textbook 
descriptions are concerned were atypical These “atypical ” histones 
and findings may well be in part the result of the position in which the 
appendix was found at operation 

During the period of thirty-three months there were 6 deaths 
following appendicectomy from the following causes General peri- 


TABLE II 


Organisms 
Present in 

No Organism*; 
Found 

Pu Present in 

Gangrenous 

\o Pus or 
Exudate 

Normal 

q7 per cent 



20 5 per cent 

8 5 per cent 

14 per cent 


TABLE III 

Frequency of Particular Bacterial Groups or Species from 
Diseased Appendices 


Organisms 

Times 
Isolated 
(per cent) 

Alone 
(per cent) 

Predominant 
(per cent) 

Isolated 

Wall 

(per cent) 

From 
Contents 
(per cent) 

Cohform baalli 

96 

21 

82 

65 

68 

Strept facalts 

46 

05 

3 

36 

38 

Lactobacillus acidophilus 

27 



23 

24 

Alkaligenes facalis 

I 



I 

I 

Clostridium perfringens 

II 



4 

9 

Other clostndia 

8 



4 

8 

Bacteraides 

10 


0 s 

s 

9 

Strept ancerobius 

4 



2 

2 

Proteus vulgaris 

2 



I 

1 

Pseudomonas ecruginosa 

2 


1 

1 

I 

Micrococcus pyogenes albus (c—) 

14 



n 

10 

Micrococcus pyogenes albus (c+) 

I 



I 


Micrococcus pyogenes aureus 

I 



I 

I 

(C-) 






Micrococcus pyogenes aureus 

2 


I 

2 

2 

(c+) 






Strept mills 

2 



2 

2 

Diplococcuspneumonia Type l 

0 s 



05 

05 

Diplococcttspneumonia Type 19 

0 5 




0 5 

Diplococcuspneumonia Tj-pe 23 

0 S 

05 

0 5 

0 s 

0 5 

Hamophilus influenza 

0 S 



0 S 

0 5 

Diphtheroids 

3 



3 

2 


c s= coagulase 

tonitis (2) aged 14 and 24, paralytic ileus (2) aged 45 and 50, multiple 
liver abcesses (i) aged 41, general debility (i) aged 68 (died five dajs 
after operation) It should be noted from the ages of these 6 patients 
that none of them had attained their three score years and ten 

Bacteriological Examination 

The appendix was removed from its container with sterile forceps 
and placed m a sterile tray Using sterile instruments the appendix 
w'as opened in its entire length to exp ose the mucous membrane 
VOL LIX NO 2 G 2 
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Specimens were taken (i) from the contents (fseces, pus, etc ) if present, 
and (2) the inner wall of the appendix (after pus, faeces, etc , had been 
thoroughly removed) by scarifying the mucous membrane and pene¬ 
trating into the submucosa with a sharp instrument The following 
media were inoculated —blood agar, glucose blood agar, MacConkey’s, 
and cooked meat medium (bullock’s heart) Both aerobic and anaerobic 
methods of cultivation were employed Film preparations were also 
made from the contents and wall, and stained by Gram’s method in 
order to study the exudate 

After incubation at 37° C for twenty-four, forty-eight, and in some 
cases seventy-two hours, the inoculated media were examined The 
results are shown in Tables II, III and IV 

TABLE IV 


Species Isolated from the 28 Normal Appendices 
(22 Contained Organisms) 



Times 

Isolated 

Alone 

Predominant 

Wall 

Contents 

Coliform bacilli 

22 

s 

IS 

12 

12 

Strept facahs 

9 


7 

7 

Lactobacillus acidophilus 

5 



5 

4 

Clostridium perfnngens 

2 



I 

2 

Other clostndia 

3 



2 

I 

Streptococcus aneerobius 

I 



I 

r 

Micrococcus pyogenes albus (c—) 

4 

1 

I 

3 

3 

Strept mitis 

2 



I 

I 


Discussion 

The most important causative factors in the aetiology of acute 
appendicitis are obstruction of the appendicular lumen and infection. 
(Boyd) 

While It IS possible for obstruction per se to cause appendicular 
disease, the presence of bacteria in an otherwise normal appendix 
may not by itself give rise to appendicitis Wilkie (1931) emphasised 
the importance of obstruction and not inflammation in fatal cases of 
appendicular diseases, and he stressed the danger of a sudden and 
complete obstruction of the appendix containing faecal matter which 
could lead to tension gangrene from pressure, followed by perforation. 
In this type of case, by no means rare, it would not seem likely that any 
bacteria present would have time to play a major part in the morbid 
process Wagenstein and Dennis (1939) maintained that the obstructed 
and exteriorised human appendix could develop a secretory pressure 
almost equal to systolic blood pressure 

It was shown by Wells (1947) m experimental work in rabbits, 
that intravenous injection or the introduction into the appendix of 
such organisms as non-hasmolytic streptococci, anaerobic bacilli from 
human inflamed appendices, emulsion of purulent contents of human 
appendices, or haemolytic streptococci from the throats of cases of 
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tonsillitis, all failed to produce acute appendicitis Wells stressed the 
importance of preliminary damage to the mucous membrane as being 
a factor in the production of acute appendicitis Obstruction of the 
lumen with a damaged mucous membrane was always followed by acute 
inflammation and death of the animal—the damage to the mucous 
membrane may be quite trivial Nigam (1947) also demonstrated in 
experimental work how intravenous or intraluminal injections of 
virulent streptococci sometimes failed to cause any gross or even 
microscopical lesion in the appendix 

What role then do bacteria play in the aetiology of acute appendicitis ? 
Many different species of bacteria can be found both in the healthy and 
diseased appendix This is well illustrated m the results of the present 
investigation The important points for discussion in this respect 
are (i) the origin of these micro-organisms, and (2) the pathogenicity 
of the various species Three mam views have been put forward 
regarding the origin of infection in appendicitis, (i) enterogenous 
(\A%nberg ct al , 1928), (2) intrinsic (Aschoff, 1931), while (3) Poynton 
and Paine (1911), Rosenoff (1916) and Wakeley and Childs (1950) 
favour the haematogenous route Rosenow stresses the possibility of 
a focus of infection of streptococci in the teeth or tonsil, the organisms 
developing a selective affinity for the appendix It was, however, 
pointed out by Aschoff in 1931 that the principal organisms present in 
the tonsil and appendix both m health and disease are different— 
haemolytic streptococci being found m the tonsil and non-haemolytic 
streptococci (Strept fcecahs) in the appendix Again, it is observed 
that most attacks of acute appendicitis are unconnected with any 
preceding illness, nor is there a rise in cases of appendicitis in condi¬ 
tions of septicaemia or during such epidemics as acute tonsillitis In 
the present series only one case had a history of recent tonsillitis 
Moreover, Bowen (1943) did not find any suggestion of an epidemic 
character in his statistical survey of appendicitis 

This investigation has shown the large variety of bacterial species 
that can be found in the appendix It also illustrates that the majority 
of species found in both the diseased and healthy appendix are those 
which are found as commensals in the healthy intestinal tract It would 
appear that the following organisms might be able to cause appendicitis, 
viz cohform bacilli, SUept fcecahs, bacteroides group, pneumococcus, 
Ps ceruginosa and M pyogenes aureus —these organisms being found 
alone or as the predominant species in diseased appendices However, 
primary place must be given to the cohform bacilli for the following 
reasons —(i) they were found alone in 21 per cent cases, (2) pre¬ 
dominant organisms in 82 per cent cases, (3) found alone in 11 per cent 
purulent cases, (4) only 3 of the 113 appendices containing pus did not 
contain cohform bacilli, (5) cohform bacilli were present in all gan¬ 
grenous cases and found alone in 3 per cent of such cases, (6) in 4 cases 
of appendix abscesses cohform bacilli were present m all 4 and v ere 
predominant in 2 
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The next most frequent species isolated was Strept fcscahs This 
organism was isolated alone m o 5 per cent cases and was the pre¬ 
dominant species in 3 per cent It is possible that it may play an 
important role in initiating a pathological condition in the appendix, 
but only in a very small percentage of cases Aschoff (1931) stressed 
the importance of Strept fcBcahs as being a causal agent in appendicitis 
and he maintained there were increased numbers of this organism in 
the distal part of the organ We, however, believe that cohform bacilli 
are more important m initiating the morbid process—a view also held 
by Weinberg et al (1928) who showed how a few Esch coh could 
greatly increase the virulence of Strept fcecahs Our findings are 
similar to those of Weinberg et al in that the most frequent com¬ 
bination was E colt and Strept fcecahs alone, or m association with 
other organisms Proteus and Ps aeruginosa can be found in the 
intestine and occasionally may give rise to pathological conditions 
In this investigation they did not play a dominant role in the infection 

As regards the anserobic bacteria it does not appear that any of 
these by themselves can cause appendicitis, only one species—a 
Sphet ophorus necrophorus-\Cei^ organism Bacteroides group—being 
found predominant and m only o 5 per cent cases, and none being 
found alone There is no doubt they play a great part in furthenng 
the pathological process, once begun All the anaerobic species 
isolated in this investigation can be found in the normal bowel 
Some, such as Sphei ophorus necrophorns and Bacteroides fiagtlis are 
definitely associated with gangrenous and suppurative conditions in 
certain parts of the body, but it is not known whether they are the 
primary aetiological agents In the conditions of appendicitis it appears 
they are not the primary agents, but require the presence of other 
species to initiate the process or perhaps to increase their virulence. 
Matt (1950) obtained a pure growth of Spherophoius necrophorus 
from an intra-abdominal abscess m a case of acute segmental ileitis. 
Dack et al (1937) found Spherophorus neciophoius the predominant 
anserobic organism in 3 out of 4 cases of chronic ulcerative colitis. 
Anaerobes in the present investigation were found in 30 per cent, 
gangrenous and m 20 per cent non-gangrenous cases The commonest 
anaerobe isolated was Cl perfi ingens This was also the experience 
of Weinberg et al , and they showed how Esch coh could increase 
the virulence of Cl perfringens 

It appears that the normal intestinal commensals take on a patho¬ 
genic role under certain circumstances How they do this is not clear. 
It may be that such factors as stagnation of contents, or appendicular 
secretion, or the presence of other bacterial species may increase their 
virulence, i e a symbiotic virulence enhancement We believe that 
cohform bacilli axe the primary cause of the inflammation in the 
majority of cases Such conditions as obstruction with its accompanying 
increased intra-luminal pressure and stagnation of contents would 
cause devitihsation of the mucous membrane leading to loss of equi- 
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librium between virulence of the organism and resistance on the part of 
the mucous membrane, resulting in a state of alfairs favourable to the 
organism According to Dennis (1941) inflamed appendices present 
an average resistance to outflow three times normal One must not 
regard virulence as some specific intrinsic quality of the particular 
species, but rather the summation of factors both on the part of the 
organism and host which results in a condition more favourable to the 
bacteria 

Bohning (1931) suggests that any disturbance in the self-cleansing 
of the secretions of the appendix will lead to increase in virulence, and 
she maintains that the bacterial flora of the appendix during digestion 
and starvation are different, and it also changes in various diseases 
which hinders the development of appendicitis 

Staphylococci can be found in normal feces On routine media, 
however, they tend to be overgrown by Esch coh This can be 
overcome by using a selective medium 

It is not usual to find pneumococci in the normal intestine, as the 
presence of bile would be inhibitory In one case, however. Pneumo¬ 
coccus type 23 was isolated alone both from the wall of the appendix 
and the contents, and one can only assume that this organism played 
a major part in the inflammatory reaction which was of the chronic 
type The question arises by what route the pneumococcus reaches 
the appendix from its initial locus in the upper respiratory passages 
This organism is not likely to reach the appendix via the stomach 
and small intestine a haematogenous origin of the infection seems 
more likely 

The isolation of a hemophilic organism {Hcem influenzd), although 
not the predominant organism in the particular case, was interesting, 
in that we can find no previous record of a hemophilic species having 
been isolated from the appendix This type of organism normally 
inhabits the upper respiratory tract The same question arises in 
this case as in the case of the pneumococcus 

The infection in appendicitis, therefore, appears to be endogenous 
in origin We believe that anatomical and/or physiological damage to 
the mucous membrane is an important factor, and in conjunction with 
stagnation of contents and appendicular secretion will be favourable 
to the bacteria present It is easy to imagine how the mucous membrane 
IS subject to repeated trauma on account of the mobility of the appendix 
particularly when associated with bands or adhesions, and also on 
account of the easy access of intestinal contents which must return to 
the bowel via the same route We believe that the intestinal organisms 
gam access to the wall of the appendix from the lumen, through either 
an anatomical breach or a physiologically devitalised part of the 
mucosa, and that these changes in the mucosa are primarily brought 
about by the obstructing agent—^faecolith, foreign body, adhesions, 
threadworms, spaspi, kink, etc , and pressure distension distal to the 
obstruction This weakened mucous membrane allows any organisms 
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present to establish themselves and by taking advantage of this abnormal 
state produce their effects Appendicitis affords an example of a con¬ 
dition caused by organisms which in one part of the body are pathogenic, 
yet in another are quite harmless 

Neither Ent Instolytica nor Actinomyces was isolated from any 
specimen The absence of these organisms is in part responsible for 
the fact that there was no case in this senes in which fascal fistula 
developed post-operatively In contrast to Raftery, Trafas and McClure 
(1950) who found Histoplasma capsulatum in 5 per cent of 2, 135 
appendices, this organism was not found in any of our cases 

The findings in this investigation do not show that this special 
prevalence of appendicitis was due to any particular species of micro¬ 
organism Whether there was some as yet unknowm specific factor 
responsible for damaging the mucous membrane of the appendix other 
than an obstructing agent is not known 

Aschoff believes that most people suffer from one or more attacks 
of acute appendicitis during life, and although the appendix may not 
appear abnormal by macroscopic and routine microscopic examina¬ 
tion, nevertheless, by the employment of special methods it often shows 
signs of inflammation 

In 1889 Charles McBurney -wrote —“ What we wish to accomplish 
in the treatment of appendicitis is not to save half of our cases, not 
four cases out of five, but all of them ” After sixty-two years of verj' 
considerable progress, this aim has not yet been accomplished, and it is 
our opinion, that early surgery combined if necessary with chemo¬ 
therapy IS the only way to attain this objective, as we are unable to deal 
with the appendicular obstruction other than by operation and the 
organisms responsible are already m the lumen waiting their chance to 
cause appendicitis We agree with Boyce (1951), Schulhnger (1950) 
and many others that there is no place for the treatment of acute 
appendicitis with chemotherapy without operation, as this will not stop 
the disease from progressing, and will often mask the development of 
complications Perhaps Moloney, Russell and Wilson (19S0) ^re 
theoretically correct when they asked whether " the safety of appendic- 
ectomy had not in some measure hampered the growth of clinical 
judgment,” but as long as there are many deaths annually (152 in 
Scotland in 1950 and 1252 in England and Wales in 1949) and so long 
as appendicitis tends to present itself in ” atjqiical ” forms and often 
mimic other abdominal diseases, and so long as early appendicectomy 
IS associated with virtually no mortality, we consider this to be the only 
justifiable treatment where there are reasonable grounds for 'the 
diagnosis of acute appendicitis 

Summary 

I Some of the important clinical and operative features are given 
in 200 cases of appendicitis, the appendices of which were examined 
bacteriologically 
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2 Bacteriological examination revealed that the commensals of 
the bowel were present in the wall of the appendix in cases ot 
appendicitis Coliform bacilli were the predominant organisms 

3 From 28 normal appendices intestinal commensal bacteria were 
isolated m 22 cases The flora from the wall and contents showed no 
appreciable difference 

4 It IS our opinion that the bacteria gained access to the wall 
of the appendix through a breach in a devitalised portion of the 
appendicular mucosa 

5 Early surgery combined, if required, with chemotherapy is the 
treatment of choice in acute appendicitis 

We e'^press our thanks to Mr Quarry Wood for his advice and interest in this 
investigation, and to Dr Le\ inthal for his typing of the pneumococci 
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At a Graduation Ceremonial held in the Upper Library on Frida), 
University of December 1951, the following degrees were 

Edinburgh conferred - 

The Degree of Docto 7 of Medicine —Percy Francis 
de Caires, British Guiana, m p m , mb, ch b , 1938 {In absentia ), Robert 
McKenzie Fulton, Scotland, mb, ch b (with Honours), 1942 {Highly 
Commended for Thesis'), Christopher Eberhard Ludwig Haffner, England, 
M B , CH b , 1944 {In absentia) , Thomas Harrison, England, M b , CH b , 1921 
{In absentia) , Harry Oswald-Smith, Scotland, mb, ch b , 1900 , Alistair 
Sutherland Livingston Rae, Scotland, M b , ch b , 1935 , Alan Robert Somner, 
Scotland, m b , ch b , 1946 {Highly Commended for Thesis) 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy—In the Faculty of Medicine — 
Deb Prasanna Basu, m b , B s (Calcutta) , Aubrey Stanislaus Outschoorn, 

M B , L M S (CEYLON) 

The Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery —Audre) 
Nora Henderson Andrew {nee Robertson), Scotland , WiUiam Robert Cameron 
Andrew, Scotland, Eric Sutton Blackadder, Scotland, Frank Keppie 
Paterson Brydon, Scotland, Robert Christie Buchanan, Scotland, Isobel 
Catherine Campbell, Scotland , George Malcolm Dewar, Scotland , Johannes 
Marthinus Petrus Dippenaar, South Africa , William Fyffe Morrison Dorward, 
M A , Scotland , Margaret Joyce Field, b sc , ph d England {In absentid ), 
Peter Traill Fraser, Scotland, Paul WiUiam Eardley Hayward, England , 
Roman Stamslaw Jarema, Poland, John Harold Jennings, England, 
Donald Ferguson Kerr, Scotland , Margaret Livingstone Liddell, Scotland , 
Douglas Watson Lyon, Scotland , Mary Iona McArthur, Scotland , Ranald 
Macdonald, England , Malcolm Alexander McFadyen, Scotland , Dennis 
Wenceslas Maxa, Scotland, Alexander Edwin Meek, Scotland, Charles 
Cameron Moir, Scotland, George Dimond Eamgey Moms, Scotland, 
Johan Ekhard Munro, South Africa, Alexander Euan Mackay Reekie, 
Scotland, William Douglas Riddell, Scotland, Adam Alan Robertson, 
Scotland, Albert Henry Ian Scott, Scotland, William Allan Simpson, 
Scotland , Robert More Stewart, Scotland , John Hugh Sutherland, Scotland , 
George Peter Syme-Thomson, England, John Millar Tamsh, Scotland, 
Jean Caverhill Taylor, Scotland , Charles Graeme Marshall Third, Scotland , 
Frederick Augustus Viapree, Scotland, Frederic Eustace Berkeley Wills, 
Bntish Guiana 

Diploma in Medical Radiodiagnosis —Alan Lien-yiu Chen, m b (west 
china union) , James MacGregor McKay, mb, ch b (aberd ), Mihir 
Kumar Mitter, m b (Calcutta) 

Diploma in Medical Radiotherapy —Walter Disney Rider, m b , ch b 
Sister-Tutor Certificate —Ellen Mona Haigh , Margaret Mary Hannon , 
Bertha May Hawkins, Ena Isobel Leiper, Anne McSharry, Sarah 
Matthew , John Kendrick Minks , Winifred Catherine Maclldowie Potter 
The Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Forensic Medicine and Obstetrics — 

John Patrick Laidlaw 
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The Llewellyst Sevan Prize —James Farquhar Ogilvie Mitchell, M d 
The Goldie Prizes for Dental Mechanics —First Pnze—Ronald James 
Gutteridge , Second Prize—Eric Arthur Binnie Gibson 

The Tindal Scholarship —Robert Burrows, B SC , M R c v s 

At a meeting of the Ro3'al College of Surgeons of Edinburgh held on 
Ro al Colie e of December 1951, Professor Walter Mercer, President 
Surgeons Chair, the follownng who passed the requisite 

of Edinburgh examinations were admitted Fellows —Thomas Laird 
Barclay, mb, ch b , univ edin 1947 , Francis Bauer, 
MD, UNIV PRAGUE 1938, LRCS EDIN I948 , Lydia ColacO, MB, BS, 
UNIV MADRAS 1942 , Joseph Kevin Craig, m b , ch b , univ manch 1946 , 
Hugh Arnold Freeman Dudle), M b , ch b , univ edin 1947 , Alan Stoddart 
Lambert, mb, ch b , univ new zeal 1946 , Daniel Gerard Lane, m b , 
B s, UNIV QUEENSLAND, 4 USTRALIA 1947 , Francis Douglas Martmson, 
M b , ch B , UNIV EDIN 1942 , Shreemohan Mishra, m B , B s , univ patna 
1947 , Archibald Hope McCallum, mb, ch b , univ cape town 1945 , 
John Andrew McCredie, mb, b ch , b a o , queen’s univ Belfast 1946 , 
Ian Grant Mackenzie, mb, ch b , univ edin 1946, m d 1948 , Satya 
Nand, MB, b s , univ Punjab 1948 , William Harford Rutherford, m b , 
B ch , TRINITY coll DUBLIN 1944 , Leo Stein, M B , CH B , UNIV WITWATERS- 
rand 1943 , Daniel Pieter Viljoen, m r c s eng , L r c p lond 1932 , 
James Alfred Scott Wilson, m d , c m , dalhousie univ Canada 1948 

Fellows in Dental Surgery —Professor Robert Humphrey McKeag, 
M A , mb, b ch , B A 0 , B DENT SC , Department of Dental Surger}% 
University of Ceylon was elected a Fellow in Dental Surgery without 
exammation, and John Stevenson Howie, B D s , univ new zeal was 
elected a Fellow after examination 


NEW BOOKS 

Electron Microscopic Histology of the Heart By Bruno Kisch, m d Pp vi+ 106 
illustrated New York Brooklyn Medical Press 1951 Price §5 00 

The author, using sections between o l and o 2 in thickness, has studied the finer 
structure of the heart His findings are beautifully shown by microphotographs of 
the tissues This difiScult and detailed work may open up a fuller understanding of 
the muscle of the heart and of the action of drugs on it 

A Text-Book of Medicine Edited by E Noble Chamberlain, m d , m sc , f r c p 
Pp xii+962 Bristol John Wnght & Sons 1951 Price 50s 

It IS most fitting that Noble Chamberlain has now produced a text-book of 
medicine forming a compamon volume to his u ell known Symptoms and Signs 
Those who know his prewous work will enjoy in his latest book the clarity of descrip 
tion which, if at times dogmatic, allows easy reading and understanding for the 
undergraduate Each disease is described under retiology, pathology, clinical 
findings, diagnosis and treatment The last in many cases is brief and, with such 
rapid progress in therapeutics, it is felt that an additional chapter on the antiobiotics 
would have been of great seivnce, especially to the general practitioner 

It IS generallj' held that American publications are all round better productions 
than the British counterpart in regard to text and illustrations It is refreshing and 
heartening to see that m this book such an opinion is completely refuted 
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Venereal Diseases Described for Nurses By R C L BATCHELOR, M A , MB, 
CHB, FRCSED, MRCPE, DPH, and MARJORIE MURRELL, MB, B S , 
MRCS,FRCSED,DPH Pp X11+217, with 43 figures Edinburgh E (S. 
S Livingstone 1951 Price 12s fid net 

This excellent small volume, although intended for the nursing profession, does 
Itself an injustice by using the latter qualification in its title page Its concise and 
well-illustrated text describes the onset, progress, commonly associated diseases 
and the more conservative methods of treatment Over all it produces a masterly 
and composite picture which the student, practitioner or postgraduate, with limited 
reading time, will not find in any other textbook of Venereology 

The Electrical Activity of the Nervous System By Mary A B Brazier, b sc 
PHD Pp 220, with 96 illustrations London Pitman 1951 Price 255 net 

Although this book is entitled a Textbook for Students, it contains far more than 
a medical student can be expected to cover It is neither accurate nor critical enough 
for students in a Final Honours Course in Physiology, but students for higher degrees 
which require a knowledge of neurophysiology may find the chapters on the ear and 
the eye useful The chapters on the cortex and electroencephalogram contain a useful 
guide to the recent literature which is as yet incompletely dealt with in standard 
textbooks 

The Mode of Action of Anesthetics By T A B Harris, MB,bs,da,ffa 
Pp xii-j-7fi8, with 22 figures Edinburgh Lmngstone 1951 Price 42s net 

The reviewer considers that in many respects this book on anmsthesia may be 
regarded as one of the best ever published In it the author has crystallised the 
fruits of years of painstaking research of the literature of basic and clinical medical 
science The chemistry and pharmacology of the many agents employed in anaesthesia 
are explained m detail rarely seen except in special journals A working hypothesis 
of the mode of action of anaesthetics is presented and forms a reasonably credible 
basis for the clinical section of the book Although the style is frequently repetitive 
this appears to be purposely designed as a mode of emphasis This volume will be 
of the highest value to students and teachers and mil help both to a better under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the complex scientific aspects of a subject which until 
recent years many have been content to regard as merely an art 

Law relating to Hospitals and Kindred Institutions Supplement to 1949 (Second) 
Edition By S R Speller, ll b Pp vin-t- 87 London H K Lewis 

1951 Price I2S fid net 

This publication has no separate existence as a book but is merely to bring the 
second edition up to date It is supplementary to the parent volume A number 
of new subjects have been introduced, including the licensing of official motor cars, 
cinematographs in hospitals and area Nurse-training committees The subject- 
matter deals only with English Law 

Bronchial Asthma—Its Relation to Upper Respiratory Tract Infection By R J 
Whiteman, mb, ch b , fracs Pp xi-}-i84 London H K Lewis 

1951 Pnce 15s net 

The work descnbed in this book is entirely clinical It is the expenence of the 
author dealing with many cases of chronic nasal infection The purpose of this volume 
IS threefold firstly an attempt to bring evidence to show that chronic nasal catarrh 
is the result of inadequately treated acute coryza, secondly it outlines both hospital 
and home treatment for nasal catarrh, especially in children, thirdly it shows the 
application of this treatment to patients suffering from hay fever and asthma 

Asthma is a highly controversial subject The author avoids entering into any 
controversy but merely shows the improvement in asthmatics when their upper 
respiratory tract infection is adequately treated 
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Diseases of ihe Ltidocrine Glands By Louis J Soffer Pp 1142, with 88 illus¬ 
trations London Henry Kimpton 1951 Price loss 

This large new textbook of clinical endocrinology is from the Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York It follows the traditional style, is well written and carefully 
documented Illustrative case records add to its interest It is a pity that the appendix, 
of laboratory tests does not contain an assessment of the value of these tests The 
authority of the book may encourage an unwarranted faith m some of the methods, 
such as those for urinary corticosteroids The photographs, especially those in 
colour, are not up the to standard of the text It would be better to omit the term 
“ Simmonds’ Cachexia ” which emphasises an inconstant feature of the disease. 
But these are minor criticisms, and the author is to be congratulated on his courage 
and skill in producing a book which should be of real value to students of endocrinology. 

Elajor Symptoms in Clinical Medicine By John Almeyda, MRCP, mrcs, 
DPH Pp viii-}-33S Vol II London Henry Kimpton 1951 Pnce 
25s net 

Like the first volume of this book, volume two discusses the applied anatomy 
and physiology of each system before the main symptoms in each section are described 
This second volume contains sections on neurological, psychological, locomotor and 
endocrine symptoms The whole book is written m a clear, lucid and direct style and 
should prove very useful for undergraduates and postgraduates 

The Thyroid By THOMAS Hodge McGawack Pp 646, with 72 figures and 
22 tables London Henry Kimpton 1951 Price 95 s 

The literature dealing ivith the thyroid grows rapidly This book aims to present 
a large scale, up to date review of the chemistry and physiology and to analyse thyroid 
disease in the light of our newer knowledge It succeeds in these aims and at the same 
time entertains the reader with an interesting histoncal section It is a little surprising 
to read that patients who receive antithyroid drugs for hyperthyroidism should have 
a determination of the basal metabolic rate and a complete blood count before each 
visit to the clinic However, there is little to criticise m the book, which is a comely 
and intelligent guide through the maze of papers on the thyroid 


NEW EDITIONS 

Handbook of Tuberculosis Schemes in Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
Thirteenth Edition Pp 370 London National Association for the Preven¬ 
tion of Tuberculosis 1951 Price 30s net 
The coming into force of the National Health Service Act has necessitated the 
re-writing of this Book Tuberculous patients move about like other people, and the 
Tuberculosis Physician has for many years depended upon this book for information 
regarding the services available in other areas He will find all that he wants to know 
m this new and enlarged edition 

American Illustrated Medical Dictionary By W A N Dorland, am , m d , 
FACS Twenty second Edition Pp xxvi-j- 1736, with many illustrations 
London W B Saunders 1951 Price 50s 

This book which first appeared in 1900 has long been esteemed a classic It is 
run by an editorial board helped by the contributions of a large number of specialists 
The present edition includes thousands of new terms and scores of new illustrations 
which bring it up to date in the various fields of medigme and allied sciences A 
valuable feature of the work is the large number of useful tables 

This standard work is probably the leading medical dictionary in the English 
language 
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Fractures, Dislocations and Strains By J A Key and H E COJnvELL Fifth 
Edition Pp 1232, with 1195 illustrations London Henry Kimpton 1951, 
Price 115s net 

The new edition of this well-knoivn American text-book has just appeared and 
-though many of the least valuable illustrations have been deleted, little reduction in 
the book has been achieved since much new material in the way of new methods 
■or modi 5 cations of old has been added The authors rightly make little claim to 
originality, and the methods described are mostly those in general use None the less, 
the book is well written and interesting to read since these methods are fully described 
and lavishly illustrated 

There is an admirable chapter on injuries of the spine in which all types of such 
injuries are fully described in an up-to-date fashion 

In other parts of the book there is much upon which surgeons in this country 
might have different ideas Skeletal traction to the lower end of the femur is virtually 
given up here but there are many illustrations of it in the text-book It is interesting 
to read of general treatment to periarthritis of the shoulder in the shape of “ a low 
calonc diet, low in fats and rich in green vegetables and fruit, and a teaspoonful of 
sodium phosphate in a glass of water on arising in the morning ” The authors believe 
that shoulder function in a ruptured supra-spinatus is restored without operation 
It seems strange, too, to amputate in a case of congenital tibial lower third fracture 
The production of this volume is far below the standard of Scottish publishers, 
but it IS a useful book for those for whom it is wntten—students, practitioners and 
surgeons 
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ON OCCLUSION OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA 
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M R C P E 

(/' ro>n i/ie Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh) 

Part III— ^Aortic Embolism 
Clinical Observations 

(a) Material 

In our senes there were 16 patients who presented the clinical 
features of sudden occlusion of the aortic bifurcation (Table VII) 
In all the occlusion was due to embolism, although in 2 (Cases 7 and 8) 
the embolus itself did not occlude the bifurcation and the symptoms 
of aortic occlusion were probably produced by reflex vasospasm , in a 
third (Case 6) simultaneous embolism of both femoral arteries occurred 
The ages of the patients ranged from 4 years to 82 years, and there were 
5 males and ii females Eight (Cases i, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 15) 
of the patients were suffering from rheumatic heart disease with auricular 
ff brillation, and the source of the embolus was presumed to be a thrombus 
m the left atrium, 3 patients (Cases 2, 4 and 6) were fibnllating but 
did not have rheumatic heart disease, in i patient (Case 3) the ongin 
of the embolus was a mural thrombus in the left ventricle following a 
myocardial infarct, and in another (Case 5) the embolus originated in 
the calf veins and reached the arterial circulation through a patent 
foramen ovale In 3 cases the occlusion occurred during the post¬ 
operative period, after ligation of the saphenous vein (Case 11), after 
salpingectomy (Case 14) and after appendicectomy (Case 16) The 
•exact course of events leading to the lodgement of the aortic emboli in 
the last 3 cases is uncertain In Cases ii and 14 pulmonary embolism 
had occurred previous to the aortic occlusion and it is suggested that 
as a result of the pulmonary infarctions propagating thrombi formed in 
the pulmonary veins and were swept into the systemic circulation , 
alternatively the emboli may have been of the paradoxical type and have 
had their origin in the same veins as did the pulmonary emboli In 
Case 16 the embolus probably came from the left ventricle 

In 9 of the 16 cases other embolic episodes occurred before and/or 
after the aortic occlusion (Table VII) 
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( 5 ) The Clinical Picture 

The exact history and findings on examination depend upon the 
behaviour of the embolus It may block first one common iliac arter}’" 
and then the other, so that one limb is affected before the other , or it 
may be impacted more firmly into one common iliac artery so that the 
opposite limb still receives a trickle of blood Occasionally a small 
embolus which is not large enough to obstruct the aortic bifurcation 
may produce a clinical picture which at first suggests aortic embolism ; 


TABLE VII 

Aortic Embolism Details of Cases 


Case 

Sex 

Age 

Origin of Embolus 

Other Emboli 

Time 

Treatment 

1 

Result 


Pre aortic 

Post aortic 

Interval * 

z 

F 

58 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auncular fibrillation 

R femoral 

Sup mesenteric 
L renal 

7 da>s 

Conservative 
Amp L leg 

Died of mesentenc 
embolism 6 weeks 
later 

Died 3 months later, 

a 

F 

76 

Auricular fibrillation 

- 

- 

S dajs 

Conservative 

Bilat amp 

3 

M 

57 

Myocardial infarction 

— 

— 

i \ hours 

Nil 

Died within 24 hours 
Carcinoma recti 

4 

F 

S 3 

Auncular fibnllation 

— 

— 

48 hours 

Conservative 


5 

M 

63 

Paradoxical L c.alf 
veins 

h cerebral 

R brachial 

— 

Nil 

Died 

Autopsy diagnosis 

6 

F 

82 

Auncular fibrillation 

— 


6 vveeks 

Nil 

Died 2 weeks later 

7 

M 

S6 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auncular fibnllation 

■ 

R cerebral 

3 hours 

Exploration of L 
popliteal artery 

Died of cerebral 
embolism 6 months 
later 

Recov ered 

8 

F 

40 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auricular fibnllation 

- 

- 

3I hours 

Conservatue 

9 

F 

SO 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auncular fibrillation 

Multiple VIS 
ceral 

— 

It hours 

Embolectom> 
Amp R leg 

Died 36 days later 
Moist gangrene 

10 

F 

41 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auncular fibrillation 

— 

— 

t8V hours 

R femoral em 
bolectom> 

Died immediately 

post operatively 

zx 

F 

57 

Post operatise 

R pulmonary 

? cerebral 

2 hours 

Embolectom> 

Mive and well 4J 
>ears later 

Z2 

F 

55 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auricular fibrillation 


R cerebral (2) 

4 hours 

Emboleciomj 

Immediate recovery 
Died 5^ months later 
of cerebral embolism 

13 

M 

47 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auricular fibnllation 

— 

— 

S hours 

Emboleclomj 

Alive and well 18 
months later 

14 


36 

Post operatn e 

L pulmonary 

3 


9 hours 

Embolectomy 

Alive and well 5^ 
>ears later 

IS 


42 

Rheumatic carditis 
Auncular fibnllation 

R ext iliac 

R popliteal 


24 hours 

Embolectomy 

Died 36 hours later 

16 

M 

1 

Post operatn e 

R renal 

L femoral 

R and L 
popliteal 


15 hours 

Embolectomj 

Died 14 hours later 


* Before patient seen in conser\ativcIy treated cases before embolectom> in operated cases 


within an hour or two, however, it becomes apparent that recovery 
m one or both lower limbs is taking place 

These points may be illustrated by considering in some detail the 
development of the clinical picture in our i6 cases For descriptive 
purposes we have arbitrarily divided the course of events during the 
first three days after the lodgement of an aortic embolus into the onset 
and three stages, the first six hours, from six to forty-eight hours and 
from forty-eight to seventy-two hours 

(i) The Onset —In 12 of the 16 cases accurate information is avail¬ 
able about the initial symptoms At the moment of onset, 9 patients 
were resting, either in a chair or m bed , the other 3 were standing. 
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One patient described a gradual onset, and one (a child) did not 
complain , the others gave a history of a sudden incident 

Pain was the initial symptom in 8 cases , it was felt first in the legs 
in 4 cases, in the abdomen in 2 cases, in the lumbar region in one case 
and simultaneously in the lumbar region and in the legs in one case 
Within a matter ot minutes pain and loss of power in the legs became 
the most important features in all cases The pain in the legs was 
described as cramp-hke or “ like a heavy weight ” and was usually 
referred to the calf, that in the abdomen was also described as cramp- 
hke All 8 patients described the intensity of the pain as “ severe ” 
Three patients who did not experience pain as the initial s5miptom 
complained first of sudden loss of power in the lower limbs , 2 soon 
experienced pain in the legs but the other patient insisted that she had 
“ no pain anywhere ” Of the 3 patients who were standing at the time 
of onset, 2 would have fallen had they not been caught by a relative , 
the other collapsed and was unable to walk but crawled to a door and 
called for help 

In the majority of the cases symptoms appeared simultaneously 
in both lower limbs One patient noted that the right foot was affected 
before the left, one hour before the major episode, another complained 
of cramp-hke pain in the right calf, examination of the limb at that 
time did not reveal any vascular or neurological disturbance 

(11) The First Six Hours —Six of the patients were seen within 
six hours of their first sjmiptoms , the clinical picture varied consider¬ 
ably The most rapid development was seen in Case 11 , within one 
and a half hours there was complete paralysis of the lower limbs, 
cyanosis extending to the inguinal ligament and sensory loss as high 
as the twelfth thoracic dermatome As a contrast, in Case 12 at one and 
a half hours active flexion of the hip, knee and toes on both sides was 
possible, loss of sensation was confined to the foot and outer side of 
the leg and only the toes and distal portions of the feet were blanched , 
the legs were mottled in appearance and the thighs pink 

At four hours another patient with complete obstruction (Case 13) 
had paralysis below the knee on the right but on the left could plantar- 
flex the foot and had a flicker of voluntary power in the dorsiflexors 
of the ankle and in the long extensors of the toes Sensory loss on the 
right extended to the level of the adductor tubercle, on the left to the 
neck of the fibula on the lateral side and to mid-leg on the medial 
side Position sense was absent in all the joints of the toes and in both 
ankles The feet were white and the toes had a shrivelled appearance , 
the legs were pale, the skin did not blanch on pressure and the super¬ 
ficial veins were not collapsed and filled slowly when emptied by 
pressure 

Two important observations were made on the 4 patients who 
presented signs of complete occlusion , (a) during the first six hours 
the joints remained mobile but not lax and in none of the cases were 
muscle contractures noted , and (b) in two cases at one and a half 
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and four hours the knee and ankle jerks were absent, in a third at 
one and a half hours the knee jerks were present but the ankle jerks 
absent, in the fourth the reflexes were not tested 

During the first six hours 2 patients showed signs of spontaneous 
recovery and it became apparent that the original diagnosis of an 
embolus occluding the aortic bifurcation was incorrect 

Case 7 —A man, aged 56, had suffered from rheumatic heart disease for 
many years and was fibrillatmg Three hours before admission he noted the 


CASE 7 LEVEL OF ANiESTMESlA 25 2 48 



Fig 23 —^Aortic embolism Case 7 —To show the rapid regression of 
aniKsthesia in aortic pseudo embolism 


gradual onset of pain m both calves and slight pain in the lumbar region 
The pain in the legs increased in intensity and, after about ten minutes, he 
became conscious of numbness, tingling and loss of power in both legs, more 
marked in the left After thirty minutes the pam in the right leg subsided 
and he noted that he could move it better than the left, but he was unable 
to walk 

On admission there was paralysis of the left leg distal to the knee and a 
level of analgesia 17 cm proximal to the medial malleolus There was no 
flexion contracture and the ankle jerk was present The foot was white, the 
leg cj’’anosed and the vems were empty The pulse could not be felt in the 
femoral artery On the right there was no motor paralysis , a strip of analgesia 
was present along the outer border of the foot and onlv the toes and distal 
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third of the foot were blanched Pulsation was felt in the right femoral artery 
The right foot rapidly recovered The left leg at first showed a tendency to 
improvement, recovery was noted m both the calf and dorsiflexors of the foot 
and the sensory level receded distally (Fig 23) However, at six hours the 
calf muscle felt firm and was a little tender and the ankle jerk could not be 
ehated Because of these findings it was considered probable that a small 
■embolus had lodged m the left popliteal artery and this vessel was explored 
It was found to be patent but not pulsating When it was opened, blood 
Bowed from the incision—at first dark and sluggish, but soon a brisk non- 
pulsatile stream of bnght red blood The artery was then opened distally 
and the origin of the anterior and posterior tibial arteries explored but an 
■embolus was not found 

The patient recovered from this episode but died six months later of 


TABLE VIII 

Aortic Einbobsvi State of Pulses in Cases Seen ivithin Six Hours 

of Onset 


■ 


Pulses 

Wi 



External Iliac 

Femoral 

Popliteal 

Posterior Tibial 



Aorta 
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Right 

Left 

Right 

Left 
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li hr 

Not felt 

-h-f 

+-I- 

•f (thrust) 

-t- (thrust) * 
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9 hr 

Not felt 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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3 hr 

NR 
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N R 

+ 

— 

— 
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— 

8 

hr 

N R 

N R 

N R 

-t- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

2 hr 

N R 

N R 

NR 

— 

feeble 

— 

— 



12 

4 hr 

N R 

N R 

N R 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

13 

5 hr 

+ +t 

“■ 


— 


— 





NR = Not recorded 


* Left femoral artery palpable as thick non pulsatile cord 
t Downward thrust Stops 5 cm abo^e umbilicus 


cerebral embohsm At autopsy the aortic bifurcation was not occluded, 
unfortimately the vessels of the lower limbs were not exarmned 

Case 8 —A 40-year-old housewife who was known to have had rheumatic 
■carditis since the age of 18 was admitted three and a half hours after she had 
suddenly experienced severe pain in both calves and loss of power m the legs 
When first seen, the right lower limb was normal apart from coldness of 
the foot and absent pulses m the popliteal, dorsalis pedis and posterior tibial 
artenes On the left there was paralysis below the knee although a flicker 
■of voluntary movement was seen in the calf, analgesia extended to knee level 
and the lower half of the leg and foot was white and cold A femoral pulse 
was felt on both sides, more easily on the right Progressive improvement 
occurred and at five hours both dorsiflexion and plantar flexion of the left 
foot and toe movements were present, analgesia was confined to the foot and 
the skin was pink at the ankle Without operation complete recovery followed 

The state of the pulses in this group of cases is shown in Table VIII 
One and a half hours after the first symptoms m Case 3 pulsation was 
VOL LI\ NO 3 H 2 
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felt in the external iliac and femoral artenes, but in the latter the 
pulsation had a definite thrusting quality and it was considered that 
this represented a downward thrust transmitted from pulsation in the 
external iliac arteries This view was supported by the fact that the 
left femoral artery could be felt as a firm rounded cord in the femoral 
triangle Seven and a half hours later pulsation could no longer be 
felt in the external iliac arteries and it was then that the diagnosis of 
aortic occlusion was made This patient had had a myocardial infarct 
and at autopsy a large loosely adherent mural thrombus was found in the 
left ventricle , multiple emboli probably originated from this thrombus. 
The significance of the pulsation in the femoral arteries in Cases 7 and 8 
has already been considered In Case 11 feeble pulsation was felt in 
the left femoral artery only, but in Cases 12 and 13 both femoral pulses- 
were absent In Case 13 pulsation of the aorta in the epigastrium was- 
forcible and a very distinct downward thrust was ielt which ceased 5 cm, 
above the umbilicus 

(ill) F7 om Six to Forty-eight Hours —Seven patients (Cases 3, 7,. 
8, 10, 14, 15 and 16) were first seen during this period or were followed 
through from the earlier period without embolectomy We can exclude 
from further consideration those 2 patients (Cases 7 and 8) in whom at 
SIX hours it was already apparent that spontaneous improvement was- 
occurring In the remaining 5 cases the outstanding finding which 
was not observed in any case during the first six hours was the presence 
of contractures of the muscles of the calf, of the anterior tibial group 
of muscles, or of both The contracture was noted in Case 3 at nine 
hours but was not recorded in Case 14 after the same time interval 
In Case 10 at eighteen and a half hours a well-marked flexion con¬ 
tracture of both ankles was noted, and in Case 15 at twenty-four hours 
a similar contracture was present and the calf muscles were described 
as “ doughy and slightly tender ” Associated with these contractures 
the toe and ankle joints became stiff and the tendons of the contracted 
muscles stood out as tight, prominent cords In general the extent of 
the motor and sensory paralysis was greater in this group than in the 
cases seen earlier All these patients showed complete motor paralysis 
below the knees and a sensory level at or proximal to mid-thigh Signs 
of gross impairment of the circulation to the lower limbs was present 
in all, but gangrene was not observed However, in Case 3 at twenty- 
two hours commencing gangrene of the penis was noted 

The fifth case in which muscle contractures were noted presented 
certain unusual features — 

Case 16 (Mr F H Robarts’s case) —A bov, aged 4 years, was operated- 
on for acute appendicitis , a gangrenous appendix was removed and a small 
abscess overlymg the nght ihac vessels was dramed For the first forty-eight 
hours his progress was satisfactory but during the next twenty-four hours he 
vomited twice At this tune he appeared dehydrated and there was abdominal 
distension but he did not complam of pam An intravenous saline infusion 
was given into the nght long saphenous vein On the evening of the third 
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post-operative day he became restless and restlessness continued through the 
night The next morning his left leg was noted to he mottled, swollen and 
cold On the afternoon of the fourth post-operative day, the findings were 
as follows — 

The child was restless but did not complain of pam Dunng the examination 
he volunteered the mformation that his feet were “ sore ’’ There was paralysis 
of both lower limbs below the knee, voluntary activity was present m the 
thigh muscles on both sides, but accurate assessment of this could not be 
made On the right a full range of passive movement was obtained at all 
jomts, on the left flexion contractures were noted in the calf muscles and 
toe flexors and these muscles felt “ doughy ” but were not tender Both knee 
and ankle jerks were absent and stimulation of the soles did not elicit any 
response m the great toes The level of analgesia to pinprick was at the ankle 
on the right and at the knee on the left The left leg was slightly swollen 
but the foot and toes had a shrivelled appearance, the right foot and leg 
were normal m this respect The right foot was blanched and the vems were 
poorly filled, the left foot was pallid, the toes were cyanosed and the leg 
was mottled Both limbs were cold, the right to mid-leg, the left to mid-thigh 
Pulsation could not be felt in any vessel in either limb 

The time of onset in this case cannot be determmed, but comparison of 
the findings with the chmcal picture in the other cases leads us to conclude 
that the left leg had been ischaemic, certainly for more than six hours and 
probably for twelve hours 

During this period one patient (Case 10) showed evidence of some 
spontaneous recovery in the left leg, this was associated with return 
of the femoral pulse, regression of the sensory level and almost complete 
disappearance of the flexion contracture of the ankle 

(iv) From Forty-eight to Seventy-two Hours —Only one patient 
(Case 4) was observed during this stage There were slight flexion 
contractures of the ankles but the toe joints were lax Complete 
paralysis of the lower limbs was present and the sensory levels were at 
the junction of the middle and lower thirds of the thighs Pulsation 
in the aorta was not felt, but the abdomen was distended There was 
no palpable pulse in any of the arteries in the lower limbs The feet and 
distal two-thirds of the legs were cyanosed and did not blanche on 
pressure Proximal to this was a zone of livid red discolouration which 
did blanche on pressure The feet and legs were slightly swollen 

(v) Summary —These three stages into which we have arbitrarily 
divided the clinical picture during the first seventy-two hours after an 
acute arterial occlusion are shown in Table IX It must be stressed 
that the times at which one stage passes into the next are not fixed 
but vary from case to case and depend upon a number of factors such 
as the completeness of the block, the degree of reflex vasospasm and the 
rapidity with which a collateral circulation can develop What we wish 
to emphasise is that, m the evolution of the clinical picture after an 
acute arterial occlusion, whether at the aortic bifurcation or m a more 
peripheral vessel, it is possible to recognise three distinct stages an 
initial stage m which signs of paralysis develop but muscle contractures 
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are not observed or are minimal , a second stage in which muscle 
contractures develop, joints become stiff and tendons of contracted 
muscles stand out as firm cords , and, if the ischasmia persists, a third 
stage in which contractures disappear, the muscles soften, the joints^ 
become loose and the limb swells If an accurate prognosis is to be 
given. It IS important to recognise the stage that has been reached 

(c) The Course of Events in Cases not Operated upon 

Of the 16 cases, one-half did not have embolectomy performed Of 
these 8 cases, 2 (Cases 7 and 8) recovered but in both the obstruction was 

TABLE L\ 


Acute Total o> Almost Total Ischemia of Limb 


Duration 

(hour*?) 

Chnical Feature*^ 

Prognosis 

To 6 

Motor and/or sensory palsy 4 : 

Digits in flexion 4 : 

Slight elastic resistance to passi\e 
extension 

Complete or almost complete recovery 

6 48 

Motor and sensory palsy + 

Muscles firm/hard 

Digits stiff in flexion, ankle/wrist stiff, 
tendons tight prominent cords 

Earl) —Complete or incomplete motor 
and sensory recovery 

Contracture and joint stiffness ± 

Late —No recovery' of power or of 
sensation — contracture (muscle 
fibrosis)—joint stiffness Skin 
preserved—or tips of digits lost 

48 72+ 

Motor and senson palsy persist 

All joints hx—tendons no longer 
prominent 

Hard muscles soften gradualh 

Limb s\\ ollen 

Muscles dead, recoven not possible 
Fibrosis not possible 

Some skin mat be presen ed 


not complete One of these patients died later from a cerebral embolus 
(Case 7), the other is still alive but is severely crippled by her cardiac 
disease The remaining 6 patients (Cases 1-6) died, and in all cases the 
aortic embolus undoubtedly contributed to the fatal outcome In one 
of these patients the presence of an aortic embolus was not suspected 
before death, the remaining 5 patients died twenty-four hours, three 
weeks, six weeks, eight weeks and three months after the lodgement of 
the embolus The case in which the presence of an aortic embolus was 
not suspected before death (Case S) is of interest because it is the only 
case in the series in which infarction of the bowel occurred The bifid 
embolus, which originated in the veins of the left calf and passed through 
a patent foramen ovale, lodged in the orifices of the coeliac axis and 
superior mesenteric arteries, and obstructed the inferior mesenteric 
artery (Fig 24) so that the intestines were suddenly completely deprived 
of blood The patient who died within twenty-four hours (Case 3) 
did not develop gangrene of the lower limbs but signs of impending 
gangrene of the penis were noted before death It is noteworthy that, 
shortly before he died, this patient passed urine which did not contain 






Fig 24 —Aortic embolism Case 5 —To shou occlusion of branches of 
aorta without complete occlusion of its lumen 
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Fig 26 —Aortic embolism Case i —To show extent of embolus and 
consecutive thrombus (Compare Fig^ 25 ) 
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blood At autopsy the thrombus occluding the aorta was found to 
extend as high as the origin of the renal arteries but, since the upper 
portion of the thrombus was conical in shape, the openings of these 
vessels were not occluded The pelvic colon, rectum and anus had been 
removed previously for carcinoma of the rectum The remaining 
segments of the intestine, and the bladder, were not ischaemic 

Two of the 3 patients who survived for some weeks required ampu- 


CASE I 


13 7 49 




Fig 25 —Aortic emboUsm Case i —^To show sensory levels 


tations, one of the left leg and the second of both legs , the third 
patient died of cardiac failure before amputation could be performed 

Case i —This patient was first seen seven days after the estimated tune 
of lodgement of the embolus She gave a historj’’ indicating a previous embolic 
episode m the right lower limb seven months earlier The feet were held in 
plantar flexion and there was a slight flexion contracture of both ankles 
The toes were mobile On the left there was complete paralysis below the 
knee, and the calf was swollen, tense and acutely tender On the right there 
was voluntary power m the calf muscle, tibialis antenor and peronaei, but the 
long extensors of the toes and all the small muscles of the foot were paralysed 
The sensory level on the left was just below the knee (Fig 25) , on the right 
only the toes were insensitive and pinpnck on the sole produced a deep bummg 
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sensation Sense of position was present in the joints of the nght toes but was 
ent in those of the left toes, and in the left ankle unless the foot was dorsi- 
ed sufiiaently to stretch the painful calf muscles The left foot and leg 
ere blue, cold and swollen, the vems were empty and there had been extra¬ 
vasation of blood mto the tissues On the nght the toes were cyanosed but 
there was a small bhstered area on the dorsum of the foot The aorta could 
be felt pulsatmg strongly at the level of the umbdicus, but distal to this the 
only pulse felt was a famt nght femoral 

The condition of the left leg did not improve and two weeks later a guillotme 
amputation at mid-thigh was performed The nght leg improved at first, 
but after the amputation of the left leg its condition detenorated slowly and 
amputation of the second hmb would probably have been reqmred if the 
patient had not died suddenly with symptoms suggesting a mesentenc embolus 
This diagnosis was confirmed at autopsy, recent emboli were found m the 
supenor mesentenc and left renal artenes, and the coehac axis and aortic 
bifurcation were both occluded by older emboh (Fig 26) 

Case 2 —This elderly lady was seen five days after the lodgement of an 
embolus At this time there was evidence of a complete aortic block, as 
judged by absence of both femoral pulses The degree of paralysis was greater 
on the left side than on the nght, on the left the ankle and toes v ere qmte 
lax, on the nght flexion contracture of the calf muscles was present She 
was treated with anticoagulants Only the feet became gangrenous (Fig 27) 
and amputations had to be performed on the nght at sixty days and on the 
left five days later Her condition gradually detenorated after the second 
amputation and she died seventy-eight days after her embohsm At autopsy 
“ the aorta was plugged by old, brown, tough ante-mortem thrombus,” which 
extended mto both common ihac artenes The femoral artenes were occluded 
by thrombi which were considered to be of more recent ongin than the thrombus 
m the aorta and iliac vessels 

Case 6 —One morning, on nsmg, a lady of So had a sudden feeling of 
giddmess followed by loss of power m both legs Six weeks after this episode 
there was dry gangrene of the feet and moist gangrene of the distal tivo-thirds 
of both legs (Fig 28) Famt pulsation could be felt in the proximal part 
of Scarpa’s tnangle Auncular fibnllation had been present for some weeks , 
it was thought probable that a “ saddle embolus ” had spht at the aortic 
bifurcation and that portions of it had been swept mto both pophteal or 
common femoral artenes The patient’s general condition never permitted 
amputation and she died fourteen days later At autopsy the heart was 
foimd to be dilated and the coronary artenes were atheromatous The 
myocardium was healthy and none of the chambers contamed ante-mortem 
thrombus The aorta was atheromatous and orgamsed thrombus v as adherent 
to a plaque a few centimetres above the bifurcation Both femoral artenes 
and the nght profunda femons artery were blocked by ante-mortem thrombus , 
the femoral vems were also thrombosed 

(cf) The Course of Events after Embolectomy 

Eight patients were operated upon in an attempt to remove the 
occluding embolus In 4 cases the operation was unsuccessful 
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Case 9 (Mr F E Jardine’s case) —Eleven hours after the initial sjTnptom, 
operation was performed by Mr A R Murray The embolus was removed 
piece-meal through mcisions made m both femoral artenes m the femoral 
triangles Although full circulation to the lower limbs appeared to be 
re-established at the end of the operation, the left lower limb did not recover 
and had to be amputated thirty-two days later The vessels at the amputation 
site were thrombosed A rapid, spreading moist gangrene of the stump 
developed and the patient died four days later At autopsy a large, partially 
organised clot straddlmg the bifurcation of the aorta was found On the 
right the thrombus extended to the bifurcation of the common iliac artery, 
but distal to that level the artenes were patent On the left recent clot occluded 
the iliac and femoral artenes to the level of the amputation 

Case 10 was operated upon eighteen and a half hours after the onset 
Although the initial symptoms and signs were those of an aortic embolus, there 
were signs of recovery on the left side As the patient’s general condition was 
poor, a decision was made to explore the right femoral artery Portions of 
recent red clot were removed from this artery but a free flow of blood was not 
obtained It was thought that a block must be present more proximally but 
before any operative treatment for this was possible, the patient’s condition 
rapidly deteriorated and she died as the incision m the thigh was being closed 
An autopsy was not obtamed 

Case 15 —Operation at twenty-four hours the aortic bifurcation was 
exposed by a transperitoneal approach and the embolus removed through an 
mcision in the nght common iliac artery At the conclusion of the operation 
pulsation was felt in the left femoral artery but not in the right The patient 
did not speak after the operation, although she ate and drank, and thirty-six 
hours later she died Durmg the post-operative period the contractures in the 
calf muscles and toe flexors became more severe (Table XI) and there was 
no evidence of sensory or motor recovery m either lower limb 

At autopsy it was found that the whole of the aortic embolus had been 
removed Old emboli were found in the right external iliac artery and in the 
nght femoral artery There was a recent thrombus in the left popliteal artery 
(Fig 29) and embolism of both anterior cerebral artenes 

Case 16 —The mterval between lodgement of the embolus and operation 
m this case cannot be estimated accurately but we consider that it was 
about fifteen hours A transpentoneal approach was used and portions of 
clot were removed through mcisions made m both common iliac arteries 
(Fig 30) At the end of the operation a free flow of blood was not obtamed, 
and pulsation was not felt m either external iliac or femoral artery After 
the operation the child lived for only fourteen hours Durmg this penod 
contractures developed m the calf muscles and toe flexors on the nght, and 
the contractures on the left became more severe (Table XI) No motor or 
sensory recover}’’ was noted m either hmb 

At autopsy the aorta was found to be blocked by clot for 3 cm proximal 
to the bifurcation (Fig 31) The upper r cm of this clot was white and firm, 
and not adherent to the wall, the distal 2 cm were softer, red and shghtly 
adherent Proximally a thm thread of soft red clot extended to the level of 
the renal artenes Distally the nght common ihac arter}’’ was filled -roth 
old non-adherent white thrombus and a stnp of recent red clot was adherent 
to the antenor wall of the left common iliac arter}'- The left femoral arter}^ 
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was blocked at the origin of the profunda by old, firm, non-adherent white 
clot and both popliteal artenes were occluded by softer red clot The coehac, 
superior mesenteric and renal artenes were patent but the nght kidney contained 
numerous mfarcts The infenor mesentenc arterj'^ was blocked b)’^ clot as far 
as it was followed (2 cm) The femoral vems, the iliac vems and the infenor 
A ena cava were patent, vath normal endothehum The small residual abscess 
overlying the nght common iliac vessels had not caused any macroscopic 
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Fig 29 —Aortic embolism Case 15 —To shois extent of recent and old 

arterial blockage 


inflammatory change m the vessel walls The pulmonarj' artety and its 
primary branches were healthy and did not contain thrombus nor was there 
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embolism and consecutive thrombosis (Compare Tig 30 ) 
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The course of events in the 4 successful cases (Cases 11-14) is shown 
in Fig 32 and Tables X-XIV These patients were operated upon 

TABLE X 


Aoritc Embolectofny Time of Return of Peripheral Pulses after Operation 


Case 

Leg 

Femoral 

Popliteal 

Posterior Tibial 

Dorsalis Pedis 

Perforating 

Peroneal 

B 

R 

Immediately 

3 weeks 

II months 

I month 


■1 

L 

Immedtatel} 

3 weeks 

II months 

I month 

— 


R 

? Immediatel) 

? 5 hours 

5 hours 

5 hours 

7 days 


L 

? Immediatelj 


1+ months 

— 

— 

13 

R 

Immediately 

? I week 

18 days 

3 months 

— 



Immediately 

I week 

? 24 hours * 

1 week 

3 months 

14 


Immediately 

4S hours 

19 days 

12 months 

— 



Immediately 


Immediately 

2 hours 

— 


* Absent at three months 


TABLE XI 


Aortic Enibolectomy Contractures 


Case 

Time 

After 

Lodge 

ment 

(hours) 

Limb 

Pre operative 

Immediate Post operative 

Post operatise Recoverj 

Calf Muscle 

Toe Flexors 

Calf Muscle 

Toe Flexors 

Calf Muscle 

Toe Flexors 

11 

2 

R 

_ 


± 


24 hours 




L 

— 

— 


— 

I month 


12 

4 

R 

— 

— 

— 

— 





L 

— 

* 

± 

— 

10 hours 


13 

5 

R 

L 

— 

— 


— 



14 

9 

R 

T 

- 

- 


~ 



15 

24 

R 

+ 

+ 

4- + 

++ 

No recote 

■5 



L 

+ 

+ 

++ 

++ 

Patient died 36 hours 








after operation 

16 

?i5 

R 

± 

-- 

+ 

+ 

Patient died 14 hours 



L 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

after operation 


TABLE XII 

Aortic Enibolectomy Power of Muscles 


Case 

Time 

After 

Lodge 

ment 

(hours) 

Limb 

Pre operate e Paralysis 

Po'Jt operatue Recovery Time 

Thigh 

Calf 

Tibialis 

Anterior 

Toe Flexors 
Extensors and 
Peron®i 

Small 
Muscles 
of Foot 

II 


R 

Whole limb 

9 hr 

9 hr 

9 hr 

30 hr 

2J mth 



L 

Whole limb 

9 hr 

30 hr 

30 hr 

I week 

2+ mth 

12 


R 

Dorsiflexors of foot * 



9 hr 

9 hr 

12 hr 



L 

Below knee * 


9 hr 

9 hr 

12 hr 

2J mth 

13 


R 

Below knee * 


36 hr 

36 hr 

Extensors 36 hr 

14 dais 








Flexors 14 days 




L 

Small muscles foot t 



iS hr 

18 hr 

36 hr 

t 4 


R 

Whole limb 

8 hr 

8 hr 

S hr 

8 hr 

I mth 


■ 

L 

Whole limb 

8 hr 

8 hr 

S hr 

8 hr 

3 


* Paresis thiRli f Paresis thigh and dorsideiors foot and toes 
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TABLE XIII 


Reflexes after Aortic Embolectomy 


Case 

Reflex 

Weeks after Embolectomj 

Alonths after Embolectomy 

H 

B 

B 

6 8 

8 12 

1216 

16 26 

6 Z2 

1218 

z8 24 

24+ 

II 

KJ R 



~h 


+ 

+ 


4 ' 

± 


+ 


L 



— 


? 

? 


± 

+ 


+ 


AJ R 



— 


+ 

+ 


4 ” 

± 


+ 


L 



— 



± 


++ 

+ 


+ 


Plantar R 



J 



i 


J 

J 


J 


L 



0 


0 



J 

J 




12 

KJ R 

+ 

± 

+ 


+ 

++ 








L 

+ 

— 

+ 


± 

++ 








AJ R 


— 

— 


+ 

++ 

Died at 5 months 





L 


— 

— 



± 








Plantar R 


N R 

N R 


BB 

? 








L 

y 

N R 

NR 


y 

? 







13 

KJ R 

y 




M 



, 






L 

B 

+ 

+ 


+ 



+ 






AJ R 

B 

— 

— 


± 



± 






L 

± 

± 

+ 


+ 



+ 






Plantar R 

0 

? 

? 


i 



1 






L 

J 

1 

1 


i 








14 

K J R 


NR 





++ 


+ 





L 


NR 







4 " 


- 

- 


AJ R 


— 





— 


i 


- 



L 


4 * 





+ 


+ 


- 

- 


Plantar R 


NR 





J 


1 



' 


L 


NR 





1 


1 





A blank column indicates that no observations were made dunng that period 
N R = No record ? = Doubtful response 

Knee and Ankle Jerks -[- = Normal reflex , + + — Very bnsk reflex , ± = dimimshed 

reflex, — = Absent reflex 

Plantar — | = Flexor response , o = No response 


TABLE XIV 


Aortic Embolectomy Vasomotor Studies 


Case 

Room 
Tempera 
ture ° C 

Limb 

Toe Temperature 
m®C 

Foot Blood Flow 
in ml Izoo c c /min 

Oscillo 

metry 

^nUe 

Maxi 

mum 

Time After Operation 

A>erage 

Resting 

Maximum 

Average 

Resting 

Maximum 

II 

18 0 

L 


NR 

6 7 

13 0 

22 

3 Jyr 



R 


N R 

47 

114 

2 2 


12 

15 5 iS 0 

L 

15 5 

NR 

I 6 

37* 


I 3 mth 



R 

15 5 

NR 

17 

48* 



13 

20 0 

L 

21 0 

29 9 1 

I 0 

N R 

I 5 

3 mth 



R 

23 0 

30 251 

13 

NR 

2 0 


14 

22 0 

L 

25 s 

32 21 


17 ot 

3 5 

4 i yr 



R 

25 3 

31 9 t 

iS 9 

27 04: 

30 


Control 

16 0 20 5 

Average 

23 2 

33 3 

3 6 

20 9 

3 I 


( 5 )§ 


Range 

20 1*30 0 

30 5 35 0 

1570 

13 0 30 8 

1 8 4 0 



* Reactue hyperemia water in plethjimograph at 40° C 
t Feet co\ ered walh a blanket 

j Spontaneous sasodUatation while feet were exposed 
£ Normal subjects with normal peripheral pulses 
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Within ten hours of their initial symptom In 3 cases the aortic bifur¬ 
cation was exposed by a transpentoneal approach and the clot removed 
through either one or both common iliac arteries In the fourth 
(Case 14) a bilateral transfemoral approach was used but the embolus 
was not successfully removed until the aorta had been exposed and 
the clot “ milked ” down into the femoral arteries 



Fig 32 —Aortic embolism Cases ii 14 —Recovery of sensation after aortic 

embolectomj 

The return of the circulation to the lower limbs may be considered 
first At the conclusion of the operation in all 4 cases pulsation was 
present in both femoral artenes Despite this, the circulation to the 
limbs returned very gradually and in the majonty of the cases forty- 
eight hours elapsed before the colour and temperature of the feet could 
be regarded as satisfactory This gradual return of the circulation is 
reflected in the delay that was observed in the return of the peripheral 
pulses (Table X) It will be noted that with the exception of Cases 
12 and 14 in which the right and left posterior tibial and dorsalis pedis 
pulses respectively returned within a few hours, a delay of at least 
seven days occurred before the peripheral pulses returned 
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In these 4 cases further studies of the circulation in the lower limbs 
were made by instrumental methods Skin temperature of the toes and 
blood flow m the feet were measured with copper-constantan thermo¬ 
couples and venous occlusion plethysmographs respectively, before and 
after inhibition of vasoconstrictor tone , in 3 of these patients pulsation 
at the ankle was measured with an oscillometer (Table XIV) 

ROOM TEMPERATURE = 21 75 “C- 23 0 °C 



5 10 15 20 25 30 35 4 0 45 SO 55 60 65 70 


MINUTES 

Fig 33 —Aortic embolism Case ii —Reflex vasodilatation test eleven months 

after aortic embolectomy 

Little importance can be attached to the resting temperature of the 
toes and blood flow in the feet (Table XIV) as these vary greatly 
according to (i) the inherent vasoconstrictor tone of the individual, 
and (2) the environmental temperature, but it can be said that they did 
not differ significantly from normal 

The maximum values of skin temperature or blood flow obtained 
when vasoconstrictor tone is inhibited give a measure of the vascular 
reserve in a limb (Table XIV) In Case 14 the temperature of the toes, 
blood flow in the feet and oscillometric readings indicated a normal 
circulation in both lower limbs with a reserve as great as that in the 
control subjects , this patient is able to walk several miles without pain 
In Case 12 the maximum blood flow in the feet obtained by a com- 
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bination of indirect heating and direct heating was lower than normal 
The patient, however, was 55 years old and had suffered from auricular 
fibrillation for some years , it is not known whether vasomotor function 
in the lower limbs was normal before lodgement of the aortic embolus 
In Cases ii (Fig 33) and 13 the maximum temperature of the toes and 
maximum blood flow in the feet were slightly below normal level m 
one limb and normal in the other , oscillometric readings were normal 
in Case 11 and only slightly below the normal range in one limb m 
Case 13 



MINUTES 

Fig 34 —^Aortic embobsm Cases 13 and 14 —Leg blood flow before and after 
exercise three months and twenty seven months respectively after aortic embolectomv 


In 3 cases blood flow in the legs was recorded by a light celluloid 
plethysmograph before and after a period of exercise In comparison 
with similar readings in control subjects, one of the patients tested 
(Case 14) had a normal response (Fig 34) In the other 2 cases (Case 
II, Fig 35, and Case 13, Fig 34), return of the blood flow to the pre- 
exercise level was delayed, a finding similar to that observed m cases 
of obliterative arterial disease with intermittent claudication (Shepherd, 
1950, Burt, unpublished observations) In neither case did the patient 
complain of pain during the test, but one of the patients (Case ii) 
states that, after walking for one mile uphill, she has to slow down 
because of pain in the calves , the other can walk two to three miles 
without difficulty 

The course of recovery from the neurological disturbances has also 
been studied m some detail In a previous section we drew attention 
VOL LIX NO 3 I 
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to the significance of the development of muscle contractures in those 
cases in which ischsemia had been present for more than six hours 
In none of the successful cases was a contracture noted before opera¬ 
tion In Case 11 flexion contracture of both ankles, more marked on 
the left, was first noted after the operation , that on the right disappeared 
within twenty-four hours but on the left the contracture persisted for a 



R LEG, ! 6 i 0 0'9 C6) 

L LEG. 1 9t 0 13 

" ' \ I I I I ^ I— I - 

0 5 10 15^ ZO Z5 30 35 

MINUTES 

Fig 35 —Aortic embolism Case i i —Leg blood flow before and after exercise 
seventeen months after aortic embolectomj 

month In Case I2 slight contracture of the left ankle was present for 
ten hours after the operation 

The recovery of motor power in the limbs is shown in Table XII 
It will be noted that the thigh muscles recovered within nine hours, 
but that recovery in the calf muscle and tibialis anterior was delayed 
up to thirty hours in 2 cases, and that in 2 cases the long muscles to the 
toes did not recover for seven to fourteen days Assessment of function 
in the small muscles of the foot is often difficult, but our observations 
suggest that recovery in these muscles is often delayed for several 
weeks 

Tendon reflexes are later m returning than is voluntary power 
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(Table XIII) The earliest return of a knee jerk which was absent 
before operation was after eighteen days (Case 13, left), but this patient’s 
ankle jerk on the same side returned after three days Delays of up to 
eight months before recovery of the knee jerk and twelve months m 
the case of the ankle jerk, were recorded The plantar response was also 
lost in most cases and was noted to return after an interval which varied 
from seven days to eleven months 

The recovery of sensation is illustrated m Fig 32 Three of the 
patients had an area of sen^'ory loss which persisted for more than 
twenty-four hours Case 14 had a “ stocking ” area of aneesthesia 
on the right side which gradually receded and had disappeared in 
twelve months The other 2 patients (Cases 11 and 13) had a different 
distribution of sensory loss and the residual neurological disturbance 
m these 2 cases approximately three months after operation requires 
consideration in some detail 

Case ii —Embolectomy performed on 10 7 47 Exammation of lower 
limbs on 28 9 47 “ The left foot is held slightly inverted , the right foot 

appears normal A full range of movement is possible at all jomts The left 
leg IS wasted compared with the right, measurement reveals i 5 cm difference 
between the two calves Power for all movements is good on the right, on 
the left there is a general slight weakness of all muscles below the knee with 
a specific weakness of the peronsei, long flexors of the toes and extensor 
digitorum brevis The right knee jerk and ankle jerk are bnsk , on the left 
the knee jerk is doubtfully present and the ankle jerk absent On the right 
all modalities of sensation are normal On the left there is an area of anaesthesia 
and analgesia on the mner side of the leg (see Fig 32) Over the outer side 
of the leg and dorsum of foot, touch and pain are appreciated but localisation 
is faulty On the sole the response to pinprick is delayed and unpleasant 
Position sense m the toes is poor, but vibration sense is normal The colour, 
temperature and nutrition of the feet are normal The left dorsalis pedis is 
the only pulse felt in either foot ” 

Case 13 —Embolectomy on 16 5 50 Exammation on 10 8 50 “ The 

attitude of the feet is normal A full range of movement is possible at all 
joints The right thigh appears wasted compared with the left and measure¬ 
ment reveals i cm difference between the two Fasciculation is present m 
the nght quadriceps and calf Power is good in all muscles of both lower 
limbs, but both quadriceps are slightly weak The right knee jerk is absent 
and the left knee jerk and both ankle jerks are present Both plantar responses 
are flexor On the nght side there is a large area of hypsesthesia and hypalgesia 
over the medial aspect of the thigh and leg (Fig 32) The nght sole is slightly 
hypersesthetic Elsewhere response to pain and touch is normal Position 
sense is normal in the toes, but vibration sense is absent over the nght foot, 
medial malleolus and tibial tuberosity There is no apparent vascular 
disturbance in either foot, on the nght a good pulse is present in the 
postenor tibial and dorsalis pedis artenes, on the left only that m the dorsalis 
pedis is palpable ” 

The significance of these neurological disturbances will be 
considered later 
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The late results in these four successful cases were as follows — 

Case ii —This patient is alive and well four and a half j’-ears after 
embolectomy She has a rnmimal residual weakness of the left foot 

Case 12 —This patient made an excellent recovery from aortic embolectomy 
but died five and a half months later from a cerebral embolus At autopsy 
the bifurcation of the aorta was found to be free from thrombus (Fig 36), 
and the suture Ime in the right common iliac artery was covered with 
endothelium 

Case 13 —^This patient made a successful recovery from the embolectomv^ 
and ten weeks later Mr Andrew Logan removed his left auncular appenduc 
to rmmmise the possibility of further embohc episodes Durmg this operation 
a clot was expressed from the atrium The histological appearance of this 
mdicated that it was a few days old The patient is alive and well eighteen 
months after embolectomy 

Case 14 —This patient is alive and well five and a half } ears after 
embolectomy Two years after the incident she was successfully delivered 
of a healthy child by Caesarean section 

Discussion 

Although numerically small, this group of cases of sudden occlusion 
of the abdominal aorta is comparable with most of the larger collected 
senes 

There is lack of unanimity regarding the sex incidence of aortic 
embolism Of Welch’s (1910) 59 cases, 30 were females , on the other 
hand, Hesse (1921) found that aortic embolism was commoner in men, 
while both Rothstein (1935) Greenfield (1943) state that the inci¬ 
dence is equal m males and females The preponderance of female 
patients in the present series is probably fortuitous although there is 
some evidence that in general embolic episodes occur more often in 
women than in men (Bull, 1922) 

Aortic embolism is rare in infancy and childhood Rothstein 
(1935) collected li cases from the literature and added a twelfth, of 
these, 7 were in infants in the first year of life, and 3 in children aged 
12 years The ages of the other 2 children were 3 and 3^ years , these 
were recorded by Allibert in 1828 (see Introduction) Few clinical 
details about these cases are available, even the sex of the children is 
not mentioned In neither case was the source of an embolus found 
and in both cases the aorta was the only artery occluded As Allibert’s 
report antedated by some twenty years Virchow’s exposition of the 
doctrine of embolism, these 2 cases may have been instances of throm¬ 
bosis rather than embolism , indeed they are so regarded by Welch 
(1910) In our case (Case 16), the occlusion was considered to be due 
to an embolus , although the source of the embolus is uncertain, the 
other embolus in the left femoral artery, the infarcts in the right kidney 
and the fragments of ante-mortem clot in the left ventricle were sufficient 
evidence on which to make the diagnosis 

The high proportion of cases in which the embolus originated in the 
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heart (12 out of 16) and the frequency with which rheumatic carditis with 
auricular fibrillation was the pre-existing disease, are both observations 
which have been made by all who have examined the subject of aortic 
embolism The finding that other embolic episodes occurred in more 
than half of the cases is to be expected , if a patient with heart disease 
survives after an aortic embolism, it is the rule rather than the exception 
for him to die within a relatively short time, from the effects of a further 
•embolic episode Since the source of the majority of emboli m cases of 
auricular fibrillation is the left auricular appendix, there is much to be 
said for the removal of the auricle m such a case, as was done m Case 13 
So far as we are aware, he is the first recorded patient who has survived 
both aortic embolectomy and aunculectomy , a patient reported by 
Madden (1949) survived the embolectomy but died nine days after 
aunculectomy Although removal of the auricle may prevent further 
embolic episodes, there is some doubt whether in cases of mitral stenosis 
an embolus which occludes the aortic bifurcation ever originates m the 
left auricle Welch (igio) pointed out that it is often difficult to believe 
that an embolus large enough to occlude the bifurcation could have 
passed through the extremely stenosed mitral valve which is found at 
autopsy This problem is illustrated by Case 12 , the embolus removed 
at operation is shown m Fig 37, and when the patient died five months 
later the pathologist found the mitral valve “ greatly thickened and 
narrowed so as to admit only the tip of the little finger ” Mural thrombi 
in the ventricles are found at autopsy in approximately 13 per cent of 
cases of rheumatic heart disease (Garvin, 1941) and it seems reasonable 
to assume that the left ventricle may be a source of emboli which occlude 
the aortic bifurcation 

The 2 cases m which the symptoms of aortic embolism were tem¬ 
porarily produced by emboli which apparently lodged m relatively 
small vessels of the lower limbs are of great interest Similar cases 
have been reported by Atlas (1942) and by Reynolds and Jirka (1944) 
There are two possible mechanisms which might produce this effect 
First, an embolism might temporarily occlude the aortic bifurcation 
and then slip down into one or other iliac artery and thence into an 
artery m the pelvis or lower limb Murray (1943) states, “ In a fair 
proportion of these cases the immediate signs and symptoms suggest 
complete obstruction but under observation for a few hours the findings 
change, indicating that what was originally an impaction at the bifur¬ 
cation of the aorta has changed, by the mass or masses, breaking and 
slipping down one or both sides to a lower level ” An embolus which 
is large enough to do this could not be driven into such small vessels 
as the anterior and posterior tibial arteries It is, however, conceivable 
that in some of these cases the major portion of the embolus slips into 
an internal iliac artery where its presence cannot be detected, and only 
a fragment passes into the vessels of a lower limb The alternative 
explanation is that the embolus never lodges at the aortic bifurcation 
but when it impacts in a peripheral artery an intense degree of vaso- 
VOL LI\ NO 3 12 
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spasm IS provoked which extends as high as the iliac vessels This is 
the view favoured by Atlas (1942) If we accept this hypothesis, how¬ 
ever, we must explain why bilateral symptoms are not produced in 
every case of embolism of the vessels of a lower limb Perhaps the 
effect IS produced only when an embolus fragments in such a way that 
embolic episodes occur simultaneously in both lower limbs (e g Case 6). 
Another tentative explanation for this interesting phenomenon is that 
It may be produced by a small embolus which lodges in a small artery 
near the bifurcation of the aorta, such as the median sacral artery, 
with the result that both common iliac and both external iliac arteries 
are thrown into intense reflex spasm (Learmonth, 1948) 

The sudden onset, with pain as the mam symptom in the majority 
of cases, is typical The cause of the pain in cases of arterial embolism 
IS a subject which has been much discussed Most authors have 
assumed that the sudden onset of pain indicates the moment of lodge¬ 
ment of the embolus and have attributed the pain to the impact of the 
embolus upon the arterial wall (Danzis, 1933) or to arterial spasm 
(McKechnie and Allen, 1936) As the late Sir Thomas Lewis (1936(7) 
pointed out, it is difficult to believe that the lodgement of a clot which is 
soft and has approximately the same specific gravity as blood can have 
any pronounced physical effect upon the vessel wall On the other 
hand, when embolectomy is performed it is often found that at the site 
of impaction of the embolus the artery is visibly distended and its wall 
slightly oedematous This was observed in 2 of our 4 cases (Cases 12 
and 15) Distension and cedema are probably not produced by the 
lodgement of the embolus but are due to the continuous hammering" 
effect of cardiac systole upon the impacted embolus Although this 
might appear to provide a satisfactory explanation for the pain of 
embolism, it must be admitted that experimental observations indicate 
that distension of an artery does not cause pain (Moore and Moore,. 
1933) In many cases the lodgement of an embolus is associated with 
a marked degree of reflex vasospasm , the 2 cases discussed above 
are examples of this phenomenon There is, however, no good evidence 
that arterial spasm is of itself a painful condition 

Lewis (1936(7) has pointed out that in cases of embolism pain occurs 
only when the part of the body which is made ischaemic contains 
muscular tissue , infarction of the brain, spleen and lungs is usually 
painless whereas infarction of the heart, intestines or limbs is almost 
invariably associated with pain He held that the pain of embolism 
IS not felt at the site of lodgement of the embolus but always distal to 
that point, and that it is usually referred to a muscular portion of the 
limbs Not all authorities are in agreement with Lewis on this point. 
For example, in a recent review Haimovici (1950) states, “ The initial 
site of pain seems to be the region of lodgment of the embolus Its 
maximal severity at the onset is usually located at the level of the 
occlusion and much less often in the distal part of the affected limb ” 
^ Unless the infarct involves the pleural surface 
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In Lewis’s opinion the pain is due to muscle ischaemia and does not 
occur at the moment of embolism but only after some minutes have 
elapsed If the affected limb is actively moved, the onset of pain is 
accelerated and its severity increased In support of this view, he 
quotes several cases in which embolectomy was performed under local 
■anaesthesia , removal of the embolus did not relieve the pain, but as 
soon as the circulation to the limb was restored, the pain disappeared 
Danzis’s (1933) experience has been the opposite , he states that pain 
IS relieved as soon as the embolus is removed even although the restora¬ 
tion of the circulation is incomplete Our experience with cases of 
aortic embolism tends to support Lewis’s hypothesis , the pain was 
most often referred to the calves and was described as cramp-like 
Pam in the abdomen and back can be attributed to ischasmia of the 
intestines or lumbar muscles as the result of obstruction, either by clot 
or by spasm, of the mesenteric or lumbar arteries Whatever the cause 
of the pain it is difficult to explain why some cases of embolism of the 
aorta (e g Case 12*) or of a peripheral vessel are painless If the 
hypothesis that pain is due to muscle ischaemia and is aggravated by 
movement be accepted, then pain may be minimised or prevented by 
relative immobility of the ischaemic limb or limbs This may account 
for the absence of pain in Cases 12 and 16 In the former, at the time 
of the embolism, the patient was more seriously ill than any of the other 
patients and therefore probably did not move her limbs actively These 
observations are supported by de Takats (1942) who states that the pain 
of embolism may be absent in bed-ridden patients 

The most important sign of occlusion of the aortic bifurcation is 
absence of pulsation in the arteries of both lower limbs, and especially 
in the femoral arteries Normally the pulse can easily be felt m the 
femoral artery just distal to the inguinal ligament and m the external 
iliac artery just proximal to the ligament When there is a history of 
sudden onset of pain and paralysis m both lower limbs, the pulses 
should always be examined and m these circumstances the absence of 
femoral pulses should at once suggest the diagnosis of embolism or 
pseudo-embolism of the aortic bifurcation It is well recognised that 
in cases of embolism it is often possible to feel “ pulsation ” in the 
artery distal to the site of impaction of the embolus This apparent 
pulsation IS due to the forward thrust which is exerted upon the occluded 
artery at each pulse beat (Nordentoft’s sign) This thrust is well marked 
m the aorta (e g Case 13), but we doubt whether it could be transmitted 
to the femoral arteries and there be mistaken for a pulse However, 
if the common lemoral artery is occluded, it is possible to recognise the 
thrusting nature of the “ pulsation ” and sometimes to feel the femoral 
artery as a firm cord in the femoral triangle (Case 3) 

* In Case 16 the onset may have been painless Although the child did not 
complain of pain, he was very restless and when questioned directl) admitted that 
his feet were “ sore ” It is well known that children often do not complain of pain 
in conditions which give rise to severe pain in adults 
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The motor and sensor}^ paralysis which is a constant feature in all 
cases must be attributed to ischaemia, since no other factor is operative. 
The clinical evidence indicates that paralysis begins at the peripher}' 
and spreads centripetally From the obser\ ations on the present cases. 
It IS apparent that there is great variability in the rapidity with which 
the paralysis develops and in its ultimate extent compare Case ii, in 
which ^\lthln one and a half hours of the onset paralysis extended up 
to and including the twelfth thoracic segment, with Case 4 in which 
after fort}"-eight hours some movement of the thighs was possible and 
the sensory level u as at the junction of the lower and middle thirds of 
the thighs Paralysis is observed not onty when the abdominal aorta 
IS occluded but also in cases of embolism of the mam arterj’- of a limb 
In the latter instance, paralysis is due to ischaemia of the peripheral 
nerves (Levis, 1936^) ^^Tien the aorta is occluded there is the possi¬ 
bility that ischaemia of the spinal cord or cauda might be an important 
factor in the causation of the paratysis The spinal cord is more 
sensitive to ischaemia than are peripheral nen^es, one hour of total 
ischaemia is sufficient to produce permanent damage (Herter, 1889) 
Since the spinal cord normally ends at the level of the upper border 
of the second lumbar vertebra and the aortic bifurcation is usually at 
the level of the fourth lumbar \ertebra, only a \er)’- large thrombus 
would occlude the upper pairs of lumbar arteries and so interfere 
with the blood supply to the conus medullans, but it is possible that the 
lodgement of an embolus at the aortic bifurcation might cause spasm 
of these arteries Even if either of these events were to take place, they 
could affect the blood supply only to the terminal portion of the spinal 
cord, and to produce sensor)’^ loss as high as the tw^elfth thoracic segment 
It IS necessary to postulate a vascular disturbance in the cord at the level 
of the ninth thoracic vertebra If the spinal cord were damaged, dis¬ 
turbances of micturition should occur, but in none of our cases and in 
only a minority of those in the literature ha\e these been recorded. 
Moreover, a successful embolectomy performed as late as nine hours 
after the initial symptoms has been followed b}'^ rapid and almost 
complete recover)'^ from the paralysis, and therefore it seems improbable 
that ischaemia of the spinal cord is an important factor in the production 
of the paralysis Little is known regarding the susceptibility to ischaemia 
of the cauda equina and antenor and posterior nen^e roots, but it is 
probable that in this respect they resemble peripheral nerves rather 
than spinal cord Santemma (1946) suggests that ischaemia of the 
cauda equina is the principal cause of the neurological disturbances. 
He assumes that the blood supply of the cauda equina, like that of the 
peripheral nerves, is fundamentalty regional and that an embolus 
at the aortic bifurcation which occludes the third and fourth pairs of 

Welch (1910) states that in the majonU of cases the last two pairs or only 
the last lumbar artenes are occluded In Case 13 in our senes at embo!ectom> it 
was noted that there was \agorous pulsation in artenes antenor to and on both sides 
of the lower three lumbar vertebne 



FiC 36—Aortic embolism Case 12—Postenor aspect of aortic bifurcation 
si\ months after embolectomy through the left common iliac arterj 



Fig 37 —Aortic embolism Case 12 —To show clot rcmo\ed at aortic 
emboicctom} (Compare Tig 36 ) 
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lumbar arteries, the median sacral artery and its branches the fifth 
lumbar arteries, and prevents blood from reaching the cauda equina 
tlirough the lateral sacral branches of the internal iliac arteries, will 
cause total ischaemia of the intraspinal nerve roots He further suggests 
that, if this hypothesis is correct, the level of sensory loss gives an indi¬ 
cation of the height to which the embolus extends , for example a 
sensory level at the second lumbar dermatome indicates that the 
embolus has occluded the second pair of lumbar arteries Some of our 
observations lead us to think that ischaemia of the cauda equina or 
extraspmal nerve roots may occur in some cases of aortic embolism 
(Cases rr and 13), but we believe that it is not the most important 
cause of the neurological disturbances 

If the common iliac vessels and the fourth and fifth pairs of lumbar 
arteries are occluded either by clot or by spasm, then the lower limbs 
and the tissues of the buttock, lower back and lower abdominal wall 
will be partly deprived of blood That this happens in many cases 
of embolism of the aortic bifurcation is suggested by the experience 
that when the abdominal wall is incised little or no bleeding occurs 
The nerves running in these tissues will be ischaemic until such time 
as the collateral supply from above becomes efficient * It is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that if this ischaemia lasts for one and a half 
hours, paralysis might extend as high as the inguinal ligament In 
their experiments on centripetal paralysis produced by compression of 
the arm with a sphygmomanometer cuff, Lewis al (1931) found that 
after approximately thirty-five minutes the entire limb distal to the 
cuff was paralysed 

If we accept the view that the initial symptoms do not indicate the 
moment of lodgement of the embolus but the moment at which the 
patient becomes aware of the effects of an ischEemia which has already 
been present for some time, then the time taken for paralysis to extend 
as high as the groins is even longer We therefore support the hypothesis 
that ischsemia of the lumbo-sacral plexus and of the peripheral nerves 
IS the principal cause of the motor and sensory paralyses seen in cases 
of aortic embolism, and we consider that the rapidity with which the 
paralyses develop and their ultimate extent are indications of the 
degree of ischsemia which in turn depends upon the completeness of 
the obstruction of the bifurcation and the distribution of any reflex 
vasospasm 

The development of muscle contractures marks the next stage in 
the evolution of the clinical picture We believe that the presence of 
contractures is evidence of a marked degree of muscle isch$mia and 
that, if they persist for more than a few hours, permanent damage to 
muscle IS inevitable , thus even if complete sensory recovery occurs, 
the functional result may be impaired by fibrosis of the muscles In 
the early stages muscle contracture is reversible, for example, the 

* Our clinical observations indicate that some time elapses before contributions 
from the superior epigastnc and lower intercostal artenes are apprecia e 
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disappearance of the contracture on the left side in Case lo during 
spontaneous recovery and the rapid recovery observed in the con¬ 
tractures in Case ll (right) and Case 12 (left) after embolectomy If 
there is hardening of the muscle and contracture of such a degree as to 
deform the joints, still the condition is not completely irreversible 
If the circulation is restored at this stage, the limb may be preserved 
although the functional result is unlikely to be completely satisfactory 
If the ischcemia persists the condition passes into the third stage with 
soft muscles, lax joints and swelling of the limb Motor recovery in 
the affected muscles is no longer possible and amputation may be 
inevitable It has not been sufficiently realised that the fate of an 
ischsemic limb may depend as much upon the state of the muscles as 
upon the state of the skin There is an obvious similarity betiveen the 
stages through which the muscles of a completely ischaemic limb pass 
and the development of rigor mortis 

Spontaneous recovery from embolism of the abdominal aorta is a 
rare event In their senes of 193 cases, Albright and Leonard (1950) 
record 8 patients who recovered the use of the lower limbs without 
embolectomy Gesenius (1950) has since reported another case 
Data regarding several of these cases are incomplete and it is probable 
that some of them may have been similar to the 2 cases reported above 
in which there was “ pseudo-embolism ” of the aortic bifurcation 

The number of successful cases of aortic embolectomy is now quite 
considerable Albright and Leonard (1950) have 26 in their series and 
their list does not include the cases reported by MacFarlane (1940), 
Agar (1943), Learmonth (1948, 3 cases *), Keeley (1948), Wlson 
(1949) and Ewing (1950, 2 cases) Since Albright and Leonard’s review, 
another successful case has been reported by Taylor (1951) A study 
of the reports of many of these cases shows that, although the operation 
was successful m that the patient recovered and had good use of the 
lower limbs, in relatively few of the cases were restoration of circu¬ 
lation and recovery from the neurological manifestations immediate 
and complete This corresponds to our experience in the 4 successful 
cases in the present senes 

The explanation for the delay in the return of the circulation after 
a successful embolectomy is not immediately apparent It has been 
attributed to the persistence of arterial spasm (Nystrom, 1936), but this 
cannot be the whole explanation because the return of the pedal pulses 
IS often delayed for weeks or even months (Table VIII) and indeed 
they have been reported as remaining absent permanently This 
suggests that organic occlusion of the main peripheral vessels has 
occurred and that when the pulse returns it does so through collateral 
vessels Such occlusion could be the result either of the lodgement of 
portions of embolus which have become separated from the main 
thrombus at the bifurcation and have been swept on to lodge in peri¬ 
pheral vessels, or of thrombosis occurring in the distal arteries during 
* Cases 11, 12 and 14 of the present senes 
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the period of ischaemia The former is a recognised danger of embol- 
ectomy and during the operation steps are taken to occlude the arteries 
immediately distal to the embolus so as to prevent fragments of the 
thrombus from being carried onwards This is likely to happen only 
when there is a rush of blood past the obstruction and therefore the 
danger is when the obstruction of the bifurcation is incomplete , it is 
possible that embolism of the peripheral arteries might occur while an 
incomplete block is becoming complete as well as during embolectomy 
In cases of rheumatic heart disease with auricular fibrillation, another 
factor which may explain the delay in the return of circulation is the 
presence of old emboli in the peripheral vessels , the presence or absence 
of the pedal pulses before the aortic occlusion is seldom known Case 15 
in the present series illustrates two of these possibilities there were old 
emboli in the right external iliac and femoral arteries and a recent 
thrombus at the bifurcation of the left popliteal artery (Fig 29) Had 
this patient lived, the return of circulation to the legs could have been 
through collateral channels only Although the return of circulation 
may be delayed, this does not preclude an excellent functional result 
and, as our observations show, eventually the blood supply to the lower 
limbs may be more than adequate for all normal needs 

Nor IS neurological recovery immediate We have already con¬ 
sidered the development of the motor and sensory paralyses and attri¬ 
buted them to ischaemia of extraspinal nervous pathways It follows 
that recovery of function depends upon restoration of blood supply 
to nerves It must be stressed that m our successful cases although 
the longest period before embolectomy was nine hours, this does not 
represent the longest period for which nerves were ischaemic Because 
of the slow return of circulation to the limbs, nerves, particularly those 
in the distal portions of the limbs, were ischaemic for much longer, 
probably for as long as forty-eight hours This is quite long enough 
to produce organic changes in peripheral nerves 

The general pattern of recovery m the lower limbs is one of 
steady progression from above downwards , proximal muscles recover 
before distal muscles and the sensory level recedes distally Recovery 
proceeds at the same rate in both lower limbs In 2 of the cases in 
the present series (Cases ii and 13), on one side there was a delay of 
more than twenty-four hours before function returned in the muscles 
below the knee The longest delay was fourteen days This period 
is too short to be accounted for by the processes of nerve degeneration 
and regeneration, and must be due either to a non-degenerative lesion 
of the nerves of ischaemic origin, or to the effects of ischaemia upon 
the muscles themselves The observations upon the small muscles 
of the feet suggest that m some cases complete denervation and re-inner- 
vation of these muscles may have occurred , thus the clinical picture 
indicates that the degree of ischaemic damage to neri^es increases as 
they pass distally 

Applied to the return of sensation, this hypothesis would lead to 
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the expectation that if prolonged sensory disturbances were observed 
they should be of " stocking ” or “ sock ” distribution, and that they 
should recover by gradual shrinkage towards the periphery This 
was precisely the type of sensory disturbance observed in the right leg 
in Case 14 (Fig 34) 

The major sensory disturbances in Cases 11 and 13 were not of 
this type although in Case 12 at three months a “ carpet-slipper ” type 
of sensory disturbance was also present in the right foot When the 
residual neurological disturbances in these 2 cases are considered 
as a whole, we are forced to conclude that in both cases they suggest 
a root lesion (in Case ri of lumbar 4 and 5, and in Case 13 of lumbar 
3 and 4) rather than a peripheral nerve lesion The reasons why we 
consider it improbable that ischemia of the spinal cord could be respon¬ 
sible for such lesions have already been discussed The lesions may be 
due to ischaemia affecting either the cauda equina or the lumbo-sacral 
plexus These structures are within the zone of ischaemia created by an 
occlusion at the aortic bifurcation and we have no means of telling how 
long they remain ischaemic Small fragments of an embolus entering 
one of the lumbar arteries, or the occlusion of the median sacral or 
lateral sacral arteries might account for serious lesions in these nerves 

There is very little information in the literature of aortic embolism 
about the reflexes in the lower limbs Welch (1910) mentions that with 
complete paralysis the reflexes and electrical excitability are abolished 
Rothstein (1935) states that the reflexes vary , they may be diminished, 
normal or even increased Our experience has been that the reflexes 
are invariably diminished or absent Within as short a period as four 
hours after the initial symptoms both knee and ankle jerks may be lost 
After a successful embolectomy, return of the reflexes was slow and took 
longer than return of voluntary power in the muscles concerned (Tables 
XI and XII) When reflexes remained absent, there was always 
some weakness or loss of tone in the muscles concerned or else there 
was evidence of persisting nerve lesions For example, in Case 14 the 
absent right ankle jerk was associated with weakness of the dorsi- 
flexors and plantar flexors of the foot and with a “ stocking ” area of 
sensory loss, and in Cases ii and 13 the delayed return of the reflexes 
m the left and right lower hmbs respectively was part of the residual 
neurological disturbances which have been discussed An absent 
or equivocal plantar response could be attributed either to weakness of 
the toe flexors or to diminished sensation on the sole of the foot, often 
with associated hyperpathia When the stimulus was applied, the foot 
was withdrawn but flexion of the great toe was absent With the 
recovery of sensation, a normal flexor response was obtained (Cases 
II and 13) On the other hand, ischaemia produces many bizarre 
effects and it may be that in these cases the explanation for the neuro¬ 
logical disturbances is not simple but depends upon scattered lesions 
through the nerves of the lower limbs 

When embolism at the aortic bifurcation is suspected, heparin 
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should be given intravenously and if necessary morphine for pain 
The trunk and arms of the patient should be heated to about 40° C to 
encourage vasodilatation As a result of this treatment improvement 
in the neurological signs and reappearance of femoral pulses will occur 
in a proportion of cases m which the precipitating pathological process 
has been arterial spasm If improvement is absent after an hour or so, 
the heparin should be neutralised by an intravenous injection of prota¬ 
mine sulphate, and embolectomy should be performed We prefer the 
transperitoneal route , the exact site of the arteriotomy depends upon 
the appearance of the aorta and common iliac arteries We do not 
recommend the administration of heparin m the post-operative period 


Summary 

1 The anatomical and pathological features of aortic occlusion are 
discussed 

2 The clinical features of ii cases of aortic thrombosis and 16 
cases of sudden aortic occlusion are analysed 

We have to thank those of our medical and surgical colleagues who permitted 
us to see and m some cases to treat certain of these patients 
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TUBERCULOSIS AN INCIDENT OR A DISEASE? 

By CHARLES CAMERON, MA,MD,FRCPE,FRFPSG,DPH 
Professor of Tuberculosis in the University of Edinburgh 

Tuberculosis is not a disease of one tissue or organ, and I wish 
to discuss certain aspects of tuberculous infection and their influence 
on the forms which the disease may take and the course it may pursue 
These vary with periods of life and to a certain extent with the sexes 
at these periods I shall not touch on the vast problem of epidemiology 
except to remind you that its true appreciation demands the wide 
view of the trained sanitarian rather than the narrower view of the 
practising clinician Too close a focus on the individual may blind 
one to the more fundamental social and economic origins of the disease 

Immunity —Understanding of the problems of tuberculosis as it 
affects the individual demands a brief discussion of the pathology of 
infection and of immunity, for these are not merely problems of site 
and extent of disease but are bound up with states of immunity and 
allergy which ultimately determine the fate of the infected person 
We know that races exposed to tuberculosis for the first time show little 
power of resistance, and the classical instance of that was the fate of 
the Senegalese troops imported into France in the first world war 
and described so accurately by Borrel (1920) Between their almost 
complete inability to resist infection and the comparatively high 
resistance of Western races there is the intermediate state of the 
American negro race which m its passage through the tuberculosis 
epidemic is now showing evidence of developing resistance Western 
countries, highly industrialised and exposed to centuries of disease, 
have m the process of time, by the elimination of susceptibles, developed 
a high degree of immunity, and it is that inborn or natural 
immunity which forms the first barrier of defence m members of these 
communities 

Although tuberculosis affects many animals, principally domes¬ 
ticated animals, its course is different from the disease m man, and 
many animals differ from man in their lack of resistance to the infection, 
a power which is highly developed in our race Infection in them pursues 
an inevitably fatal course characterised by widespread dissemination 
Infection m man pursues a similar course in exceptional circumstances 
only, for natural immunity places a check upon disease and initial 
infections are overcome by the majority In the minority the infection 
becomes firmly established and passes to disease which m some cases, 
which are exceptional in races of high resistance, leads to dissemination 
similar to that so often seen in animals 

A Hon>Tm.n Gillespie Lecture deluered on nth October 1051 
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The Primary Infection —The first infection, ^^hether it is held 
in check or advances, follows a characteristic pattern, that of the 
primary infection The pattern of this infection is well known—^the 
small focus at the point of tissue entry, usually the lung substance, 
which tends to caseate rapidly and to heal, the rapid passage of the 
organism into the lymphatics and the swelling of the draining lymph 
glands It is this combination of primary focus and glands which 
constitutes the primary or Ranke complex The primary focus in the 
lung field IS the so-called Ghon focus Primary complexes may form 
in fauces and neck glands, in intestine and mesenteric glands, in skin 
and regional glands In all, the glandular is usually, from the disease 
point of view, the presenting and predominating element 

With extensive involvement of the lymphatic glands, particularly 
when the complex is in the lungs and the glands involved are medi¬ 
astinal, intermittent passage into the blood stream of lymph cells carrying 
tubercle bacilli takes place and m this way, coincidently with the 
■development of the complex, there is seeding of tubercles in other tissues 
and structures This is something quite different from the sudden 
eruption of a caseous focus which leads to acute miliary dissemination 
It IS a silent process which may never declare itself, or may only do 
so months or even 3'’ears later by a progressive focus in bone or joint, 
or genito-urinary tract, or lymph glands, or serous membranes During 
this phase sparse tubercle seeding of the lungs may also take place 
with apparent regression and even hyalinisation, and it is these seedings 
which are believed to play a part in the later development of ulcerative 
lung tuberculosis This period of primary and post-primar}"^ dis¬ 
semination is the key to our understanding of man)’- of the later 
phenomena of tuberculosis 

The pattern of the primary infection is determined by the absence 
of tissue sensitivity That, as you know, develops about six or eight 
weeks after the infection—earlier if the infection has been heavy or 
repeated, later if the infection has been light With it comes that 
altered reactivity of the body to which v Pirquet gave the name of 
allergy, and then the body reactions change completely Tuberculous 
lesions developing after this period do so in tissues which react violently 
to the infection, and the characteristic of these lesions is the rapid 
tissue caseation and destruction There has been much controversy 
on the relationship of allergy to immunity and I do not propose in 
this talk to enter that controversial field There is little doubt that 
they are separate entities Immunological studies suggest that innate 
and acquired immunity rest on similar cellular foundations, and the 
ability of innate immunity to localise and heal the primary infection 
before allergy has developed is well known The rapid caseation and 
destruction of later lesions is the result of the allergic state of the tissues 
and It is easy to assume that the action of allergy is wholly deletenous , 
but the localising effect of allergy in subsequent infection and its 
destructive effect on the immobilised bacilli should be borne in mind 
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It develops along with acquired immunity and it may have potentialities 
for harm or for good It is certain that the two go together, and high 
degrees of immunity often, in clinical practice, go with high degrees 
of allergy 

Stages of the Tuberculous Infection —In referring briefly 
to what IS often termed Ranke’s theory or Ranke’s hypothesis, I do so 
not because it is accepted nowadays but because Ranke recognised 
certain stages of tuberculous disease and attempted to co-relate them 
with certain degrees of allergy His first stage covered the period of 
development of the primary complex and terminated with the appear¬ 
ance of allergy The second stage was said to be characterised by 
extreme degrees of tissue sensitivity, and Ranke related this to 
dissemination of the infection by lymph, blood, and tissue channels 
With a postulated waning of hypersensitivity the third stage of isolated 
phthisis was reached It is impossible to fit all tuberculosis into 
these convenient compartments and one certainly cannot relate the 
different disease phenomena so accurately to different degrees of 
allergy , but the theory is of service in calling attention to three 
definite periods of infection which, despite acknowledged variations, 
form a framework on which to build an understanding of the 
tuberculous process 

It is not my intention to discuss in detail the primary infections 
The majority of these are silent They give rise to no symptoms 
and they are dealt with effectively by the forces of inborn immunity 
They produce no clinical signs and may show no radiographical 
evidence of their presence The conversion of the tuberculin reaction 
IS the only proof that infection has taken place, but, however small the 
lesion may be it is believed that conversion will not take place unless 
tuberculous tissue has formed Many children live in contact with 
infectious adults and remain tuberculin-negative, and it is probable 
that their inborn immunity is sufficient to deal immediately with the 
tuberculous infection and prevent it from being implanted m the 
tissues Although we use the skin as an index of tissue sensitisation 
there is evidence that the skin is not always representative of body 
sensitisation Furthermore, allergy to tuberculous infection is not 
always elicited by tuberculin and it may require the employment 
of the whole bacillus (BCG) for its detection Even when the 
primary infection gives rise to gross lesions there is a high recovery 
rate and many lung complications of the glandular component resolve 
completely 

When we talk of a dissemination phase of the primary infection 
ve must remember that this may be of short or long duration, that the 
disseminations may be abortive, may declare themselves shortly after 
their implantation, or may do so only after a long interval Further¬ 
more, there may be secondary disseminations from those sown at an 
earlier date Even with these limitations the conception of this phase 
IS useful, for it is during it that the seeds of disease in tissues other 
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than the lungs are sown There is also evidence that deposits sown 
in the lungs at this time ma}^ be responsible for later ulceratue disease 
of these organs 

These extrapulmonary lesions form an interesting group, for, in 
the majority of cases, they are not associated with lung tuberculosis, 
and on the other hand lung tuberculosis in the majority of cases is 
clinically an isolated phenomenon and is not associated wnth disease 
of tissues which infection cannot reach by the tubular pathw^a>s 
It is, of course, by these pathways that the common complications of 
larynx and intestine arise 

Allergic Phenomena —It is m the early stages of the evolution 
of the primary infection that certain disease states commonly attributed 
to the allerg}’- of the tissues arise, and the commonest of these are 
tuberculous rheumatism, certain conditions of the skin, pnncipall}’- 
erythema nodosum, and of the eye, pnncipally phlyctenular con¬ 
junctivitis 

Tuberculous Rheumatism —Tuberculous rheumatism has a long 
history and there is evidence that certain cases of chronic polyarthritis 
are of tuberculous origin, but that is not the type w’hich is encountered 
in the early stages of the tuberculous infection Those who have 
taken many histones of tuberculous patients must ha\e been struck, 
as I have been, with the frequency w’lth which a previous history of 
rheumatic fever is given Yet these patients show no evidence of cardiac 
damage and the description of painful joints is not that of the inflamed 
intensely painful joints of acute rheumatism Sometimes the rheuma¬ 
tism appears to be in muscle or fibrous tissue but usually it is stated 
to have involved several joints, to have disappeared without treatment, 
and to have left no residual disability While similar attacks maj'- 
occur during the course of an established tuberculous condition they 
occur usually before the tuberculosis has proclaimed itself and there 
seems to be little doubt that the condition is an allergic phenomenon. 
A similar arthritis often accompanies erj'thema nodosum w'^hich is 
accepted as having a similar setiology and attacks of erythema nodosum 
may also occur during the course of established disease 

Erythema Nodosum —The tuberculides are skin eruptions w^hich 
are associated wnth tuberculosis of some other part of the body and 
they are now considered to be analogous to syphilides, trichophytides, 
etc, and to be caused by emboli of tubercle bacilli in the sensitised 
skin Erythema nodosum is not a true tuberculide and the tuberculides 
in fact do not occur during this early phase of the infection Although 
a majority of cases of erythema nodosum in this country is due to 
tuberculosis, an appreciable percentage is due to other causes, and the 
disease is best regarded as a syndrome caused by different allergens, 
bacterial or toxic The few recorded cases of finding of tubercle bacilli 
in the lesions are not fully authenticated When the syndrome is of 
tuberculous origin it almost always appears with the development of 
allergy, and this fact enables us to fix the primar}^ infection at some 
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period within the previous six to twelve weeks Instances of eiythema 
nodosum of tuberculous origin recurring several times during the 
course of tuberculous disease, as I have already stated, are not 
uncommon 

Phlyctenular kerato-conjunctiviHs —Phlyctenular kerato-conjunc- 
tivitis also often makes its appearance during this period and it is 
considered to be an allergic phenomenon due, m the majority of cases, 
to tuberculous infection, but m a minority to other causes It differs 
from tuberculous rheumatism and erjrthema nodosum in running a 
more protracted course, for the phlyctenular masses ulcerate readily 
and infected ulcerative lesions often result It is mainly a disease 
of childhood and m many children the attacks recur There is 
obviously an underlying systemic cause and it is interesting that it 
manifests itself m this peculiar sensitivity of the superficial eye tissues 
Tike erythema nodosum the lesion is met with more frequently in 
certain age groups The former occurs around, and in the early 
years of, puberty The latter occurs m childhood, and both appear 
to be commoner m Scandinavian lands Erythema nodosum has a 
much heavier incidence in females than in males It is not at all 
clear why these two tissues are involved so frequently in these pheno¬ 
mena It IS known that some poisons, e g lead, involve certain tissues, 
and certain organisms and viruses have a similar tissue electivity 
Erythema nodosum and phlyctenular kerato-conjunctivitis develop 
<lunng the primary tuberculous infection, the mam element of which 
lies m glandular tissue, and it is believed by some (Brun and Viallier, 
1948) that It IS a specific product of the growth of tubercle bacilli m 
gland tissue which has this special affinity for skin and eye I shall 
come back to this theory later 

Post-primary Disease —^With the passage of this phase which 
IS of uncertain duration and may never be detectable as a phase at all, 
the so-called post-primary phase is entered This phase by definition 
covers all tuberculosis which is not definitely a primary infection 
phenomenon and it may be said to cover the future life span of the 
tuberculous individual Many tuberculous lesions develop in the 
years which immediately follow the primary infection and it is useful 
to designate these as the early post-primary infection years In the 
earliest stages of this period, often in the first three months, appear 
tuberculous meningitis and acute miliary disease of young children, 
and within the first two years, very often within the first year, there 
appear the metastatic bone and joint lesions which are a common 
feature of the mid-childhood years and of adolescence These lesions 
are quite often multiple as one would expect in blood-borne conditions, 
and they may involve many tissues other than bones and joints MTiy 
some tissues like muscle escape completely—I ha\e only once seen 
tuberculosis of skeletal muscle—and why others like thyroid are 
seldom affected is an interesting problem E\en when only one bone 
or joint or viscus is involved clinically, disseminations into other areas 
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have usually taken place, and the bone manow is often imaded at a 
quite early stage of the dissemination period The involvement of 
this tissue in typhoid is well known, and sternal marrow puncture 
for purposes of culture (Hirsowitz and Cassel, 1951) has been employed. 
The use of this procedure in the diagnosis of disseminating tuberculosis 
yields positive results in an appreciable percentage of cases (Schleicher, 
1946 , Horow^itz and Gorelick, 1951) and is a useful diagnostic adjunct 
when diagnosis is m doubt 

Phmtsy —Pleurisy with or without effusion appears in a pre¬ 
ponderance of cases during the first year after the receipt of the primar}'- 
infection Its exact pathogenesis is m dispute but its time of appearance 
and Its significance should be recognised There are many points 
about this condition which are of great interest It is not often seen 
m childhood and the majority of cases occur between the ages of 
15 and 25 There is no explanation of its rarity in childhood any 
more than there is of the rarity of ulcerative pulmonary tuberculosis 
m these years, and this is all the more interesting when one considers 
the fact of its intimate relation to the primarj”^ infection This fact 
links It with primary infection acquired m adolescence, but there is 
no agreement on the actual pathogenesis of the condition While 
some cases of tuberculous pleural effusion start insidiously, many 
have an abrupt onset wnth fever, pain in the side, and pneumonia-like 
symptoms, and one cannot escape the conclusion that the suddenness 
of the symptoms indicates an allergic reaction As by careful cultural 
examination tubercle bacilli can be found in a large percentage of the 
exudates, direct infection of the pleura by eruption of a caseous sub- 
pleural focus or of a caseous glandular focus seems likely Of greater 
interest is the future tuberculosis morbidity which is undoubtedly high, 
varying as it does m different series from 20 per cent to 40 per cent , 
and influenced probably by the care given to treatment at the time 
The most frequent subsequent lesion is tuberculosis of the lungs and 
this develops often withm a year, and verj'- often within two years, of 
the effusion The lung lesion may be of the typical so-called 
reinfection subclavicular type which leads to bronchogenic tuberculosis, 
or it may be of the bilateral apical type which leads so often to 
sluggish lung tuberculosis which remains so long confined to the upper 
lobes This type is probably of blood-borne origin The origin of 
the subclavicular infiltration is disputed, and it is worth remembering 
that when it develops it is not always on the side of the pleurisy Some 
effusions are followed by tuberculous lesions of bones, joints, kidneys, 
or other extra-pulmonary tissues, and there is general agreement that 
pleurisy is an early manifestation of tuberculous infection which may 
terminate in pulmonary or extra-pulmonary disease 

Tuberculosis of extra-pulmonary tissues is common in childhood 
during the years w^hen ulcerative tuberculosis of the lungs is rare, 
but it IS also common in the earlj years of adult life when this type 
of lung tuberculosis is frequentl}’’ encountered and is, in fact, responsible 
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for a very high mortality While it is true that extra-pulmonary 
tuberculous lesions are not commonly associated with progressive 
lung tuberculosis and while the converse is also generally true, the 
facts hold good in a clinical rather than in an anatomical sense 
Nevertheless, from the behaviour of the tissues involved the tvo types 
of disease are different clinical entities For all that, pulmonary 
tuberculous lesions are fairly common accompaniments of extra- 
pulmonary tuberculosis (Mann, 1946 , Hawkins and Thomas, 1946 , 
Marienfeld, 1938 , Pagel, 1938) but in children the pulmonar\ disease 
IS practically always the primary lesion from which the haematogenous 
spread occurred, and in adults it is of a type which suggests a blood- 
borne origin and clinically shows a greater tendency to healing than 
does ulcerative bronchogenic tuberculosis The latter does, however, 
occur Pleurisy can thus be a precursor of blood-borne disease of 
oxtra-pulmonary tissues or of two clinically different types of lung 
tuberculosis Even if the pathogenesis of the re-infection type, 
subclavicular in site, is unknown, we must grant that it too may be 
a haematogenous lesion In support of this is the fact that while 
the majority of lung lesions which accompany blood-borne extra- 
pulmonary tuberculosis are bilateral and of similar origin as judged 
by their distribution and radiographical appearances, an appreciable 
number conform to the re-infection type of lesion and behave as such 
(Marienfeld, 1938 , Pagel, 1938) Post-primary tuberculosis can thus 
be of two distinct types which are partly determined by age, but they 
show a considerable degree of overlapping as some of the lung lesions 
which accompany bone and joint or other blood-borne diseases are 
of the bronchogenic type even when they are later developments 
Furthermore, m a fairly high percentage of cases of chronic lung 
tuberculosis blood-borne lesions of other tissues develop They may 
not present clinical symptoms during life but they are easily detected 
post-mortem (Wilhs and Rosenthal, 1945) 

Chrome Disseminated Tuberculosis —There is a type of tuber¬ 
culosis, usually met with in young adults, lasting often for a large 
number of years, and characterised by the development of successive 
lesions m various extra-pulmonary tissues Many of these cases start 
with pleurisy and the lesions may involve joints, bones, serous 
membranes, glands, soft tissues, skin, and gemto-urinary tract Very 
often the lungs also are involved in a haematogenous type of disease 
Each lesion leads as a rule to rapid initial destruction of tissue and 
when healing appears to be in progress it is followed by a new lesion 
in some other site The disease lasts over many years and cure is 
possible It IS for this type of disease that the term “ chronic 
disseminated tuberculosis ” suggested by Pagel should be reserved 
The lesions in this type of disease probably come from a central 
lymphatic focus and the disease is characterised by high tissue 
sensitivity The healing of the lesions suggests the building up of 
local tissue immunity and the repetition of the disseminations suggests 
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a low state of general immunit}* This conception of local tissue 
immunity explains many puzzling clinical manifestations of tuber¬ 
culosis In chronic ulcerative pulmonary tuberculosis, as I have 
already stated, disseminations are common, but clinical disease in 
other tissues or organs is rare , and it may be that the type which 
post-primary tuberculosis will take is determined in the first instance 
by the general and local tissue immunity of the individual In adult 
life the common pattern of disease is isolated tuberculosis of the lungs 
Gemto-tu 11107 y Tuberculosis —Tuberculosis of the genito-urinarj' 
tract IS a blood-borne manifestation and it may involve the components 
of the tract singly or in combination It is a not infrequent com¬ 
plication of chronic pulmonary tuberculosis, the kidney being involved 
in about 8 per cent of all fatal cases and the genital tract in about 
10 per cent of fatal cases in men and 5 per cent in women The 
incidence in non-fatal lung disease is certainly less Renal involvement 
is very common in the chronic disseminated type of tuberculosis which 
I have discussed, but it is often a silent condition and is detected 
comparatively late m the disease When it occurs as a solitar} clinical 
tuberculous manifestation it appears in relation to the primar}’- tuber¬ 
culous infection at a much later date than bone and joint tuberculosis 
This fact has been discussed by Ustvedt (1947) and Usti'edt and 
Wergeland (1949) who point out that an interval of more than ten 
years separated the two conditions in a large percentage of a series 
of cases which they were able to follow from the time of the primarj’' 
infection There is little doubt that the kidney infection is sown 
during the early dissemination phase and that the dei’^elopment of the 
disease to a stage when symptoms are produced is relatively slow. 
The frequency of kidney involvement in patients suffenng from non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis was pointed out by Medlar (1926) and is well 
known clinically to those who have been interested in this type of 
disease Band and Munro, quoted by Munro (i 944 )j found an 
incidence of tubercle bacilluria m 21 6 per cent of 300 cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and in serial sections of 33 pairs of kidneys 
from these patients found giant cell systems in the cortex m ever}’- 
instance Munro (1944) found a similar incidence of kidney involve¬ 
ment in children passing through a primar}^ tuberculous infection 
and recorded the presence of tubercle bacilluria in 19 per cent of 
188 such children, a minority of whom had grave tuberculous lesions 
Only four died and he was able to secure three pairs of kidneys None 
showed any naked eye evidence of tuberculosis but in all serial sections 
showed bilateral tuberculous lesions, usually more advanced in one 
kidney These positive findings are very much higher than the 
incidence of clinical renal tuberculosis and demonstrate the frequency 
of renal involvement and also the frequency of its healing The 
clinical incidence of renal tuberculosis in patients suffenng from 
pulmonary tuberculosis does not exceed $ per cent 

Tubeiculosis of the Skin —I have referred already to the question 
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of local tissue immunity and to the greater resistance of certain tissues 
to tuberculous infection The tuberculosis physician, and by that I 
mean the physician who handles all types of tuberculosis, sees little 
of tuberculosis of the skin That is partly because skin lesions are 
referred to the dermatologist, but apart from that the development of 
tuberculous skin lesions in patients under his daily care is not frequent 
With the exception of the scrofulodet ma group in which the skin is 
infected from underlying tuberculous disease or adjacent mucous 
membrane tuberculosis, and of the rare cases of direct infection of the 
skin, all skin lesions are of blood borne type The commonest is lupus 
vulgaris and this may involve multiple areas of the face, trunk, and 
limbs, although it occurs with greatest frequency on the face and in 
the nose This group represents true tuberculosis of the skin 
Scrofuloderma and lupus arising from underlying lymph gland 
tuberculosis, are of course, of local ongin, but much lupus is of 
haematogenous origin The tuberculides, unlike true skin tuberculosis, 
are evanescent phenomena Although tubercle bacilli have been 
found in the lesions of all of the group— lichen scrofulosoi um, papulo¬ 
necrotic tuberculides, and erythema induratum —they are regarded as 
■eruptions produced by the action of emboli of tubercle bacilli on allergic 
skin They usually occur in young adults or children and while there 
may be a history of tuberculosis or concomitant tuberculosis of bones, 
joints, glands, etc , very often the patient comes, or is brought, for 
advice on account of the skin eruption Although the tuberculides 
are obviously blood borne deposits they are not common They may 
appear at any time in the course of the disease or after the date of 
infection and, apart from erjThema induratum and papulo-necrotic 
tuberculides of the extremities in which circulatory stasis may be a 
predisposing cause, it is usually impossible to say what determines 
their appearance They are practically never seen m patients who 
are ill from tuberculosis and they are associated with mild tvpes of 
tuberculosis and a good general condition It is interesting that 
lupus IS very often an isolated phenomenon, and if there is associated 
tuberculous disease it is, as a rule, benign It is established (Rich, 
1944) that tubercle bacilli can become attenuated in the skin, but 
this does not altogether explain the comparative rarity of tuberculides 
and tuberculosis of the skin, or the infrequency of their association 
with other forms of active tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis of Lymph Glands —If we exclude the disseminated 
tuberculosis of lymph glands which is a common feature of progressive 
tuberculosis of primitive races and is rarely seen in races vith greater 
inborn resistance to tuberculosis, lymph gland tuberculosis in this 
country is usually the glandular component of a primar\ complex 
It has been my experience that children who recover from extensive 
glandular tuberculosis, whether of cervical, mediastinal, or abdominal 
origin, very rarely develop further manifestations of tuberculosis at a 
later period Clinical experience should not be the foundation of 
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dogma, but the experience of the Frenchman Marfan that those who 
had suffered from tuberculous cervical adenitis which had healed before 
adolescence rarely developed pulmonary tuberculosis, has become 
exalted to a law which is still spoken of as Marfa^i’s law Nothing 
is absolute in Medicine, but clinically this observation holds true. 
In the skin we have a tissue which seems to have a high natural 
resistance to tuberculosis but which paradoxically seems to be involved 
when general resistance to tuberculosis is high The lymph glands 
bear the brunt of primary tuberculous infection in childhood, and 
reco\ ery seems to lead to a high degree of acquired resistance 
AVilkinson and Curetm, 1943) against subsequent tuberculous disease. 

The ability of tubercle bacilli to survive for long periods in lymph 
gland tissue is well known, and in fact one of the theories of the much 
disputed origin of pulmonary tuberculosis is founded on this fact. 
These theories ignore the anomaly of organisms living an apparentlj'" 
saprophytic existence in one tissue and producing disease m another, 
but if we grant the possibility of varying degrees of local tissue immunity 
there need be no difficulty in accepting them No one with any real 
knowledge of tuberculosis believes that the state of allergy of any one 
tissue is representative of that of the body as a whole , but it is a new 
conception that the action of the groivth of tubercle bacilli on different 
tissues may produce different allergens ivhich have a selective action 
on different tissue systems of the body 

Tubej culosts of the Abdomen —It is doubtful ■whether one is justified 
in including in this condition the ulcerative lesions of the bowel 
which complicate a large percentage of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
The commonest abdominal tuberculous lesions are of primar)’^ origin, 
basically glandular in type, with varying degrees and types of peritoneal 
involvement and many of them are due to bovine infection The 
peritoneum maj be involved in the multiple serosal involvement 
which occurs as a post-primary blood borne phenomenon and it is 
often picked out by acute miliary tuberculous disease The localised 
h3'-perplastic forms which involve principally the terminal ileum and 
caecum, and occasionally the distal colon, form an interesting group 
They are rarely associated with other obvious tuberculous lesions and 
they conform pathologically to a primary type of infection 

Tubei culosts of the Eye —Tuberculous lesions of the eye have 
always presented a difficult problem Some are of bacillary origin 
and their pathogenesis and pathology are not in dispute Others— 
and these include the vast majority of cases (Duke-Elder, 1939)— 
whether it be keratitis, scleritis, iritis, choroiditis, retinitis, etc, present 
a non-descript non-specific clinical and pathological picture and their 
relation to tuberculosis may be deductive or even inferential These 
lesions maj' be equally attributable to non-tuberculous disease in 
different areas of the body, but they are often associated wnth occult 
tuberculosis, usually of lymph glands It is difficult to understand 
why the tissues of the eye should be affected by distant tuberculous 
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foci which appear to be innocuous to the rest of the body and it is 
believed (Duke-Elder, 1939) that the essential factor in these common 
inflammations is a hyper-sensitive or allergic state of the ocular tissues 
themselves I have already stated that the sensitivity of the skin is 
not a true index of the sensitivity of other tissues It is well known 
to those who have experience of tuberculosis m its many manifestations 
that certain types of tuberculosis, particularly tuberculosis of peripheral 
glands which have undergone caseation, give rise to very high degrees 
of skin sensitivity, and some tissues, for reasons which we do not 
understand, may acquire greater sensitivity than others There is verj^ 
often a family tendency to particular manifestations such as those m 
skin and eye, and repeated exposure of these tissues to the allergens 
increases their sensitivity “ It is thus ” states Brun (1949), “ that 
successive reinfections m one segment of the eye end by creating a 
state of local susceptibility, latent and chronic, a veritable Are which 
smoulders under the embers of a focus which is never extinguished 
and which anything may fan into flame ” 

Tuberculous eye lesions are not common and are seldom seen with 
active pulmonary tuberculosis , but they are not infrequently associated 
with healed tuberculosis of the lungs or with infection of the lymphatic 
glands, particularly those of the lung roots (Duke-Elder, 1940) This 
author concludes that, with the exception of acute miliary tuberculosis, 
tuberculosis of the eye “ occurs with the greatest rarity in the presence 
of active tuberculosis elsewhere but rather in apparently normal 
healthy well-nourished individuals with a healed or benign tuberculous 
infection in some organ, usually the lymphatic system m the chest, 
more rarely m the lungs, the glandular depot, even although it is usually 
slight, quiescent, clinically healed or calcified, being capable of dis¬ 
seminating infection after the primary pulmonary focus has healed, 
presumably by the occurrence of an intermittent bacillEemia which is 
usually without systemic significance ” Brun (1949) makes an almost 
similar statement and emphasises that when tuberculosis of the eye 
does develop with lung tuberculosis it is usually after the lung disease 
has healed He states that these lesions are practically always 
associated with foci of tuberculosis m glands and that the eye 
manifestations are a late development of infection The gland foci 
themselves are often old and latent and the same is true of viscera! 
foci when these are present He claims that the allergens are a 
specific product of the growth of tubercle bacilli m gland tissue and 
that they have an elective action on mesenchymal tissue Eye 
tuberculous lesions are to him a mark of immunity against progressive 
lung tuberculosis The tsvo conditions develop m entirely different 
soils, and it is there that we see the explanation of the apparent 
antagonism which exists between lesions of skin, glands, and eye 
on the one hand and lung tuberculosis on the other The latter 
disease is also entirely different from the chronic disseminated 
tuberculosis which I have discussed Perhaps at the other extreme 
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wlierc nncrgj' is tlic rule lies sarcoidosis, and it is interesting that 
the soil Avhich fa\onrs these particular non-pulmonary tuberculous 
States can be influenced by diet (Cameron, 1951) and ver)- often by 
calciferol Both appear to afiect the background of the disease and 
in this way modify its course 

CIn one Pillmonoty Tuhru iIo<;.s —The prinapal tuberculous 
lesion, the one which constitutes our mam soaal and therapeutic 
problem, is tuberculosis of the lungs No satisfactori explanation 
has been given of win this condition is so rare in cliildhood and vhy 
It appears so suddenh and with sucli frequency in joung adult life 
to become, as it w^ere, the pattern of adult tuberculosis It is to a 
\erv large extent a one organ disease and we can understand tlie 
involvement of that organ w’hen we reflect that the maioriU of tuber¬ 
culous infections are acquired by inhalation and tliat the lung capillaries 
constitute a Alter for all \ enous blood and are hkelj to arrest tubercle 
bacilli w’hicli ha\ e entered the arculation from lesions elsewhere The 
cavity formation characteristic of allergic tissue, and the spread by the 
air passages to other areas of the affected organ or its neighbour, are 
also understandable It is not a disease which as a rule is assoaated 
witli high cutaneous allerg^ and, except in its terminal phases, it is 
not marked by blood dissemination although tliesc disseminations do 
take place They rarely, howexer, progress to disease, and tissue 
resistance including that of the lung itself is obMously high It is 
this resistance which makes it amenable to surgfical methods of treatment 
w’hich oxercomc mechanical obstacles to healing and it is tins resistance 
which, reinforced by good conditions of hjgicne and diet, b\ itself can 
Analh eflect cure I ha\ c alreadx discussed the apparent antagonism 
between chronic lung tuberculosis and other tx^ses and foniis of 
tuberculosis and I hax e stated that there are differences in the human 
soil in which these xarious txpes flourish If we sax that thex tlirixe 
in X art ing humoral states xx e are no more spcciAc, but it is an 
interesting fact that thex are txqies each of xxliich seems to folloxv 
a dcAnite course Wc do not knoxx xxhv lung tuberculosis appears 
so suddenlx at pubertx’ or xxhv it tails oft at the end of the sexual life 
of the female and is prolonged into, and exen intensified in, a later 
period of male life The procrcatixe life of the male coxers a xxider 
span than that of the female and this type of lung disease does seem 
10 be associated xxnth that period of life It is extremeix sensitixe 
to social, economic, and nutritional factors, but it remains the type 
of tuberculosis of adult life 

There is groxxmg cxidence that pulmonnrx tuberculosis is in manx 
cases intimatelv related to the primarx infection, particularlx when 
that infection is acquired in carlx adult hte, and then it appears often 
XX ithin tw o X ears and x erv often xx ithin fix e of its establishment Other 
cases dcxcJop at periods xxliich are more remote from the intection 
In the one xx e see the efflorescence of the seed In the other xx e suspect 
that a new sowing has taken place. So we haxe the is at d 
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cxogenozis theories, both of vrhich are true The localisation of the 
disease to the upper areas of the lungs is probabi}' dependent on the 
djTiamics of the pulmonarj' circulation (Dock, 1946, 1947) and is not 
a point which I shall discuss here Neither shall I discuss the problems 
of tuberculous menmgitis which formed the subject of a recent lecture 
I ha^ e tried m this talk to fit mto a climcal picture the ramifications 
of tuberculosis in the human bodj, to present them as parts of one 
pathological process, and to integrate them with ^ar^^ng degrees of 
resistance of the tissues of the mdmdual What I ha\e discussed are 
essentially climcal problems, but tuberculosis has wider issues While 
it IS possible to draw a fairly composite picture of the disease, manv 
thmgs remam which we do not understand The title has asked a 
question—^is it mcident or disease, the incident m the indmdual or the 
repercussions on the commumt}* ^ A narrow outlook and a restricted 
mterest m Medicine may focus interest on sohtan* incidents m the 
indindual to the exclusion of the disease itself A wade outlook on 
the problems of disease and a cathohc mterest m Medicine take us 
mto problems of greater issue to the mdnadual and the communit\ 
Tuberculosis is fundamentally an mcident m the mdmdual and a 
disease m the commumt}’- It has many facets and it is not capable 
of solution by slogans or formulae It admits of no sohtarj' answer, 
for behmd it those with understandmg see soaal and economic issues 
which must be faced before the disease and its incidents can be 
ehmmated The soil of the indmdual mfluences the mcident The 
soil of the communit}* mfluences the disease, and it is there that our 
greatest problem hes 
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OBITUARY 

Dr ROBERT DURWARD CLARKSON 

By the death of Dr Robert Durward Clarkson, former superintendent of the 
Royal National Institution for the Mentally Defective at Larbert, on 
6th November 1951, Scotland lost a distinguished Physician and Psychiatrist, 
and one of the foremost authorities on Mental Deficiency 

A scholarly man and one of outstanding ability, he had a distmguished 
career at Edinburgh University graduating B Sc in 1866 at the age of nineteen 
and M B , C M four years later In 1906 he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, his thesis for that degree being on “ Mental Deficiency,” and in 
1910 his Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh After 
graduating he occupied various hospital posts, including the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary and the Sick Children’s Hospital, where he was closely associated 
with the late Dr John Thomson, workmg with him in his clinic for mentally 
defective mfants and young children He then took up general practice in 
Falkirk where he was in very truth “ The Beloved Physician ” and was 
appointed visiting medical officer to the Royal Scottish National Institution 
m 1895 In 191X he became resident medical superintendent, a post he 
occupied till he retired in 1935 

His thoughts and interests were early turned to mental deficiency when, 
as a boy, holidaying m the country he found the defective son of a farmer 
tied up m a byre for his own safety His talks with the boy and the sympathy 
aroused made a deep impression on him, an impression winch remained with 
him all his life Dr Clarkson’s knowledge of mental deficiency and his 
understanding of the defective were m advance of his times At the time he 
entered the Institution, little was known about Mental Deficiency The 
Royal Commission had not issued its report There were no Mental Deficiency 
Acts At that time the general public took the view that nothing could be 
done for defectives and that permanent custodial care was necessary for their 
own safety and that of the commumty Dr Clarkson at once took up the 
cudgels on their behalf, declaring emphatically that the well educated, trained 
and understood mental defective could become socially efficient and an asset 
rather than a liability 

At that time, too, the I Q was unknown, yet Dr Clarkson could diagnose 
and assess with a skill and accuracy unsurpassed to-day 

He spoke on many platforms and expressed his opinions with a forcefulness 
and earnestness which carried conviction He proceeded to put his views 
into practice and very soon had an excellent Speaal School established withm 
the Institution and also developed training facilities for older patients His 
great desire was to have a separate colony for adults, and this was achieved 
in 1934 The colony, situated in beautiful surroundings, now stands, a worthy 
memorial to his foresight and vision 

Dr Clarkson was one of the founder members of the Scottish Association 
for Mental Health There his advice and help were invaluable and were 
eagerly sought and freely given, not only in matters pertaimng to mental 
deficiency, but also in the wider field of mental health A man of deep religious 
convictions, he stressed the great importance of religion m the field of mental 
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health and of brmging the churches into it On a number of occasions he ga\ e 
evidence on behalf of the Association to Governmental Committees, notablv 
the Committee on Protection and Trammg, the Russell Committee and the 
Committee on the Scottish Health Services He also represented the Association 
at the Second International Congress on Mental Health in Pans in 1936 
He went to live in Perthshire on retirement, but remained consultant to 
the Institution and the Stirling Infirmary, served on various Medical Boards 
and continued to take an active interest m the work of the Voluntary Association 
During the war years he and his family kept open house for serving men and 
women from ov^erseas Two hundred and thirty-eight took advantage of this, 
some returning on every leave They came from Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Poland, USA 
and two from the Argentine, and many grateful letters from the boys and 
girls so far from home showed how much this was appreciated 

Throughout his life he kept an open mmd, always ready to listen and pay 
attention to the views of others A man of great charm and ability, he was 
of a retiring disposition and simple tastes w'ho sought neither publicity nor 
position, but merely to serve others By his love, sympathy and understandmg 
he brought happiness and a new hope to the lives of so many This was 
V ery evident by the number of his old patients who later visited him, some to 
seek further advice and guidance, and all to thank him 

As one of his children said of him—“ His was the humility of the truly 
great He gave us, his children, eyes to see with, which we could nev er hope 
to use with his patience and perception But what a legacy 1 What a trust' ” 
Those of us w ho had the privilege of knownng him and of working vv ith him 
feel that he has left to us also a great trust 
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NEW BOOKS 

J 2 leciroc?uephalogtaphy in Clinical Practice By R S SCHWA.B, m d Pp 195, 
with 106 illustrations London W B Saunders 1951 Price 32s 6 d 

This book IS addressed to “ neurologists, internists, psychiatrists and neuro- 
■surgeons ” rather than to electroencephalographers It is surprising, therefore, to 
find that only three of the nine chapters deal specifically with use of the E E G in 
•disease and that whilst there are eleven half-tone blocks illustrating different types 
of electrode and electrode holders, epilepsy is dismissed in 23 pages One of the 
figures (p 92, Fig 63) is said to be the electro-encephalogram of a case of “ severe 
epilepsy ” with “ clinical evidence of deterioration ” but the record corresponds 
closely to the pattern seen in subacute progressive encephalitis Surface electrodes 
were first used by Adrian and not by Gibbs as the author states The text appears 
to have been hurriedly written , a phrase such as “ drawing his attention olfactorily 
to the smell ” should have been recast The book is well produced and it is useful 
to have Dr Schwab’s numerous contributions to electroencephalography summarised 

Management of Celiac Disease By Sidney V Haas, m d , and Merrill P Haas, 
MD Pp 188, 15 illustrations London Lippencott 1951 Price 40s net 

This IS an excellent book, most of its pages being devoted to a review of literature 
There are 668 references The etiology of the condition, which is frequently familial, 
IS quite unknown, but the authors think that there is some mechanism in the intestinal 
tract whereby polysaccharides are converted into substances that irritate this tract 
Diagnosis may be difficult, and perhaps fibrosis of the pancreasd is not a separate 
condition but due to severe coeliac disease Treatment should be chiefly dietetic and 
the authors claim excellent results in 370 cases treated with a diet consisting at first 
of banana, protein milk, meat and cheese as a basis Under such a regime recovery 
should be complete with no relapses, no deaths, no crises and no stunting of growth 

Chiontc Bronchitis By Trevor Howell, m R c p ed Pp vm-f iii, with 3 plates 
London Buttenvorth & Co (Publishers) Ltd 1951 Price 17s 6d 

This IS an essentially practical book by an author with much experience of the 
problems of chronic bronchitis in geriatric practice The aetiology, pathology and 
symptomatology are fully discussed before going n to the actual management of 
the patient Full details are given of controlled experiments with expectorant drugs, 
and their usefulness is questioned Greater success may be expected from the proper 
employment of antispasmodics and antibiotics with a place for physiotherapy It is 
emphasised that each case must be looked upon as a separate problem This easily 
read book may be thoroughly recommended 

Dianetics By L R Hubbard Pp xvii-t-413 London Derricke Ridgway 
1951 Price 30s net 

This shamelessly pretentious book, subtitled “ The Modern Science of Mental 
Health,” is a contribution not to science but to mumbo-jumbo Orthodox psychiatry 
is abused and m its place is introduced “ The Hubbard Dianetic Foundation Inc ,” 
with the discoveries of “ the single source of mental derangement,” and “ a thera¬ 
peutic technique with which can be treated all inorganic mental ills and all organic 
psychosomatic ills, with assurance of complete cure in unselected cases ” What is 
new in Dianetics is mostly nonsense, and rather dangerous nonsense An extra¬ 
ordinary transatlantic mixture of sophistication and ingenuousness, it is of interest 
only as a pathological cultural symptom 
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Chnical Unipolar Electrocardiography B> B S LIPMA^ and E Massie Pp 232 
with 191 illustrations Chicago The Year Book Publishers 1951 Pnce 85 
In 13s pages of te\.t this book gives a straightforward explanation of the unipolar 
lead patterns commonly encountered in clinical practice The arrhythmias are not 
considered The principles of electrocardiographic interpretation are based on the 
pioneer work of both Wilson and Goldberger , explanations are clear and balanced 
The liability to error in basing a diagnosis of ventricular hypertrophy on the 
\oltage of the QRS complexes alone, the importance of senal electrocardiograms 
in diagnosing obscure myocardial infarction , indications for additional leads , the 
changes associated iv ith potassium and calcium serum levels are all carefully explained 
There are 63 pages of illustrative electrocardiograms at the end of the book 
They suffer from the faults of the direct-wnting electrocardiograph employed, but 
are reasonably clear The legends are the least satisfactory part of the book, 
hypertrophy is repeatedly referred to as enlargement and the explanations are not 
always clear or satisfactory 

At $5 this useful little book is expensue for the British reader 

Diabetes Control By Edward L Bortz, m d London Henry Kimpton 1951 
Price 2SS 

This book IS written as a guide for the diabetic patient Ever} aspect of diabetes 
IS considered including early detection, causal factors, psychology of the diabetic, 
life insurance and dietetic and insulin treatment The rules which the diabetic must 
follow are discussed in detail, with perhaps rather too much repetition 

The explanation of diet planning seems unnecessarily involved There are thirty 
pages devoted to meal planning The recipes and foods suggested are, of course, 
American and in many cases are not available in this country 

While there is much of value in this book, the average patient might find it rather 
beyond his requirements 

The Genetics of Micro organisms By D G Catcheside Pp 223, w ith 49 tables 
and 35 figures London Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 1951 Price 21s net 

Since Pasteur’s use of a micro organism in the preparation of isomers, Leeuwen 
hoek’s “ anamicules ” have become increasingly popular as a convenient form of 
guinea pig The basic sciences owe much recent advance to studies of these lov\l} 
forms of life which possess considerable advantages from a research point of v leiv 
for instance with some species of fungi, all the products of any one meiosis maj be 
recovered with ease and studied individually 

The author has based his text on lectures to biochemists specialising in micro¬ 
biology but the book will provide fodder for all those interested in the innermost 
secrets of tissue cells—from the problem of cancer to evolutionaiy theory 

Doctors by Themselves By Edward F Griffith, mrcs,lrcp Pp xxu-f- 614, 
with 16 plates London Cassell & Co 1951 Price 21s net 

This IS a medical anthology containing over 800 short extracts from the w ritings 
of medical men ancient and modem The book is a wonderful miscellany on all 
kinds of subjects and offers a great v^ariety of interest The extracts hav e been collected 
under five principal headings—the doctor at work, the doctor amuses himself, the 
doctor’s troubles, the doctor looks at life, and lastly life, death and immortahty, and 
each of these has been further subdivided so that kindred subjects are gathered together 
Individually, the writings are of the most varied nature There is the polite note 
of William Withering declining an imatation to duel, John McCrae’s notes on Flanders 
battles, Hippocrates on stenhty, Dawson’s classification of the middle aged, Jamc<; 
Lind on the scun y, Jenner on the songs of birds and many others A. most interesting 
and valuable collection, a wonderful bedside book and a relaxation for the leisure 
moment 
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Jmmtinology By N P Sherwood, ph d , m d , f a c p Third Edition Pp 731, 
with 8 coloured plates and 21 line drawings London Henry Kimpton 1951 
Price 56s net 

As in previous editions the text is written mainly for medical undergraduates 
but also for all those interested in immunity from a philosophical point of view 
New chapters on special subjects such as Rh factors and venereal diseases will be of 
interest to hospital laboratory workers As in previous editions, emphasis is laid 
on the practical aspect of diagnostic laboratory tests 

Discussion throughout the book deals with the underlying principles involved 
in infection and resistance and includes changing points of view with regard to 
immunity, recent ideas about vitamins, endocrines, the mechanisms of viral infection, 
latent infection and the new blood group factors 

The chapter on flocculation tests in the diagnosis of syphilis has been rewritten 
bv Frank Victor and includes references to the recent work of Kahn, Kline and others 
The serology of syphilis has been brought into line with the procedure details in 
J A Kolmer’s recent publications 

The Practice of Endocrinology Second Edition, Edited by Raymond Greene 
Pp xxiii-{-389, with 56 illustrations London Eyre d. Spottiswoode 1951 
Price 65s 

Dr Greene and his colleagues are to be congratulated on the appearance of a second 
edition of their excellent contribution to the Practitioner series within three years 
of Its first publication The new edition contains further illustrations of high quality 
and a clear and concise chapter on Diseases of Adaptation It has been revised and 
brought well up to date There is no better book for the general practitioner, or the 
general physician, who requires an accurate, readable and intelligent guide to modern 
clinical endocrinology 

X-ray Interpretation By H Cecil H Bull, m a , m b , m r c p Second Edition 
Pp xxxiv+406, with 287 illustrations London Oxford University Press 
1951 Price 25s net 

A second edition of this volume on X-ray interpretation appears after an interval 
of sixteen years It is doubtful whether such a small work as this can cover satis¬ 
factorily so wide a field as radiology presents to day Moreover, it would appear 
that the limited space available has not been employed to the best advantage, so that 
important subjects receive but scant consideration There are no reproductions of 
radiographs, these being replaced by line drawings, and there are so many inaccurate 
or misleading statements in the text that the book cannot be recommended 

Cunningham!s Textbook of Anatomy Ninth Edition, Edited by J C Brash, m C , 
M A , M D , D sc , F R C S E Pp xx-hi6o4. With 1252 figures, many in colour 
and 58 plates London Oxford University Press 1951 Price 90s net 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1902 and the last in 1943 Since then 
numerous changes have occurred which have necessitated the introduction of several 
contributors who fully maintain the tradition of the work 

The present edition has been very fully revised both as to text and illustrations 
\\ ith the addition of the latest discoveries in various departments This is particularly 
tiue of embryology where the material is enriched by recent researches on very early 
human embryos At the end of each section a fully representative bibliography is 
included The production of the book, the printing and the reproduction of the 
illustrations are of the highest standard This popular textbook will continue to 
merit the confidence placed in its predecessors as the leading authority m the language 
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BCG-VACCINATION AS A PUBLIC HEALTH 
MEASURE 

By ARVID WALLGREN 

Profebsor of Paediatrics, Royal Caroline Institute , Head of the Paediatric 
Clinic, Caroline Hospital, Stockholm, Sweden 

Before entering into my mam subject, BCG-vaccination as a public 
health measure, it may be desirable to say a few introductory words 
about this vaccination Probably at least a part of my audience has 
only rather vague ideas about this procedure as this kind of measure 
IS new in Scotland 

The vaccine contains BCG-bacilli, named from the initials of the 
inventors, Calmette and Guerin These BCG-bacilli are a living but 
avirulent strain of bovine tubercle bacilli In experiments on animals 
it has been shown that inoculation of BCG produces tuberculin sensitivity 
and increased specific resistance to virulent superinfections Applied 
in an adequate way they produce tuberculin sensitivity also in man 
after a reasonable lapse of time, and follow-up studies of groups of 
vaccinated and non-vaccinated people have shown a significant 
reduction of tuberculosis morbidity and mortality in the vaccinated 
group I will refer to these experiences later The vaccination is 
without danger and is accompanied only by small local inconveniences 
With the method mostly used, the mtradermal inoculation, a papule 
arises after some weeks at the site of injection It increases slowly 
to pea-size and may sometimes show small pustule formation This 
abscess heals spontaneously after a couple of weeks and leaves a whitish 
scar The regional glands may increase somewhat in size, but only 
exceptionally is there lymphadenitis of any significance 

Some very important principles must be followed in the practical 
performance of BCG-v^accmation Firstly, only those who are still 
tuberculin negative should be vaccinated , those who are tuberculin 
positive after tuberculous infection have already acquired through 
this infection the increased resistance that the BCG-\'accination should 
confer Every individual who is going to be v'accinated should be 
tested with tuberculin in order to exclude a virulent infection Negatu e 

The Fredenck Price Lecture delnered at the Ro\al College of Phj’sician':, 
Edinburgh, 16th October 1951 
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tests occurring after exposure should be retested six to eight weeks 
later and only if the test is still negative should the inoculation be made 
If this rule is not followed there is a great risk that recently acquired 
primoinfection may manifest itself before the BCG-immumtv is 
effective The vaccination in such cases has been of no value and 
may be misinterpreted as the cause of the tuberculous disease, or doubt 
may be cast on the efficacy of the vaccination 

Secondly, the vaccination should be performed in such a manner 
that tuberculin sensitivity arises If tuberculin sensitivity is not 
checked after inoculation there is no proof that the vaccination has 
taken and immunity been produced It is assumed that there is 
probably no immunity established until the vaccination has produced 
a systemic reaction that may be demonstrated by a positive tuberculin 
test In order to avoid misinterpretations and misjudgment of the 
efficacy of the inoculation, exposure should therefore be prevented 
during this pre-immune period 

These are the principles that have been followed since BCG- 
vaccination was introduced in Sweden a quarter of a century ago 
The same principles have been followed in the other Scandinavian 
countries They have been followed also in the mass campaign 
against tuberculosis in the war-devastated countries in Europe and 
undeveloped states outside Europe In this Joint Enterprise of the 
Scandinavian countries, WHO and UNICEF, about 17,000,000 
persons were vaccinated Experience with the practical performance 
of BCG-vaccination under various conditions is thus very great 

What can be expected from the prophylactic effect of the vaccina¬ 
tion ? From a theoretical point of view one ought to expect the same 
kind of immunising effect as results from a well tolerated virulent 
tuberculous infection The latter produces a specific resistance against 
superinfections It is very seldom that superinfection in a tuberculin 
positive individual causes any harm BCG-immunity is without 
doubt weaker than that which follows a virulent infection and it may 
be more easily overcome The immunity makes itself shown even m 
such cases, however, by diminishing the pathological effect of the 
virulent infection , it is seldom that we see a severe clinical primary 
tuberculosis in those who have acquired BCG-immunity before infection 
The immediate pathological effect of a virulent infection is thus 
in high degree neutralised by the BCG-immunity This immediate 
consequence includes not only primary tuberculosis, but also miliary 
tuberculosis and tuberculous meningitis, and both these malignant 
tuberculous diseases may to a very great extent be prevented by 
BCG-vaccination In none of the Scandinavian countries has a case 
of these malignant disseminated forms of tuberculous disease been 
seen in an adequately vaccinated person 

According to reports from several quarters, post-primary pulmonary 
tuberculosis arises more frequently in persons with marked primary 
tuberculosis than in persons who show insignificant or no reaction 
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in the lungs after airborne virulent primary infection Because 
BCG-vaccination to a great extent prevents severe primary tuberculosis 
it IS possible that it also diminishes the risk of acquiring post-pnmary 
pulmonary tuberculosis later As will be seen from the slides that 
I will show in a few minutes theoretical speculation corresponds to 
practical experience 

In summary it may be said that an adequately performed BCG- 
vaccination produces specific immunity that is sufficiently strong to 
protect to a great extent against severe primary tuberculosis, miliary 
tuberculosis and tuberculous meningitis and to a certain extent, also, 
against pleurisy and post-primary pulmonary tuberculosis The 
morbidity and mortality rates of tuberculosis have been at a marked 
lower level in all reports of follow-up studies of adequately vaccinated 
groups of people as compared with tuberculin negative non-vaccinated 
groups It may be said, however, about most of these studies, that 
the way in which they were performed is not above criticism, and the 
conclusions drawn have not always been correct The reliability of 
the results can not therefore always be taken for granted I will only 
quote a few of the more recent and, according to my judgment, more 
reliable studies 

The first report of the effect of the vaccination in school-children 
in the Swedish antituberculosis campaign in Rhineland-Westphalen 
in Germany (1948-49) has just been published Out of i i million 
tuberculin-negative children, 400,000 were vaccinated, while in 700,000 
the offered vaccination was not accepted Only 5 children in the 
vaccinated group fell ill with tuberculosis =0 012 per thousand, and 
only 3 of them contracted tuberculous meningitis, = o 007 per thousand 
The corresponding figures in the non-vaccinated group are 131, =0 187 
per thousand, and 71, = o loi per thousand The conclusion drawn 
IS that the incidence of tuberculous disease is about 15 times greater 
in the non-vaccinated group (Fig i) 

I may refer to Dr Tornell’s report from a small Swedish town as 
an example of the value of BCG-vaccination in combating tuberculosis 
in a community Of those who had been exposed to tuberculous 
infection after the establishment of the BCG-immunity, 8 2 cases in 
each 1000 years of observation contracted tuberculous diseases, while 
of the non-vaccinated exposed tuberculin-negatives there were 136 
cases for each 1000 years of observation (Fig 2) 

The results of the vaccination in the Swedish army, reported by Difs 
and Dahlstrom, are very interesting In 1941-44 23,239 tuberculin- 
negative conscripts were vaccinated and 36,235 remained un-vacci- 
nated One must remember that the sources of infection were not 
immediately eliminated at the beginning of the military' ser\'ice and that 
those vaccinated might have been exposed to virulent infection during 
the incubation period of BCG, as it takes about six weeks for the 
vaccination to be effective and about the same time for the tuberculous 
infection to manifest itself, the full effect of the protection could not 
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Fig 2 —Sweden Tuberculous Disease in BCG vaccinated and Non vaccinated 
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be expected until after three months (Fig 3) At a follow-up study 
m 1946 the following incidence of different kinds of tuberculosis were 
found — 
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The experience of the Danish school-physician Hyge has often 
been quoted because the conditions correspond closely to those of a 
laboratory experiment The 12-18 year-old children were tested with 
tuberculin and the non-reactors (200) were offered BCG-vaccination 
One hundred and six accepted the vaccination During two months 
the children were exposed to accidental tuberculous infection from a 
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deputy teacher, and the effect of the ensuing epidemic was reported 
by Hyge three years later Two of the 106 BCG-vaccinated girls 
had mild pulmonary tuberculosis and 41 of the 94 non-vaccinated 
tuberculin negative girls acquired tuberculous diseases , 6 of them had 
to be treated by pneumothorax and i of them died The morbidity 
rates were i 9 and 43 6 per cent respectively In the spontaneously 
tuberculin positive group the rate also was i 9 (Fig 4) 

Since 1926 Heimbeck has vaccinated pupil nurses on a voluntary' 
basis in Oslo In 1948 he checked the morbidit}’^ and the mortality 
rate m the two groups of vaccinated (501) and non-vaccinated (284) 
tuberculin negative nurses In the first group the morbidity rate was 
9 9 and the mortality i 0 per 1000 obsen^ation years, compared to 
41 4 and 4 7 respectively among the unvaccinated (Fig 5) 

The experience of Aronson and Palmer in the U S A is perhaps of 
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special interest from a public health point of view In 1935-38 they 
tuberculin-tested Indians aged 1-20 years on several reservations and 
found 3000 non-reactors They injected BCG m half of this group and 
saline solution in the rest In 1948 a follow-up-study showed that the 
morbidity rate in the vaccinated group was 40 or o 4 per 1000 
observation years and 185 = 3 4 per 1000 observation years in the 
non-vaccinated group (Fig 6) 

In none of the hitherto reported follow-up studies has the incidence 
of tuberculosis been equal or less in a non-vaccinated group Most 

1550 a^ed 1-20 BCG - vaccinated 1935-33 
123 new-borns BCG -vaccinated 1935-38 
1457 o^ed 1-20 tub neg controls 1935-38 
139 new-borns controls 1935-38 
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Fig 6 —Aronson 194S (Indians) 

observers are therefore of the opinion that BCG-vaccination has proved 
Its immunising effect and ought to be accepted as public health measure 
against tuberculosis 

If the health authorities in a country^ intend to introduce BCG- 
vaccination as a means of combating tuberculosis the question may 
arise if this should be done on a voluntary or compulsoiy^ basis When 
other used and accepted measures are compulsorj', for example 
notification of new cases, examination of familj’- contacts, pasteurisation 
of market milk, why should not BCG-\ accination also be made 
compulsory ? Asa matter of fact this has been done in some countries, 
among others Norway, France, Yugoslavia and Turkey Most public 
health authorities have, however, kept BCG-vaccination on a \oluntar}' 
basis, while tiynng to educate the public to accept it The effect of 
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BCG-vaccination as a public health measure cannot be compared to 
that of smallpox vaccination and its value is still disputed in some 
quarters 

The experience of a quarter of a century has shown that BCG- 
vaccination is quite without danger However, the inconvenience of 
the abscesses that are produced exceptionally and never can be prevented 
with absolute certainty would probably be exaggerated if they occurred 
in an individual who did not want to be vaccinated The effect of 
vaccination could be misinterpreted and counter propaganda might be 
started This is especially true in west-democratic countries in which 
the population is accustomed to make its free choice in most matters 
. In these countries enlightenment and propaganda ought to be sufficient 
and give satisfactory support to BCG-vaccmation If the effects of 
the vaccination are as striking as they have been in the Scandinavian 
countries, there ought to be no difficulty in persuading threatened 
people to have themselves vaccinated 

The relativity of the protection that a BCG-vaccination affords 
also makes the introduction of compulsory BCG-vaccination in the 
public health scheme undesirable Even the immediate pathological 
effects of primary infection cannot be prevented with certainty, and 
protection against the very important late post-primary forms of 
tuberculous disease is still less certain Reluctant people cannot be 
told that if they have their children vaccinated it will keep them free 
from tuberculosis Against the spread of tuberculous infection in a 
community BCG-vaccmation is of small immediate effect as the primary 
tuberculous disease that may arise in unvaccinated persons seldom 
constitutes a source of infection For the sick individual and his family 
the sickness is a tragedy, but from a public health point of view it is of 
less immediate importance 

One must also always weigh the degree of risk that a person runs 
against the nature of measures to be taken against this risk The risk 
depends on two different factors the danger of infection and the 
possibility of the infection becoming dangerous The risk of infection 
must in general be regarded as very small in a community with low 
tuberculous morbidity and mortality In such a community there are 
few ambulatory sources of infection and therefore small danger of 
becoming infected Out of looo tuberculin negative individuals 
perhaps only one will acquire the infection annually One must 
unnecessarily vaccinate 999 persons in order to give relative protection 
to I 

In a community with a high tuberculous morbidity, with numerous 
sources of infection, many of which cannot be controlled by the public 
health service because they are still undetected, the risk of tuberculous 
infection will be very great Out of 1000 such persons of such a 
community perhaps 500 will be infected within a couple of years 
Vaccination of tuberculin negative persons gives obvious results and 
the gam in health of the population more than compensates for the 
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time and trouble spent on vaccination In communities that from a 
tuberculous prevalence point of view occupy an intermediate position 
between the mentioned two extremes, the risk varies with the degree 
of tuberculous morbidity, and with it the necessity of BCG-vaccination 
This is true for most communities 

The risk of infection is, of course, not equal for every member of the 
community The degree of the risk depends on the environment in 
which the individual lives or works—^ivhether or not there are any 
sources of infection which cannot be avoided Tuberculin negative 
members of tuberculous families and medical and nursing personnel m 
hospitals where consumptives are treated are probably the groups 
most threatened with being infected in the near future These groups 
need every kind of protection and they ought to be the first to be 
BCG-vaccmated in a community that intends to introduce this method 
in Its public health service scheme There are some other groups 
that are more or less on the same level as the above-mentioned in regard 
to the degree of risk of infection, dentists, personnel in shops, banks 
and post offices, ^ e people who in their profession must come in 
close contact with many people, among whom there mav be 
consumptives 

From quite another point of view those engaged in certain other 
occupations constitute groups for whom an improved protection against 
tuberculous infection is especially desirable those belonging to the 
military forces and the crews of cargo and passenger ships The 
risk of being infected may not be greater than in the population in 
general, but the consequences of primary infection, sickness and loss 
of working capacity, may be of much greater immediate importance 
When these groups fall ill and become bed-ridden they cannot be 
immediately replaced If many soldiers in a division acquire tuber¬ 
culous disease and have to be at least temporarily discharged from the 
military service the effective force of the division is decreased If 
many able seamen or firemen of a merchant ship’s crew fall ill, the 
ship may be too short of hands to manoeuvre satisfactorilj'^ It would 
therefore be prudent to prevent or to lessen the sickness hazard by 
BCG-vaccinating those who are tuberculin-negative at the beginning 
of the military service or when enlisting as members of a ship’s crev 
There are other professions in which it may prove especially difficult 
to get competent deputies in the event of sickness, for instance, teachers 

Another factor is also to be considered when it is a question of 
vaccination on a voluntary basis namely the degree of facility and 
convenience in performing the vaccination The necessary preparation 
and examinations before and after inoculation, tuberculin testings, 
segregation of the person to be vaccinated, if necessarj, and the 
inoculation itself, demand many visits Under certain circumstances 
this inconvenience is minimised, nameh when the indiiidual to be 
vaccinated, is hospitalised or otherwise kept under continuous medical 
control 
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This IS the case with new-born babies in maternity hospitals, 
school children, conscripts and children living in various kinds of 
child institutions The newborn babies at the lying-in hospitals are 
seen daily by the nurses and/or doctors and it causes very little trouble 
to inoculate them Pre-vaccmation tuberculin testing is not necessary 
In countries where most deliveries take place in maternity hospitals 
the first BCG-vaccination is more and more often performed in the 
newborn babies In Stockholm, for instance, children are only 
exceptionally born at home More than 90 per cent of all newborns 
are BCG-vaccinated at the maternities It is easy to perform the 
necessary tuberculin control of the vaccinated infants if they are 
regularly supervised by a welfare centre The tuberculin tests can 
be performed there and read by the nurse during home visits 

In all progressive countries school children are regularly controlled 
by the school health services In some countries tuberculin testing 
is routinely made on school children It is an easy task to inoculate 
the tuberculin negative ones with BCG and to control the BCG- 
vaccination by new tests some months later In our country tuberculin 
testing IS performed at least twice during the school years, once when 
the child starts school at 7 and then when he is ready to leave school 
at 15 years of age In connection with this tuberculin testing those 
who are still negative are offered BCG-vaccination The parents are 
informed about the value of BCG-vaccination, their consent to perform 
the vaccination is requested, and usually is readily given It is especially 
important to give the increased resistance that a BCG-vaccination can 
afford to a tuberculin negative adolescent, who is about to leave school 
and perhaps also his parents’ home in order to continue his studies 
elsewhere or to learn a profession He may move from an almost 
tuberculosis free community to a city with a high incidence of tuber¬ 
culosis The exposure risk in the new environment, over which the 
parents have no control, may be much greater than in the old one 
In addition, there is increased susceptibility to the more severe forms 
of primary tuberculosis at this age 

Conscripts are examined when they start military service, and their 
state of health is continually supervised by medical officers Tuberculin 
testing and microradiography of the chest should be constituents of the 
medical examination It is an easy task to inoculate BCG in the 
non-reactors and to test if the vaccination has taken afterwards In 
our country this has been in effect since 1940 and at present more than 
50 per cent of the non-reactors accept the vaccination Partly due to 
their susceptible age, partly to the change of environment and the hard 
military training, the conscripts probably run a greater risk of being 
infected and of acquiring a more severe form of tuberculosis than 
the population in general Especially in the beginning, before the 
group has been duly examined and those who are sick excluded from 
service, some of the reactors may suffer from hitherto unknown and 
undetected destructive pulmonary tuberculosis These conscripts 
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constitute dangerous sources of infection for their tuberculin negative 
mates As has already been stressed, there may be some cases of 
tuberculous disease manifested among the vaccinated non-reactors 
within the first two to three months of the military service, because the 
immunity is not established until six to eight weeks after the inoculation 
Therefore the rational thing to do is to vaccinate the future conscripts 
before enlistment in order to provide them with the increased resistance 
offered by BCG-vaccination 

All hospitalised patients, for example expectant mothers in the 
maternities, and children in children’s hospitals, as well as all inmates 
of institutions, such as children in day-nurseries and play-schools, 
are subject to medical control Tuberculin testing and BCG- 



inoculation in those who are non-reactors can easily be performed 
at the visit of the physician or the visit of the child 

The degree of the risk of primary infection also depends on the 
susceptibility of the individual which varies a great deal It is, for 
instance, different in varying age groups as is shown by this diagram 
(Fig 7) The direct pathological lesions of primary infection are usually 
benign It is only exceptionally that the most common type of primary 
tuberculosis, that m the lungs, progresses to a fatal termination Other 
localisations of primary tuberculosis seem to be still more benign 
Death from primary^ tuberculosis is as a rule due to acute disseminated 
forms of the disease, miliary tuberculosis and tuberculous meningitis 
The mortality rate of primary tuberculosis reflects thus the incidence 
of the latter two tuberculous diseases , this holds true e\ en to-da\ 
with the improved prognosis due to streptomycin treatment 

From the mortality rate in different age groups it can be seen that 
the worst prognosis of primarv infection is in infants and \oung 
children The mortality rate then declines and reaches its lowest 
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point at about lo years of age and later increases somewhat at puberty 
(Fig 8) Now the mortality curve does not indicate the degree of danger 
of a primary infection in different age groups unless it is contrasted with 
the incidence curve of the infection This well-known curve shows 
that very few infants are infected and that the incidence increases 
slowly and reaches its peak at about 40-45 years of age Thus, at an 
age with the smallest number of infected, the number of those dead 
with primary tuberculosis is highest, and at an age with about 100 per 
cent infected the mortality rate is almost nil This must mean that 



the younger the child the more dangerous is the primary infection, 
and that the danger increases somewhat again at the age of puberty 
The figures of the percentages may vary from one country to another, 
but the trend of the mortality and type of the infection incidence 
curves is the same ever3nvhere From this one may conclude that the 
most susceptible individuals in the population are infants, small children 
and young people at puberty From a public health point of view it 
should be regarded as important to dimmish the greater risk of tuber¬ 
culous infection these age groups run by increasing their resistance 
This can be accomplished by BCG-vaccination 

Now the importance of primary tuberculosis cannot be evaluated 
solely on the basis of the mortality curve The morbidity also plays 
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a Significant role This seems to be neglected or at least underrated 
by some authors Nobody knows the exact incidence of clinical primarj 
tuberculous disease after the first infection, but the morbidity is of 
course much higher than the mortality In our own experience the 
morbidity is apparently greater in the youngest age groups than m 
the oldest ones It is rare for an infant or very small child to escape 
a clinical primary tuberculosis after infection, and it is rather unusual 
for an individual at 30-40 years of age to fall ill with this disease after 
having acquired the first infection The only possible way to get infor¬ 
mation about the morbidity rate is to follow the fate of non-reactors 
until they have acquired their first infection and then to examine them 
carefully by X-ra3’^s, temperature measuring, sedimentation test, gastric 
lavage test, etc , in order to find out the immediate consequences of 
the first infection 

If one judges from reports, the incidence of clinical primarj^ 
tuberculosis seems to vary considerably m different countries In 
Central Europe and the Scandinavian States it is a very common 
disease, while in some North American states, for instance, Minnesota, 
it is a very rare illness It is only in countries where primary tuberculosis 
is frequent that it becomes a public health problem 

Even if primary tuberculosis in adults is not dangerous, it is 
nevertheless of importance because its manifestation means loss of 
working capacity for some months with resultant loss of income, social 
consequences, etc It is evident that it is of interest not only for the 
family but also for the community to prevent these sequelae of a primary 
infection in individuals of professional age In school children and 
university or vocational students it may mean loss of study capacity 
and difficulty in keeping up with the teaching programme 

The duration of the effect of a public health measure is of great 
importance, it must not be too temporary In this respect the 
duration of BCG-immunity is of great interest So far our knowledge 
about this matter is rather poor It is difficult to study this question 
because we have no reliable test on immunity in human beings In 
practice we use the tuberculin test to judge whether BCG-vaccination 
has been effective or not, but this is not a reliable test of immunity 
as sensitivity to tuberculin and specific resistance to tuberculosis are 
not identical, one can exist without the other and they do not necessarilj' 
run parallel Tuberculin tests are, however, the only means of telling 
if BCG-vaccination has led to the expected general change of mode 
of reaction in the inoculated individual From experiments on animals 
with inoculation of living tubercle or BCG-bacilli it is known that 
the tuberculin sensitivity is demonstrable about the same time as 
immunity In practice W'e consider a person immune to tuberculous 
infection if he is tuberculin positive and we appl} the same test when 
It IS the question of BCG-v'accinated persons This is, however, an 
assumption and maj be wrong in exceptional cases 

Another factor that makes it verv difficult to determine the duration 
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of BCG-immunity is the ever-present possibility of virulent super- 
infection When a BCG-vaccinated person acquires a primary 
tuberculous infection this does not as a rule produce any immediate 
clinical signs, partly, at least, thanks to BCG-immunity The virulent 
superinfection produces in its turn specific tuberculosis immunity, 
which IS doubtless far stronger and more durable than immunity 
after BCG-vaccination The weak BCG-immunity has thus been 
transformed into a strong specific tuberculosis immunity If one tests 
such an individual with tuberculin it is not BCG-immumty but 
naturally acquired tuberculosis immunity that is tested Now most 
people in a community live in environments such that the occurrence 
•of accidental virulent infection cannot be excluded with certainty 
There are no reliable means of differentiating the tuberculin 
sensitivity produced solely by BCG-vaccination from that produced 
by virulent superinfection Usually sensitivty is much stronger after 
virulent infection, but the sensitivity after BCG-inoculation sometimes 
becomes gradually very marked Probably most students of this 
question agree with Herzberg’s opinion that a sudden increase in 
tuberculin sensitivity, that remained low for a long time after BCG- 
inoculation, indicates the occurrence of a virulent superinfection 
It IS not often that one has the opportunity to control tuberculin 
sensitivity after BCG-vaccination with sufficient frequency and 
regularity to aid in elucidating the problem of the duration of BCG 
immunity Usually we cannot determine whether or not a virulent 
superinfection has occurred We consider all BCG-vaccinated persons 
who are still tuberculin positive as being BCG-immune, unless it is 
obvious that they have been exposed to and acquired a virulent infection 
In general, this judgment ought to apply, but single cases may be 
misinterpreted The evaluation of the duration of BCG-immunity by 
tuberculin tests must therefore be accepted with some reserve as a 
method used only because we lack other more reliable tests 

Experience has shown that the duration of tuberculin sensitivity 
after BCG-vaccination, in people evidently not exposed to tuberculous 
infection, varies in individual cases Sensitivity may exceptionally 
■disappear after only one year or less or it may still be present ten years 
or more In general one may say that it lasts about five years or more 
in three-quarters of all intradermally vaccinated children As it is 
not possible to foretell the duration of tuberculin sensitivity in an 
individual case, this must be examined by repeated tuberculin tests. 
If the tuberculin test is negative, the immunity is considered lost, too, 
and in such individuals the BCG-vaccination is no longer active If 
the test is positive, the immunity is regarded as present, but will have 
to be checked again after some time Sooner or later probably all 
BCG-vaccinated persons who have not been virulently infected lose 
their tuberculin sensitivity and artificial immunity 

A question of practical consequence is , when and how often the 
tuberculin test should be made ? It may happen that the test turns 
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negati\e six to twehe months after it was last found positi\e. 
Theoreticalh it would be best to control the tuberculm sensiti\-itr at 
least e\erA \ear, but this is possible onlv occasionally In groups 
who run a great risk of exposure, for instance, nurses and medical 
men, annual control is especiallv indicated, but it is not possible m all 
%’acanated people One has to chose the middle path between what 
IS desirable and what is practicable Exact]\ where this is is not 
generalh agreed upon 

The problem often soh es itself bv the facilitv wuth which tuberculm 
testing can be performed I refer to the groups mentioned earlier 
newborns, infants, pre-school children in institutions, children at the 
begmning and end of school-age conscripts, women m matemitv 
hospitals, institutionalised and hospitalised persons 

If the examination is performed in the newborn period, the first 
checkmg of tuberculm sensiti\at\' ma\ be performed m the first school- 
year or earlier if the chdd attends a pre-school institution, the second 
checkmg at the end of the school-age, and the third m militar} semce 
In the meantime it may be performed occasionallv m connection wnth 
hospitalisation As regards special threatened groups of the population 
the checkmg ought to be made at shorter mteiwals That it is possible 
to proceed m the way mentioned here is shown bN experience m our 
country, where this schedule is followed 

Tuberculm testmg ought to be sufficiently exhaustiie to exclude 
any remammg sensiti\-it\- There is no general agreement about this 
question, the problem is soh ed according to personal experience 
and other mfluencmg factors Usuallv a negatne Mantoux test of 
I milligram O T is considered sufiiaent to exclude tuberculous infection, 
and the same strength is often used to exclude remaimng tuberculm 
sensitiint}' after BCG-\accmation To use i mg as the first and onl\ 
test may, howe\ er, be dangerous and produce local necrosis of the skin 
smce one can neier predict the presence or degree of am remaining 
allergi' One must start with weaker tests and proceed to stronger 
ones if the former proi e negati\ e This means that sei eral tests often 

have to be performed, an mcom ement and time-consuming procedure 
For practical purposes a middle course must be followed in this problem 
also One has to use as simple and few tests as possible and to disregard 
the possibdit}' that thev are not too per cent rehable E\en if one 
cannot pro% e with certamti' that all tuberculin sensitinti is lost bi this 
procedure, it is sufiiciently rehable to exclude remammg sensitinti- 
that ma}' produce local or sistemic mcom emences upon re-i accmation 
The simplest procedures are the ointment or patch-tests, and the\ 
are generallv used as the first tests In mass examinations of children 
they are often the only test emploied In adults wnth their thicker 
and less sensitne skin, this method is unrehable The scarification 
test (Pirquet test) with concentrated tuberculm and often wnth added 
adrenalin is used instead m some quarters This is followed e\ entuallv 
by a Mantoux test, 01-05 mg The latter mav be preceded b\ a 
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weaker Mantoux test, o or or o 05 mg In our schools and m the 
military service examinations an ointment or patch-test is used first 
and if this is negative we continue with o 5 or i mg Mantoux We 
may proceed from ointment test through Mantoux o i to Mantoux 
I mg 

Even with a Mantoux i mg negative, a certain degree of tuberculin 
allergy remains, shown by the type of local reaction after re-vaccination 
m such cases This slight allergy does not cause any inconvenience 
It probably is a sign that BCG-immunity is fading and that a booster 
inoculation is needed If the reasons for the primary vaccination still 
exist, re-vaccination should be performed and the checking of tuberculin 
sensitivity made as before 

The introduction of BCG-vaccination on a wide scale is admittedly 
of some inconvenience from a public health point of view it makes 
the checking of the spread of tuberculous infection and the diagnosis 
of tuberculous diseases more difficult by the production of artificial 
tuberculin sensitivity Tuberculosis is, however, not only diagnosed 
by means of a positive tuberculin test, but also by X-ray of the chest, 
gastric lavage bacilloscopy, sedimentation test and other less specific 
clinical signs and symptoms It is the synthesis of these tests that 
confirms or denies the suspicion of tuberculous disease In one extensive 
experience in the diagnosis of tuberculous disease in BCG-vaccinated 
persons, it has only been in exceptionally rare cases that the diagnosis 
could not be established, and it has never happened that this failure 
had any unfavourable consequences for the patient The elimination 
of tuberculin testing as a diagnostic procedure m tuberculous diseases 
should not therefore be considered so important from a public health 
point of view as to prevent the introduction of BCG-vaccination 

The inconvenience of being unable to check the incidence of 
tuberculous infection in a BCG-vaccmated population is of greater 
importance This is, however, mostly in regard to statistics , the 
changes in the prevalence of tuberculous infection in different age 
groups and at different periods of years cannot be determined For the 
public health service, changes in incidence of tuberculous morbidity 
and mortality are of far greater interest and these two registered 
subjects can be recorded equally well in a BCG-vaccinated population 
In such a population the morbidity as well as the mortality of tuber¬ 
culosis should be and are greatly reduced One has thus to make a 
choice between increased difficulty in registering the spread of the 
tuberculous infection and a notable reduction in the registered number 
■of tuberculous diseases and deaths from tuberculosis This choice 
should not be a difficult one for the public health service (Fig 9) 

BCG-vaccmation is no panacea which is in itself sufficient to 
abolish tuberculosis in a community, an opinion which might perhaps 
liave arisen as a result of an exaggerating propaganda BCG-vaccina- 
tion IS only one part in the scheme of the anti-tuberculous campaign 
Other measures are more important, namely measures aiming at 
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preventing tuberculous infection, at increasing the natural resistance 
of the population by a satisfactory standard of living, at the early 
detection of tuberculous disease and giving everyone m need of it 
adequate treatment When this programme is effective, primary 
infection is postponed from early childhood to older age groups but 
at present almost everyone is going to be infected sooner or later 
The object of BCG-vaccination is to produce artificial specific immunity 
in those who still are un-infected As we never can tell with certainty 

Per 
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when the primary infection may occur and who is going to be infected, 
the earlier artificial immunity is established the better In a country 
with high incidence of tuberculosis a general vaccination of children 
of the youngest age groups is preferable as a public health measure 
If births generally take place m maternity hospitals the BCG-vaccination 
IS most conveniently performed on newborns without any preliminary 
tuberculin testing By tuberculin control and revaccination if necessary, 
the virulent infection, when and if it occurs, is generally prevented 
from producing clinical primary tuberculosis and early post-primary 
disease In persons of all age groups running evident risk of 
exposure, e g children in tuberculous homes and hospital personnel, 
BCG-vaccination should as a public health measure be performed 
in those still tuberculin negative In addition all other known and 
available measures of exposure and disposition prophylaxis should 
be applied at the same time 
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THE DETERMINATION OF BACTERIAL SENSITIVITY 

TO ANTIBIOTICS 

By J C GOULD, B Sc , M B , Ch B , and J H BOWIE, MB, CIi B 
The Departnmits of Bacteriology, the University and the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 

Introduction 

The need for a simple, expeditious and reliable tn vitro technique for 
the determination of the sensitivity of bacteria to antibiotics becomes 
more essential with the ever-extending use of these drugs 

Technical simplicity is essential since requests for these tests are 
becoming numerically formidable and their value to the clinician 
depends greatly upon the rapidity with which they can be performed 

Realising four years ago that one of the mam factors in successful 
chemotherapy is speed in preliminary bacteriological investigations, 
one of us (J C G ) began to use impregnated filter paper discs implanted 
on inoculated culture plates as suggested by Morley (1945) and Kolmer 
(1947) The method is now widely used and many modifications have 
been developed 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the techniques evolved in 
this department to cover all the antibiotic work required in the hospital 
We believe the results are adequate for clinical purposes In the pre¬ 
liminary bacteriological reports emphasis is laid upon sensitivity rather 
than species identification, and with most specimens a statement of 
the organisms present and their sensitivity, relative resistance, or 
resistance can be made within twenty-four hours Technical pro¬ 
cedures have been simplified and standardised as far as possible so that 
the results are reliable, easily reproducible, and tedious daily controls 
are eliminated Moreover, the results are unaffected by minor variations 
in technique 

The use of absorbent paper as a means of carrying penicillin solu¬ 
tions on the surface of solid media for diffusion purposes appears to 
have been first suggested by Pope in 1940 (Heatley, 1944) A few 
years later when methods of assaying penicillin were being explored 
a number of investigators adopted absorbent paper discs in place of 
formerly used methods (Lamanna and Shapiro, 1943, Foster and 
Woodruff, 1943, De Beer and Sherwood, 1944, Sherwood, 1944, Epstein, 
1944, and Vincent and Vincent, 1944) 

Filter paper is the most convenient form of absorbent paper likely 
to be of uniform quality and for this reason has been used by most 
workers Uniform quality is most important because the great advan¬ 
tage of paper discs is that each absorbs the same amount of fluid if 
they are of the same size 

As used both in sensitivity determination and in assay, the filter- 
paper disc method is simply a form of diffusion technique (Sherwood, 
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1944) As with the other standard diffusion techniques such as the 
“ cup-plate,” “ ditch-plate ” and “ cylinder-plate ” methods it is 
affected by certain factors (Vincent and Vincent, 1944, Loo, 1944, 
Schmidt, 1944, Hobby, 1942) such as the ^H, the thickness and state of 
hydration of the medium and by the lag phase of the test organism 
However, the disc method appears to be less subject to these vanable 
factors than the other methods (De Beer and Sherwood, 1944, Sher¬ 
wood, 1944, Vincent and Vincent, 1944, Sherwood, 1947) and 
undoubtedly has definite advantages over them in the ease with which 
the discs can be prepared and stored, the increase m accuracy due to 
the amount of fluid which each will absorb, the even and constant 
contact of the disc with the medium, and the simplicity of the technique 
which allows replicate tests to be rapidly set up , also the convenience 
with which the plates can be handled 

Materials 

Prepat ation of the Paper Discs —-Throughout this work, Whatman 
No 1 filter paper was used The discs were cut out of sheets of the 
filter fabric with a paper hole-puncher having a diametral size of 7 mm 
The discs so produced are fractionally less than 7 mm in diameter and 
vary insignificantly in size as long as the instrument is sharp and single 
thicknesses of paper are punched , single sheet punching also ensures 
that the discs remain discrete and are more easily handled 

The discs are counted accurately into lots of 100, and put into 
I oz screw-capped wide-mouthed containers These bottles are then 
sterilised in the hot-air oven at 150° C for one hour 

Preparation of Antibiotic Solutions and Impregnation of the 
Discs —The solutions are prepared with sterile distilled water and 
commercial preparations of high standard issued for clinical use 
One ml of the required solution is then added to each bottle of 100 
discs, and as the entire volume is absorbed we may assume that each 
disc takes up approximately o 01 ml Thus dilutions of the antibiotics 
are prepared to contain, in i ml, loo times the quantity required in 
each disc The amount of each antibiotic per disc is as follows — 

TABLE I 


Amount of Antibiotic per Disc 


PenicilliD 

Streptomj cm 

Terramyan 

Chloromycetin 

Aureomyan 

1 unit (o 66 fig ) 

10 /ig 

10 fig 


5 ° Aig 


The discs are used wet The bottles may be stored in the refrigerator 
at 5® C and the antibiotics will retain their potency for at least three 
months Before use the bottle should be shaken to distribute the discs 
around the walls of the container and this allows them to be picked up 
more easily with forceps 
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The discs are transferred to the inoculated plates with a pair of 
fine-pointed tweezers The tweezers may be kept with their tips 
immersed in 70 per cent alcohol which is flamed off before use The 
tips of the instrument should be flame-sterihsed between each trans¬ 
ference to prevent contamination, but even without this precaution the 
contamination rate of the discs is surprisingly low When it does occur 
organisms of the Proteus Group are the common offenders 

The Standard Orgamsrn —The standard organism used for all the 
assays and for the preparation of the standard graphs for each anti¬ 
biotic was a Staphylococcus aureus (S5) This organism has the 
following sensitivity values as calculated by the recognised pro¬ 
cedures — 

TABLE II 


Minimum Concentration per ml of antibiotic required to inhibit the 
Standard Staphylococcus 


Penicillin 

Streptomycin 

Chloromycetin 

Aureomycm 

Tcrramycin 

0 03 units (0 02 /Lig ) 

05 fig 

15 Mg 

0 25 /tg 

0 


The staphylococcus was grown on nutrient agar and before use was 
subcultured in nutrient broth at 37° C for eighteen-twenty hours 
This culture was diluted five times, and the average number of cells 
per ml was then about 100 million by opacity standards 

Preparation of the Standard Graphs —The preparation of the stan¬ 
dard graph for penicillin will be described in detail Graphs for the 
other antibiotics are prepared in a similar manner and do not require 
description 

Solutions of penicillin in distilled water were prepared to give the 
following range of concentrations per disc —o 001, o 005, o 01 o 05^ 
o I, o 2, o 5, I o, 2 o, 5 o and 10 units The discs were impregnated 
as previously described Petri dishes containing nutrient agar or blood 
agar were surface-sown with the standard staphylococcus The nutrient 
broth culture containing roo million organisms per ml was flooded on 
to the surface of the plates with a capillary pipette, the plate tilted and 
the excess pipetted off The plates were then inverted and dried in the 
incubator for half an hour at 37° C 

Ten blood agar plates were taken for each concentration of disc, 
that was, a total of 100 plates, and a minimum of ten estimations for 
each concentration were carried out The discs may be applied to the 
centre of the surface or eccentrically, in which case more than one disc 
can be placed on each plate 

Each disc was applied carefully to the surface of the agar without 
lateral movement once the surface had been touched Where necessary 
they were flattened down with the points of the forceps ^ 

The plates were then incubated for eighteen-twenty hours at 37° C 7 
the resulting zones of inhibition were measured and plotted on graph- 

paper 
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Zones of inhibition —Ks often described with sensitive organisms, 
there are several well-defined zones apparent from within outwards 
around a source of antibiotic on inoculated solid media 

They are (Fig i) {a) complete inhibition of growth, 

(( 5 ) delayed growth, 

(c) lysis, where the shadows of bactenal colonies 
are present, 

id) stimulation of growth, and 
(fi) normal growth 


e 



Fig I —Petn dish in section showing in diagrammatic form the theoretical concentration 
gradient of antibiotic after diffusion from the disc Also diagrammatically represented 
are the various zones of inhibition and growth that may occur 

One or more of these zones may not be apparent, depending upon the 
antibiotic, the sensitivity of the organism and the time of incubation 
Measurement is best carried out with dividers m a strong reflected light, 
and we found it most satisfactory to include the zone of lysis, when 
present, in our measurements The diameter of the zone of inhibition 
IS taken in preference to the radius or the distance from the margin 
of the disc The results given m Table III are typical of the readings 
obtained m many experiments 


TABLE III 

Zones of Inhibition with Different Concentrations of 
Penicillin fer Disc 


Concentration of Penialhn 
per Disc (units) 

Zone of Inhibition (mm) 

0 001 

0 

0 005 

0 

0 01 

7 0 

0 05 

12 8 

0 I 

19 6 

0 2 

22 7 

0 5 

25 5 

I 0 

305 

2 0 

33 0 

5 0 

35 I 

10 0 
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The graph is constructed by plotting the zone of inhibition in mm , 
against the logarithm of the concentration in microgrammes or units. 
Over a wide range of concentration the result is a straight line Speci¬ 
men graphs for penicillin and the other antibiotics are given in 
Figs 2-6 
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Fig 2 — Standard Graph for Pemcdhn 



pg per disc or os lo 5 lo So zoo looo 

fig per ml xo 50 roo 500 1000 10 rogm 

Coefficient of resistance 100 20 10 3 i 02 or o or 

Sensitivity #ig per ml 50 10 5 i 05 01 05 003 

Fig 3 —Standard Graph for Streptomycin 

It should be noted that the smallest zone of inhibition that can be 
measured is that which is just visibly greater than the disc, about 
7 o mm in diameter 

As can be visualised from Fig i the concentration of the antibiotic 
constantly decreases with distance from the disc Some antibiotics 

Noie —^Those wishing to follow the detailed technique described in Figs i to 6 
should transcribe and enlarge the graphs on sectional paper 
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diffuse more rapidly than others If the organism is inoculated 
before applying the disc to the medium, diffusion must take place 
rapidly enough to produce clear-cut zones of inhibition If conditions 
are identical in repeated tests, the rate and extent of diffusion will remain 
■constant, and identical zones of inhibition will be obtained 



Fig 4 —Standard Graph for Chloromycetm 



per disc oi 05SO jio jO 100 500 1000 

pg pet ml 10 50 too joo 1000 10 logm 100 mgm 

CoefSoent of resistance 500 joo 50 10 o *05 o i o 05 

Sensltl\^ty pg per ml 125 2^ 12 5 2 5 i 25 o 25 125 025 

Fig 5 —Standard Graph for Aureomycm 

Absolutely constant conditions are impractical in routine work, 
we have investigated the variable factors to determine their effect on 
the results and to decide upon the latitude which may be allowed without 
significant alteration in the zones of inhibition As a result of these 
experiments we have been able to adopt certain standards and pro¬ 
cedures which constitute our modifications of the original method 

Experiment i Variation m the Size of Disc —Different sizes of 
disc were prepared of diameter ranging from 4 to 12 mm Using i o ml 
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of fluid the larger discs are not uniformly saturated as loo will absorb 
more than this amount The smaller discs are uniformly saturated but 
do not absorb all the fluid The results obtained over a number of 
experiments with discs of different sizes is shown in Table IV The 



Fig 6 — Standard Graph for Terramycm 

Size of disc, 100 of which will absorb i o ml of fluid, is about 7 o mm. 
The disc of 6 8 mm , being slightly smaller, ensures that each disc 
IS fully saturated when 100 are mixed with i o ml of solution and the 
reduction of antibiotic content is insignificant For this reason the 
6 8 mm disc was adopted as our standard 

Experiment 2 Vanatton tn Type of Paper — 6 8 mm discs of 
Whatman No i. No 2 and No 40 and of thick and thin blotting paper 
were used under conditions similar to those in Experiment i There 


TABLE IV 

Zones of Inhibition with Different Sizes of Disc 


St2e of Disc 

Number of Tests 

100 Discs to I 0 ml Solution 
(zones m mm) 

Discs Individually Saturated 
(zones in mtn) 

12 0 

so 

35 

34 

8 0 

SO 

33 

32 

68 

SO 

30 

30 

S 0 

SO 

27 

27 


was little variation between the zones obtained with the filter papers 
but the blotting paper gave unsatisfactory results since a disc of this 
size absorbs more than o 01 ml The results then depend upon the 
amount of fluid that the paper is capable of absorbing 

Experiment 3 Conditions of Storage —Discs prepared m the 
way already described were stored under different conditions and then 
tested for potency as shown by the zones of inhibition As can be seen 
from Table V the discs retained their potency for a longer period in the 
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refrigerator than at room temperature, and longer when wet than when 
dry The variation in zone diameter was also less when wet than when 
dry 

Discs saturated with aqueous solutions of the other antibiotics were 


TABLE V 

The Effect of Storage and Time on Potency of Discs 


Penicillin 1 Lmt Di 0 


Time 

(Zones of inhibition in 

mm ) 


I Week 

4 Weeks 

2 Months 

3 Months 

4 Months 

Wet 

Room temperature 

30 

29 

29 

28 

■■ 1 

28 


4 °C 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

Dry 

Room temperature 

29 

29 

28 

27 

26 


4 ‘’C 

29 

28 

27 

27 

27 


TABLE VI 

Showing thie Effect of Tttne on the Potency of Discs 


Antibiotic fig /Disc 

Time m Months 
(Zones of inhibition in mm ) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 



24 

Streptom>cin lo 

18 

18 

iS 

18 



B 



IS 

Chloromycetin 25 

30 

30 

30 

30 







Aureomycin 50 

21 

21 

20 

20 







Terramjem 10 

27 

26 

23 

23 



m 





TABLE VII 

Effect of the Amount Inoculum on Zone of Inhibition 


Inoculum (orgs /ml) 

Penicillin Discs Containing i o Units 

Number of 
Tests 

Zone of Inhibition 
in ram 

Remarks 

50,000 

so 

37 s 

Individual colonies on plate 

500,000 

SO 

30 s 

Almost confluent growth 

5,000,000 

SO 

305 

Confluent growth 

50,000,000 

SO 

300 

Confluent growth 

100,000,000 

SO 

30 s 

Confluent growth 

200,000,000 

2 S 

300 

Confluent growth 

500,000,000 

2S 

29 0 

Confluent growth 

1,000,000,000 

ro 

28 5 

Confluent growth 


Stored in the wet state and tested for potency after lengthening periods 
of time The results are given in Table VI 

Experiment 4 Amount of the Inocuhnn —In the standard pro¬ 
cedure already described the culture plates are seeded with broth con¬ 
taining approximately 100 million staphylococcal cells per mm The 
effect of varying this inoculum was tried and as will be seen from 
Table VII, within fairly broad limits, there is no great variation m the 
zones of inhibition produced by discs of the same potency 
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That this docs not hold true for all antibiotics, particularly Terra- 
mycin, is shown in Table VIII where the effect of a ten-fold variation 
in inoculum is shown for each agent 

Experiment 5 Age of the Inoculum —The older the culture, the 
smaller the number of viable cells it will contain , the lag period for 


TABLE VIII 

The Effect of Inoculum on Zones of Inhibition 


Antibiotic 

Inoculum (ccHs/mJ) 

Zone of Inhibition 
(mm ) 

Streptomycin 

20,000,000 

18 


200,000,000 

17 

Chloromycetin 

20,000,000 

30 


200,000,000 

28 

Aureomycin 

20,000,000 

21 


200,000,000 

iS 

Terramycin 

20,000,000 

27 


200,000,000 

21 


these cells will be longer than for those used in the logarithmic period 
of growth, as in experiment 4 However, in practice the age of the cells 
of the inoculum has an insignificant effect on the zone diameter 

Experiment 6 Vanatton tn the Method of Inoculation —Pour 
plates of nutrient agar previously seeded with the staphylococcus are 
not recommended because the zones of inhibition are more difficult to 
read and their preparation is more complicated Surface seeding gives 
the best results when the distribution of the organisms is reasonably 


table IX 

Showing Effect of Different Methods of Inoculation Plates 


Method of Inoculation 

Inoculum (orgi /ml ) 

Zone of Inhibition 
(mm) 

Pour plates 

100,000,000 

28 

Fixed volume of inoculum 

100,000,000 

30 

Flooded plate 

100,000,000 

30 


uniform A small amount of broth culture may be spread over the 
surface of the medium with a suitable instrument and allowed to dry, 
if carefully done this results in a uniform growth However it is easier 
to pour an excess of the diluted broth over the surface of the medium, 
dram off the excess, and dry in the incubator 

The zones of inhibition obtained by these methods are similar 


(Table IX) 

The time of drying the plates in the incubator at 37° C 


does not 
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affect the zones of inhibition provided that it does not exceed two hours 
After two hours the plates become dehydrated to some extent and colony 
growth begins , both factors influence test readings 

Experiment 7 Type of Medium Used—The pB. of the medium 
has been shown to have a marked effect on the zones of inhibition of 
growth of penicillin (Schmidt, 1944), streptomycin (Loo, 1944) and 
aureomycm (Pratt and Dufrenoy, 1948, and Ingram, 1950) We did 
not pursue this as, with few exceptions, the routine laboratory media 
have apK around 7 2-7 6 Variation within these limits has insig¬ 
nificant effect upon the zones obtained with any of the antibiotics 
The agar base of the medium must be homogeneous, otherwise 
there will be irregularities in diffusion 

The effect of the concentration of agar, and the addition of other 
materials such as blood (blood agar medium) and bile-salts (McConkey’s 


TABLE X 

Showing ike Effect of Concentration of Agar and of Other 
Ingredients m ihe Medium 


Conccntratioo of 
Agar 

Medium 

Zones of Inhibition in mm 

PeniaUin 

Strepio 

mycm 

Chloro 

zn>cetm 



I per cent 

Nutnent agar 

29 

iS 

30 

20 

26 

2 „ 

» 

30 

19 

29 


25 

3 *f 

ft 

30 


29 

i8 

25 

4 .. 

ft 

29 

18 

29 

18 

25 

6 » 

>t 

23 

16 

25 

16 

24 

2 „ 

Blood agar 

30 

19 

30 

19 

24 

2 tf 

McConke} 

30 

20 

30 

19 

24 


medium) were investigated The more concentrated agar (Table X) 
retards diffusion of penicillin since the zones of inhibition are smaller 
but there is no significant difference within the range of concentrations 
usually used in preparing laboratory media (i 5-30 per cent) The 
zones of inhibition obtained on blood agar medium and on McConkey’s 
medium are the same as those obtained on nutrient agar medium 

Experiment 8 Thickness of the Medium —Other conditions being 
equal, it is the depth of the medium which determines the extent of 
diffusion of the antibiotic (De Beer and Sherwood, 1944) , the thicker 
the agar medium the smaller the zone of inhibition When the medium 
IS very thin there is the additional factor of indistinct margins to the 
zones of inhibition, making exact measurement difficult Using the 
plates poured daily for routine use in the laboratory^ v e found no signi¬ 
ficant variation on this account 

We use 7 cm Petri dishes for routine work and find $ ml of medium 
satisfactory Table XI shows the zones of inhibition obtained with 
thicker and thinner layers of medium 
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Experiment 9 Tzme of Incubation —Penicillin and the other 
antibiotics diffuse rapidly outwards before any appreciable growth has 
taken place We may thus disregard the effect of time on the diffusion 
of the active substance 

The standard organism grows appreciably in six-eight hours’ time, 
and by then there are well-marked zones of inhibition of growth with 
penicillin These are zones of absolute inhibition and correspond 
m size to the zone of absolute inhibition seen after twenty hours The 
zone of lysis forms between ten-twenty hours and is included by us in 
the zone measured However, there is no reason why the zone of 
absolute inhibition should not be used as the criterion and read at 
eight hours if desired , this is usually inconvenient unless the plates 
are inoculated first thing in the morning Further, it will not be feasible 

TABLE XI 


Showing ike Effect of ihe Thickness of ihe Medium 


Size of 
Plate 
Diameter 
in cm 

Amount of 
Medium per 
Plate 

Thickness of 
Medium 

Zones in mm 

Penicillin 

Sirepto 

mycin 

Chloro 

mycetin 

Aureomycm 

Terramycin 

7 

3 0 ml 

0 8 mm 

33 





7 

50 „ 

13 » 

30 

20 

29 

18 

27 

7 

7 S » 

2 0 „ 

28 





7 

100 „ 

26,, 

26 

20 

27 

17 

25 

7 

150 » 

40,, 

22 






in the sensitivity determination of a slow-growing organism The 
zone of lysis does extend after twenty hours and is appreciably larger 
at forty-eight hours , for this reason readings should not be too long 
delayed 

Experiment 10 Incubator Tenipeiature —Variation within the 
usual range of incubator temperatures used in the laboratory produces 
little effect upon the zone of inhibition provided that growth actually 
takes place 

Summary of Experiments i-io 

As a result of these experiments the following points are of 
importance in obtaining consistent results 

Petri-dishes containing a uniform thickness of medium are used 
They are surface-sown with an over-night broth culture of the standard 
organism for assay purposes, or with the test organism, for sensitivity 
determination The plates are then dried for thirty minutes at 37° C , 
the discs are then applied It is essential that the discs be of uniform 
size and material, and similar to those used in the preparation of the 
standard graphs Measurements are made after eighteen-twenty hours’ 
incubation 

Adequate results can be obtained with routine laboratory plates 
sown in a variety of ways , these are described below 
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Experiment ii Test of the Reproductibthty of Results — 1000 
penicillin i unit discs were taken from freshly prepared stock and used 
under the conditions just described Table XII gives the results 

The Determination of the Sensitivity of an Organism 

The exact identity of the organisms present is unnecessary for 
sensitivity determinations as long as the colonies are individually 
recognisable on the medium 

An initial sensitivity result can be obtained from the primary cultures 
by placing discs on suitably inoculated plates at the time of inoculation. 
The variety of media inoculated, and atmospheres of incubation, must 
be sufficiently wide to ensure growth of any species of micro-organism 
likely to be present For example, discs must be placed on anaerobic 
blood medium if anaerobic streptococci are anticipated This test 
may be regarded as a screening test 

The Screen Test —This may be varied to suit different conditions, 

TABLE XII 

Results of 1000 Comccuttve Tests with i U?ttt Pemctllm Dtscs 


Number of 
Teat^ 

Mean of Zone*; 
mm 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard Error of 
Mean 

1000 

3013 

I 07 S 

0034 


(l) Where the sensitivity to one antibiotic only is required id) Area, 
of initial inoculation in primary cultures of the specimen is made- 
larger than usual so that it covers about one-third of a 3^ ms 
Petri-dish and is spread as uniformly as possible The disc containing" 
the antibiotic is applied to the centre of the area After incubation 
the zone of inhibition of growth is measured and in most cases will give 
a satisfactory assessment when compared with the more detailed test 
carried out at a later stage 

There will be a number of tests where the result cannot be assessed 
properly as (i) where more than one species are present, the growth 
of an insensitive organism occasionally masks the sensitivity of a 
sensitive organism, and (11) where the inoculum is so sparse that a 
satisfactory zone of inhibition is not formed {f') Alternatively, a plate 
may be inoculated especially for the discs by stroking out the material 
with a loop or swab across the whole area of the plate as uniformly as 
possible 

(2) Where the sensitivity to more than one antibiotic is required 
A large Petri-dish or several smaller dishes should be inoculated as 
described m (i) (b) and the individual discs applied at suitably spaced 
intervals A 4 in Petri-dish will accommodate five discs comfortably 
Method of Reading Results —The diameter of the zone produced 
by the disc on the plate cultures of the organism is measured in mm. 
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From the standard graph prepared for the particular antibiotic, the 
concentration of the antibiotic to which the organism is sensitive, can 
be read off directly in figures together with its coefficient-of-resistance 
compared with the standard Oxford Staphylococcus 

The initial screening test will give information usually adequate for 
clinical purposes and no further sensitivity determination will be 
necessary However, it is often desirable to carry out further tests 
in order to obtain a more exact estimation or to determine the sensitivity 
to additional antibiotic substances In such cases we carry out the 
sensitivity determination on subcultures of the test organism with a 
standardised inoculum 

The Sensitivity Test on Subcultures of the Test Organism —^This 
can be carried out as soon as the organisms have been isolated Sub¬ 
cultures are made in a suitable fluid medium and are usually incubated 
for eighteen hours, but often for less The resulting cultures are 
diluted to give approximately loo million cells per ml by opacity 
standards, and the test plates are surface seeded One plate is sufficient 
for each organism to be tested, but as many as desired may be inoculated 
as duplicates The disc for each antibiotic is then applied and the 
zones of inhibition growth read after eighteen-twenty hours’ incubation 
The sensitivity may be read off from the standard curve as before 
In a case where the result of a sensitivity test is urgently required 
and It has not been feasible to carry out the screening test, for example 
with a blood culture, a heated blood agar plate may be seeded with 
material from the primary culture in the usual way and the required 
disc applied After six-ten hours the zone can be measured if the 
organism has grown sufficiently This zone will differ from the zone 
that would be obtained after eighteen-twenty hours, and due allowance 
must be made in interpreting the sensitivity values 

The Reporting of Results 

Only in special cases such as septicaemia and in research work is it 
necessary to know the exact level of sensitivity expressed in micro¬ 
grammes per ml, units or coefficient of resistance An opinion expressed 
in terms such as “ sensitive,” “ relatively resistant ” and “ resistant,” 
should suffice for clinical purposes 

Since in vivo sensitivities cannot be accurately gauged from in vitro 
levels of sensitivity, mathematical expressions of these might even be 
misleading We therefore use descriptive words, but relate them to two 
arbitrary ranges of m vitro concentrations , one range (Table XIV) 
IS used in reporting examinations of the urine, and the second (Table 
XIII) is used for all other specimens , it is based on the average systemic 
levels of the antibiotics usually obtained during treatment 

In determining these ranges Ave have attempted to combine the 
experience of our clinical colleagues in Edinburgh with our reviews of 
follow-up bacteriological examinations 



B 4 CTERI \L SENSITI\ IT\ TO ANTIBIOTICS 
The Presence and Detection of Resistant Colonies 

Occasionally the dear zone of inhibition, a few colonies 

grow more or less right up to the disc If these colonies are of the s^m^ 
species then they may be regarded as resistant \ anants Alternativelv 
they maj be another species separated b\ the selective actn itv of the 
antibiotic 

The resistant colonies maj be subcultured and the actual sensituitv 
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Procedure with Antibiotics Other Than pEnir 
As we already said the procedure given is the same fo 
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antibiotjcs in common use at present Streptomycin and Chloromycetin 
behave exactly like penicillin with regard to these tests , further dis¬ 
cussion may therefore be confined to aureomycin and terramycin 

(1) Aureomycin —This antibiotic is susceptible to certain substances 
present in blood, and sometimes in peptones, used to make media 
(Herrell, 1950, Bliss and Chandler, 1948) so that it tends to be inacti¬ 
vated during the period of growth of the test organism This is one 
of the chief reasons for the relatively small zones ot inhibition with 
aureomycin and the tendency for the test organism to grow inwards 
towards the disc during the later hours of incubation We can overcome 
this IS three ways 

{a) By using medium with a pU. of 5 5 (buffered) when the inacti¬ 
vating substances are rendered inert and the zones of inhibition are 
much larger and better defined Unfortunately many bacteria to be 
tested will not grow at this level and also we must admit that con¬ 
ditions will be even further removed from those likely to be present 

in VIVO 

iU) By adopting the policy, already referred to, of reading the 
zones of inhibition after eight hours’ incubation 

(c) By incorporating reducing substances in the medium or incu- 
"bating under anaerobic conditions (Price, Randall and Welsh, 
1948) 

(2) Teiramycin —The zones of inhibition around a terramycin disc 
are clear cut in the early hours of incubation and we have adopted the 
technique of reading results after eight-ten hours’ incubation 

There is a great difference between the bacteriostatic and bacteri¬ 
cidal concentrations of terramycin for most organisms , this would 
appear to be the reason for the diminished zone of inhibition during the 
later hours of incubation This of course means that in accepting the 
eight-hour zones we are taking the “ bacteriostatic ” level, the “ bacteri¬ 
cidal ” level IS related to the usually much smaller zone obtained after 
longer incubation This reasoning is substantiated by parallel serial 
dilution tube tests where the wide gap between bacteriostatic and 
bactericidal levels is obvious 

The Determination of the Sensitivity to Streptomycin 
OF Myco Tuberculosis 

The determination of the sensitivity of M tubeiculoszs to anti¬ 
biotics presents difficulties—among others, the particularly slow rate 
of growth of the organism in culture 

We have found that it is possible to use the disc diffusion technique 
for the sensitivity determination of this organism to streptomycin 
So far we have carried out only a limited number of tests and are 
attempting to improve the technique , we mention this merely to 
indicate that satisfactory zones of inhibition can be obtained 

Lowenstein-Jensen, or similar medium, is coagulated in Petri- 
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dishes so that the thickness of the medium is similar to that used for 
the routine sensitivity tests Material containing the tubercle bacillus 
(this may be a concentrate of sputum, etc , known to contain the 
bacillus, or an emulsion of a culture of the organism) is spread over 
the surface of the medium as uniformly as possible, and allowed to dry 
The discs of streptomycin (10 fig /disc) and Para-ammo salicylic 
(200 fig /disc) are then applied to the surface of the medium The 
space between the hd and the base of the Petri-dish is sealed with 
vaseline-paraffin wax mixture to prevent dessication, and the plates 
are incubated for the time required to produce visible growth Aeration 
of the cultures is carried out at the usual intervals 

Using the standard H 37 Rv strain of M tuberculosis (kindly 
supplied by Professor C P Beattie) the zones of inhibition obtained 
with the streptomycin disc correspond fairly well with the calculated 
zone for an organism sensitive to o 5 /ig /ml of streptomycin 

Satisfactory zones are frequently obtained within ten days, and 
as this IS possible with primary cultures of sputa, the method may have 
some practical application 

The Observation of the Presence or Absence of Synergistic 
Inhibitory Effect by Combinations of Antibiotics 

The combination of two or more antibiotics is being more widely 
used in treatment with or without definite evidence that the pathogens 
are more sensitive to the combination than to one or other of the com¬ 
ponents of the mixture, alone The effect of such a combination on 
bacteria can be shown when antibiotics are mixed in fluid media but 
has been more difficult to demonstrate with solid media using diffusion 
techniques Placing a disc of antibiotic A on top of a disc of anti¬ 
biotic B, or mce versa may not be very satisfactory as A may diffuse 
more rapidly and to a greater extent than B, so that all the inhibitory 
effect IS due to A, B being present m effective concentration only 
within the zone of inhibition due to A 

To forecast the synergistic effect of combinations of antibiotics we 
use the disc-diffusion method after the manner of Lamanna and Shapiro 
(1943) The sensitivity of the test organism to antibiotics A and B 
of the intended combination is determined in the usual way Next, a 
fresh culture plate is sown with the test organism, and discs of A and B 
are applied at a distance “ X ” mm apart, where X equals a -\-b , a being 
the radius of the zone of inhibition to antibiotic A, and b the radius 
of the zone to B After incubation the two zones of inhibition will 
just make contact and there will be a thin wedge of growth on either 
side of the point of contact of the zones When there is appreciable 
additive or synergistic inhibitory effect (Kolmer, 194S) of individually 
sub-inhibitory concentrations of antibiotics A and B, the growth in 
the area of the wedges will be inhibited and can be seen without 
difficulty 
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So far we have not attempted to interpret this in a quantitative 
manner 

Mutual interference of antibiotics may also be demonstrated by 
this method 

Comparison of the Disc Diffusion Method with Other 
Diffusion Methods and the Serial Dilution Tube 
Method 

The “ ditch ” (Fleming, 1929) and “ cylinder ” (Foster and Wood¬ 
ruff, 1943, Abraham, 1941, Foster and Woodruff, 1944) plate techniques 
give results comparable with the disc modification but they are infinitely 
more tedious, less accurate and give less easily reproducible results 

The serial dilution tube method is very much more laborious than 
the disc-diffusion method In routine work mistakes tend to occur more 
easily with this method, pipetting errors being especially common 
The medium must adequately support the growth of the test organism 
otherwise very discrepant results may be obtained When the disc- 
diflfusion method was carried out in parallel with the serial dilution 
tube method, closely similar results were obtained 

In one experiment, 100 consecutive cases of staphylococcal infection 
were taken and the sensitivity of the infecting organism determined 
by the screen test we have described for primary cultures , after sub¬ 
culture the sensitivity was again determined, both by the serial dilution 
tube method and by the diffusion method There was satisfactory 
correlation between the results of the screen test and those of the serial 
dilution tube test, and even closer agreement between the tests on 
subculture 95 of the 100 cases gave sensitivity results which agreed 
in all three tests Of the remaining $ cases, 3 gave results in the screen 
test which placed them in the “ relatively resistant ” zone of the peni¬ 
cillin graph , on subculture they proved to be fully resistant to 20 units 
by both the serial dilution tube method and by the disc method A 
fourth organism was “ sensitive ” by the screen test, and sensitive to 
I o unit/ml by the tests on subculture In the fifth case the organism, 
sensitive to o 2 units by the screen test and diffusion test on subculture, 
was found to be resistant to 20 units by the serial dilution tube method 

This experiment is typical of our experience and shows that the 
diffusion technique is as accurate as the more complicated tube test 
for all purposes In addition it has the advantage of simplicity, speed 
and easy reproductibility 

The Assay of Antibiotic Substances 

The number of requests to assay antibiotics in body fluids is small 
in a routing hospital laboratory 

Paper discs may be used to assay these substances and, within the 
limitations of the method, provides a very simple and rapid procedure 
The chief limitation is in the amount of antibiotic that can be detected 
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This corresponds to the smallest amount which will give an appreciable 
zone of inhibition around the disc , as the disc will only absorb o oi ml, 
the amount of antibiotic present in i o ml of the test fluid must be 
considerable The practical lower limits assayable for each antibiotic 
with the standard staphylococcus are as follows — 

TABLE XV 


Assayable Lower Limits tig jml 


Penicillin 

Streptomycin 

Chlorom) cetin 

Aureomj cm 

Terramycin 

2 0 

1 

IS 0 

75 0 

10 0 

10 0 


The sensitivity of the test may be increased by layering discs, one on top 
of the other, up to a maximum of 4, and this has been found to give 
fairly satisfactory results In this manner concentrations of penicillin 
of o 5 units per ml may be assayed 

The range of the test may also be increased by using a particularly 
sensitive organism for e^ch antibiotic This necessitates the construction 
of separate standard curves, and will not be considered here 

In our opinion the disc method is of value in assaying specimens 
of urine and other fluids where the concentration expected is high , 
it is also useful for checking assays on laboratory standard solutions of 
antibiotics 

The Method of Assay —The technique is the same as that described 
for determinations of the sensitivity of an organism except that the 
unknown quantity is the amount of antibiotic in the disc 

The standard staphylococcus in eighteen-hour broth culture, 100 
million cells per ml , is surface seeded on nutrient agar plates which 
are then dried for thirty minutes One ml of the fluid for assay may be 
added to 100 sterile discs in a bottle, or alternatively, individual discs 
may be soaked with the fluid by dipping The latter method is not quite 
so accurate but is more economical in discs Care must be taken not 
to carry over an excess of fluid, and this is best avoided by draining 
the disc against the side of the container 

The zones are read after eighteen-twenty hours , the concentration 
per disc or ml can be read off from the standard curve for the particular 
antibiotic concerned 


Discussion 

Clinical diagnosis is not a dependable guide to the microbial flora 
present and certainly not to their antibiotic sensitivity Bacteriological 
data not only serve as guides to the drug of choice, and alternatives, 
but also as an indication of the adequate dose 

Clinicians agree in principle that in most bacterial infections the 
sensitivity of the causative organism should be determined before 
chemotherapy is begun, but inadequate laboratory resources, incon- 
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veniently situated laboratories or delay in the receipt of laborator} 
advice make this difficult or often impossible Since progress has been 
made in the development of rapid laboratory techniques for the purpose, 
and the range of available antibiotics is still expanding—each with its 
own antimicrobial “spectrum”—it can be categorically stated that speci¬ 
mens should now be taken for bacteriological examination before these 
remedies are exhibited and that it is advisable to know the pre-treatment 
sensitivity of the causative organism Of course this may be impossible 
if no material containing the causative organism is available, or if, as 
in an emergency, it is necessary to give an antibiotic before the result 
of laboratory data is to hand 

The premature use of antibiotics for the alleviation of symptoms, 
e g pain or fever, or as an aid to diagnosis is to be deprecated This 
practice masks symptoms, delays effective treatment, and complicates 
laboratory identification of the causative organism, the bacteria 
assume bi/arre characters and growth may be temporarily reduced 
A woiking knowledge of the anti-microbial “spectrum” possessed 
by each of the five antibiotics in general use, is of advantage, but this 
has been perhaps over emphasised by those concerned in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of these drugs It should be remembered 
that all organisms of a particular group or species are alike in their 
sensitivity to one particular antibiotic , to give only a few examples, 
the antibiotic of choice for coagulase-positive staphylococci, strepto¬ 
cocci other than those of Lancefield’s Group A, and Gram-negative 
bacilli of wounds and of the urinary tract, can only be determined by a 
sensitivity test in each individual case 

In practice there is no reliable guide to the therapeutic use of anti¬ 
biotics othei than tn viti 0 sensitivity allied to clinical experience There 
arc individual cases in which the taking of a pre-treatment specimen 
for bacteriological examination is inexpedient there are others such as 
meningococcal meningitis in which the exhibition of a sulphonamide 
should not be delayed for sensitivity determination but in general the 
choice and dose of antibiotic should be guided by the bacteriological 
findings in each individual case 

The object of the work presented in this paper has been the adapta¬ 
tion of tests in connection with antibiotics to routine bacteriological 
pi ocedures in a hospital laboratory 

When the laboi atory and clinical points of view are correlated there 
IS no doubt that diffusion methods with solid media are the methods of 
choice , they show more cleat ly than other test methods the different 
ways in which an organism may react to antibiotics tv vitro 

Of the diffusion methods, the impregnated disc technique is the 
most simple and flexible We have adapted the technique to cover 
all antibiotic woi k likely to be required of a hospital laboratory and we 
have found the results adequate for practical purposes 

In most laboratories the staff engaged in preparing and settiryj- 
primary cultures could undeitake the screen test on every spec ^ 
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sent for bacteriological examination—^without excessive increase in the 
amount of work when the tests become routine Subculture sensitivity 
tests are a different matter, but one worker can undertake more than 100 
m a day if necessary, and the difference m time required to apply the 
separate discs for each additional antibiotic is small compared with 
the time taken in preparing and seeding the plates 

It IS suggested that sensitivity levels be reported m the form of 
descriptive words correlated with levels known to exist m body fluids 
when the patient is under treatment Owing to the higher levels of 
various antibiotics m the urine as compared with the concentration 
obtainable m the blood and tissue fluids, we use two scales for the 
interpretation of tn vitro levels 

It IS as well to remember that we are as yet at an elementary stage 
in correlating the clinical administration of antibiotics with in vitro 
sensitivity determinations designed to give some idea of the amount 
of antibiotic required 

It IS possible that the sensitivity determination, using the primary 
culture, gives a result which is actually more nearly related to in vivo 
conditions, especially when multiple species of organisms are concerned 
The mutual effect of the organisms on one another is coupled with the 
action of the antibiotic, so the test result may well differ from that 
obtained when the organisms are tested in pure subcultures 

If the discs are applied to primary culture plates, apparent anomalies 
may occasionally influence the reading of the result, the inhibition 
by a given antibiotic may differ under aerobic and ansrobic conditions 
It may be that the organism in vivo is subject to a reduced oxidation- 
reduction potential, in such a case the anaerobic sensitivity level would 
perhaps have greater significance As it is not possible to decide the 
actual conditions in the patient, it is our custom to report the lower 
level of sensitivity, where there is any clinical reason for so doing 

We believe that the study of the zone of inhibition surrounding 
the source of an antibiotic on a Petri-dish, can give a great deal of 
information about the action of the antibiotic on the organism under 
test, and that this information may be applicable to clinical work 
The appearance of a few resistant colonies within the zone of inhibition 
of the majority is of significance The merging of zones between two 
antibiotics is an indication of additive or synergistic inhibition The 
difference between the bactericidal and bacteriostatic effects of an 
antibiotic can be very clearly seen and would appear to have great 
significance with agents such as terramycin Using the serial dilution 
tube technique, visual end-points give sensitivity values which are 
lower than the bactericidal level determined by the recovery of viable 
cells from the apparently clear tubes This can be seen on diffusion 
plates where the well-marked zone of inhibition, present during the 
early hours of incubation, is encroached upon during the later hours 
Within the bactericidal concentration for the test organism, all cells 
on the surface of the medium are killed and at no time will there be 
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growth in the zone, no matter how long the plate is incubated This 
zone of complete inhibition corresponds to the bactericidal level Out¬ 
side the zone of complete inhibition the concentration falls to the 
bacteriostatic level and within the zone, corresponding to this second 
concentration, the cells on the surface of the medium are not killed ; 
the lag period of growth is increased Once this lag period is over, 
growth IS demonstrated by a fine haze over the surface of the medium 
spreading inwards to the periphery of the zone of complete inhibition 
With terramycin this zone of delayed growth or bactenostasis, is par¬ 
ticularly large, varying of course with the particular organism concerned 
Probably this has a distinct significance with regard to the outcome of 
treatment with this drug 

Summary 

Details are given whereby the disc method may be incorporated in 
the procedures of any hospital laboratory for all antibiotic work 

The methods described include a screening sensitivity test on 
primary plate cultures, a sensitivity test on subcultures, a method by 
which antibiotic synergism against any particular organism ma\ be 
observed, and lastly, a method for the assay of antibiotics in fluid 

The few simple materials required are available in an3’- hospital 
laboratory and no special culture media are necessary No tedious 
controls are involved and dilutions of antibiotics need be made only 
once in three months 

As a screening test the method may be allied with the usual pro¬ 
cedures involved in the isolation and identification of micro-organisms 
m hospital laboratories , the few additional manipulations are extremely 
simple and may be performed within a few seconds The incorporation 
of the technique in routine bacteriological examinations actually 
facilitates the isolation of micro-organisms present in many specimens , 
the organisms and their sensitivity to the various antibiotics can generally 
be reported from primary cultures—that is to sa}', within twenty-four 
hours of the time the specimen is received 

By merel}' measuring the diameter of the zone of inhibition the 
sensitivit\^ level and coefficient of resistance, compared with the 
standard stapltylococcus, may be obtained from standard graphs 
These are included in the text for terram3fcin, penicillin, streptomycin, 
Chloromycetin and aureom3^cin , assa3's may be performed with equal 
facility 

Experiments performed to test accuracy shov that this is adequate 
for clinical purposes In other respects it has practical advantages 
over other techniques 

We wish to thank Professor T T Mackie for his lielp and encouragement 
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STAPH AUREUS AIR INFECTION IN A 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 

By A T WALLACE, M D , D P H , and J P DUGUID, B Sc , M D 
From tJie Bacteriology Department, University of Edinburgh 

Newborn infants are especially susceptible to infection by Staph, 
aureus Even the well-run maternity hospital often has a high inci¬ 
dence of infection among the babies during their week or so of residence. 
Pemphigus neonatorum, minor septic skin lesions, umbilical sepsis, 
nasal infection, blepharitis and conjunctivitis are common, and some 
cases occur of staphylococcal pneumonia, meningitis and osteomyelitis 
(Cass, 1940 , Ludlam, 1947) 

Investigations such as those of Elliot, Gilhespie and Holland (1941), 
Duncan and Walker (1942) and Allison and Hobbs (1947) have shown 
that a majority of infections may occur in outbreaks due to distinct 
serological types of Staph aureus During the outbreak the epidemic 
strain is found in a multiplicity of sources in the hospital It occurs 
in the lesions of clinically infected infants, and also in the noses of 
healthy carriers who include a large proportion of the well infants, 
mothers and nurses Staph aureus contamination of the hands is 
likely to be present in as many as half of the nasal carriers Commonly 
the milk of nursing mothers is infected, but this is not thought to be an 
important source of infection for the infants , it appears that the breast 
usually receives the infection from an already infected child (Duncan 
and Walker) The epidemic staphylococcus may be present and viable 
on the infant’s garments and bedding, even after laundering, and in 
the floor dust and air of the hospital In a few observations made with 
“ settling plates,” Elliot, Gilhespie and Holland (1941) and Allison 
and Hobbs (1947) found Staph aureus to be present in the air of the 
hospital nurseries during outbreaks of pemphigus Allison and Hobbs 
regarded the degree of air infection as low , they concluded that the 
mam reservoir of infection was the nasal passages of healthy carriers 
among the nursing staff, and that the mam means of spread thence to 
the infants was probably by contact with the carrier’s hands , in addi¬ 
tion, infection from infant to infant by the commonly shared bath, 
towel and laundry was thought likely to play an important part 

The present investigation of Staph aureus infection m a maternity 
hospital unit was directed particularly to assessing the extent of infec¬ 
tion of the air For various reasons it was anticipated that airborne 
infection would prove to be of major importance Staph auuns 
^has been one of the pathogenic bacteria most commonly found in the 
air of occupied premises , for instance, in surgical operating theatres 
(Hart, 1937, 1938 , Hart and Schiebel, 1939 , Devenish and Miles, 

1939 , MacDonald, 1940), m surgical and burns wards (Miles et al, 

1940 , Bourdillon and Colebrook, 194b > Colebrook and Cawston, 
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1948), and in wards of an infants’ hospital (Brooks, Wilson and Blackfan, 
1942) In the case of other respiratory-tract bacteria which probably 
spread in the same way as Staph aufeus, the practice of aseptic nursing 
procedures for avoidance of contact spread has generally failed to 
prevent a high incidence of cross-infections m open multi-bed wards , 
on the other hand, cross-infections have been eliminated where the 
patients were isolated in single-bed cells designed to prevent airborne 
spread (Allison and Brown, 1937 , Wright, Shone and Tucker, 1941 , 
Stalker, Whatley and Wright, 1942 , Chappie, 1942) 

Circumstances of the Investigation 

The investigation was carrried out during sixteen weeks from 
I2th March to 2nd July 1947, '*^he maternity unit of a large general 

hospital m Edinburgh The unit consisted of several rooms opening 
into a common corridor, it included a mothers’ ward (26 X i6x 13 ft 
of nine beds), a large nursery (30x14X13 ft, of twenty-six cots), 
a small nursery (18X16X13 ft, of fourteen cots), a small washroom, 
a babies’ changing room, an isolation ward and offices The premises 
were clean and airy , the floors were of polished wood , the windows 
were large, of part-southerly exposure and usually kept open There 
was no appearance of overcrowding Most of the beds in the mothers’ 
ward and over half of the cots in each nursery were occupied during the 
period of the investigation The day and night nursing staffs together 
usually totalled twelve The nurses wore masks and gowns when 
attending the babies The babies were changed seven times a day 
or oftener, and were taken at four-hourly intervals to the mothers’ 
ward for nursing In the course of medical examinations, toilet, 
bed-making, serving meals and domestic cleaning, the ward and 
nurseries were entered frequently by doctors, nurses and ward maids , 
visitors were admitted only to the mothers’ ward Mother and child 
remained in hospital for about ten days 

During the spring of 1947 the maternity unit reported a high inci¬ 
dence of Staph aureus infections , this prevalence continued throughout 
the period of the investigation Among the infants, septic skin lesions 
and conjunctivitis were especially common, and there was one fatal 
case of staphylococcal pneumonia Among the mothers, there were 
cases of breast abscess, boils, conjunctivitis and Caesarian wound 
infection due to Staph awieus The taking of nasal swabs on one 
occasion revealed a high incidence of healthy carriers , 2 out of 7 
nurses and 11 out of 26 babies carried Staph atiieus in the nostrils 

Experimental Methods 

Two methods were used for examining the bacterial content of the 
air , namely, exposure of culture plates to direct sedimentation of 
infected particles (“ settling plates ”), and use of the slit sampler of 
Bourdillon, Lidwell and Thomas (1941) The “ settling plates ” 
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presented i o sq in of culture medium surface , they were left open on 
a table m the centre of the room The slit sampler was run at i cu ft 
per minute, with a slit-plate distance of 2 mm , it was placed centrally 
in the room at about 3 ft above the floor No person was allowed to 
approach closely to the slit sampler, except the observer at the time of 
changing plates 

Four different culture media were used (i) nutrient agar (i per cent, 
meat extract, i per cent peptone, ^ per cent sodium chloride and 2 per 
cent agar), (2) blood agar (nutrient agar with 5 per cent horse blood), 
(3) MacConkey agar (2 per cent peptone, ^ per cent sodium tauro- 
cholate, i per cent lactose, 2 per cent agar and neutral red to tint), 
and (4) salt-milk agar (nutrient agar with 20 per cent milk and 7 per 
cent sodium chloride) The batch of MacConkey agar used gave good 
growth of Staph aureus with enhancement of pigmentation, and 
inhibited growth of many other airborne species Similarly, the salt- 
milk agar was partially selective for Staph aureus because of its 7 per 
cent salt content (Chapman, 1945) and enhanced pigmentation because 
of its milk content (Christie and Keogh, 1940) Plates were incubated 
aerobically at 37° C for twenty-four hours and then left at room 
temperature for a further twenty-four hours The colonies were 
counted with the aid of a plate microscope All golden-coloured 
colonies which resembled Staph auretis were subcultured and tested 
for coagulase production , only the coagulase positive strains were 
recorded as Staph aureus 

Twenty-Four Hours Settling Plate Observations 

Observations with settling plates exposed for a continuous twenty- 
four-hour period were made on each of forty days chosen at intervals 
between 12th March and 2nd July, a MacConkey plate and a salt- 
milk agar plate were exposed in each room Staph aureus was thereby 
recovered from the air of the maternity unit on thirty-six of the forty 
days on twenty-six of forty days in the large nursery, on twenty-six 
of forty days in the small nursery, on eleven of fourteen days in the 
mothers’ ward and on fourteen of twenty-three days in the washroom 
The number of Staph aureus colonies obtained was small, seldom 
more than two or three per plate, the number did not vary much 
between the different rooms, nor between different weeks throughout 
the investigation 

Slit Sampler and Settling Plate Observations During 

Mornings 

On seven days during the investigation period, parallel observations 
with silt sampler and settling plates were made during the morning 
In one of the nurseries, or in the mothers’ ward, air sampling was 
carried out continuously from 7 30 a m till 2pm, the period of the 
day when the wards vere busiest and the air infection presumably 
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highest MacConkey plates were used in the slit sampler on six occa¬ 
sions, and nutrient agar plates on the seventh , 25 cu ft of air was 
taken on to each plate in the slit sampler during the first twenty-five 
minutes of each successive half-hour throughout the morning Con¬ 
currently, a blood-agar settling plate was exposed during each twenty- 
five-mmute period As a rough measure of the amount of activity 
in the ward during the taking of each sample, a record was made 
of the number of “ entrances,” that is the number of occasions on 
which a doctor, nurse or maid entered the ward 

The results of the seven experiments are summarised in Table I, 

TABLE I 

Atr Contaminattoii with Staph aureus and oilier Bacteria in a Maternity Hospital 
{Shows for each day the average number of bacteria carrying particles per cu ft 
of air taken by the slit sampler, and the average number recovered per 10 sq in 
settling plate per hour) 


Date of experiment — 

18/6 

as/6 

M/s 

ai/s 

a 8/5 

4/6 

2/7 

Overall 

Room — 

Large 

Large 

iSmall 

bmall 

Mothers 

Mothers 

Mothers 

Average 


Nursery 

Nursery 

Nursery 

Nursery 

Ward 

Ward 

Ward 

Number of entrances 

136 

55 


SI 

200 

80 

114 


Amount of \ entilation — 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Great 

Very 

Great 

Great 

Medium 


Slit sampler • — 









Cubic ft. of air sampled 

335 

300 

300 

300 

325 

275 

300 


All bactena per 

cu ft 

S 0 

5 2 

S 1 

1 5 

e)2 

xo 6 

14 2 

7 4 

Staph aur^Mrpercu fc 

0 040 

0 037 

0 027 

0 0X0 

0 100 

0 040 

0 030 

0 04 

Settling plates t — 

Plate nours exposure 

si 

A 


5 

S 

4 i 

5 


All bactena per 

place hour 

43 

30 


21 

no 

87 

233 

71 

0 46 

Staph aureus per plate 

0 9 

0 S 


0 2 

I 0 

0 24 

0 2 

hour 










* MacConLey agar plates except in experiment 2/7 when nutrient agar was U'^ed 
t xo sq in blood agar plates 


and the detailed observations for one experiment in the large nursery 
are shown in Table II In the seven days a total of 2125 cu ft of air 
was examined with the slit sampler , this was found to contain eighty- 
five particles carrying Staph aureus, an average of o 04 per cu ft 
Some Staph aureus were found present in the air in each room and on 
each day, the average numbers for the different days varied from 001 
to o 10 per cu ft The results of the examinations with the settling 
plates were in general agreement with the slit sampler results , Staph 
atireus was recovered from the air on all of the seven days, the overall 
average recovery rate being o 46 infected particles per 10 sq in plate 
per hour 

The amount of Staph aureus air contamination did not show 
obvious correlation either with the concurrent amount of activity as 
measured by the number of “ entrances,” or with the amount of venti¬ 
lation as judged by the extent of window opening and the sensation of 
draught The heaviest Staph aureus air contamination occurred on 
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the occasion when the ventilation was greatest namely, m the mothers’ 
ward on 28th May, a breezy and sunny day when all windows were 
fully open and a strong draught was felt almost continuously 

The Staph aureus colonies comprised o 70 per cent of all colonies 
on the MacConkey plates exposed in the slit sampler (six experiments) 
and o 68 per cent of all colonies on the blood-agar settling plates (six 
experiments) 


Discussion 

Throughout sixteen weeks when infections were prevalent, Staph 
aureus was found to be present almost constantly in the air of the 
maternity ward and nurseries The number of infected particles found 

TABLE II 

Air Contamination 'with Staph aureus and other Bacteria in Large Nursery 
during Morning of 18/A June 


Time 

§ 

C 

n 

Colonies per 25 cu ft of Air by Slit 
Sampler • 

Colonies per 25 Minutes per lo sq in 
Settling Plate t 









All Bacteria 

S/aj^/z aureus 

All Bactena 

Staph aureus 

07 30 25 

IS 

180 

0 

18 

0 

0800 25 

20 

160 

0 

26 


08 30 55 

17 

140 

0 

23 

0 

09 00 25 


196 

0 

33 


09 30 55 


120 

0 

6 


10 00 25 

12 

200 

0 

26 


10 30 55 

5 

132 

I 

22 


1:00 25 

n 

216 

0 

19 

0 

II 30 55 

13 

204 

1 

18 

0 

12 00 25 

14 

154 

4 

23 


12 30 55 


53 

0 

14 


I 00 25 


48 

I 

5 


I 30 55 


104 

6 

6 

0 


* MacConkey agar plates 
t Blood agar plates 


in the air was small Nevertheless, because of the large volume of air 
respired, the amount of air infection observed was sufficient to ensure 
that each adult and baby would inhale Staph aureus on many occasions 
while in the hospital The average morning air contamination was 
o 04 Staph aureus-z^xvyva.'g particles per cu ft If in each day the air 
contamination continued at this level for the fourteen daytime hours 
and at zero for the ten quiet night hours, then, on average, about 
twelve Staph au) eus-carrymg particles would have been inhaled per 
day by an adult respiring 500 cu ft of air, and one Staph aureus- 
carrying particle by a newborn child respiring 44 cu ft (Nelson, 1946) 
The settling plate results give a measure of the danger from sedi¬ 
mentation of airborne infected particles on to the face and other exposed 
parts of the baby A Staph aureus-carrymg particle would be received 
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per 10 sq m of exposed surface in each two or three hours during a 
morning in the nursery 

If a single infected particle, containing perhaps from i to too 
Staph auretis cells, be sufficient to initiate infection, then the amount 
of Staph auieus air contamination discovered in the hospital was 
clearly enough to account for a very high incidence of infection among 
the inmates, even for universal infection of the babies within a day or 
two of birth On the other hand, it is sometimes argued that initiation 
of infection normally requires contamination by a large number of 
bacteria, and can seldom follow receipt of the small numbers which 
are transmitted by the air , then, it is suggested that the large number 
of bacteria which constitute an adequate infective dose will be trans¬ 
mitted most commonly by contact and handling However, there are 
reasons why one should not too readily assume that especially large 
numbers of pathogenic bacteria are likely to be transmitted by contact 
The experiments of Ostermann (1908) have shown that only a \ery 
small proportion, usually less than i in 10,000 of the bacteria on a 
contaminated hand are transferred to a clean hand by the act of hand¬ 
shaking In the present investigation a series of “ handling ” tests 
were made with two profuse nasal carriers of Staph aureus, each test 
on a different day The surface of a culture plate was heavily handled 
by the carrier with the fingers, knuckles and palmar eminences of 
both hands Staph aureus was obtained on the plate m most tests 
in thirteen of fifteen tests with one carrier and in five of six tests with 
the other However, the number of Staph aureus colonies obtained 
was small, it varied from i to 112 per plate and averaged only 13 per 
plate These obser\'’ations suggest that as a rule only small numbers 
of Staph aureus will be transmitted by contact with the contaminated 
hands of nasal carriers Heavier infection by handling may well be 
caused by “ deep ” skin earners, persons whose hands are colonised 
and not merely contaminated by the staphylococci (Gilliespie, Devenish 
and Cowan, 1939) , however, such skin carriers are relatively 
uncommon 

The anterior nares constitute the main natural habitat of Staph 
aureus , presumably this is the site most favourable to the initial 
establishment of colonisation It is thus suggested that the spread of 
Staph aureus is in the first place mainly airborne, a small number of 
staphylococci being inhaled, caught in the anterior nares and there 
greatly multiplied From the infected nose of an infant, large numbers 
of staphylococci may then be spread during bathing and toilet to skin 
abrasions, the conjunctiva and other susceptible parts of the body where 
they give rise to clinical infections 

The mam source of the staphylococcal contamination of the hospital 
air was probably dust from bedding (Bourdillon and Colebrook, 1946), 
from personal clothing (Duguid and Wallace, 194S) and from hand¬ 
kerchiefs (Dumbell, Lovelock and Low bury, 1948) In wew of our 
previous finding that very little Staph auieus contamination of air was 
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produced by the sneezing- of nasal carriers (Duguid and Wallace, 1948), 
we conclude that the air infection was not due in any important degree 
to the secretion droplet-nuclei described by Chausse (1913) and Wells 

(1934) 

Summary 

(i) Throughout sixteen weeks during an outbreak of Staph aureus 
infections in a maternity hospital, the bacterial content of the air in 
two nurseries, a mothers’ ward and a washroom was repeatedly 
observed by use of a slit sampler and of settling plates 

(2) Air contamination with small numbers of Staph auteus was 
present almost constantly, being found in at least one room on forty- 
three out of forty-seven days on which examinations were made 

(3) During seven mornings a total of 2125 cu ft of air was taken 
by the slit sampler from the nurseries and ward On average this 
contained o 04 Staph aureus-c’&rryxn^ particles per cu ft, these 
comprising about o 7 per cent of all bacteria-carrying particles collected 
On this basis it was calculated that while residing in the hospital an 
infant would inhale about one Staph awr^M^-carrying particle per day, 
and an adult about a dozen 

(4) Observations made with settling plates showed that during the 
mornings Staph aureus particles were falling from the air at the average 
rate of o 46 particles per 10 sq in per hour 

(5) Experiments were made in which culture plates were heavily 
handled by nasal carriers Only small numbers of Staph aureus 
colonies were obtained on each plate It was concluded that Staph 
aureus would not be transmitted in much larger numbers by contact 
and handling than by the air 

We are indebted to Professor T J Mackie for Ins interest and advice 
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NOTES 


I BEG to announce that the College at the Annual Meeting held on Thursday, 
6 th December, elected Dr William Alister Alexander as 
President, and Drs Leyboume Stanley Patrick Davidson, 
of Edinburgh Douglas James Acworth Kerr, Douglas Naim Nicholson, 
Ranald Malcolm Murray-Lyon, James Gilbert Murdoch 
Hamilton and Thomas Anderson as Members of Council, and that there¬ 
after the College elected Dr Douglas James Acworth Kerr as Vice-President 
The Council of the College elected the following Oflfice-Bearers —^John 
Alastair Bruce, t d , Treasurer , J Halhday Croom, M B , Secretary and 
Regtstrar , D M Lyon, m d , Honorary Librarian , Alexander Macfie, w s , 
Clerk , H J B Dunlop, c a , Auditor 


NEW BOOKS 

Any Questions ? From tlie British Medical Journal Pp xii-f 240 London 
British Medical Association 1951 Price 7s 6d 

This booklet is a collection of the more interesting questions and answers taken 
from the British Medical Journal It is grouped systematically, each section con¬ 
taining a brief summary of recent advances, views on controversial problems and 
explanatory notes on medical terminology This book is ideally suited for bed-time 
browsing, the only drawback being its brevity, but this year’s popularity may well 
stimulate the editors to correct this rare fault m future volumes 

Clinical Urography—An Atlas and Textbook of Roentgenologic Diagnosis By 
William F Braasch, md, and John L Emmett, md Pp v-f736, with 
1361 figures London W B Saunders Company Price 1255 net 

This excellent publication is precisely what its sub-title claims it to be 
From the wealth of the radiological files of the Mayo Clinic the authors would 
appear to have included examples of each and every variant of normal and pathological 
urogram These are reproduced with a clarity of illustration and description which 
makes this a most readable and instructive volume 

The book is planned on a pathological rather than an anatomical basis, and each 
chapter concludes with an extensive but deliberately selected bibliography The 
text includes detailed notes of the technique employed in the various methods of 
examination by which the radiograms were obtained These methods include 
demonstrations of the radiological value of vascular patterns obtained by aortography 
and the examination of the genital tract in the male 

This is a most comprehensive volume, and is one which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, fills a long-felt gap in the urologist’s library It is not only a valuable 
textbook for the post-graduate student but is a complete guide and reference work 
on the subject for the practising surgeon 

The volume is, of course, produced and bound in the manner we have grown 
to expect of the W B Saunders Company 

Child Care By Agatha H Bowley Pp xix-l-203 Edinburgh E &• S 
Livingstone Ltd 1951 Price los 6d net 
Any person interested in the care of children will appreciate Agatha Bow^y s 
new book In it she gives an admirable account of the various ways in whic 
illegitimate children may be brought up, together with details of the relevant Acts 0 
Parliament and a useful bibliography 
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Health and the Citizen By Joseph V W 4 LKER Pp 158 London Holhs 6L 
Carter 1951 Price los 6d 

This IS a thoughtful and thought-provoking book written by a medical officer 
of health who has learnt from his own experience that medicine is concerned no less 
with Welfare than with Health The author writes of the family as the social unit 
and considers those factors which, in an industnahsed, urbanised society, affect its 
health and welfare He has wise things to say concerning the problems created by 
the ageing of the population and considers work and play, neighbourhood and 
community, m their medical aspects His therapy for very many of the more senous 
sicknesses from which a modem society suffers is denved not from the British 
Pharmacopma but from the Bible, and not from the Old Testament but from the New 

The Physician as a Man of Letters, Scienee and Action ByT K Moero Pp 259 

Edinburgh E 6L S Livingstone 1951 Price 25s 

This attractive volume is virtually a dictionary of eminent medical men who have 
distinguished themselves in vanous fields, and is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
book which appeared in 1933 It does not claim to be complete, and the reader 
wiU seek in vain for Paracelsus, Vesalius and Harvey On the other hand, he will 
make the acquaintance of many new friends, rescued by the author from an un¬ 
accountable obscurity Most of the potted biographies consist merely of a few^ 
sentences, but it is not surprising that Professor Monro allows his pen to run on, 
as he deals with such giants as Sir Thomas Browne and Sir William Osier The 
arrangement of categories has been accomplished with much skill they are tw enty-five 
in number, proceeding from poets and dramatists, through literature, law, philosophy, 
science, sport and even crime, until at length we meet “ Some students of medicine 
who never qualified,” among them Darwin, Galileo and Goethe It is interesting 
to find among the literary doctors, Harry Roberts, Dan McKenzie, and that favounte 
of those who were boys in the nineties, Gordon Stables This is certainly not a 
book which can be read from cover to cover Yet it is not merely a reference work, 
and It IS never dull An ideal bedside book, it will enable many a tired doctor to 
end the day in company with the immortals, even though the claims of some of them 
to immortality are hardly enviable Among the pirates is Thomas Dover, among 
the criminals, Hawley Harvey Crippen, and, although it seems hardly fair to place 
him in such company, Alexander Cameron of Lochiel Although not illustrated, 
the volume is well produced, and there is a good biographical index as well as a 
general index 

Patterns of Disease as a Basis of Physiologic Pathology By Frank L ApperL 4, 
MA,MD,DSC,FRCP Pp XIII+4S6, With 87 illustrations London J B 
Lippincott & Company 1951 Pnee 63s net 
The author has written a book combining applied physiology with patholog) 
Each disease is presented in its initial stages and each step in its progression is 
followed The biochemical changes are discussed first and then the altered function, 
altered anatomy and the final cure or death The compensatory mechanisms adopted 
by the body throughout these diseases are discussed fully yet concisely The diagrams 
are clear and the illustrations excellent 

This book can be highly recommended to both undergraduate and post-graduate 

Brampton Hospital Reports, volume XIX 1950 Pp vii-|- 199 To be had from 
the Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S W 3 Price 12s fid 
This volume consists of eighteen papers most of which have already appeared 
in recent medical journals Two, however, are published here for the first time 
These are an article on “ Education and Management of the Sanatorium Patient ” 
and a valuable ten year follow' up of patients with empyema complicating artificial 
pneumothorax Most of the papers deal wnth diseases of the chest This \aluable 
publication is a great credit to the Staff of the Brompton 
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Systemic Ophthalmology Edited by Arnold Sorsby Pp \iv+7i2, with 38 
colour plates London Butterworth <SL Co (Publishers) Ltd 1951 Pnce 
84s net 

This book, the work of thirty-four contributors, may best be described as a 
collection of monographs covering a variety of subjects in the wide field of ophthal¬ 
mology in relation to general medicine 

Although, as is stated in the preface to this volume, the field covered by systemic 
ophthalmology has probably become too large to be covered satisfactorily by either 
a physician or by an ophthalmic surgeon, the alternative selected m this case, namely 
to seek the collaboration of more than thirty authors, can hardly fail to result in a 
lack of continuity of thought and outlook, features which were so essential a part 
of the great medical textbooks of the past While certain sections of this book are 
authorative summaries of present-day knowledge, others are more superficial m their 
approach and detract from the value of the book as a whole The section on the 
relationship of prematurity to ocular anomalies in post-natal development is an 
excellent summary of the problems which may confront the clinician, particular 
attention being paid to the subject of retrolental fibroplasia Chronic bacterial 
infections such as tuberculosis, sarcoidosis and brucellosis are discussed in a chapter 
which is not only authoritative but most beautifully illustrated, and the chapters on 
endocrine disorders and cranio-cerebral injuries, as they affect the eyes, are also 
excellent 

There is no doubt that this well-produced volume contains much that will be of 
interest and value both to the physician and to the ophthalmic surgeon 


The Versatile Victorian By ZACHARY CoPE, MD Pp \i-f-i79, illustrated 
London Harvey &. Blythe 1951 Price 12s 6d 

Sir Henry Thompson, Bart, lived from 1820 to 1904, thus covering the whole of 
the Victorian era He was born of a middle-class family and was unequipped with 
the advantages gained from education at a public school or University, yet rose by 
his own ability and effort to a position in which he mingled with ease with the most 
distinguished people of his generation and he left his mark upon the Victorian Age 

Thompson turned to surgery and specialised m urology The author traces his 
career from student days at University College Hospital through the various stages 
of advancement till he became a leading consultant and the friend of royalty This 
versatile surgeon had many interests other than his profession and it is necessary to 
deal with these separately Thus there are chapters on the connoisseur and dilettante, 
the artist, the writer, the traveller and the social reformer The story covers a period 
of wonderful advances which revolutionised surgery and raised the status and 
importance of the profession It also gives a wonderful picture of Victorian England 
and the great men of the day The author is to be congratulated on the production 
of a first-class biography of an outstanding surgeon and a man of many parts 

Atlas of Histologic Diagnosis in Surgical Pathology By Karl T Neubuerger, 
with a section on Exfoliative Cytology by Walter T Wikle Pp x-f46o, 
with 880 illustrations London Baillifere, Tindall &. Cox 1951 Price 84s 
net 

The histopathologist is continually being confronted with new problems for reasons 
such as rarity of the disease, unfamilianty with the field or unusual nature of the 
cellular reaction Consequently, a senes of photomicrographs with appropriate 
legends covering routine surgical practice so widely as is achieved in this volume 
will find acceptance with the histopathologist at all stages in his career Reference 
IS facilitated by a regional arrangement and ample index, while a section on exfoliative 
cvtology adds topical prestige Photography and reproduction are good, but a future 
edition might with advantage include suitably selected subjects m colour 
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Oral and Dental Diseases By Hubert H Stones, md, mds, fds, rcs 
Second Edition Pp xix+ioii, with 959 illustrations, 91 in colour Edin¬ 
burgh E &. S Livingstone Price 

This excellent book, first printed in 1948, is now deservedly in its second edition 

While the mam features remain as before, all the chapters have been revised 
and brought up to date by the addition of new material and by the inclusion of the 
latest references The chapter on the etiology of dental caries has been rewritten and 
this difficult subject is now presented m a form which is comprehensive and concise 

The chapters on malocclusion of the teeth, maldevelopment of the jaws, stomatitis 
and allied diseases of the oral mucosa, odontomes and tumours, have all been amended 
and partially rewritten and there is little doubt that a considerable improvement 
has resulted 

One great advantage of the book is that it is written m simple language and is, 
therefore, readily understandable by undergraduate students The fact that the 
whole field of oral pathology has been adequately covered makes it also suitable for 
post graduate students studying for higher qualifications 

The publishers deserve to be complimented on the exceedingly high standard 
of their work, which has added greatly to the value of the book 

Clinical Hematology By Maxwell M Wintrobe, m d , ph d Third Edition 
Pp 1048, with 220 illustrations and 17 plates London Henry Kimpton 
1951 Price 90s net 

A new edition of “ Wintrobe ” has come to mean quite an event m haematology 
and It IS a pleasure to find this splendid textbook brought once again so completely 
abreast of the times Though enlarged by 180 pages, it retains its freshness as a 
balanced and critical presentation of the growing field of knowledge in blood disorders, 
and the important advances made since the last edition in 1946 have been woven into, 
rather than merely added to, the text Though essentially American m outlook, 
the extensive bibliography adequately covers the world-wide literature, and the 
volume remains a standard work for all interested m haematology 

Principles and Practice of Obstetrics By J P Greenhill and J B De Lee 
Pp x-p 1020, with 1140 on 864 figures London W B Saunders Company 
1951 Price 60s 

Under the authorship of J P Greenhill, this edition has been carefully revised 
so that Its reputation, established m the days of the late J B De Lee, as an up to date 
book of reference, rather than a textbook, is maintained Numerous authorities 
have contributed sections on their special subjects, others have revised chapters 
for the author, or supplied data A bibliography is appended to each chapter 
Extensive summarisation of original articles, such as Sheehan’s on Shock, duly 
acknowledged, are incorporated m the text, yet throughout, the author expresses 
his personal opinion on controversial matters, or his preference for a given technique 
when a choice is available With changing views and practices, it is difficult to know 
what to retain or discard m a new edition, and it is interesting to note that the passage 
of a metreurynter into the uterus in the treatment of placenta prmvia is still illustrated 
and described m detail, albeit the text is in the small print used elsewhere for histoncal 
notes 

Beautifully reproduced figures, of which 194 are m colour, liberally illustrate 
the text and are, as before, a valuable feature of tins work 
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CLEARANCE TESTS OF RENAL FUNCTION 
By C P STEWART, D Sc , Ph D 

Introduction 

It is probably fair to say that clearance tests provide the most potent 
means at present available for the study of the normal mechanism 
of urine secretion as well as of abnormal renal function This does 
not deny the fundamentally important contributions which other 
methods, often vastly different in character, have made in the past 
and may well continue to make m the future , but it emphasises the 
peculiar advantages of clearance tests for the study of renal function 
in living man Nevertheless, clearance tests have their limitations 
(sometimes ill-defined or insufficiently appreciated) so that inter¬ 
pretation of the results of such tests can be difficult and may even be 
misleading The aim of this lecture is to outline the basis and scope 
of clearance tests, and to point out some of the difficulties in technique 
and interpretation which at present limit their usefulness It is an 
aim too ambitious for a single lecture because the subject is vast and 
rapidly growing , nor is any finality in sight with respect either to 
technique or to interpretation , yet I may hope at least to provide 
a bare outline with some hints which may indicate how the details 
may be filled in And for a very full and masterly summary of the 
whole subject, may I at once refer you to Homer Smith’s classic book 
on The Kidney, Structure and Function in Health and Disease 
Had Homer Smith not, himself, been one of the great builders of our 
modern corpus of knowledge of renal function, we would still owe 
him an immense debt of gratitude for that book alone 


Modern Theory of Renal Function 


It is desirable to begin by summarising the modern views on the 
mechanism of urine secretion since these views have been reached by 
considering evidence drawn from many, varied, sources and since 
they must, so long as they remain acceptable in the light of all existing 
evidence, be the basis for the interpretation of clearance measurements 
The glomeruli possess, in the endothelium of the glomerular 
capillaries and the basement membrane, a filter which offers no 
obstruction to the passage of small molecules of non-electrolytes or 
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small ions (except such as is imposed by the Donnan equilibrium) 
but retains macro-particles such as protein ions, fat droplets, and, 
a fortiori^ blood cells This filter, by a physical process, allows the 
formation of the “ glomerular filtrate,” m which the filtered substances 
are present in the same concentrations per unit volume of water as in 
the original plasma, except where the Donnan effect has interfered 
Glomerular filtration is thus envisaged as a passive process of which 
the rate depends on the area of the filter (the number of active glomeruli), 
the supply of material (rate of plasma flow to the active nephrons) 
and the filtration pressure (depending on the blood pressure, the 
osmotic pressure of the non-filterable particles, etc ) , the separation 
achieved by the glomeruli thus depends for its driving force on cardiac 
activity The active work of the kidney itself is done during the 
passage of the glomerular filtrate through the tubules There some 
of the constituents are reabsorbed (e g water, sodium, chloride, glucose, 
urea, etc) whilst others are increased in concentration by actual 
tubular excretion (e g creatinine, potassium) These activities are not 
continuous throughout the whole length of the tubule Thus the 
proximal tubule reabsorbs water along with sodium ions (and their 
equivalent of chlorine ions) so that tonicity and /H remain unaltered , 
concentration and acidification of the urine occur in the distal tubule 
Such finer points as these, and the question of the mechanism, which 
may perhaps involve enzyme activity, of the transport of molecules 
into and out of the tubule cells, are not yet of immediate importance 
to a consideration of renal clearance, however much they may become 
so in the future and however essential they may be, even now, for a 
full understanding of renal function 

Renal Clearance and its Measurement 
The concept of clearance, particularly as it has recently been 
developed, was implicit in the earlier work of Rehberg and even in 
the formulae of Ambard, Addis and others designed to express the 
excretory capacity of the diseased, in relation to the normal, kidney 
These workers, dissatisfied with the crude tests of renal function 
based solely on urii\e analyses, and realising the dependence of the 
rate of excretion of (eg) urea on the concentration in the blood had 
attempted to find some means of formulating the relationship Indeed 
Addis conceived the idea that part of the blood flowing through the 
kidney might be regarded as passing unchanged, whilst the urea was 
completely removed from the remainder Their efforts were further 
developed by Van Slyke and his collaborators who were the first to 
employ the term ‘‘ clearance ” which they defined as the volume of 
blood which must be cleared of urea to provide the amount excreted 
in the urine in one minute The term ” clearance ” is perhaps 
analogous to the term ” vitamin ” the invention of which was so 
important in focussing attention on the ” accessory food factors 
which Hopkins had previously described 
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Since It IS the plasma which is filtered by the glomeruli, and since 
there is rarely (if ever) sufficiently free and rapid interchange between 
the blood cells and the plasma for the former to be appreciably 
“ cleared ” during passage through the kidney, it is now customary 
to consider plasma clearances and to extend the term to describe the 
excretion of any substance Obviously the clearance can only be 
virtual and not actual, for all the blood flowing through the kidney 
IS partially cleared instead of some of the blood being completely 
cleared as the definition suggests It is perhaps preferable, therefore, 
while retaining the well-estabhshed term, to define it as the rate of 
excretion of the test substance in relation to the concentration of that 
substance in the plasma 

With either definition, if V is the volume of urine produced per 
minute, the concentration of substance a: per ml of urine and Pa: 
the concentration per ml of plasma, the amount of x excreted in one 


minute is and this amount is contained in 


HZ ml 


of plasma. 


so that this final expression represents the plasma clearance of a: 

The determination of plasma clearance demands the measurement 
of V, and P,, It is necessary to obtain V by collecting urine 
over a not very prolonged, measured, period of time, the bladder 
being completely emptied at the beginning and end of the period , 
this necessity has led to the very general use of catheterisation with 
careful saline rinsing of the bladder During this collecting period, 
P, must be constant or must alter in such a way that its mean value 
during the period can be calculated , this has led to the practice, 
when dealing with “ foreign ” substances of giving an intravenous 
“ priming ” injection of the test substance and thereafter maintaining 
a constant P^ by infusion at constant rate These technical procedures 
militate against the wide use of clearance determinations except for 
research purposes and, with the object of developing procedures more 
suitable for routine diagnostic purposes, many attempts have been 
made to simplify the technique One of these will be discussed later 
Where it is desired to measure the clearance of a normal urine 
constituent {e g urea) of which the plasma concentration can be induced 
to remain nearly constant over a long period, it usually suffices to 
collect urine over so long a time (e g 60 for 120 mins ) that errors due 
to incomplete voluntary emptying of the bladder are minimised, and 
the simple technique of the " Van Slyke Urea Clearance Test ” is 
satisfactory for ordinary purposes 


The Significance of Clearance Measurements 

The “ maximal ” " standard ” clearance 

formulae of Van Slyke and his collaborators suffice to gi\e useful 
rmation concerning the renal functional efficiency, although the 
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latter of these expressions is somewhat artificial , it does not represent 
a real clearance but only an approximate prediction of what the clear¬ 
ance would be if V = I o, based on the assumption that for values 
of V below 2 o c c /mm , the clearance is proportional to VV 

Measurement of the urea clearance, or indeed the measurement 
of the clearance of an)'- substance can, by itself, give no information 
about the mechanism by which the test substance is excreted or, 
consequently, about the efficiency of the individual parts of the 
mechanism That becomes possible only if a standard of reference 
can be found—a clearance measurement which assesses one single 
part of the excretory mechanism Since glomerular filtration is an 
essential step in the excretion of every substance however it may 
be treated in the tubules, it is measurement of the glomerular filtration 
rate which is fundamental to the interpretation of all clearance 
measurements Briefly, it is obvious that if a substance can be found 
to be filtered completely by the glomeruli but to be quite unaffected 
(whether by reabsorption or active excretion) by tubular activity, the 
amount of that substance excreted in the urine each minute (UV) 
IS the amount filtered per minute by the glomeruli, and its clearance 
/UV\ 

\ I represents the volume of plasma filtered per minute— 

the glomerular filtration rate Equall) obviously, any substance 
having a clearance lower than that of this standard substance must 
be partly reabsorbed by the tubules , anything with a higher clearance 
must have been additionally excreted by the tubules It is presupposed 
that if a substance is reabsorbed by the tubules it is not excreted by 
them, and conversely that there is no reabsorption of a substance 
which IS excreted by the tubules It is on this basis that clearance 
tests are currently interpreted The supposition is, however, not 
universally accepted and it is possible that the observed reabsorption 
(or excretion) really represents the resultant of both processes, one 
substance being reabsorbed to a greater extent than it is excreted, 
whilst another is predominantly excreted 

Glomerula 7 Filtration Rate —The first to appreciate this seems to 
have been Rehberg who, chiefly because it was concentrated in the 
urine to a greater extent than any other known substance (at that 
time—1926), recommended creatinine, after administration of a test 
dose, as a measure of glomerular filtration rate Although there is 
strong evidence that, in man, creatinine can be excreted by the tubules, 
the reliability of this substance is still under dispute, and the reference 
substance most usually employed is inulin This fructose poly¬ 
saccharide with a true molecular weight of about 5000 and a diffusion 
coefficient corresponding to an apparent molecular weight of 15,000, 
was suggested independently by Richards, Westfall and Bott, and by 
Jolhffe and Smith , its establishment as the generally accepted means 
of measuring glomerular filtration rate is largely due to Smith and 
his co-workers 
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Effective Renal Plasma Flow —It will be necessary at a later 
stage to discuss the validity of the claim that inulm permits measure¬ 
ment of the glomerular filtration rate but for the moment it may be 
accepted Consideration of the reasoning which led to appreciation 
of the circumstances in which glomerular filtration rate can be 
determined shows that a second standard of reference is at least 
theoretically possible If there exists a substance which by glomerular 
filtration supplemented by tubular excretion is completely removed 
from the plasma during one passage through the kidney, so that all 
the plasma supplied to the functioning nephrons is “ cleared,” the 
clearance of that substance must be equal to the effective renal plasma 
flow Such a substance, it is claimed, has been found in diodone 
and in j!>-amino-hippuric aad, provided in each case that the plasma 
concentration is low (1-5 mg /lOO ml) The value of determination 
of the effective renal plasma flow lies m the power it gives of deciding 
such questions as whether a lowered glomerular filtration rate is due 
to deficiency of the filter bed itself or to a defective blood supply 

Tubulai Excretory Capacity —On this basis other clearance 
measurements begin to assume importance Thus, if the plasma 
concentration of diodone is progressively increased, the tubules become 
unable to excrete all the diodone presented to them until ultimately 
they are working at maximum capacity and still fail to clear the plasma 
completely Under these conditions of tubular “ saturation ” the 
amount of diodone m the urine per minute (UpV) is equal to the amount 
filtered by the glomeruli plus the maximum amount which the tubules 
can excrete The contribution of the glomeruli is obviously given by 
the product of the glomerular filtration rate (which may be taken as 
the mulin clearance (Cj,,) and the plasma diodone concentration 
Hence the maximum tubular capacity for excreting diodone (usually 
termed the "active tubular mass” for diodone and represented by 
the symbol “ T„,d ”) is UpV—C2 „Pd In practice it is necessary to 
modify this expression to allow for the facts that only a fraction (F) 
of the diodone is free and filterable (the remainder being bound to 
protein) and that although the concentration P^ is actually determined 
in plasma, the diodone is actually dissolved in the plasma water which 
constitutes a fraction tffR') of the total volume , with these corrections 
the formula becomes T„d ~ UpV—FWC i„Pd Fortunately there is 

evidence that the T,„p reflects the excretory capaaty of the tubules for 
other substances so that its determination is of general as well as 
specific value 

Tubular Reabsorptive Capacity —Similarly, the absorptive capaaty 
for various substances can be found Thus glucose, normally, does 
not appear in the urine because the tubules are able to absorb the 
whole of the glucose presented to them by the glomerular filtrate 
fCi^Pp per minute) If the plasma concentration (Pp) is sufficiently 
raised, the tubules though working to thar full capacity will be unable 
to absorb all the glucose, and some (UpV per mm ) will reach the final 
VOL Li\ NO 5 02 
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urine Hence the maximal absorptive power of the tubules for glucose 
(T„g) is the difference between the amount presented and the amount 
ultimately excreted —t e (Cj,, Pq—UgV) 

Derived Ratios —Measurements of the glomerular filtration rate, 
the effective renal plasma flow and the tubular capacity for reabsorption 
or excretion provide the framework for elucidating the mechanism by 
which other substances are excreted or for investigating abnormahties 
of renal function It must be realised, however, that these standards 
of reference are to some extent interdependent (apart from any mutual 
interference of the test substances which may introduce errors of 
measurement) Thus the inulin clearance may be subnormal because 
of some inherent defect in the glomeruli or because of some failure 
in the supply of plasma to them , these could be differentiated only 
by taking into account the renal plasma flow The ratio glomerular 
filtration rate (Cj,,) effective renal plasma flow (Cq), which is usually 
termed the filtration fraction would be normal if the blood supply 
were at fault but low if the glomeruli themselves were functionally 
defective 

Similarly the ratio between the effective renal plasma flow and the 
maximum tubular excretory capacity (? e may be interpreted 

as expressing the volume of plasma which may be supposed to be 
cleared of the test substance per unit of functioning tubular tissue 
A fall m this ratio may be interpreted as indicating relative ischsemia 

A measure of the tubular efficiency in relation to the rate at which 
glomerular filtrate is supplied to them is given by the ratio between 
the glomerular filtration rate and the maximum tubular excretory 
capacity (i e Ci„T„,fi) , a high value would indicate tubular involvement 
(whether inherent or due to some aberration of supply to the tubules 
not affecting the glomeruli) more clearly than would a low T„d alone 

More complex formulee based on the filtration rate, the mean 
arterial blood pressure, the renal blood flow, the plasma protein 
concentration and the renal venous pressure have been claimed to 
permit separate estimation of the afferent and efferent arteriolar 
resistance to the renal blood flow 

Normal values for these functions and measurements are given in 
Table I 


Clearance Tests in Clinical Medicine 

The clearance tests which have just been described are, it must 
be admitted, far too elaborate for everyday routine use when the 
only information desired is an answer to the question “ is there 
kidney disease or is there not ? ’’ , for that purpose much simpler 
procedures, amongst which must be numbered the Van Slyke urea 
clearance test, suffice Nevertheless their value is by no means confined 
to the elucidation of problems in pure renal physiology As research 
weapons, they have yielded information of the utmost value to the 
clinician in disentangling the abnormahties which make up the various 
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diseases he has to diagnose and treat Every renal dysfunction must 
consist essentially of an imbalance of glomerular and tubular activities 
either intrinsically or through the associated extra-renal factors, and 
the real nature of such an imbalance can only be understood by a 
study of the discrete parts of the renal mechanism, that is, by renal 
clearance tests 


TABLE I 

Normal figures for Plas7)ia Clearance and Derived Ratios in Man {adult males') Tlie 
clearances for adult females are somewhat lower, but the ratios are the same 
These figures, from Smith's book are from his own laboratory, using the constant 
infusion method and are corrected to 1 73 sq m body surface {the conventional 
sise correction) and 98 5° rectal temperature 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Units 

Ci« 

1310 

21 s 



Cd 

697 0 

1360 


c c /ram 

CPAH 

6540 

163 0 



TmD 

51 8 

8 73 


mg /mm 

TmPAH 

79 8 

16 7 

1 


Cjn/CoX 100 

19 2 

3 5 


Cd/T/«d 

14 0 

2 16 


Cl«/T/»p 

2 63 

0 344 



Time permits of no more than one example illustrating the clinical 
value of clearance studies, though many more could be given—^the 
problems of essential hypertension, of the abnormalities comprising 
the “ lower nephron syndrome,” and of salt balance in chronic nephritis, 
to mention only three of considerable interest and importance Let us, 
however, contrast the typical findings in acute glomerulonephritis and 
in pyelonephritis, both possibly of bacterial origin (although different 
organisms, acting in different ways, are incriminated) but the one 
with the glomeruli primarily affected, whilst in the other tubular 
degeneration occurs first 

In acute glomerulonephritis the inuhn clearance is, of course, 
reduced, for it measures at least approximately the glomerular 
filtration rate The effective renal plasma flow, as measured by 
diodone clearance may also be reduced to a variable extent but the 
filtration fraction is markedly low (in spite of the hypertension) 
indicating the existence of loss of functional activity by the glomeruli 
themselves The T,„d is also low as a rule, and may be verj^ low 
m a severe acute case or in the terminal stages of a chrome glomerulo¬ 
nephritis Nevertheless, the ratio Ci„ T„d is veil below the normal 
level, further indicating that the glomerular filter bed is especialh 
affected Indeed, the residual functioning tubular tissue is capable 
of showing at least the normal excretory activity, for the ratio T„f) 
IS usually normal or even high With tubular activity maintained at 
a level closer to the normal than is the glomerular filtration rate, there 
IS relatively little interference with the acidification of the urine (largeh 
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a function of the distal tubule) and therefore little tendency to acidosis 
On the other hand, the reduction in the amount of filtrate presented 
to the relatively active tubules per minute results in excessive re- 
absorption of sodium and chloride with, therefore, a tendenc}’^ to 
oedema, whilst excessive reabsorption of urea combined with the 
diminished filtration may be an important factor in the elevation 
of the blood urea Similarly inefficient filtration accounts for the 
decreased potassium excretion and the hig^h plasma potassium levels 
so frequently found in severe acute glomerulonephritis 

The impression one gets is of a slow trickle of glomerular filtrate 
through relatively active tubules which therefore produce exaggerated 
modification of the filtrate 

The picture is quite different in pyelonephritis with its easily- 
pioduced acidosis, its dehydration, its absence of hypertension and 
cedema Here the fault lies primarily with the tubules, and although 
the glomerular filtration rate, as indicated by inulin clearance, is some¬ 
what below the normal, the effective renal plasma flow (Cq) is 
proportionately reduced so that the filtration fraction is normal This, 
especially in the absence of hypertension which might conceivably 
ha\e partially compensated for glomerular failure, shows the fault in 
filtration to be extra-renal, probably the dehydration is a causative 
factor The tubular excretory capacity, measured by T,„q or 
IS very low, so that the ratio C,„ T,,,^ is abnormally high In other 
words, the tubules are incapable of dealing adequately with even the 
reduced volume of glomerular filtrate which is supplied to them As 
one consequence of this failure, the urine is improperly acidified, 
fixed base is inadequately conserved, and acidosis occurs very easily 
The failure to conserve sodium means the excessive excretion of this 
ion with its attendant anions (mainly chloride), and therefore a tendency 
to salt depletion and secondary dehydration It is possible that the 
tubular damage may affect even the passive reabsorption of urea, for the 
urea clearance in relation to the glomerular filtration rate is occasionally 
high, and, in the earlier stages or less severe cases the blood urea 
rarely rises much above the normal level As the disease progresses, 
of course, glomerular degeneration occurs, filtration diminishes and, 
when the inulin clearance has eventually fallen to below a quarter 
of the normal, the symptoms of uraemia may begin to appear 

The typical picture is of a relatively rapid and copious stream of 
glomerular filtrate supplied to badly damaged tubules which are quite 
unable to carry out the normal amount of modification by reabsorption 
and excretion 

Limitations of Renal Clearance Tests 

Enough has been said to demonstrate the value, for an under¬ 
standing of renal disease, of the detailed examination of discrete renal 
functions which is permitted by clearance tests Even a cursory 
examination of any section of the vast literature which has, in no more 
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than twenty years, been devojed to discussion of these tests, show^s 
that their limitations are serious Many things conspire to make the 
interpretation of the measurements a matter, at times, of very 
considerable difficulty and even doubt In part, the complexity of 
the renal functions and of the impact of many extra-renal phenomena 
upon them, accounts for this But in addition there is the question 


Inulin 



Fig la —The changing ^alue of the expression — 

Amount of test substance remaining in the bod> (X^) 
Plasma concentration of test substance (P) 


in fiv e subjects after a single intrax enous injection of inuhn 


of whether the standards of reference which purport to provide the 
means of measuring the individual parts of the excretory mechanism 
are sufficiently accurate under all arcumstances Moreover the 
techmcal difficulties of the measurements themselves make it difficult 
to undertake (or to subject the patients to) the frequent obserx^ations 
which would be desirable in so many cases 

Technique —On the technical side, many attempts hat e been made 
to avoid the necessity of giving a constant intravenous infusion of 
the test substance throughout the period of measurement, and of 
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collecting urine carefully timed and accurately measured over short 
periods of time, (a necessity which demands catheterisation) The very 
number of these attempts demonstrates at once the potential value 
and the difficulty of clearance tests There are reasons for thinking 
that the constant infusion method is capable of giving the most accurate 



Fig lb —The changing value of the expression given below Fig la — 

For SIX subjects who received diodone 

A maintained even distnbution between plasma and extravascular fluid would give 
lines parallel to the base line in this and Fig la 

results over the widest range of circumstances but where, as is often 
the case, the clearance is not rapidly changing and the water 
distribution in the body is reasonably constant so that the time of 
measurement can safely be increased, my collaborators and I believe 
that a simpler technique can be satisfactory Even the constant 
infusion method is imperfect in the respects mentioned for it demands 
three successive “ clearance periods ” of ten minutes each, and the 
water distribution may be modified by the considerable volume of 
fluid infused 
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The actual simplified procedure we have devised consists in giving, 
after a drink of water to promote urine flow, a single intravenous 
injection of the test substance—anulin, diodone, /-amino-hippuric acid, 
etc —of accurately measured amount At two suitable, Ccirefully 
noted times thereafter, samples of venous blood are collected and 



Fig 2 —The changing concentration of inulin in pjasma and extracejiular fluid (calculated 
on the basis of thiocyanate space) after a single intravenous injection Only at one 
instant m time do the concentrations coincide This curve has the same significance 
as the hnes m Fig I and is really another and perhaps more striking ivay of presenting 
the same data 


the bladder is emptied , the times (usually 30 mins for the first 
collection, 60 or 100 mins for the second according to whether diodone 
or inuhn is being employed) are such that catheterisation is usually 
unnecessary This simplification of technique depends upon recognition 
of the fact that with these substances and within these times, one 
cannot assume that equilibrium in the sense of an even distribution 
is reached and maintained between the plasma and extracellular 
fluid concentrations of the test substance If equilibrium were reached 
and maintained thereafter, the amount of test substance remaining 
in the body at any moment divided by the concentration in the plasma 
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at that same moment would be constant, in fact under the conditions 
considered, this is not the case as is shown for inuhn and diodone in 
Figs I and 2 On this basis, assuming that (as Fig i shows) the 
change in the value of the expression — 

Amount of X in the body 
Plasma concentration of X 


IS regular (z e linear), it is possible to derive formulae for the calculation 
of the clearances The derivation of these formulae has been given 
fully elsewhere They are — 

Inuhn Clearance — 


C,„ = 


' b{\og (Pi)i -log (Pl)2) 

. log (Vi)2-log (V,)i 


Dtodone Cleara^ice — 


' q (log (Pd)i— log (Pd)2) 

- log (VD)2-log (Vd)i 


io« 


1 

Lio^- 

-PPj 

-1 

r lo^ 1 

. 

Lro^- 

-PPj 


Maximum Tubulai Capacity for Diodone — 


T 


mD 


(C' Arm) 


(PD) 2(Vn)2--(PD)l(VD)l^ 

(Vd)i'^~(Vd)2 * 


In these formulae — 


(Pi)i) (Pi)2> (Pd)i> (Pd)2 = Plasma concentration of substance in 
first or second sample 

Vi or Vq = (Amount of substance injected—Amounted excreted)/ 
Plasma concentration 


(Vi)2-(V,)i 


q (or ni) 


(Vd)2-(Vd)i 


X = 


C'-j-m 


m 


C '= FWCj„ where F = filterable fraction of diodone and 

W = percentage water content of plasma = 
lOO —PP 

plasma protein content 


PP 

4 and tz — times of blood and urine collection (4 
miection) 


: time of 


Although they look complex their use is not really difficult, and 
involves much less expenditure of time and effort than does the 
manipulative and analytical work of the constant infusion technique 
That agreement between this and the standard methods is good is 
shown in Table II which also shows, however, that in the case of 
diodone clearance the simple method employing venous blood gives 
lower results than the standard , this is not a serious disadvantage 
though It demands the use of a different normal standard and it can 
be overcome by using arterial blood for the analysis With the 
development of suitable micro-methods, on which we are at present 
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engaged, it may become possible to use capillary blood and so abolish, 
the difference 

Apart from the impossibility of noting rapid fluctuations in clearance 
by the single injection method there are other possible objections to 
Its use —eg when the plasma concentration of the test substance is 
altering, there must be a time interval before the alteration is reflected 
in the unne and this interval may vary with the rapidity of the change 
However, under the specified conditions, agreement between the two 
methods is sufficiently good, and it becomes a matter of deciding the 
method to be employed for a given purpose according to the type of 
information required and the complexity of technique which is desirable 
or permissible But it is obvious that the technique of clearance 
measurements has not yet reached perfection 


TABLE II 


Typical examples showing agreement between clearances determined by constant 
infusion and those determined by single injection, but [necessarily) at a different 
time The correction applied to the Co figures is necessary, for comparison, 
to allow for the fact that venous blood was used in the single injection deter¬ 
minations , it IS based on determinations of the arterio venous difference 



Standards of Ref a ence —The difficult} of deciding upon test 
substances which will behave so precisely as the theory of renal function 
demands that they can be relied upon to measure accurately the rate 
of glomerular filtration, the effective renal plasma flow, etc , is indicated 
by the long list of such substances which have been tried and found 
wanting For measurement of glomerular filtration rate inulin is now 
the most generally used substance, but there is evidence to suggest 
that it IS by no means perfect Indeed one may wonder whether there 
exists in fact any substance which is wholly filtered bj^ the glomeruli 
without alteration in concentration and is absolutely unaffected by 
tubular activity If inulin did behave in this w ay, the amount excreted 
per minute (UV) would be a constant multiple of the plasma concen¬ 
tration (P), so that if UV were determined for various values of P, 
and UV were plotted graphically against P the result would be a straight 
line passing through the origin Houev^er, in 15 cases which we 
examined, using both the single injection and the constant infusion 
method, the straight line connecting the points when UV was plotted 








MC INUUN EXCRETED IN THE URINE PER MIM <, = UV) 
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agcunst P did not pass through the origin The relation betT\een 
UV and P was given not by the equation UV = KP but by 
UV = KP—<2 (Fig 3) This afforded good evidence for believing 
that inulin is in fact partly reabsorbed by the tubules and that in 
normal people the true glomerular filtration rate is some 15 per cent 



MG INUUN PER 100 ML PLASMA ( = P) 

jtiq 2 —The rate of inulin excretion (U V) plotted against the plasma inuIin concentration (P) 

If HY were constant for all values of P, the lines would pass through the origin 
P 

higher than is indicated by the inulin clearance It may well be that 
the discrepancy is greater when the kidneys are diseased, for ive have 
found, in a few severe cases of chronic nephritis that the inuhn clearance 
was lower than the urea clearance but that in the one case where the 
experiment was tried, the inuhn clearance was markedly increased 
when the urine flow was forced to the maximum of which the damaged 
kidneys were capable A similar abnormality of the C,„/Clrea 
has been reported by Raaschou in a few cases of pyelonephritis, and 
although a different explanation was advanced, there is evidently some 
dubiety about the validity of the claim that inuhn provides a reliable 
and accurate measure of the glomerular filtration rate For many 
purposes the approximation is doubtless sufficiently close, but the fact 
that the measurement is merely an approximation undoubtedly limits 
the usefulness of clearance tests by introducing some uncertainty into 
their quantitative interpretation 

There is, at least in the presence of severe renal damage, a similar 
doubt about the reliability of diodone and /-amino-hippuric aad as 
test substances for the measurement of effective renal plasma ow 
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If they are really completely excreted from the plasma during one 
passage through the nephrohs, the “ extraction ratio ” (the ratio of 
the difference between the concentrations in arterial and renal venous 
plasma to the arterial concentration) should be i o In health the 
extraction ratio does approach closely to i o but in nephritis it may 
be as low as o 5 or even less This may mean that with destruction 
of the renal parenchyma more and more blood reaches the renal side 
from the arterial without passing over functioning tubular tissue, but 
this suggestion cannot be substantiated and the element of uncertainty 
persists 

Intelference —For a stnct comparison of clearances in a given 
individual, measurements ought to be simultaneous This is especially 
true when the conditions under which the kidneys function are subject 
to rapid change Yet the ideal is frequently unattainable, for one test 
substance may interfere with the excretion of another This is of course 
particularly true of measurements of tubular activity Tubular 
excretion appears to involve only two transport systems with a factor 
common to both , hence loading the tubules with a substance X to 
measure T,„,. depresses the excretion of all substances in one or other 
of two groups Even tubular reabsorption and tubular excretion may 
be mutually competitive for it has been found repeatedly that the 
simultaneous measurement of T,„PAH and T„G gives low values for 
both (but—a further indication of the difficulties involved—this may 
be due to interference m the methods of chemical analysis) 

Interference may be produced by extra-renal factors and although 
some of the curious results obtained when clearances are measured 
during hormone imbalance may be real in the sense that the imbalance 
specifically affects discrete parts of the renal mechanism, they may 
merely be due to extra-renal disturbances Thus in one case with 
apparently normal renal function recently studied in my laboratory, 
the continued administration of A C T H resulted, on the fifth day, 
in a marked increase m the inulin clearance to a level far above the 
normal, whilst there was no accompanying increase in the urea 
clearance or the diodone clearance The phenomenon may possibly 
be due to dilatation of the afferent arterioles with constriction of the 
efferent arterioles At least it illustrates the difficulties in interpreting 
in such circumstances the results of clearance tests and therefore 
emphasises their limitations Yet it also illustrates their value, for 
the demonstrated changes in renal activity, however produced, must 
be largely responsible for the alterations m the excretion of electrolytes 
and other substances which are so marked a feature of hormonal 
abnormalities 

Finally, it should again be emphasised that interpretation of renal 
clearances is based on the accepted theory of renal mechanism There 
is little doubt that this theory is correct in broad outline, but it may 
(and probably will) be modified in detail as knowledge increases 
In particular it seems doubtful whether the present view that one 
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substance is reabsorbed and not excreted by tubular activity whilst 
another is excreted and not reabsorbed will survive more complete 
examination of the transport systems Also, it may become necessary 
to take more cognisance than has hitherto been done of the effects 
•of the Donnan equilibrium and perhaps other physico-chemical factors 
in altering the composition of the plasma during glomerular filtration 

Conclusion 

I am very conscious that this brief outline of the nature, uses, 
and limitations of renal clearance tests may by the omission of detail 
and of full discussion of many controversial matters, have failed to 
give a true picture I hope, however, that I have succeeded in 
demonstrating that these tests provide a potent weapon which has already 
given a greatly increased undertanding not only of renal physiology pure 
and simple, but of the varied derangements of renal function And 
It should be reiterated that, with all their faults and limitations, we 
owe to them much of our knowledge of many other abnormalities 
besides those primarily due to renal disease, such as the serious 
disturbances of salt and water balance which occur in Addison’s 
•disease, congestive heart failure, Cushing’s syndrome, and the like 
Though not—as yet, at least—ordinary everyday “ routine ” tests they 
are steadily increasing our insight into the aberrations which make up 
many disease processes and they are therefore of the utmost value to 
the clinician who must appreciate, implicitly or explicitly, the 
mechanism involved in the disease he hopes to treat by a rational 
therapy 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF FCETAL AND NEONATAL 

ASPHYXIA 


By AGNES R MACGREGOR, M D , FRCP Ed 
Lecturer jn Pathology of Diseases of Children, University of Edinburgh 

Sir Joseph Barcroft, to whose work on fcEtal respiration we owe 
so much that is known of this subject, defined foetal asphyxia as “ that 
combination of oxygen lack and carbon dioxide excess wrought by 
occlusion of the umbilical cord ” (Barcroft and Barron, 1937-38) 
It IS primarily a state of oxygen lack Other phenomena that may 
accompany this state, such as disturbance of carbon dioxide content, 
the production of organic acids and the development of acidosis, are 
secondary to oxygen lack and dependent upon it Many people, there¬ 
fore, prefer the term “ anoxia ” to “ asphjixia,” though the purists 
object that the condition referred to is rarely, if ever, literally anoxia, 
and prefer the less familiar term “ hypoxia ” I am not greatly con¬ 
cerned about what term is used, so long as it is understood that the 
subject I am attempting to discuss is the causes and consequences of 
dangerous degrees of oxygen lack in the foetus and newly born child, 
in so far as these can be studied by the methods of the morphological 
pathologist 

It is recognised that the tolerance of the foetus and newborn to 
anoxia is high compared with that of older subjects The ability to 
survive anoxia depends finally on the ability of the brain to survive, 
as this is, of all organs, the most vulnerable to anoxia It is believed 
that the effect of anoxia on the brain, including the medullary centres, 
IS purely depressant, and although impulses reaching the brain from the 
chemoreceptors are increased by anoxia, these are of no avail when the 
medulla is so d'^pressed that it is unable to respond Anoxic deaths 
are due to anoxic depression and death of nerve cells in the brain 
The immature brain of the newly born has a lower oxygen requirement, 
and consequently a higher tolerance of anoxia than the fully developed 
brain of the older subject Other factors in the higher anoxic tolerance 
of the foetus are an ability to utilise more completely such oxygen as is 
available, and a capacity for anaerobic respiration, by means of 
glycolysis, which makes survival possible for short periods under 
conditions of anoxia that would inevitably be fatal to an older subject 

The causes of fcetal anoxia are well known briefly they are these 
Interference with the circulation of blood through the placenta and cord, 
by prolapse, knots or twists of the cord, or by premature separation of 
the placenta , placental insufficiency due to infarction, disease or post- 
maturity , prolonged pressure on the foetal head during labour, causing 

A Honyman Gillespie Lecture delivered on 25th October 1951 
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anoxia of the brain by impeding venous return , and some anoxic 
conditions of the mother, such as anaemia, cardiac disease and anaes¬ 
thesia The risk to the foetus of asphyxiant anaesthetics is now 
recognised, and it seems that respiratory depression resulting from 
narcotic drugs is less dangerous than that due to anoxia 

The contribution that can be made to knowledge of this subject by 
the morphological pathologist is limited The solution of most of the 
fundamental problems must be sought in those alterations of function 
and reactivity that lie for the most part beyond the reach of the histolo¬ 
gist’s methods But the contribution that pathology has already made 
is not negligible , nor has the limit of what it may contribute yet been 
reached This contribution is to reveal the magnitude of the problem 
in terms of loss of infant life, and to attempt to present morphological 
facts with which morbid changes of function can be correlated 

Asphyxia as a Cause of Fmtal and Neonatal Deaths —^It is not 
unfair to claim that the present widespread interest in and concern 
about the results of foetal and neonatal asphyxia took origin in the 
revelations made by pathologists as a result of study of large numbers 
of autopsies in cases of stillbirth and early neonatal death Such 
studies have invariably indicated a high prevalence of asphyxia in these 
fatal cases In fact, nearly all mtra-utenne, intra-natal and early 
neonatal deaths are anoxic deaths, so the problem of anoxia enters into 
nearly every problem of what is now being called “ perinatal mortality ” 
If one excludes cases in which anoxia is secondary to some other major 
cause of death (such as traumatic intracranial haemorrhage) the number 
of deaths primarily attributable to asphyxia is still formidable Among 
stillbirths It amounts to at least two-thirds of all cases Among the 
liveborn, published work gives percentages varying from about 12 to 
40 per cent of deaths during the first month of life, nearly all occurring 
within the first three or four days If cases are included in which death 
IS caused by certain lethal lesions (such as some forms of haemorrhage) 
that are in all probability dependent, or partly dependent on anoxia, 
the percentage of neonatal deaths that can be attributed to anoxia 
IS certainly not below the higher figure quoted, and probably exceeds 
one-half of all such deaths And with the better control of infection 
and of trauma, which in recent years has eliminated so many neonatal 
deaths, the percentage due to asphjexia is now higher than even a few 
years ago 

The classical pathological appearance of death from asphyxia are 
seen to greatest advantage in dead-born foetuses at, near, or after term, 
in which the degree of anoxia has been very severe In these cases the 
typical picture is one that is common to acute asphyxia at any age, with 
all the features very well developed, and with, in addition, certain other 
features that are peculiar to foetal asphyxia The common features are 
universal venous engorgement, dark, fluid blood, delayed clotting, 
petechial hgemorrhages under the thoracic serous membranes, in the 
thymus gland and elsewhere, and a dilated heart The features peculiar 
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to foetal asphyxia are those produced by inhalation of contents of the 
amniotic sac 

Among physiologists who have studied foetal respiratory function 
It is generally agreed that the foetus, from an early stage of development, 
IS capable of making movements resembling those of breathing This 
was proved by Barcroft m sheep foetuses (Barcroft and Barron, 1937) 
and has been confirmed by others in various animals , and there is good 
evidence that it is true also of the human foetus Barcroft (1934, 1947) 
described three types of respiratory movements, each representing 
a level of control by nervous centres These he demonstrated by the 
study of foetuses at different stages of development, during which the 
effects of the three centres are added from below upward , and also 
by the study of the effects of cyanide poisoning m adult animals, by 
which the control of the three centres is progressively removed from 
above downward As cyanide acts by preventing oxygenation of tissues, 
the results of these experiments are applicable to naturally occurring 
conditions of anoxia When only the first developed, or lowest, 
centre is in control, the type of respiratory movement made is the 
“ primitive gasp,” an isolated movement of considerable depth When 
the second level of control operates, the movements are of the type 
described by Barcroft as the “ single prolonged inspiration ” or 
“ apneusis ” , and only when the third and highest centre takes control 
IS regular, rhythmic respiration of normal type—“ pneumotaxis ”— 
established All these types of respiratory movements can be per¬ 
formed by the foetus, and they can be elicited by various mechanical 
stimuli and as a response to anoxia Thus far there is fairly general 
agreement Opinions differ as to whether any of these movements occur 
tn utero under normal conditions, and as to whether, if they do occur 
at all, the movements of pneumotaxis (which alone can be considered 
normal after early foetal life) are of sufficient amplitude to draw into the 
lungs the ammotic fluid that forms the intra-uterine environment of the 
foetus Some answer both these questions in the affirmative, others in 
the negative, believing that the foetus is normally apnoeic, and that only 
the deeper movements released by anoxia are capable of causing 
aspiration of ammotic fluid 

The pathologist, attempting to interpret his observations, is placed 
in a quandary by this disagreement among the physiologists, and is 
thrown back on his own observations, which, in my experience, are 
these Ammotic fluid is not difficult to recognise in the lungs of a 
foetus The fluid itself has a low protein content and cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished in histological sections from the fluid of transudates But 
it contains in suspension solid debris that is readily identified cornified 
squames and fine hairs from the skin of the foetus, fragments of 
epithelium from the amnion, and sometimes fibrin, blood and pus 
cells The cornified squames especially, when present numerously 
in the lungs of a foetus or newborn infant, prove that ammotic fluid 
has been inhaled m quantity It has been my experience that those 
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foetuses in which evidence is found of aspiration of large amounts of 
amniotic fluid are those in which the general evidence of asphyxia 
IS most clear, and that those in which some other adequate cause of 
death is present and the general signs of asphyxia are slight or absent^ 
are those in which evidence of aspiration is least likely to be found 
Further, it seems certain that solid ammotic debris in the fine bronchi 
and alveoli cannot fail to obstruct air entry to some extent and thus to- 
be injurious to the infant after birth It has been argued (Snyder and 
Rosenfeld, 1937) that this solid material is present only when the 
ammotic fluid is abnormal, in that it contains an abnormal amount of 
debris, as when a severely asphyxiated foetus has passed meconium 
and this is aspirated along with the ammotic fluid This accident does 
certainly increase very greatly the amount of debris that may enter the 
lungs (Fig l), but I have found that ammotic fluid almost always 
contains enough solid debris to make it certain that much must be 
inhaled along with any fluid that enters the lungs If continuous 
inhalation of ammotic fluid is really a normal occurrence, it would seem 
that all foetal lungs must contain great quantities of this solid debris. 
This IS not so I find myself, therefore, in full agreement with Windle’s 
opinion (1950) that inhalation of liquor amnii is not a physiological 
occurrence but happens only under conditions of anoxia in which the 
foetus makes abnormal respiratory movements of great amplitude I 
therefore include the finding of ammotic debris in quantity in the lungs 
among the most important and reliable pathological signs of foetal 
asphyxia 

Thus far we have been considering the asphyxiated foetus that is 
born dead, in which intra-uterine anoxia has reached so severe a degree 
that the vital centres are paralysed and the functions of respiration and 
circulation cease before birth We come now to consider asphyxia 
as a cause of the deaths of live-born infants in the early days of inde¬ 
pendent life These may be considered in two groups (i) Infants who 
are asphyxiated at birth and fail to establish and maintain a satisfactory 
respiratory function after birth , and (2) infants who have not obviouslv 
suffered from anoxia before or during birth and who may appear to be 
in reasonably good condition at birth, but who become anoxic subse¬ 
quently, having failed to maintain oxygenation of their blood, and die 


usually within three days after birth 

Cases in the first group (infants born asphyxiated) represent merely 
another aspect of the problem of the anoxic stillbirth The causes are 
the same , the pathological effects are of the same kind, but the vital 
functions are still possible, even though impaired In these cases the 
fact of birth and the demand that the infant must now supply himself 


with the oxygen that he has hitherto received from his mother, introduce 
a new factor If the medulla is so far depressed that it can no longer 
respond to the stimuli that normally produce the first breath and 
cause breathing to continue, resuscitation will fail and the child will 
speedily die If, however, breathing is attempted, any ammotic flui 




Fig I —Lung of-isph^ \iited foetus Bronchus 
and ah eoh filled ith debris from amniotic 
fluid contaminated nith meconium H & E 
X too 



Fig 3 —Lung of premature infant of 940 gms 
nho sunned one dai 0\erdistension of 
bronchioles with complete atelectasis of 
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Fig 2 —Lung of foetus of S50 gms Air 
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Fig 4—Lung of premature infant of iSoOgms 
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or debris that may be m the lungs, which hitherto has been harmless, 
now becomes a handicap to respiration and a menace to life, impeding 
aeration of the lungs and causing a progressively worsening anoxia 
In se\ere cases of this type survival is usually short, but in less severe 
•cases recovery is possible, or the child may die after some hours or days 
of precarious survival Among such infants who ultimately succumb, 
as among the second group of infants who become anoxic after birth 
and die, there is a large preponderance of prematures It would seem 
that the full-time infant, even though seriously anoxic at birth, if he is 
capable of beginning to breathe, usually contrives to get enough 
■oxygen to allow him to break out of the anoxic vicious circle and 
survive But the premature has far more difficulty both in establishing 
air breathing and in maintaining oxygenation, and is all too apt to be 
caught up in that vicious circle in which the more he is in need of 
oxygen the less he is able to get it into his blood Neonatal anoxia 
is thus to a very large extent a problem of prematurity, and so it may be 
appropriate to consider some of the handicaps under which the premature 
baby IS placed in his efforts to attain and maintain adequate oxygenation 
The first essential for adequate oxygenation is the possession of 
respiratory centres capable of performing their necessary function 
It IS often assumed that much of the respiratory difficulties of the 
premature derives from inefficiency of immature respirator} centres 
There is some evidence from physiological studies that the respiratory 
centres of premature infants (including the chemoreceptors) are capable 
•of prompt and vigorous response to their appropriate stimuiii, but that 
their adaptability is less and that there may be difficulty in maintaining 
an adequate response to oxygen lack over any considerable period 
There are, also, abnormalities of respiration that are common in the 
premature, such as periodic breathing with periods of apnoea MTether 
any of these peculiarities should be attributed to immaturity of the 
■centres or to some other factors is not known 

The second essential for adequate oxygenation is the possession of a 
respiratory apparatus properly adapted to procure ventilation of the 
lungs and oxygenation of the blood m them In this respect the 
premature is demonstrably ill equipped The chest wall is soft and 
flexible , the respiratory muscles are poorly developed and weak 
Respiration is almost entirely abdominal and may produce vety^ little 
movement of the thoracic wall This is an obvious handicap to the 
child in the business of expanding the lungs Further, the lungs 
themselves are poorly adapted to the function that has been untimely 
thrust upon them At term, the development of the lungs is, for 
practical purposes, complete and their structure resembles in all 
essentials that of adult lungs The distal air spaces, or alveoli, are 
perfectly developed , their walls are thin, fully vasculansed, and 
equipped with their proper content of elastic fibres Such lining cells 
as the alveoli still possess are flattened, and they form a discontinuous 
layer, through the gaps in which the capillaries in the alveolar walls 
VOL LIX NO 5 
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protrude, to come into direct contact with the air in two contiguous 
alveoli, thus facilitating to the greatest possible extent the exchange of 
gases between the inspired air and the blood It is, however, only near 
normal term that the foetal lungs attain to this degree of structural 
perfection In the early stage of its development the lung is formed by 
the budding and branching of the primitive bronchi into a mass of 
primitive mesenchyme These, by progressive branching, form 
primitive ducts and canals, and only fairly late in development are true 
alveoli formed At this incomplete stage of development, which still 
obtains when the foetus reaches what is regarded as viable age, and for 
some time thereafter, the most distal existing air spaces still retain 
a continuous lining of cubical epithelium, and an appreciable amount 
of the primitive mesenchyme persists in the septa between them (Fig 2) 
The capillaries in these septa are thus separated from the lumen of the 
air space by a certain thickness of this tissue and by a layer of thick 
cubical epithelial cells, which still remains continuous after expansion 
with air And there is, at this stage, little or no elastic tissue in these 
septa 

It may be said, therefore, that, compared with the full-term infant, 
the premature has lungs that are more resistant to expansion, owing 
to the excessive thickness of the septa, less resilient, owing to lack of 
elastic tissue, and less well adapted for the exchange of gases, owing 
to the thickness of tissue between the capillaries and the air It is 
reasonable to correlate these anatomical observations with the facts 
that a premature infant takes much longer than a full-term infant to 
expand its lungs completely, even when breathing is normal, and has 
more difficulty with the transfer of oxygen from the lungs to the blood 

Atelectasis m the premature may be a very important factor causing 
or aggravating neonatal anoxia Pathologists are familiar with the 
picture of a premature baby who has lived for twenty-four hours or more, 
and whose lungs show at autopsy no visible aeration, sink heavily in 
water, and, on microscopical examination, show that no air has pene¬ 
trated beyond the alveolar ducts, and even only to a few of those, so 
that one can only marvel that life was sustained for so long These 
extreme cases are most usual when the child has suffered from anoxic 
depression at birth, or where some obstruction to air entry (e g by liquor 
amnii, or vernix, or hyaline membrane) exists in the respiratory passages 
or lungs But even when the efforts to breathe are vigorous there may 
result a condition in which acute overdistension of the bronchioles 
IS accompanied by complete atelectasis of the air spaces distal to them 
(Fig 3) Such a misfortune of mal-expansion is most likely when 
some cause of obstruction exists , or may easily be produced by iH- 
advised attempts at artificial inflation , but can result apparently frorn 
the infant’s own efforts with lungs poorly adapted, by reason 0 
immaturity, to their respiratory function 

Another common pathological condition in the lungs of the new y 
born that has a close bearing on neonatal anoxia is the pulmonary 
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hyaline membrane (Fig 4) It is found in about one-half of all 
premature infants who die in the first two weeks after birth, and in a 
smaller percentage (from 12 to 25 per cent according to different 
observers) of full-term neonatal deaths Most cases occur in infants 
that die between one hour and four days after birth It does not 
occur m the stillborn For long it was known as “ vernix membrane,” 
the name given to it by the Boston school led by Farber (Farber and 
Sweet, 1931) who believed that it was composed of vernix caseosa 
inhaled by the foetus with liquor amnii This theory was generally, 
and perhaps too uncritically, accepted, and it is surprising that it held 
the field for so long , for if vernix, collected from the skin of a foetus 
or from the liquor amnii, is processed m the same way as an ordinary 
paraffin section, it appears, when its fatty matrix has been removed, 
to be composed entirely of cornified cells having exactly the same 
appearance as those that form deposits in the lungs of asphyxiated 
foetuses, and bearing absolutely no resemblance to the hyaline 
membrane During the past two years the vernix theory has fallen 
into disfavour and has been superseded by theories in surprising 
variety It has been suggested that the membrane is caused by injury 
of unspecified nature by an unspecified noxious agent, to the epithelial 
lining of the respiratory tract (Miller and Hamilton, 1949) , that 
it is a product of lysis of the epithelial lining of the immature lung on 
expansion at birth , that it is a result of aspiration of acid gastric juice 
(Ahvenainen, 1950) , that it is caused by administration of oxygen 
(Bruns and Shields, 1951), that it results from disturbed nervous 
impulses through the vagus (Miller, Behrle and Gibson, 1951) Quite 
recently, the Boston school (Blystad, Landing and Smith, 1951) has 
produced a revised version of the amniotic aspiration theory of Farber, 
suggesting that the membrane is formed from the protein content of 
amniotic fluid, concentrated after a period of air breathing and deposited 
in membrane form This theory, if proved, would restore this condition 
to Its place among the effects of foetal anoxia None of the new theories 
can be accepted until further study and experimental investigation 
have been carried out, and until the nature and origin of the membrane 
are certainly known it must remain in doubt whether or not anoxia 
IS responsible for its production Nor is it surely known that it is a 
cause of neonatal anoxia, but histological study strongly suggests that 
It IS The presence of hyaline membrane is almost invariably associated 
with severe atelectasis The membrane usually forms in alveolar 
ducts, and it appears to block the entrances to the more distal air 
spaces, preventing their expansion or causing them to collapse Some¬ 
times the affected ducts become greatly over-distended, and inter¬ 
stitial emphsema may result, the whole picture being indicative of 
obstruction to the passage of air Moreover, in those air spaces to 
which air penetrates, the presence of a thick layer of membrane inter¬ 
posed between the air and the blood in the capillaries must surely 
interfere seriously with the exchange of gases It is therefore reasonable 
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to assume that the membrane is an additional handicap to respiration 
and a factor in producing or aggravating neonatal anoxia It is not 
known how often infants thus affected survive, but it may be that the 
much higher incidence of hyaline membrane in the premature at autopsy 
IS in reality due to a much higher survival rate among the mature 

The discussion of the pulmonary aspects of fcetal and neonatal 
asphjocia cannot be completed without reference to pneumonia The 
relation between foetal asphyxia and those cases of pneumonia that 
occur before or soon after birth is very close In many cases the 
pneumonia is caused by aspiration of infected liquor amnii by an 
anoxic foetus , and in other cases the water-logged and ill-ventilated 
lungs of the newly born with anoxic depression and atelectasis provide 
a favourable site for the development of a post-natal infection I have 
found that most of these anoxic infants who die on or after the third day 
have de\ eloped pneumonia These cases of pneumonia are appro¬ 
priately termed “ post-asphyxial ” The pneumonia must be regarded 
as secondary to the asphyxia, but it often causes the death of an infant 
who might otherwise survive 

Time will permit only brief reference to the relation of asph);xia 
to haemorrhage, that other most important cause of foetal and neonatal 
death Petechial haemorrhages, as has been said, are among the recog¬ 
nised pathological signs of asph)ixia, but there is some doubt about the 
role of asphyxia as a cause of major haemorrhage That the two are 
often associated is known to every pathologist, and it seems certain that 
some of the effects of asphyxia must favour haemorrhage the venous 
engorgement, the raised blood pressure, the delayed clotting of blood, 
the decreased capillary resistance There are many forms of foetal and 
neonatal haemorrhage in which it is by no means clear that direct 
trauma plays any part and it is more than likely that anoxia is, at the 
least, one of several factors that may be responsible As an example maj'’ 
be cited intraventricular cerebral hsemorrhage Although it is occa¬ 
sionally found in a stillborn foetus and in a full-term liveborn child, 
the usual victim is a small premature who has lived one to three days or 
sometimes longer Often he has been anoxic at birth, though this is 
not invariably so according to the history The source of the intra¬ 
ventricular bleeding is usually a hsemorrhage from a vein under the 
ependyma, rupture of which releases free haemorrhage into the cavity 
of the ventricle The hsemorrhage may thus occur in two stages, the 
first of w'hich may well be related to anoxia in the same way as other 
petechial haemorrhages, to which it is comparable In similar fashion, 
small venous haemorrhages under the capsule of the liver may progress to 
form a large hsematoma, and ultimately, through rupture of the capsule, 
may produce massive and rapidly fatal intrapentoneal hsemorrhage 

It IS evident, therefore, that many deaths may be attributed to 
infection, and many to haemorrhage that ought properly to be laid to 
the account of asph}ocia, which will then be revealed m its true ro e 
as the principal single cause of fcetal and neonatal death 
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THE ASSESSMENT OF INADEQUATE LACTATION 

By R A MILLER, MA, MD, PhD, FRCPE 
{From the Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh) 

For the diagnosis of inadequate lactation in women it is essential to 
know the signs and symptoms and tests which may be of value in the 
assessment of lactation Since these signs, symptoms and tests have 
rarely been correlated a series of observations have been made on 
cases of inadequate lactation occurring in the Simpson Memorial 
Maternity Pavilion, Edinburgh 

Symptoms and Signs in Inadequate Lactation 
IN THE Mother 

The clinical picture, prognosis and treatment of inadequate lactation 
in women depends on whether the condition is due to a fall in milk 
yield or to an increase in the infant’s demands which exceeds the 
mother’s maximum yield The clinical picture due to a reduction in 
milk yield is most often seen in women between the second and sixth 
week of lactation After the sixth week few mothers experience this 
type of lactational disorder unless they wilfully stop suckling their 
infants at three or four hourly intervals throughout the day Various 
symptoms and signs occur in such a condition but they are not constant 
and few are pathognomic of inadequate lactation For instance the 
mother finds her breasts do not feel tense or firm by the time a feed 
IS due, her milk stops leaking from the nipples and she no longer 
experiences the “ draught ” She may also notice that her breasts 
are not appreciably softer after feeding her infant than they were before 
the feed In the initial stage of failing lactation and when the deficiency 
IS not marked symptoms and signs are minimal and may possibly be 
absent When they first appear they are more likely to be detected 
during the latter half of the day than in the morning If such women 
are observed for a week or so such signs and symptoms become more 
apparent in the majority of cases because of progressive diminution 
in milk yield As a rule such women are forced to give their infants 
artificial feeds within a few weeks of the onset of such symptoms 

The symptoms and signs of the second type of inadequate lactation 
occur after the neonatal period and are due to the mother’s milk yield 
failing to increase sufficiently to meet her infant’s growing demands 
They usually arise in the third to sixth month of lactation but are 
occasionally encountered before that stage of lactation These women 
are not conscious of any alteration in their ability to lactate On the 
contrary they are convinced they have plenty of milk for their infants 
because their breasts fill well and the milk may even leak from t e 
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nipples between the feeds or while the infant is being suckled Thus 
inadequate lactation is not suspected until the infant is weighed and 
Its weight gam is found to be unsatisfactory A provisional diagnosis 
of inadequate lactation is made and later is confirmed by the results 
of test-weighmg Provided the infant is given suitable complemen¬ 
tary feeds he will progress satisfactorily, premature weaning being 
unnecessary in such cases 

Symptoms and Signs of the Underfed Infant 

While the majority of underfed infants are readily diagnosed by 
the alteration in their behaviour and stools and by their unsatisfactory 
weight gain, it is not so generally known that the milk from mothers 
with a scanty milk yield acts as a gastro-intestinal irritant in some 
cases (Still, 1927) Confirmation of this statement was obtained when 
24 underfed infants were observed for periods ranging from one to 
sixteen weeks During that period they were given complementary 
feeds Fourteen developed gastro-intestinal symptoms though they 
were given suitably sized feeds They became restless, cried excessively, 
regurgitated and even frequently vomited food and slept for only short 
periods at a time The severity and duration of their symptoms varied 
from case to case but tended to become worse as the mother’s milk 
yield fell It was found that these infants behaved better after vomiting 
the breast milk Nevertheless they did not behave as well as when 
they were given a complete bottle feed without a preliminary breast 
milk feed It was thought that the symptoms might possibly be due 
to the infant swallowing excessive amounts of air while sucking at an 
empty breast To exclude this possibility the infant was given a bottle 
feed of the suspected breast milk Such infants developed gastro¬ 
intestinal symptoms similar to those experienced when taking milk 
direct from the breast It was therefore apparent that the symptoms 
were not due to air swallowing or sucking at an empty breast It 
was concluded that infants who react to their mother’s milk in this 
way should be artificially fed 

The substance or substances in milk which may produce gastro¬ 
intestinal disturbances in the breast fed infant have been looked for 
during the past thirty years Some investigators noted that such milk 
had a relatively high chloride content (Sisson and Denis, 1921 , 
Courtney and Brown, 1930), or a high percentage of protein (Carter 
and Richmond, 1898 , Wardlaw and Dart, 1912), or was exceptionally 
rich in fat (Holt and McIntosh, 1940 , Reinhold, 1948) The toxic 
effect of these substances was not proved More recently, hovcver, 
it has been shown that toxic substances can be produced by the abnormal 
mqtabohsm of fat (Agduhr, 1925 and 1927 , Harris and Moore, 1929 , 
Harris and Innes, 1931)1 ^"d carbohydrate (Kermack, Lambie and 
Slatter, 1927 , Voct-Moller, 1931 , Haynes and Weiss, 1940), the 
former occurring in experimental animals after codliver oil and vitamin 
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SIX months was ascertained and recorded in Table I It is apparent 
from the figures for the two groups that 59 per cent of infants in 
group A and 47 per cent in group B were breast fed for six months 
The difference between the percentages is not statistically significant 
Therefore it seems that the duration of breast feeding does not bear 
a relationship to the rate at which an infant regains his birth weight 


TO SHOW DAY OF MAXIMUM PHYSIOLOGICAL WEIGHT LOSS IN ENTIRELY BREST FED 
INFANTS BELONGING TO BOTH PRIMAPARA ^ 

AND MULTIPARA ^ 



DAY OF LACTATION 
Fig 2 

(b) Routine Weighing after the Tenth Day of Life —Many mothers 
like to have their infants weighed at weekly intervals during the first 
six months of life This procedure is encouraged at infant welfare 
centres because the information gained is of great value m assessing 
the infant’s health and correct caloric requirements ’When utihsing 
the results it is essential to take into consideration the various factors 
which affect the infant’s weight progress and to know the amount 
an apparently healthy breast fed infant should weigh when one, two, 
three, four, five and six months old These weights can be readily 
calculated from the figures given in Table II, where the average 
amount of weight a mature newborn infant gams in four, eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty and twenty-six weeks has been given 
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In 67 per cent of cases this weight falls between two levels, namely 
the “ confidence ” limits (Table II) The values given in Table II 
are applicable to any mature infant because its weight progress after 

TABLE I 


The Duraticm of Lactation in Women whose Infants (a) Regain their Birth Weight 
on the Tenth Day of Life, (b) Fail to Regain their Birth Weight on the Tenth 
Day of Life 





Percentage Breast Feeding in Months 


Women uith 

Number of 








Infants 

Women 











X 

2 

3 

4 




I16 

100 

940 

75 9 

70 7 

67 2 

■ 

59 5 

B 

2 II 

100 

87 2 

72 0 

60 2 

54 5 

52 6 

47 4 


the second week of life is not influenced by its birth weight (Table III) 
The weight of both male and female infants can be taken from these 
figures though male infants on the average gam weight slightly faster 
than female infants (Boyd, 1948) An infant whose weight falls belov 


TABLE II 

The Weight Gam of 247 Breast Fed Infants in the First 
Six Months of Life 


Age in Weeks 

A^ erage 
lb oz 

SD 

oz 

Range to Include 67 per cent of Infants 

Ib 

OZ 

Ib 

oz 

4 

I 

0 

9 

0 

7 

1 

9 

8 

3 

I 

14 

2 

3 

3 

15 

12 

4 

13 

18 

3 

II 

4 

15 

16 

6 

4 

20 

5 

0 

7 

8 

20 

7 

8 

22 

6 

2 

8 

14 

26 

9 

2 

25 

7 

9 

10 

II 


the 67 per cent “ confidence ” limits must be supervised carefully and 
the possibility of underfeeding should be considered Moreover any 
infant who fails over a period of two weeks to make half the weight 
progress expected of him (Table III) must be suspected of being 
underfed 

Test-weighing 

Test-weighing of infants over a twenty-four hour period is indicated 
when they are not gaming weight satisfactorily or under feeding is 
suspected From the data obtained the infant’s daily milk intake is 
calculated and compared with the theoretical amount necessary for 
Its V eight and age On the fifth day of life a mature infant requires 
about ozs of milk per lb body weight and an infant of this age 
who obtains less than i oz per lb body weight should be gi\en 
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complementary feeds Similarly, on the eighth day of life the mature 
infant requires about 2 ozs of milk per lb body weight and those 
■obtaining less than i-| ozs per lb should be given complementary 
feeds Infants of fourteen days old or more should have 2 to 2I ozs 
of breast milk per lb body weight each day and those failing to 
obtain this amount usually require complementary feeds, though a 
few thrive on less than this theoretical amount Exceptions to this 
rule do occur, for very occasionally infants require more than zi ozs 
per lb body weight before it is contented 

TABLE III 


The Inc 7 ease of Weight over Four Week Periods fot Infants 
of Different Birth Weight 


Age of Infant in 
n eeks 

Mean Weight Gam in Ounces for Infants with a Birth Weight of 

All Cases 
(247 cases) 

lb—lb 02 

6 6 15 

(67 cases) 

Ib —lb 02 

7 7 15 

(112 cases) 

Jb —lb 02 

8 8 15 

(68 cases) 

I 4 

16 8 

16 0 

14 0 

15 7 

5 s 

33 9 

32 9 

31 4 

32 7 

9 12 

29 0 

27 4 

27 3 

27 8 

1316 

22 I 

22 g 

23 7 

22 9 

17 20 

20 9 

19 8 

20 9 

20 4 

2124 

163 

18 4 

19 I 

iS 0 


Test weighing sometimes gives misleading information unless the 
milk remaining in the breast after the infant has fed be taken into 
account Some women have large amounts of residual milk because 
they have an abnormality of the nipple or milk sinus which prevents 
a free flow of milk In others the breast is not emptied because the 
infant does not suck properly when put to the breast To detect the 
existence of such difficulties both the breasts and the technique of 
breast feeding in all cases of suspected inadequate lactation should 
be carefully checked 

The Chloride and Electrical Conductivity Tests 

The estimation of either the chloride content or electrical conductivity 
of breast milk in women suspected of inadequate lactation is of 
practical value and should be carried out on milk from both breasts 
when It IS not possible to test-weigh the mother’s infant (Miller, ipSO 
The results of these estimations may also indicate the probable duration 
of lactation (Miller and Jackson, 1951) The method of estimation 
of both the chloride content and the electrical conductivity and the 
factors which may influence the results are described by Kermack 
and Miller and d) 

Milk chloride values which exceed 112 mg per cent in women 
m the second week of lactation, or 75 mg per cent in women in the 
third and fourth week of lactation, or 60 mg per cent in women in 
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the second to sixth month of lactation are suggestive of inadequate 
lactation It is important to obtain these values foi^milk from both 
breasts before suggesting the diagnosis of inadequate lactation and 
it has been shown that the higher the values the greater is the chance 
of the diagnosis being correct In a few cases high chloride values 
may be obtained from one breast only These mothers should be 
kept under close observation and their infants weighed more frequently 
m order to obtain sufficient information to give a diagnosis and correct 
treatment It is possible, however, to detect by these tests the 
majority of women whose infants fail to thrive because of inadequate 
lactation 

Measurement of the electrical conductivity of milk is as simple 
and informative as the estimation of the chloride content of milk 
Conductivity values suggestive of inadequate lactation are those 
exceeding 270 X i o~® ohm“^ cm“^ for women in the second week of lacta¬ 
tion, 225 X io~® ohm“^ cm“^ for women in the third and fourth week of 
lactation, and 210X io“® ohm"’^ cm“^ for women in the second to fifth 
month of lactation, the values being for milk at 18° The assessment 
of the results of the test depends, as in the chloride test, on the height 
of the values obtained and on whether they are obtained from both 
breasts, those mothers with only one abnormal breast requiring further 
investigation before a diagnosis is made 

Routine estimation of the milk chloride or electrical conductivity 
of women in the second to fourth week of lactation will help the 
paediatrician to predict the duration of lactation For at least 70 per 
cent of those women who have a milk chloride value of over 100 mg 
per cent or an electrical conductivity value of over 250X io~® ohm“^ 
cm“^ at 18° stop lactating by the time their infants are two months old 
Women with lower electrical conductivity values lactate for a longer 
period 

Summary 

Various symptoms and signs of inadequate lactation have been 
described and an explanation for some of them has been given 
Recognition of the different clinical pictures of inadequate lactation 
was shown to be of value in assessing the probable duration of the 
lactation 

Routine weighing of an infant, both during and after the first 
ten days of life was advocated since it was possible to assess adequac\ 
of lactation from the results Clinical investigations showed that the 
following findings in an infant’s weight chart were highly suggestn e 
of underfeeding loss of weight after the fifth day of life, failure to 
gain w'eight by the eighth day of life, a weight gain over a period of 
two weeks ivhich was half the expected amount, and an infant with a 
weight below the low^er “ confidence limits ” 

Test-weighing W'as also found invaluable m investigating infants 
who w'^ere suspected of being underfed Eiidence was collected which 
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THE VITAMIN B COMPLEX AS A SUPPLEMENT 
IN INFANT FEEDING 

By J CHALMERS, MD, FRCS, MRCOG 
The Royal Infir 7 }iary, Worcester 

In spite of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ famous dictum that “ a pair of 
substantial mammary glands have the advantage over the two hemi¬ 
spheres of the most learned professor’s brain in the art of compounding 
a nutritive fluid for infants,” it is suggested to-day increasingly often 
that both breast milk and cows’ milk may be defective in various 
vitamins, and consequently all sorts of supplements have been 
recommended 

Clements (1949) considers that human milk should by natural design 
be the ideal food for the young infant if the condition of the mother is 
satisfactory, and Jeans and Marriott (1947) state that the milk of a 
healthy woman contains sufficient amounts of all the nutritional factors 
necessary except iron, vitamin D and possibly thiamine With regard 
to vitamin B complex requirements Crosse (1949) states that little is 
known, and in a recent paper on infant feeding Evans (1950) makes no 
reference to vitamin B Sherman and Smith (1931) state that milk 
IS relatively rich in the heat-stable factors of the vitamin B complex 
although Daniels and Brooks (1937) have pointed out that considerable 
amounts may be lost in sterilisation and even in pasteurisation On 
the other hand, Bicknell and Prescott (1946) state that milk is a poor 
source of vitamin B, and Kasdon and Cornell (1948) describe both 
human and cows’ milk as deficient in the vitamin B complex Litch¬ 
field et al (1939) observe that m breast as well as in cows’ milk the 
vitamin B complex, especially thiamine, may be in too low concentra¬ 
tion for the optimal wellbeing of the infant, and Macy et al (1927) 
considered that pooled human breast milk from mothers receiving an 
average American diet was deficient in the vitamin B complex 

During pregnancy, lack of vitamin B complex may lead to fcetal 
malformation (Mussey, 1949) and this may also give rise to anorexia, 
loss of weight and severe digestive disturbance in the children with 
lowering of resistance to infection (Kretchmer and Bayandina, 1948), 
and limitation of growth (Morgan and Barry, 1930) Vitamin B is 
necessary for carbohydrate metabolism and probably also for protein 
metabolism (Hess, 1917 , Price, 1940) and an adequate supply of 
thiamine is particularly important where the diet is rich in carbo¬ 
hydrate and poor in fat (Crosse, 1949) In marasmic infants it increases 
the child’s interest in its food (Price, 1940) and m premature children, 
at least, it helps in the retention of fluids (Litchfield U al , 1939) 

The mammary gland denies its \itamin B from the blood, and there 
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IS consequently a wide variation in the amount supplied by milk 
dependent upon the mother’s diet (Jeans and Marriott, 1947) This 
has been stressed by recent figures from Germany (Langendorfer, 
1948 , Wolffram, 1948 , Dean, 1950) showing that post-war mal¬ 
nutrition delayed the return to birth weight of breast-fed infants The 
effect of maternal diet on the vitamin B intake of the infant is strikingly 
illustrated in a report from a Pacific island where the prohibition of an 
alcoholic beverage made with yeast was followed by an acute fulminating 
type of ben-ben with a $0 per cent mortality among breast-fed infants 
It V as clear that the beverage had been the mam supply of thiamine in 
the maternal diet and when it was allowed once more the infant mortality 
fell to 7 per cent 

With regard to the requirements of the individual factors of the 
vitamin B complex. Gilder (1950) states that thiamine deficiency leads 
to anorexia and nausea, but that the effects of deprivation of riboflavin 
and nicotinamide are still uncertain Clements (1949) observes that 
significant quantities of thiamine derived from the maternal blood are 
found in the foetus and that the placenta traps both thiamine and nico¬ 
tinamide and secretes them to the foetus so that its blood level may be 
higher than the maternal In addition there may be extensive synthesis 
of various factors by intestinal bacteria, a process which may be 
inhibited by altered bacterial flora or such factors as sulphonamide 
medication or anti-vitamins The administration of isolated members 


of the vitamin B complex may lead to signs of deficiency of others, and 
therefore it is better that the main B vitamins be given together 
(Sydenstncker, 1940) In the first two months an infant requires less 
thiamine from milk possibly because of its stored thiamine as well as 
from endogenous synthesis (Slater and Rial, 1942) While the thiamine 
content of breast milk is probably lower than that of cows’ milk there is 
a greater synthesis in the gut of the breast-fed infant, and in the case 
of nicotinamide up to 80 per cent of the requirements may be met from 
this source (Elhnger and Bensch, 1945 , Holt et al , 1949) 

A number of investigations have been undertaken, largely m the 


United States, to assess the requirements for infants of the various 
factors of the vitamin B complex Dennett (1929) found a significantly 
greater weight gam in infants given \ itamin B complex for five months 
as compared with a control group, an observation which was confirmed 
by Bloxsom (1929) Litchfield et al (1939) found an earlier and 
greater weight gam m children given a yeast extract, and Price ( 194 °) 
observed that a vitamin B adsorbate significantly increased the growth 
rate Kasdon and Cornell (1948), using an aqueous preparation from 
birth m a series of 108 infants, found no difference for three days after 


birth as compared with 138 controls By the seventh day, however, 
the test group showed a considerable improvement, the weight gain 
being 20-50 per cent greater By the tenth day 80 per cent of the test 
infants had regained or exceeded the birth weight as compared with 59 
per cent of the controls, and Litchfield et al (1939) corresponding 
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Iigures of 55 and 8 per cent respectively Taracena del Pinta and 
Gamdo Lestache Cabrera (1949) found that when wheat germ con¬ 
taining an abundance of vitamin B complex was given to 44 infants 
they gamed weekly an average of 84 27 per cent more weight than when 
the wheat germ was omitted from the diet On the other hand, Elias 
and Turner (1936) found that brewer’s yeast failed to improve the 
weight gam of infants, and Clements (1949) considered that where the 
maternal diet was satisfactory a supplement of vitamin B complex 
should be unnecessary 

TABLE I 

ContetU of Various Factors of Vitamin B Complex in 
Infant Foods {microgrammes) 



Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Nicotinamide 

Authonty 

j Human milk— lOOg or 

4 8 132 

16 52 

260 

Garrod et at 

100 ml 

9 IS 

28 62 

66 330 

Slater and Rial 

1 

14 

37 

183 

Macy, Williams 

1 




et at 

i 

15 20 



Holt et at 

1 

20 

260 


Bicknell and 

1 




Prescott 


20 

1600 5200 


Neuweiler 

Cow’s milk—100 g or 

19 26 

10,000 15,000 


Neuweiler 

100 ml 

35 40 

150 

80 90 

Slater and Rial 


35 40 



Holt et al 

1 

40 so 

801000 


Bicknell and 





Prescott 


45 75 

100 300 

500 1400 

Garrod et al 


46 

150 

170 

Macy, Williams 





et al 

National dried milk 





(i oz )— 





whole 

ss 

330 

200 

bcientihc Ad 

partially skimmed 

100 

390 

280 

viser’s Dm 





Sion Ministry 

) 




of Food 


Table I shows the vitamin B complex content of foods commonly 
used m this country at present for infant feeding In each case the 
source of the figures has been indicated and it will be seen that there is 
a very wide range in the figures given by the various authorities This 
IS probably due to regional and national variations in the diet of the milk 
producers concerned The figures have been converted to micro¬ 
grammes and the very small inaccuracy due to the unit difference 
between 100 gm and 100 millilitres has been disregarded 

In Table II an attempt has been made to estimate the daily intake of 
the vitamin B complex factors by young infants Both Ford (1949) and 
Clements (1949) give a figure of 2 V fluid oz (70 ml ) per lb body weight 
as the optimal daily intake m the breast-fed infant, but in practice 
It has been found that the average intake has been about 15 oz (425 ml ) 
for a child of about 7 lb On the basis of an average figure from Table I 
VOL LIX NO 5 Q 2 
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it IS considered that a breast-fed infant will receive 85 mg of thiamine^ 
170 mg of riboflavin and 850 mg of nicotinamide (Clements (1949) 
gave figures of 59-112, 180-400 and 430-2152 mg respectively during 
the first four weeks ) When these figures are compared with the theo¬ 
retical daily requirements it appears that there is a considerable deficiency 


TABLE II 

Estimated Daily Intake and Requirements of Vitamin B Complex 
Factors {microgrammes') 



Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Nicotinamide 

Human milk—15 fi oz (425 ml) 

ss 

170 

850 

Cows’ milk—15 fl oz (425 ml) 
National dned milk (i^ oz )— 

170 

850 

500 

whole 

128 

495 

300 

partially skimmed 

150 

585 

420 

Daily requirements 

i6o 200 (Holt) 
400 (Knott) 

600 (USNRC) 

4000 (Bicknell) 

Daily experimental supplement 

500 

1000 

5000 


of all these factors in the three types of feeding considered, although 
Clements (1942) showed that an infant could thrive on a daily thiamine 
intake of 65 mg Growth was interfered with if the intake was lower 
than 50 mg In view of this theoretical deficiency an experiment has 
been undertaken in which a vitamin B complex supplement has been 
given to infants from birth and their progress compared with a similar 
number of controls whose management was in every respect the same 
apart from the supplement The preparation chosen was Elixir 

TABLE III 


Type of Feeding 


Group 

Number of 
Infants 

Number 
Breast Fed 

1 

Number 
Artificially Fed 

Percentage 
Breast Fed 

Percentage 

ArtificialTy 

Fed 

I 

Rosedene treated 

108 

84 

24 

So 

20 

II 

Rosedene control 

105 

83 

23 

79 

21 

III 

Raigmore treated 

80 

40 

40 

50 

so 

IV 

Raigmore control 

87 

ss 

32 

63 

37 

V 

Total treated 

188 

124 

64 

66 

34 

VI 

Total control 

192 

138 

S 4 

72 

28 


Beplex (Wyeth) which corresponded most nearly in its composition 
to that used by Kasdon and Cornell (1948) in their similar experiment 
A daily dose of 4 ml was used which supplied thiamine, 500 mg , 
riboflavin, 1000 mg , nicotinamide, 5000 mg This more than covered 
the theoretical daily requirements of these factors It was administered 
in one of the artificial feeds or in an ounce or so of water between feeds 
in breast-fed infants Very little difficulty was encountered in adminis¬ 
tration although on one or two occasions the supplement was vomited 
The treated group consisted of 188 infants and the control of 192 
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infants Of these, 108 treated cases and 105 controls were derived from 
Rosedene Maternity Hospital and 80 treated cases with 87 controls 
from Raigmore Hospital, Inverness 

Table III shows the type of feeding for each of the four groups and 
for the total test and control senes In all cases considered in this 
paper the artificial feed used has been partially skimmed National 
Dried Milk It will be noted that artificial feeding has been used much 
more frequently at Raigmore Hospital (groups III and IV) than at 
Rosedene Hospital (groups I and II) The explanation is, firstly, that 
all tuberculous cases and a majority of unmarried girls in whom breast¬ 
feeding was avoided for medical or social reasons were treated at 
Raigmore Hospital Secondly at Rosedene an attempt has been made 
to persist with breast-feeding even if it is at first unsatisfactory, whereas 


TABLE IV 

Stay in Hospital and Weights of Infants {pounds) 


Group 

A\crage Stay 
(tia>s) 

\>er3ge Birth 
Weight. 

A\crage at 

3 days 

\v erage at 

7 da>s 

A\ erage at 
q 8 days 

I 

9 8 

7 55 

717 

7 31 

7 45 

II 

95 

7 9 

75 

7 7 

7 9 

III 

10 3 

7 5 t 

7 23 

7 42 

7 59 

IV 

10 

7 59 

7 29 

7 48 

7 7 

V 

10 

7 53 

7 2 

7 38 

7 44 i 

VI 

9 7 

7 76 

7 49 

7 6 

78 i 


The weight after 9 8 days \\as calculated by taking the total gam after the 7th day in each 
group Thence the average gam per child per day after the 7th day was calculated and the 
average gain m 2 8 days after the 7th This method is accurate enough when the total range 
of the average stay in hospital is only o 5 days 

at Raigmore Hospital, if adequate lactation is not established early, 
a readier change is made to an artificial feed This, as will be seen, 
gives better overall results in the first ten days of life although later 
it IS found that the Rosedene children overtake the others 

Table IV shows the average stay in hospital and the weights of 
infants at birth, at three days, at seven days and at discharge in each 
group The average stay in hospital was 9 8 days with a range of 
958-103 days All children in hospital less than seven da>s were 
excluded from consideration as were all children under 5 lb in weight, 
and the largest child in the series weighed 9 lb 12 oz at birth It is 
obvious on studying Table IV that the treated groups I, III and V, 
show no advantage over the controls, II, IV and VI, and in each 
instance there is a small difference in favour of the control groups 
w'hich IS not significant 

Table V giving the numbers returning to or exceeding their birth 
weight by the seventh day also show's that there is no advantage for the 
treated groups This is in direct contradistinction to the findings of 
Kasdon and Cornell (194S) and Litchfield aal (i 939 ) as there is a small 
ad\antage for the artificialiy-fed child in every group 
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Table VI shows the losses and gams in weight as a percentage of 
the birth weight The figure for the average loss on the third day is 
about half of the 7^ per cent which Langerdorfer (1948) found in his 

TABLE V 


Ahimbers Reiur 7 nng io or Exceeding Birth Weight at Tth Day 


Group 

Breast Fed 

Artificially Fed 

Total 

I 

S (9 per cent) 

5 (21 per cent) 

13 (12 per cent) 

II 

20 (23 per cent) 

8 {36 per cent) 

28 (27 per cent) 

III 

13 (32 S pet cent) 

17 (42 5 per cent) 

30 (37 5 pet cent) 

1\ 

20 (36 per cent) 

15 (47 per cent) 

35 (40 per cent) 

\ 

21 (17 per cent) 

22 (34 per cent) 

43 (23 per cent) 

VI 

40 {2g per cent) 

-3 (42 6 per cent) 

63 (32 per cent) 


post-war series of German women suffering from malnutrition and the 
figures for the seventh day in this series are considerably lower than 
the 3 9 per cent deficit which he found on the ninth day By the date 

TABLE VI 

Loss or Gam tn Weight {Percentage) of Birth Weight 


Group 

At 3 days 

. 

1 At 7 Dajs 

At 9.8 Days 

; I 

-5 03 

1 

' -3 IS 

-I 32 

1 II 

-s 07 

—2 53 

—0 00 

III 

-3 73 

, - 1 2 

-t-I 65 

1 IV 

-3 95 

, -145 

+ i 45 

V 

-4 3 ^^ 

' — 2 26 

-0 93 

VI 

-4 48 

j —2 06 

> 

+051 


of discharge (9 8 days) in this senes, groups III and IV on the average 
surpassed their birth weight and the deficit for all children was very 
small indeed and equivalent to o 23 per cent of the total birth weight 


Conclusions 

In this study of 188 infants to whom a vitamin B complex supple¬ 
ment was administered during the first ten days of life no advantage of 
weight gain was found at any stage as compared with a control senes of 
192 infants in whom management was identical apart from the adminis¬ 
tration of the supplement Although theoretical considerations would 
indicate that both human and cows’ milk, as well as National Dried 
Milk, are unlikely to supply enough of the vitamin B complex factors 
for the needs of the infant, and many feeding experiments have shown 
greater and more rapid weight gam in new-born infants to whom 
supplementary vitamin B complex has been administered, the expected 
advantage in the treated series was not found in this study The 
explanation of this is probably in the adequacy of the intake of 
vitamin B complex in the present maternal diet in the North of Scot¬ 
land Yudkin (1950) has stated that in spite of the surplus of many 
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foodstuffs to be found in the United States, a higher proportion of people 
there, as compared with Britain, shows obvious nutritional deficiency, 
and it may well be that the improved growth rate described by Kasdon 
and Cornell (1948) and many other American authors is a reflection of 
this fact Clements (1949) has pointed out that thiamine, derived from 
the maternal diet, is to some extent stored by the infant towards the 
end of the uterine life and that consequently demands for thiamine from 
the mother may be lower during the first two months of life In pre¬ 
mature infants, on the other hand, the storage of thiamine and other 
vitamin B complex factors has not taken place to the same extent, 
and the efficiency of synthesis by intestinal bacteria is probably lower 
so that in these there is still a need for supplementary vitamin B In 
the mature infant m this country unless there has been some deficiency 
in the maternal diet the addition of vitamin B supplements to the feeds 
in the first days of life appears to offer no advantage 

Summary 

1 Theoretical considerations suggest that both breast-fed and 
artificially-fed infants may suffer from deficient intake of vitamin B 
complex 

2 A supplement affording, thiamine—500 mg , riboflavin—1000 
mg and nicotinamide—5000 mg , has been given to 188 infants which 
have been compared with a control series of 192 infants whose manage¬ 
ment m other respects has been identical 

3 No advantage has been found in the treated groups at any stage 
during the first ten days of life and it is considered that this is due to 
adequate vitamin B intake by the mother during pregnancy with 
consequent ample storage by the foetus in the late weeks of pregnancy 
It therefore appears that such a supplement is unnecessary 

4 The deficient storage in premature infants suggests that in these, 
results should be improved by the administration of a vitamin B complex 
supplement 

I am indebted to Miss Campbell of Rosedene Hospital and Miss Walton of Raig 
more Hospital for the care with which they have carried out the additional work 
involved in this study , to Miss G Z Brewster of the Scientific Adviser’s Depart 
ment of the Ministry of Food and Miss Audrey Z Baker of Vitamins Limited for 
information about the factors of vitamin B complex , and to Mr G L Frewm and 
Mr Ross Martin for help in the interpretation of the figures obtained 
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OBITUARY 

GEORGE LYALL CHIENE 
MB, FRCSE 

Mr George Lyall Chiene died very suddenly at his home in Edmburgh 
on the evening of 19th November 1951, at the age of 78, though apparently 
m his usual state of health m the afternoon 

The elder son of the late John Chiene, Professor of Surgery m Edmburgh 
Umversity, he was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, from which he pro¬ 
ceeded to Christ’s College, Cambridge Returrung to Edinburgh for his 
medical studies, he graduated MB, CM, m 1897 In the course of the 
foUowmg two years he was house physician to Sir Thomas Gramger Stewart, 
and house surgeon to Professor Armandale In the spring of 1900, durmg the 
South Afncan War, he went out as Assistant Surgeon m the Edmburgh and 
East of Scotland Hospital, but m the autumn of the same year this hospital 
was taken over by the Mihtary Authorities, and the staff returned home, 
with Mr (now Sir) David Wallace he wrote the Report of that hospital 

In 1901 he became a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and was appomted Assistant Surgeon to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children 
He was Junior Assistant for a year, and then Senior Assistant for about five 
years, to his father m the Umversity Department of Surgery, thereafter for 
many years to held a successful class on Surgery m the Edmburgh School of 
Medicme He was elected Assistant Surgeon to Edmburgh Royal Infirmary 
m 1903, on the same day as Archibald Scot Skirvmg, succeeded to the charge 
of wards as full Surgeon in 1922 , and retired m 1937 on completion of the 
statutory fifteen years He had been President of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edmburgh, and later of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edmburgh 

On the mstitution of the Territorial Force m 1908 he was appomted Captam 
m the 2nd Scottish General Hospital, and m the first world war he served m 
that hospital at Craigleith till m 1918 he was sent as Acting-Major to France 
In the second war he emerged from retirement to take charge of the two Royal 
Infirmary annexes at Corstorphme 

Chiene was recogmsed as an excellent general surgeon In 1904 he mtro- 
duced m Edmburgh the use of “ stovaine ” as a spmal anaesthetic, and m 1923 
he pubhshed a popular Hatidbook of Surgery His speaal operative procedures 
mcluded division of both ends of the stemo-mastoid muscle m congemtal 
torticolhs, an operation for mgumal henna, a modification of the approach to 
the appendix, and an operation for large midlme ventral herma by specially 
designed lateral incisions for the rehef of tension Chiene was an exceptionally 
good teacher, and, hke his father, taught by word and example the duty and 
value of a kmd and homely approach to patients, often m his case with the use 
of the Doric, which relieved anxiety and put them at their ease In his chnical 
class he mtroduced every term a debate on a surgical subject, and he was \ ery 
popular with students because of the excellence of his teachmg and his e\ er- 
ready and kmdly friendship 

He was a good athlete m his younger days The wnter, lookmg back 
upon almost seventy years of mtimate friendship, remembers plaj mg wath luni 
at the end of the eighties m the school cricket XI, and also at centre three- 
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quarters (there were only three in these days ') with Chiene at full back He 
remained a good golfer and angler One of his hobbies was water-colour 
pamtmg, m which he possessed real skiU, and he used his artistic gift successfully 
in his surgical teaching 

In many ways George Chiene resembled his distinguished father, and, as 
he grew older, the resemblance in appearance, voice and manner became 
even closer, and mterested and delighted those who had known the Professor 
Chiene was m his element at informal dinners, at which he was no mean singer, 
and at social functions , and he possessed the charm of a simple, genial nature 
He IS survived by his wife and two sons, to whom we offer our sympathy, 
and the death of George Chiene will be a very real grief to his widely scattered 
students and to the dimimshing circle of his contemporaries 


NORMAN SCOTT CARMICHAEL 
M B , Ch B Ed , F R C P Ed 

Dr Norman Carmichael, consulting physician to the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital for Sick Children, died at his home in 43 Moray Place, on i6th 
November, at the age of 68 

He was throughout his life an Edinburgh man Bom in Northumberland 
Street, he was educated at Edinburgh Academy, studied medicine at Edinburgh 
Umversity and graduated M B , Ch B , m 1905 In his professional path he 
followed his father in combining general practice with special study of disease 
in children He became a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin¬ 
burgh m 1913, when he was already an Assistant Physician at the Children’s 
Hospital Durmg the 1914-18 European war he went to Salonika with the 
Edinburgh Hospital, attaining the rank of Major, R A M C, and receiving 
the Serbian Order of St Sava On his return home he was appomted in 1920 
Physiaan to the Children’s Hospital, and Lecturer m Diseases of Children in 
the University of Edinburgh He retired from the hospital service in 1935 
on completion of his term of duty On the outbreak of the second world war 
in 1939 he again left Edinburgh for military duty at the E M S Hospital at 
Tumberry, Ayrshire, where he was superintendent and consulting physiaan 
At the close of the war he returned to Edinburgh, resuming his private practice, 
and also acting for several years as medical superintendent of Leith Hospital 
He was also Surgeon-Apothecary to the King at Holyrood Palace, and for many 
years he was a member of the Royal Company of Archers, Kmg’s Bodyguard 
for Scotland 

His father, Dr James Carmichael, physician to the hospital, his older brother 
Edward, for some years assistant surgeon, and Norman himself also physician, 
together made a notable family contribution to the work and teachmg of the 
Edmburgh Children’s Hospital Norman was a sound and popular teacher, 
and he must have formed the practice and ethical standards of many genera¬ 
tions of medical students Among his hospital colleagues he exerted a powerful 
influence for good, he never stirred up strife, but when contentious subjects 
were under discussion, the expression of his views was frank and always 
courteous, and in aU matters his wise, honourable and friendly character 
gave weight to eveiything he said In his last years when the shadows 0 
lU-health and family bereavement fell upon him, he showed great courage 
and imdimmished cheerfulness By his patients in hospital and private practice 
and by his medical colleagues his memory will be cherished 



NOTE 


At a Quarterly Meetmg of the College held on Tuesday, 5th February 1952, 
Royal College of President, Dr W A Ale>.ander, in the Chair, the 
Physicians following were elected Fellows of the College —Charles 
of Edinburgh Mann Fleming, m a , m d glasg , Walter Henderson, 
M D EDiN , Henry Edmund Seiler, m d glasg , Ian 
Hunter Lockhart Gillies, m d glasg , William Hugh Galloway, \i b edin 
The following were elected Members of the College —Wdliam Boyd, 
M B EDiN , Irene Parker Rowlands, mrcs, lrcp, frfpsg , Sidney 
Stein, BSC CAPE town, frcs, lrcp , Robert Orton, m d leeds , 
John Norman Armour, m b n z , Grainger Wilson Reid, m b edin , Vincent 
Darnel Bayhss, b a madras, m b madras , Suraj Prakash, m b puniab , 
Harold McDonald Forde, mrcs, lrcp , Nathan Gordon, m b wit- 
WATERSRAND , Rajeshwar Prasad, m b patna , Balawant Mahadeo Kher, 
M D BOMB , Leon Albert, m b cape town , John Gant, b sc cape town, 
M b cape town , Mahadeo Prasad Mehrotra, m d lucknow , Jean Clyne 
Taylor, M B aberd , Harry Black, mb nz,mracp, Andrew Cairns 
Douglas, M B edin , Patrick Cushny MacGiUivray, m b edin , Mohomed 
Ahmed Botawala, m b bomb , Suresh Dhireajlal Store, m d bomb , Robert 
Stuart Malcolm Douglas Inch, m b edin 


NEW BOOKS 

Syllabus of Human Neoplasms By R M Mulligan, m d Pp 317, with 230 
illustrations London Henry Kimpton 1951 Price 5 2s 6d net 

At first sight It IS a little difficult to see the need for this book, as the subject-matter 
IS dealt with adequately m seieral of the larger works on tumours But perhaps the 
preface indicates its scope of usefulness, where it is stated “ such a volume could 
be of value not only as a text for the medical student, but also as a reference for the 
intern, the resident, and the practising physician ” 

Certainly it gives much condensed information about tumours with numerous 
appropriate illustrations But some of the statements are not very helpful, 1?^ on 
page 11 The term malignancy is used “ when the constituent cells show lack of 
uniformity, relatively little resemblance to the cells from which they spnng 
invasion and metastasis ” But on page 12 it is stated “ although a neoplasm maj 
be benign by slow growth and uniform histologic characteristics, position may make 
it malignant, as in the case of a huge retroperitoneal lipoma by endangenng 
vital structures ” 

In other places, conditions not neoplastic are described without it being clear 
as to their relation, if any, to neoplastic processes, e g under the general heading of 
“Neoplasms of Mesenchymal Origin”, subheading “ Hiemopoietic Diseases of 
Uncertain Status ”, there appear such things as Infectious Mononucleosis, Hodgkins’ 
Disease, Cerebrosidosis (Gaucher’s disease), and allied states Again under Thyroid 
page 24s, there are detailed descriptions of different forms of goitre but no clear 
indications of their relationships, if any, iinth thyroid neoplasms 

There are numerous references to each chapter, the great majoritj being to 
American literature only 

A few minor, and obvious, misprints were noted 

The book is well produced and, m spite of the cnticisms above, well worth perusal 
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Human Blood Groups and Inlientame By S D Lawler, m d , and L J Lawler 
BSC Pp vm+85, with 6 figures Paper covered London Hememann* 
1952 Price 3s 6d 

Most of us who practise medicine find it difficult enough to keep up with develop¬ 
ments m our own field without having to note progress in other departments, especially 
one like the study of blood groups which advances so rapidly 

This small monograph written by experts belongs to a series designed for the 
intelligent layman and therefore well suited to the uninitiated medical man It 
ranges from Empedocles {circa 500 B C ) right up to the present, showing the 
development of our knowledge of the blood groups To those of us brought up on 
the A, B, AB, and O system and the rhesus factor it is a surprise to learn that 
there are now nine different systems, one of them less than a year old The book 
IS clearly written, not too highly technical and well worth the attention of the casual 
medical reader 

The British Journal of Tuberculosis and Diseases of the Chest Edited by P Ellman, 
FRCP Pp 80, illustrated London Bailliere, Tindall & Cox Price 
quarterly 8s Annual subscription 30s 

With the January number of this journal this publication enters its forty-sixth 
year in an enlarged and extended form The editorial board has been enlarged 
by the inclusion of representatives of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Canada 

This successful journal devoted primarily to tuberculosis also covers diseases of 
the chest and carries a series of excellent papers We congratulate our contemporary 
and wish it continuing success 

The Quiet Art By Robert Coope, m d , b sc , f r c p Pp \i-f 284 Edinburgh 
E <1 S Livingstone 1950 Price 12s 6d net 

Dr Coope, a leading Liverpool physician, offers to the profession a remarkable 
collection, chiefly from the writings of medical men of all ages Some are long, 
many are brief—sometimes only a sentence or so They cover a wide range of topics 
and all aspects of medicine, reflecting the varied interests of the practitioner Many 
are light-hearted and amusing, others epitomise wide experience and profound advice 
Open the book where you will and your interest is at once aroused 

The Specialities in General Practice Edited by Russell L Cecil, m d Pp 
x\ 1-4-818, with 470 figures London W B Saunders 1951 Price 72s 6d 
net 

Let not the above title, by virtue of its American parentage, mislead the general 
practitioner of this country, for, in a less vast country, his field of operation is limited 
in comparison with the American counterpart Cecil, himself, states in the editorial 
that the book’s fullest use will be found where “ early consultation with a specialist 
is not feasible ” As in his Textbook of Medicine, the book comprises of chapters 
subscribed by varying American specialists, encompassing the bulk of problems 
occurring m general practice 

With regard to clarity of text and illustrations, the chapters devoted to ortho¬ 
paedics and minor surgery are excellent It is unfortunate. In these chapters, and 
those on gynaecology and obstetrics that 60 per cent of procedures require hospitalisa¬ 
tion, and that they are therefore outwith the scope of the British practitioner 

Digests of diagnoses and treatment in ophthalmology, pediatrics and uro ogy 
deserve special mention, and find no British counterpart in such compressed yet 
lucid form It is inevitable that some of the opinions expressed will excite opposition 

in this country , . 

Although expensive, this textbook surveys such a wide and useful field. 

Its constant daily use will repay its outlay 



NEW EDITIONS 


JIuman Anatomy and Physiology By N D Millard and B G Kilo Third 
Edition Pp 590 Philadelphia and London W B Saunders Company 
1951 Price 22s 

Experience of previous editions has helped the authors to produce in this book 
an excellent survey of the main processes of the body in which simple explanations 
of the physiology follow after covering the relevant anatomy and histology m each 
section 

Clarity has also been helped by numerous good diagrams, many useful tables 
and by omitting the tedious description of animal experiments 

It can be recommended as an introduction for medical students or as a textbook 
for courses in subjects allied to medicine 

A Textbook of Pathology By Robert Allan Moore Second Edition Pp 
X111+ 1048, with 501 illustrations London W B Saunders Company 1951 
Price 63s net 

This edition appears six years after the first and is characterised by much revision 
and expansion of the original text The new material relates among other subjects 
to the metabolism of enzymes, infectious conditions, diseases of the aged, bony 
dystrophies, effect of atomic explosion and vitamins Such primarily long chapters 
as those on viral, alimentary and neoplastic conditions have been subdivided, while 
nephritic, collagenous and demyehnating diseases are now each dealt with in individual 
chapters Many abnormalities such as lower nephron disease, heart failure and 
adrenal insufficiency, moreover, are modernised on the basis of newly acquired know¬ 
ledge As before, the text is supported by numerous well reproduced illustrations and 
selected references to the literature and is appended by an ample index The new 
product as a whole thus constitutes a comprehensive, up to date and stimulating 
treatise in human and experimental pathology with an enhanced appeal to both student 
and specialist 

Diathermy, Short wave Therapy, Inductotherapy, Long-wave Therapy B) 
William Beaumont, mrcs, lrcp Second Edition Pp vin-t-230, 
with 114 illustrations London H K Lewis 1952 Price 21s net 
Does the profession get the optimum value from diathermy ^ The principles 
of diathermy and the apparatus are very clearly described m this book “kfter a 
short discussion on the risks and dangers a detailed and very clear description is 
given of the many uses of diathermy This is a most useful book for the practitioner 
who wants to know the scope of diathermy and also its limitations This can also 
be used as a textbook for the student preparing to use diathermy in practice A-n 
extensive glossary of technical terms comprises the tenmnal chapter 

Recent Advances iti Clinical Pathology Edited by S C D\RE, dm, frcp 
S econd Edition Pp xii-|-575, with 37 plates and 36 figures London J iS. A 
Churchill 1951 Price 40s 

As in the first edition this book is divided into four sections—bacteriologj, bio 
chemistry, haematology and histology—and all the newer methods used in laboratory 
diagnosis are fully described and their value discussed In all the sections much is 
found of great interest to the clinician as well as to the clinical pathologist, as for 
example the chapters on the Rh factor and liver function tests The plates and 
figures are beautifully reproduced and clear and the indexing good This new 
edition should prove of great value to clinician and laboratory worker alike 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Cb>ncal Laboratory Diagnosis By Samuel A Levinson and Robert P M lcF ate 
Fourth Edition Pp 1146, with 221 illustrations and 13 plates, 10 in colour 
London Henry Kimpton 1951 Price 84s 

The fourth edition of this book continues the American tradition in works of 
clinical pathology This compendium provides methodological detail and inter¬ 
pretation covering clinical biochemistry, haematology, immunology, serology, 
bacteriology, tropical diseases, milk and water analysis, histological technique and 
toxicology The authors say their objective is, “ To present to the student, intern 
practising physician and medical technology, a suitable review of clinical 
laboratory diagnosis ” Whatever may be the situation in America it is difficult 
to imagine this objective being realised in this country, the needs of these groups 
are so varied that one volume is unlikely to serve each adequately The medical 
technologist will benefit most from possession of the book especially if he is working 
m a general laboratory Much of the material is excellent and the details of method 
are lucid There are, however, a few strange omissions , e g no mention is made of 
vitamin in relation to pernicious anaemia and no method is described for the 
estimation of urinary 17-keto-steroids, although a reference to urinary biotin 
determination is given 
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Anson, Barry J , m a , ph d (med sc ), and Haddock, Walter G , ms, 

M D , F A C S Callander’s Surgical Anatomy Third Edition 

(I'V B Saunders Company, London) 70s 

Brock, R C,ms,frcs,facs Astley Cooper 

(£ &^ S Livingstone Ltd , Edinburgh) 20s net 
Clark, W E Le Gros, f r s The Tissues of the Body Third Edition 

(The Clarendon Press, Oxford) 30s net 
Clarke, Brice R , m d Causes and Prevention of Tuberculosis 

(E S Livingstone Ltd, Edinburgh) 32s 6d net 
Daland, Geneva A , b s Edited by Ham, Thomas Hale, m d A Colour 
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(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass ) §5 00 (32s 6d ) net 
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ENDOGENOUS LIPID PNEUMONL^ 

3 " H G MORGAN. 3 Sc.. :i 3 . Ci 3 
Lrcru'c' j Paico’og—. Unr'eisir* of Sr Andrt-i3. R0-2I InSzinar;. D_m=e 

TH 3 lipids causing pulmonary- disease are not so often exogenous as is 
commonlv tnougnt. It is nov veil knovn that among me Epids vhicli 
may reacn me lungs by the air passages, me mnaled or exogenous 
hpids, there are many, vnether animal, vegetable or mineral, vhich lead 
to chrome nbrosmg lesions of the limg iGraef, 1959 (pathological), 
Freiman et al , 19.10 (pamoiogical and clmical), Sodeman and Smart, 
19U.6 fchmcal), Scnneider, 19x9 (clinical), Proudnt et al, 1950, and 
Harter, 1950 (industrial cases), Losner <?/ al, 1950 (diagnosnc pomts), 
Berg and Bunord, 1950 (surgical mevpomts)] Part of the purpose of 
mis paper is to pomt out that hpids associated tnth fibronc pulmonary 
disease are m many, and probably most cases, not inhaled hpids out 
acmally endoseyioas 

TABLE I 
Li?m P'mtmoNt.i. 

Ez^gencus ErzEg^ncus 

{03 E£t!.ranoa r>-e..rr.a-.p.) '■Rricnnon granuIorriE) 

I'l) .Aninal o 3 (i) Brccr.-..?.] narroTmg 

2) Vegctaale o 3 (2) Bror-cr-clar mrro—mg 

'■3) Mineral oil 

Although It has been knovn for long that hpid-containmg phago¬ 
cytes are occasionallj' to be found m chrome inflammations of lung, 
and particularly m mose associated vith oronchial obstruction, it 
remained for the vorkers at the Alassacnusetts General Hospital 
(Roboins and Sninen, 19J.9, Waddell, Snmen and Sveet, 1949) to 
empnasise me hpid-contaming nature of me ■mdespread proliferanve 
lesion that commonly follovs obstruction of me smaller air passages 
In this department pamoiogical obser\ations similar to those of Snmen 
ha\ e been made mdependently on a senes of pneumonectomy specimens 
Tnis senes consisted of eignt pneumonectomies—^n\e vith oronchial 
neoplasm (one adenoma), one with late imresohed pneumoma, and 

Aostracied .Tora a cap-er read za a raesnag of tae Tane-calosis Socier o* Scc...~.r.d 
add la Diaidee oa 15121 J_ae 1951 
VOL SIX xo 6 
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two with unresolved pneumonia and chronic abscess formation—and 
one necropsy specimen of carcinoma In five there was lipid pneumonia 
obvious to the naked eye (see Table II), and all showed the histological 
changes illustrated by Sniffen in 1949 These are quite distinct from the 
pulmonary changes seen in the generalised lipidoses (Oswald and 
Parkinson, 1949 , Thannhauser, 1950) and the latter are not further 
discussed here 

TABLE 11 


Case Reference 

Anatomic Diagnosis 

Other Lesions 

Lipid Changes 

I 101/34 

(necropsy) 

Squam carcinoma 

No gross bronchiectasis, 
LLL 

Obvious to naked eye 

2 

31414/50 

Squam carcinoma 

Unresolved pneumonia, 
fibrotic stage, LLL 

Found microscopically 

3 

32176/50 

Anaplastic carcinoma 

Areas of fibrosis, R L L 

Found microscopically 

4 

32244/50 

Anaplastic adeno 
carcinoma 

Unresolved pneumonia 
and early bronchiec 
tasis of R M L 

Found microscopically 

5 

85/51 

Squam carcinoma 

Bronchiectasis, R M L 
and R L L 

Obvious to naked eye 

6 

1697/51 

Bronchial adenoma, 
invasive 

Areas bronchiectasis 
and unresolved pneu 
monia, LLL 

Obvious to naked eye 

7 

485/51 

Unresolved pneumonia, 
late fibrotic stage, 
LLL 


Found microscopically 

8 

528/51 

Unresolved pneumonia, 
fibrotic stage, R U L 

Several small chronic 
abscess cavities 

Obvious to naked eye 

9 

1448/51 

Unresolved pneumonia, 
late fibrotic stage, 
R M L 

Two fairly large chronic 
abscess cavities 

Obvious to naked eye 


To gross examination, the affected lung tissue appears grey and 
fibrotic, with thickening of the adjacent pleura and interlobular septa, 
and in each case an entire lobe or major segment is involved The 
endogenous lipid, when abundant, is seen as a pale yellow opaque 
speckling, often staphyloid, clustering especially towards the periphery 
of the lobe and also of each affected lobule 

The mam histological feature of endogenous lipid pneumonia in 
this series is a low grade inflammation either secondary to an obstruction 
of the major bronchi, often with a bronchiectatic picture, or apparently 
confined to the bronchioles Associated with both types is a distension 
of the distal alveoli by masses of hpophages, forming very obvious 
lagoons or backwaters In these a peculiar feature is the almost com¬ 
plete absence of inflammatory cells among the large hpophages (which 
are recognisable as foam cells m ordinary paraffin sections) Lipid 
material, both intra- and extra-cellular, is also present in quantity in the 
thickened proliferated stroma which separates these congeries of Iipid- 
filled, but neither inflamed nor fibrosed, alveoli (the lagoons) In other 
parts the alveolar walls may show fibrous thickening, going on to carni- 
fication Lymphoid proliferation is also common The hpid itself 
occurs in two intermingled forms, as small strongly sudanophihc 
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crimson globules and as doubly refractile crystals which are only 
faintly sudanophilic The histochemical reaction of Schultz (Lillie, 
1948), which is given possibly by all unsaturated sterols (Yoffey and 
Baxter, 1949, Pearse, 1951), as well as ordinary chemical analysis 
of the lung tissue, show that the lipid is largely of sterol nature (choles¬ 
terol and cholesterol esters) The possibility that these sterols when 
present in the stroma may, like paraffin oil, be irritant and lead to 
fibrous proliferation has also been suggested by Sniffen 

Chemical Investigation of Lungs (Table III) 

The lipids present were estimated in a sample of normal unfixed 
lung and m two samples of abnormal lung, fixed in 10 per cent formol- 
saline, showing fibrosis and visible lipid formation The fixed material 
was thoroughly washed and dried between sheets of blotting paper 
All these samples, weighing from 60 to 146 g , were dried in vacuo at 
100° C to constant weight The dry material was extracted m a 
Soxlet apparatus first with ether and then with alcohol A sample of 
the dried lipid was used for estimation of free and total cholesterol 
by the method of Schoenheimer and Sperry (1934) 

The results show that the water content of the normal and abnormal 
lungs IS of the same order, but that there is a marked difference in the 
total lipid present Cholesterol and cholesterol esters together form 
the mam constituent of the abnormal lipid The total cholesterol also 
forms a much higher percentage of the lipid in abnormal than in 
normal lung tissue, the increase being mainly in the cholesterol ester 
fraction 

TABLE III 


Analyses of Normal and Diseased Lung Tissue 



Normal 

Abnormal 


(i) Reference 

(3) Reference 




SsB/jl 

85/st 

Water content per cent 

7 

b3 5 

i)5 0 

Total lipid as per cent wet weight 

0 9 

3 7 

2 2 

Total hpid as per cent dry weight 

5S 

21 5 

149 

Total cholesterol as per cent dry weight 

I 2 

12 4 

10 s 

Free cholesterol as per cent dry weight 

I 2 

1 S 

2 3 

Ester cholesterol (bv difference) 

0 

10 6 

S 5 

Total cholesterol as per cent lipid 

3 

57 7 

72 3 

Ester cholesterol as per cent total cholesterol 

° 

S50 

7S 0 


Note—O f the t\\o abnormal lobes from which samples were taken for anahsis, (i) an 
unresolved pneumonia, showed no obvious bronchial obstruction, while (a) was distal to a 
bronchial carcinoma 


It is a familiar fact that low grade inflammatory processes of some 
standing may contain large amounts of sterol , actinomycotic lesions 
also frequently show the presence of lipophages The histological 
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picture in the lungs in this series certainly indicates that the inflam¬ 
matory changes are of low grade, but proof of a fungal element has not 
been established The irritant effect of the presence of sterols in 
stromal tissues is known in general pathology, and the association 
of the interstitial lipid with fibrotic changes in these lungs suggests 
that the sterols (or possibly other lipids) have been exerting some such 
irritant effect It is still an unexplained problem why lipophages 
congregate in, and come to distend, groups of alveoli in which inflam¬ 
matory cells are conspicuously absent 

The source of the lipids is probably the inflammatory exudate, 
since the lipid is seen to appear first in large phagocytic cells which 
surround the purulent exudate in the air passages , these cells may be 
numerous enough to form an obvious zone Similar lipophages are 
scattered singly in the alveolar exudate They may well all have taken 
origin from histiocytes, which Thannhauser (1947) believes are capable 
of forming various lipids, including cholesterol 

A point of clinical importance lies in the recent advocacy of the 
examination of sputum, lung puncture, or biopsy material in cases of 
chronic localised pulmonary disease It has been suggested (Losner 
et al, 1950) that if lipid is found on such examinations then the con¬ 
dition IS an exogenous lipid pneumonia and not a carcinoma In 
striking contrast to this, Reingold et al (1950) report that in a senes 
of 60 cases of bronchial carcinoma, 16 showed in addition what was 
thought to be an inhalation oil pneumonia (exogenous Iipid pneumonia) 
It would appear that these writers were apparently unaware of endo¬ 
genous lipid pneumonia and its frequent occurrence as the result of a 
bronchial obstruction The finding of even endogenous lipid is not, 
however, a proof of bronchial obstruction, and I can confirm Sniffen’s 
original observation, and the recent work of Ashe et al (195 that an 
endogenous lipid pneumonia can occur in the absence of obstruction 
of major bronchi The paper by Navasquez et al (1951) on the endo¬ 
genous form of lipid pneumonia is incomplete, since they have described 
the lesion merely in relation to carcinoma of bronchus and apparently 
have not observed the other types of endogenous lipid pneumonia, 
or seen the work of the American pathologists on this subject One 
practical implication of the recognition of endogenous lipid pneumonia 
is that the finding of lipid in sputum or in aspirated lung material 
neither excludes nor specifically indicates the presence of carcinoma 

Summary 

Lipid pneumonia may be due to the inhalation of various exogenous 
lipids (chronic lipoid pneumonitis, oil aspiration pneumonia, pul¬ 
monary paraffinoma, etc ) It is probably true to say, however, that 
the commonest form of lipid pneumonia is due to the presence of 
endogenous lipids These occur focally in lungs the seat of chronic 
obstructive lesions of the bronchi or of the bronchioles when the 
accompanying inflammation is of low grade It seems clear that these 
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lipids in their turn lead to fibrotic changes, and it is therefore probable 
that many of the cases reported in the past as due to exogenous lipids 
were in fact of endogenous type T^hese findings are of importance to 
both clinicians and pathologists in the differential diagnosis of chronic 
localised pulmonary disease 

I am indebted to Professor A C Lendnim for his advice m this study , to Mr 
Martin Fallon and Dr D G McIntosh for the pneumonectomy specimens and 
clinical details , and to Dr R P Cook for advice and facilities in the estimation of lipid 
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A STUDENT’S NOTEBOOK OF JAMES SAME’S 
CLASS OF CLINICAL SURGERY IN 1861-62 

Kept by WILLIAM McNEIL, M D Ed 1864 with extracts and comments 
by CHARLES McNEIL, MD Ed, FRCP Ed & Lond 

In 1861 James Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery m the University 
of Edinburgh, was at the height of his power, reputation and influence 
His clinical lectures began on ist May i86i and continued twice weekly 
until 3rd February 1862, interrupted by summer vacation from 26th 
July till 6th November 1861 , m this course, 163 patients, young and 
old, were examined, diagnosed and treated and demonstrated by Syme 
to his class of students, then in their second year, and studying anatomy 
and dissection at the same time one of these students was William 
McNeil of Stranraer, and his notebook with the title “ Cases of Clinical 
Surgery by Professor Syme 1861—” is the subject of this communi¬ 
cation 

The notes are fuller than those usually made by students They go 
beyond the details of the diagnosis and treatment of cases They are a 
lively narrative of the whole scene, giving touches of personal descrip¬ 
tion of the patients, and their demeanour under stress and pain, 
dialogues between surgeon and patient, many anecdotes and stones 
told by Syme and drawn largely from his own vast experience , and the 
essence of the subject—^the demonstration of patients by a great surgeon 
to his students and the exposition of his principles and practice 

Some extracts from this notebook are presented by the writer of 
this communcation, who is the son of the Edinburgh medical student 
of 1861 They show something of what went on in a surgical hospital 
ninety years ago they bring back to life the acts and words of an out¬ 
standing surgeon of his generation, also the words and reactions of his 
patients and the admiring audience of his students They may thus 
serve to justify and preserve the reputation of Syme as a great teacher 

The Patients Personal Touches 

A few extracts show one feature of the notebook, its touches of 
personal description of the patients , they are little trivial facts and 
yet they complete and humanise the surgical record and bring the 
scene to life 

“ 1st May 1861 Case 6th A little girl from Wales, aged 8, was 
brought in by Dr Annandale to-day She seemed in the very highest 
spirits, was carrying a large doll very gaily dressed, and laughed 
immoderately at the round of applause with which the students greeted 
her appearance For more than a year she had been in failing health 
in consequence of a large tumour which had grown to the lower jaw 
under her right ear 
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“ 2ist November 1861 Case i8th A young man from Fife was 
first brought m to-day He had crossed the Firth this morning to 
obtain relief from Pr Syme , having swallowed a copper coin yesterday 
It seems he is the son of a wealthy German banker in Gottenburg 
who had sent him to Fife to learn farming A very intelligent young 
man ” 

“ 27th May 1861 Case 28th A man, aet 40, came in next, and 
on entering very gracefully saluted the Pr From his style of salutation 
I should think he is a soldier His arm was bandaged ” After describ¬ 
ing the condition with Syme’s remarks, the note concludes “ the man 
on leaving, again, most politely bowed to the Professor ” 

“ 3rd June 1861 Case 39th A child 4 years of age v/as next 
carried into the room by his Father, a small farmer m Berwickshire 
who had come that morning into Edinburgh a distance of 50 miles to 
see Professor Syme ” Examination showed the case to be Hydrocele 
of the cord and operation was at once carried out, and the note ends 
“ the little fellow—very beautiful, like all previous children receiving 
chloroform, was quite frieghtened and cried out piteously for his mamma, 
till the chloroform established its sway ” 

“ 19th July 1861 Case 73rd A poor little rascal was next intro¬ 
duced with his arm in a sling Very wistfully he looked at Pr Syme 
as he was lifted by Dr Annandale and placed on the chair beside him 
On Pr Syme asking him how his arm had been hurt, he said, ‘ I fell. 
Sir, aff anither boy’s back ’ ” 


Syme’s Stories 

Syme in his teaching made great use of stories “ to point a moral 
and adorn a tale ”—stories drawn from his own and others’ experi¬ 
ence In the 1861-62 notebook of his clinical lectures it is fortunate 
that these stories are carefully and fully recorded , in themselves they 
are often dramatic, sometimes melodramatic, but closely relevant to 
and a powerful enforcement of points and principles in the case or 
subject under discussion Two examples are given 

Gluteal Aneurism and Ligature of the Internal Iliac Artery — 
1861 was a notable year for Syme in that two cases of gluteal aneurism 
presented themselves at the Infirmary withm a few days of one another, 
and both were successfully treated by ligature of the internal iliac 
artery (Joseph Lister coming from Glasgow to assist at the second 
operation) Syme published his account of the cases in 1862 m his 
usual short, concise and condensed narrative, but to his students m 
his clinical lectures he expanded himself widely over the whole subject 
of aneurism, its methods of treatment, with particular application to 
the two present cases of gluteal aneurism , and the notebook contains a 
full account of the proceedings in the surgical amphitheatre, the 
appearance of the two cases, and their operations amid great professional 
interest, their progress and final cure 
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16th May i86i Case 19th A man about 25 years of age was 
next introduced, a strong athletic fine-looking fellow Since the 
beginning of January he had felt a swelling over the gluteal region. 
On his stripping, this looked as large as a duck’s egg When Pr, 
Syme put his finger on the tip of the rounded swelling, the pulsation 
was quite perceptible not only on the tip, but also equally over all the 
swollen part This at once rendered the nature of the swelling apparent, 
VIZ an aneurism of the gluteal artery ” Syme then entered on a long 
exposition of aneurisms in general, citing authorities and his own 
views and experience as to their treatment, and the lecture ended thus 
in the words of the notebook —“ Pr Syme told another story of a 
farmer in Ayrshire, who having aneurism of the gluteal artery, and 
being very much distressed with pain sent for two qualified practitioners 
in his neighbourhood, who pronounced it to be an abscess and would 
at once proceeded to open into the supposed abscess, had not they 
imagined that it was not quite fit for such an operation They left, 
promising to be back next day and open into it That night a person, 
who went about the country and acted as Doctor Bone-Setter, happened 
to arrive at the Farmer’s house and was allowed to stay all night At 
the usual time of retiring to rest, he was shown to bed and slept soundly 
till awakened early next morning before daylight, to come and let 
out the farmer’s abscess which had become very painful In the grey 
light of that dark winter morning, he made the desired incision, but 
was surprised to find that, instead of a yellowish stream of matter as he 
expected, a dark purple stream was flowing rapidly from the wound 
Alarmed at the appearance, they sent for the two medical gentlemen 
already alluded to, who saw at once what had happened In vain they 
attempted to stop the flow of blood, which continued for two days till 
the Farmer died These Doctors then lodged a criminal information 
against the Quack who was apprehended and lodged in prison on a 
charge of culpable homicide The Lord Advocate referred the case to 
Pr Syme, who hearing all the facts thought that no criminal charge could 
be substantiated against the Bone-Setter, as he had acted at the wish 
of the Farmer, and in the same way as the two qualified practitioners 
themselves intended to act next day The Quack was thus saved ” 

In the case before us, Pr Syme intended to tie the internal ihac 
artery 

“ May 29th The operation above referred to was performed 
to-day The theatre crowded to the roof A great many of the Edin¬ 
burgh Surgeons and Physicians present Pr Syme cool and decided 
as usual The Superficial (External) Iliac artery was cut in making 
the incision and tied, incision made very free—as soon as the operation 
which took about 20 minutes was over it was found that the aneurism 
was reduced to a third of the former size ” 

After further notes on the progress of the case the final report is 
“ 19th July Case 19 was brought in to-day that we might see ini 
before going home (John Smith, Shoemaker, Carluke) He is st a 
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little still, but improving fast I saw him on the North Bridge at 
3 o’clock ” 

Internal Hcenmrhotds —Another telling story is given when Syme 
was explaining and carrying out the surgical treatment of hemorrhoids 
external and internal “ The best remedy for such a state of matters 
was to remove the internal hemorrhoids by ligature while the external 
if any, should be removed by the knife ” This he did in this case (71)* 
In tying the ligatures he said “ You must tie the legatures as tightly 
as possible , if you do not, your patient will suffer intolerable agony ” 
He told us a story of a Dr N— of Inverness, who some 29 years ago 
had come to him in Edinburgh, seeking relief from pain endured from 
Internal Hemorrhoids He was a strong powerful man, and willingly 
submitted to the operation of having them tied At that time it was 
customary to tie them so tightly as just to strangulate them Well, he 
had not been long operated on, when the pain became intolerable 
Pr Syme was sent for, and when he came found Dr N— shouting out 
m the wildest manner Indeed so fearful were his cries that he alarmed 
the whole people in the neighbourhood of the street in which he sojourned 
during his stay Well, to relieve him, he (Pr S ) administered an opiate, 
and in course of time he came round, and went back to a large and 
extensive practice which he conducted with much ability After a time 
his old complaint returned, but so dreadful had been his sufferings 
on the former occasion that it was only when he could no longer sit 
with comfort that he was forced to come back to Edinburgh for relief 
And when he did come, the strong vigorous manly fellow was reduced 
to a shadow Between the period which had elapsed from his first 
to his second coming to Edinburgh, Professor Syme had discovered 
that the tighter these hsemorrhoids were ligatured the less pain was 
suffered , in fact he had found out the proper method of treating such 
growths Dr N— got the benefit of this improved method of treat¬ 
ment On the second occasion he suffered comparatively little, and 
returned to Inverness greatly improved in health, and continued up 
till his death to practice without a return of the complaint " 

Reactions to Pain During Surgical Operations 

In 1861 chloroform was being used more and more often in minor 
and in nearly all major operations But m quite a large number of the 
smaller operations, no anaesthetic wais used and patients had to endure 
severe pain, and surgeon and students were witnesses of their sufferings 
The bearing and behaviour of patients, and the reactions of the non- 
patients under these conditions, are often mentioned m the notes 
Three examples are given 

(i) “ 2ist May 1861 Case 2Sth A man about 60 was brought m 
to-day suffering from hydrocele The looks of the old fellow as he 
undressed were quite amusing When Pr Syme approached him with 
the trocar, the looks of dismay with w'hich the patient regarded it were 
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irresistible Pr Syme did not give him many seconds to think he at 
once introduced the instrument through which a copious stream of 
water flowed When the fluid was drawn off Pr Syme with a syringe 
injected a quantity of Iodine into the bag to produce irritation The 
moment the Iodine was introduced, the old fellow shouted at the top 
of his voice and danced about as if mad Pr Syme said it was not 
pain that caused him to cry out, Iodine never produced pain , it was 
just the peculiarity of the patient, and surprise ” 

(2) “ 15th July 1861 Case 69 A young man, aet 23, was next 
brought in, his leg (right) bent at knee and just able to touch the 
ground with the tip of his toes On examining the leg, Pr Syme 
found that the disease was confined to the Tarsus, and for 3 years the 
tarsus had continued thick and unyielding, but there was no tendency 
to suppurate Pr Syme said we would all recollect the treatment for 
cases of swelling that felt hard on examination and had no tendency to 
suppurate—^the Actual Cautery He then turned to the young man 
and said ‘ I must make an opening into this Can you stand the 
operation without taking chloroform ? ’ The young man then asked 
the Pr if It would be very painful The Pr said ‘ Oh, not very ’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said the young man, ‘ I will try it ’ , little thinking of the very 
painful nature of the ordeal he was about to undergo The Dressers 
gathered round him, and the Pr told him not to look McLean brought 
in the red-hot iron, which was immediately applied As soon as the 
poor fellow felt the hot iron, he cried out ‘ Oh ' I wish I had taken 
chloroform ’ He struggled in vain The Dressers held on remorse¬ 
lessly, and Pr S applied the hot iron until the smoke ascended to the 
roof of the house When it was over, Pr S asked him ‘ how he liked 
It ’ ‘ Ah • Sir, It was very sair ’ ‘ Not very,’ said the Pr ‘ Deed, it 
was, Sir,’ said the victim as he hobbled away Pr S remarked that it 
was pardonable to understate to a Patient the nature of the pain that 
might require to be inflicted at any time in an operation ” 

(3) “ 2ist Nov 1861 Case 12 was that of an old surly-looking 

fellow, who was brought in, suffering from a very rare disease north 
of the Tweed, viz Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer on Scrotum When 
asked by Pr Syme if he had ever been South the Tweed, he said in a 
very surly tone, ‘ Aye, I hae been in Perth ’ ‘ Had he ever swept 

chimneys ? ’ ‘ Na • ’ When asked if he would take chloroform or not, 
he made no reply Pr Syme with a pair of scissors at once cut out the 
cancer which was situated on the most dependent part of the scrotum 
The shouts of the old fellow were terrific Pr Syme, after he had com¬ 
pleted the tying of the vessel cut, questioned him concerning the 
period of its growth, and got for a reply ‘ Hoo the devil can I answer 
ony questions just noo ? ’ This created a very hearty laugh among t e 
students, which did not improve the temper of the patient lit 
the theatre uttering imprecations on Pr Syme and all concerned 

These extracts and other like incidents in the notes suggests a c arge 
of callousness in surgeon and students Without discussion 0 t is, 
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two quotations from “ Rab & his Friends ” are apposite “ In them ” 
(medical students), “ pity as an eniotton ending in itself or at best in 
ears and long-breath, lessens—^while pity, as a motive, is quickened 
and gams power and purpose ” The second quotation is after the 
operation on Ailie by Syme —“ The surgeon dressed her, and spoke 
to her in his own short kind way, pitying her thiough his eyes ” 


“ A Good Surgeon ” Qualifications Medical Ethics 
Some General Rules 

“Winter Session 1861-62 Nov 7th 1861 Professor Syme com¬ 
menced his introductory address by referring to the importance of 
students attending to dissection , as without it, no man could hope 
to become a good surgeon It was only by dissecting that one could 
obtain a knowledge of the different organs, vascular and otherwise, 
of their positions and relations to each other, and it was mainly by 
means of it that he acquired the use of his hands in such manipulation 
If you cannot get human bodies to dissect, then by all means dissect 
the bodies of the lower animals, dogs, cats, rabbits etc He said it 
was quite a mistake to imagine that in order to become a good surgeon, 
men must be more than usually dexterous in the use of their hands 
No doubt manual dexterity was of some importance Yet he did not 
for a moment hesitate to say that more mechanical skill was necessary 
in the making of a chair than in almost any surgical operation ” 
“Another subject he especially urged upon students was the 
importance of adopting sound principles In order to become good 
practitioners we must adopt sound principles of theory and practice 
How many men went out into the world without any principles at all 
hence their want of success Let us adopt sound principles and our 
practice would become correspondingly sound ” 

Later, on 13th Jan 1862, he referred again to anatomy and empha¬ 
sised Its importance with another of his exciting stories “ ‘ In order 
to be good surgeons you must be good anatomists ’ Here the Pr 
told a good story of a surgeon who had been in practice for some time 
and yet never studied anatomy or had ever dissected a body, being 
called on to perform an operation for the relief of strangulated hernia 
The operation, which lasted nearly a day, had to be performed in a 
house, through the windows of which a crowd of children were staring 
and screaming (I failed to hear whether he had been able to give his 
patient the relief required without killing him) The ordeal which he 
had undergone, however, sent him to Edinburgh to learn anatomy 
This case, Pr Syme said, should make us all study anatomy diligently 
so as to give us confidence and ease of mind in our operations 

The next note raises delicate points of medical ethics and behaviour 
“ He then told us of another case in which a medical man brought 
from a Provincial town a patient labouring under uhat he believed to 
be Hernia The other medical men in the same town also believed 
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that It was a hernia, whilst a Quack in the same town said it was a 
Hydrocele Pr Syme on examining the man said that it was a Hydro¬ 
cele, and on puncturing the Scrotum with a trocar showed the truth of 
his opinion The medical man begged Pr S to say it was a hernia 
as the credit of the profession was at stake, the Quack being likely to 
rise in the estimation of the community Pr S could not say what he 
believed to be untrue , but to the great joy of this medical man, the 
withdrawal of the water from the scrotum removed the support from 
the bowel above, which accordingly came down, saving the medical 
men’s credit but proving fatal to the poor patient ” 

Some General Rules —In a case of severe disease of the foot m a 
girl, aet 14 years, Syme advised amputation of the foot ” The girl 
as soon as she heard this, cried out—‘ I’ll no let you take it aff,’ and made 
for the door, which the Pr did not attempt to contradict and reason 
her out of simply remarking after she and her mother went out— 
‘ Gentlemen, you will find it very useful in practice never to appear 
to go against the mind of your patient ’ ” 

In another case “ he cautioned the class to avoid the pernicious 
habit of operating on all and every occasion He said we ought 

never to operate unless we felt sure that benefit was likely to result 
from it ” 

In a case of psoas abscess he pointed out the dangers of opening 
this, and continued, “Now Gentlemen it is the duty of the Professional 
man to prolong life by all possible means , and if abstaining from doing 
anything comes within the category of ‘ possible means,’ then do 
nothing What I would recommend in this case is just to do nothing " 

James Syme, Joseph Lister, Thomas Annandale 

A last extract shows three successive Professors of Clinical Surgery 
at Edinburgh operating together on the second case of gluteal aneurism 
“ Friday, 14th June i86x Pr Syme assisted by Pr Lister of Glasgow 
and Dr Annandale performed the operation today On making incision 
in the aneurismal sac, the Blood spouted out to a great height one 
jet lighted on the face of the student who administered the chloroform 
Pr Syme immediately introduced his finger into the opening but did 
not succeed in finding the artery He then enlarged the opening so 
as to admit his hand, but so firmly had the clotted blood of the old sac 
grown over it that he could not reach the artery so as to exercise the 
necessary pressure on it He then opened freely into the sac and at 
once got the vessel under command Dr A was particularly active 
Loss of blood was great Pr Syme thinks all will go well ‘ Amen ' 
The student’s prayer was answered, and the patient “ a man, aet 44/ 
from the neighbourhood of Carlisle ” made a good recovery 

The extracts given above show something of the character and 
quality of this student notebook The book itself, with its 115 close y 
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written pages in a free legible hand, is much more than an account 
of surgical principles and methods many of which are now obsolete— 
a dissected specimen dry and dead of out-of-date surgery Its pages 
provide in dramatic form the whole human setting of a great surgeon 
at work They give a day to day description of James Syme at the 
summit of his achievement and influence The reader can see the 
working of the surgeon’s mind in examination, and of his hands and 
the instruments of his hands in operation , and hears his words, few, 
clear, and incisive as his knife Beside him are his assistants—the house 
surgeon and dressers around, on the crowded benches, his students 
attentive and admiring , over the head of the surgeon bending to his 
work the invisible but felt aura of his experience and reputation And 
in the centre are the patients, not mere cases tagged with their age and 
sex and disease but living creatures The girl, aet 8 with a large 
tumour on the right jaw is introduced as “ a little girl from Wales, in 
the very highest spirits, and carrying a large doll very gaily dressed ” 
while case 44, a woman aet 35, with a boil on the thigh, under chloro¬ 
form “ began to sing a hymn in praise of her Maker, which seemed to 
tickle the fellows very much ” 

Here in this notebook is life in a surgical theatre in Edinburgh in 
1861 on the stage the surgeon, the assistants and the patients , m 
the amphitheatre the audience of students, their eyes and ears directed 
to the stage In this surgical drama Syme dominates both stage and 
audience, and conducts the play This student’s notebook in its 
dramatic form is a valuable contemporary document of a bygone age 
in surgery and it draws from life a convincing portrait of James 
Syme as a great surgeon and a great teacher 



MEGALOBLASTIC ANEMIA OF PREGNANCY 
AND THE PUERPERIUM 


By JAMES R CLARK, MB, Ch B , M R C P Ed 
Part-Time Lecturer in Medicine, University of Edinburgh Senior Registrar 
in Medicine, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 

Walter Channing ^ of Boston, Massachusetts was the first to recog¬ 
nise the disease now generally called megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy 
and the puerperium In a paper published in 1842 he distinguished 
It from anaemia due to loss of blood and noted its severe and often 
fatal character Sir William Osier ^ m 1919 m his “Observations on 
the Severe Anaemias of Pregnancy and the Post-Partum State ” drew 
attention to the fact that the disease differed from Addisonian pernicious 
anaemia in that when recovery took place it was permanent, although 
recurrence in a subsequent pregnancy was possible The first descrip¬ 
tion of the bone marrow in the disease was given in 1936 by Heilbrun^ 
who found it closely resembled that seen in untreated Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia Meanwhile it was being realised that the blood 
picture did not always correspond exactly to that seen in Addisonian 
an$mia Of Stevenson’s^ 30 cases published in 1938, 12 had a colour 
index of unity or below unity Moreover, Stevenson found achlor¬ 
hydria in only 3 cases out of 19 examined None of this series of cases 
had a bone marrow examination carried out, however Davidson, 
Davis and Innes ® in 1942 emphasised the ways in which the disease 
could differ from Addisonian pernicious anaemia, and observed that it 
might respond poorly or not at all to treatment with refined liver extract 
Fullerton® in 1943 found a similar refractoriness to treatment with 
refined liver Callender ^ in 1944 reviewed the condition very fully, 
showed that the mean corpuscular volume might be within normal 
limits, and stressed the importance of marrow examination which 
might be the only means of establishing the diagnosis 

The Haematological Department of the Royal Infirmary of Edin¬ 
burgh under the charge of Professor Davidson has treated since i 939 i 
43 cases of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy or the puerperium^ 
Sixteen of these cases were published in 1942 ® and 3 more in 1948 
Reference will now be made to 18 cases seen during the past seven and a 
half years (January 1944-June 1951) and the main clinical and hasma- 
tological features of the disease will be described 

Incidence 

Fifteen of the 18 cases were referred from the Simpson Memorial 
Maternity Pavilion These were distributed over the seven and a a 
years as shown in Table I 

AHoneyman Gillespie Lecture delivered on 22nd November 1951 
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The second column of figures represents the total yearly admissions 
to the Simpson Since only hospital admissions are considered, no 
conclusions can be reached regarding the general incidence of the 
disease, but the figures will at least serve to show that it is not frequently 

TABLE I 

The Yearly Adviisszons to the Stmpsoti Mejztorial Maternity Pavilion and the 
Number of Cases of Megaloblastic Aneemia Diagnosed there during the Same 
Period 


Year 

Number of Cases of 
Megaloblastic An®mia 

Total Admissions to 

S iM M P 

1944 

3 

3875 

1945 

2 

3S73 

1946 

2 

4519 

1947 

0 

425s 

194S 

« 

4321 

1949 


4357 

1950 

2 

4371 

1951 

To 30th June 

3 

2184 


encountered Nevertheless the i6 cases published by Davidson, 
Davis and Innes ® in 1942 were seen in two years during which period 
there were approximately 8000 confinements m the maternity hospitals 
concerned 

As to the experience of others, Evans ® in 1929 found no case m 
4000 pregnancies Boycott in 1936 found no case among 222 preg¬ 
nant women, and in 1937 Reid and Mackintosh found none m 1108 
pregnancies Thompson and Ungley this year (1951) reviewed 
45 cases which had been seen during the past seventeen years No data 
about incidence are, however, available 

With regard to the relative frequency of the disease as compared with 
Addisonian pernicious ansemia, the commonest form of megaloblastic 
anaemia in this country, during the seven and a half years under review, 
322 cases of the latter disease were seen at the Blood Clinic and 
associated wards, approximately 18 cases for every case of megaloblastic 
anasma of pregnancy 


Clinical Features 

Age —The age varied between 21 years and 41 years, the mean age 
being 33 years These figures contrast, as is the rule with those 
seen in Addisonian pernicious anaemia which has its greatest incidence 
between the ages of 40 and 70 

Previous Piegnancies —Five of the women were pnmigravidae, 
while 13 had borne two or more children, the condition, as usual, 
being more commonly seen in those who have had previous preg¬ 
nancies ■* 7 12 
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Dtarrhcea of prolonged duration was found m 2 cases (Nos 16, 17), 
no specific organism being isolated in the stool of either 

CEdema of varying degree is of quite common occurrence 
In 4 cases oedema was marked but 3 of these suffered from pre-eclamptic 
toxaenrua 

A Sore Tongue was complained of in 7 cases, of these, 5 were 
abnormal on inspection, showing either acute glossitis or atrophy of 
the papillae In addition the tongue was atrophic in 6 other cases, 
without being sore Thus the tongue was sore and/or atrophic in 13 
cases out of 18 

Koilonychta was seen in no case 

Enlargment of Spleen —Only i patient (No 13) had a palpably 
enlarged spleen 

Enlargement of Liver was seen in 2 cases (Nos 5 and 16) 

Nervous System —Examination of the nervous system revealed no 
abnormality except in i case (No 10) who exhibited a mild hemi- 
paresis which had followed diphtheria at the age of 6 The rarity of 
sub-acute combined degeneration in megaloblastic aneemia of preg¬ 
nancy as compared to its not unusual occurrence in Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia, has long been recognised 

Serum Bilirubin or icteric index examinations were carried out 
in only 3 patients, the highest figure for the latter being ii units 
Some of the patients showed an apparent degree of icterus similar to 
that often seen in pernicious anaemia In general such an appearance 
IS more common in the latter disease 

A Test Meal was carried out in all but 2 of the cases Free hydro¬ 
chloric acid was found in 10 cases and a histamine-fast achlorhydria in 6 
This IS one of the most significant ways m which the disease differs 
from Addisonian pernicious anaemia where achylia is always found 
The 6 cases with achlorhydria had atrophic tongues Of the 10 cases 
with free acid, only 3 had atrophic tongues 

Diet During Pregnancy — K full analysis of the diet was requested 
from the Dietetic Department in 2 cases only (Nos 14, 15) I*^ 

the diet was found to be inadequate For example in Case 15 “the 
total number of calories was inadequate, the protein below the recom¬ 
mended allowance, calcium below normal and vitamin A only half 
the recommended amount Thiamine was quite inadequate and the 
B complex low ” In addition an inadequate diet was taken by 5 
patients on account of continued vomiting In another case the diet 
was judged to be grossly lacking in calories, first-class protein and 
vitamins Two patients ate little food on account of poor appetite 
and nausea No fault was found with the diet in 4 cases and no informa¬ 
tion IS available in 3 Thus the diet during pregnancy was unsatis¬ 
factory in at least 8 cases Although this state of affairs is common 
its astiological significance is not established This matter will e 
referred to again 
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H/ematological Findings 

The state of the blood in each case at the time of diagnosis is shown 
in Table IV 

TABLE IV 


Mam Hmnatological Ftiidings 


Case 

Hb % 

Hb gm% 

RBC 
(mil /cmm ) 

Cl 

WBC 

cmm 

P C V % 

MCV cf. 

MCH C 
% 

I 

70 

10 36 

3 08 

114 

8,200 




2 

28 

414 

I 18 

119 


13 s 

1144 

30 6 

3 

40 

5 92 

197 

1 02 

8,600 

17 5 

88 8 

33 2 

4 

42 

6 21 

2 91 

0 72 

5,800 

19 

65 3 

32 6 

s 

38 

5 62 

1 45 

130 





6 

52 

7 69 

2 76 

094 

8,200 

29 

105 I 

26 5 

7 

60 

8 88 

2 33 

I 29 

7,200 

24 

103 0 

37 0 

8 

48 

7 10 

I 76 

136 

8,800 

21 

II9 2 

338 

9 

30 

4 44 

1 6s 

0 90 

10 200 

17 

103 0 

26 I 

10 

5 ° 

740 

2 94 

0 84 

4,000 

22 

74 8 

33 6 

II 

44 

651 

2 03 

108 

8,200 

18 

88 6 

36 I 

12 

52 

7 69 

2 19 

119 

6,000 




13 

21 

310 

I 18 


6,000 

10 

847 

31 0 

14 

35 

518 

213 

0 82 

S,6oo 

16 s 

77 4 

31 4 

IS 

50 

7 40 

2 78 

0 91 


22 

79 I 

33 6 

16 

37 

5 47 

I 95 

094 

4,400 

13 

66 6 

42 0 

17 

58 

858 

3 50 

0 82 

6,200 

21 

60 0 

40 8 

iS 

34 

5 03 

2 05 

0 83 

5,000 

16 I 

785 

31 2 


P C V = packed cell volume 

M C V = mean corpuscular volume 

M C H C = mean corpuscular haemoglobin concentration 


It will be noted that in 2 cases (Nos 16 and 17) the M C H C was apparently higher than 
the theoretical mammum 

Hemoglobin —The lowest Hb was 21 per cent (3 i gm per cent) 
and the highest 70 per cent (10 36 gm per cent) The mean was 
44 per cent (6 5 gm per cent ) (In every case standardisation was the 
same, 100 per cent = 14 8 gm per cent) 

Red Cell Count —The lowest initial figure seen was 1 18 mil /c mm 
and the highest 3 5 mil /c mm In 6 cases the red count was over 2I mil / 
c mm The mean figure was 221 mil /c mm 

Colour Index —This ranged between o 72 and i 36 with a mean of 
unity (i 008) The normal range may be regarded as o 85-1 15 
On this basis 5 cases had a colour index above normal, 8 had a colour 
index within the normal range and 5 were below it 

Mean Corpuscular Volume —This was estimated m 15 cases 
The results varied between 119 2 c/i. and 60 o c/x with a mean of 
87 2 c/x The normal range may be taken as 7S-94 c/t so that on 
this basis 5 gave figures above normal, 5 below normal and 5 within 
the normal range Judging from the stained film alone macrocjTosis 
was present in 6 cases The colour index was raised in S of these cases 
and the mean corpuscular volume in 4 but no mean corpuscular volume 
reading was available m the other two The M C V was raised m only 
VOL LIX NO 6 s 2 
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one case m which macrocytosis was not suggested by either the film 
or the colour index 

By all methods employed, therefore, macrocytosis was detected m 
only 7 cases out of the i8 

The absence of macrocytosis in a significant proportion of cases 
has been generally recognised,^- and has an obvious bearing on 

the problem of diagnosis 

Hypochromia —The colour index is of limited value in megalo¬ 
blastic anaemia of pregnancy m determining incomplete saturation of 
the erythrocytes with haemoglobin A better method is to calculate 
the mean corpuscular haemoglobin concentration The normal range 
for this is 32-38 per cent Six cases gave figures below this range 

but only 2 were below 30 per cent A degree of iron deficiency is 
frequently found in the untreated case while in untreated Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia this is rare Detection of iron deficiency by examina¬ 
tion of the stained film may present considerable difficulty Evidence 


Fig I —Penpheral blood —dimorphic anaemia from a case of megaloblastic anaemia of 
pregnancy 

Fig 2 —Bone marrow —showing early megaloblasts and one late megaloblast (Case 14 
before treatment) 

Fig 3 —Bone marrow —showing an intermediate megaloblast (Case 13 after refined 
liver therapy and before treatment ivith folic aad) 

Fig 4 —Bone marrow —shoiving change to the hyperplastic normoblastic state (Case 13 
following folic acid therapy) 

Fig S —Bone marrow —showing late normoblasts following fohc acid therapy (Case 14) 

X 950 


of iron deficiency appeared to be seen in 6 cases, but could be correlated 
with the M C H C in only 3 of these Nevertheless in some cases with 
a dimorphic peripheral blood picture, inspection of the stained film 
may be of more value in diagnosis than estimation of the M C H C 
or colour index (Fig i) 

White Blood Count —K wide range of normality is recognised, 
4000-11,000^'^ WBC counts before treatment are available in 15 
cases, and in no case did the figures fall beyond these limits The low 
white counts frequently seen in pernicious anaemia were not found 

No platelet counts were carried out in any of the cases None of 
this series showed purpura or other haemorrhagic features 

Examination of the Stained Blood Film —This procedure often 
failed to suggest the true nature of the anaemia As already stated, 
macrocytosis was well marked in only 6 cases Nevertheless the 
detection of an occasional macrocyte in other cases with a normal 
M C V was the clue to further investigation Inspection of the film 
was also of value in those cases with a dimorphic anaemia as alrea y 

stated .. 

Immature white cells and nucleated red cells were occasiona y 
seen in the present series Case 8 showed a few metamyelocytes an 
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normoblasts, while quite numerous myelocytes and normoblasts were 
seen m the peripheral blood of Case 15 during the course of a superadded 
bronchopneumonia 

Bone Marrow —Every case had at least one bone marrow examina¬ 
tion carried out and all were megaloblastic before the commencement 
of treatment (Figs 2 and 3) The terminology employed is that of 
Israels 

Repeat bone marrow examinations (Fig 4) were carried out in a 
number of cases in order to assess as early as possible response to 
treatment especially when the time available before the confinement 
was limited It has been clearly shown that the marrow exhibits the 
first detectable sign of response which is a change in the appearance 
of the megaloblastic nuclei, and precedes by a significant period of 
time changes in the reticuloc3Ae and red cell level 

After a response had occurred as shown by reticulocytosis and more 
importantly by a rise in the red cell count, not every case was submitted 
to a further marrow examination, it being a reasonable inference that 
the marrow had reverted to the normal state However, a second 
sternal puncture was done in 6 cases (Nos 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18) and the 
bone marrow had reverted to the normoblastic state in all of these 

(Fig 5) 

Diagnosis 

No case was accepted for this series unless the bone marrow was 
megaloblastic 

Since It IS clear that a macrocytic peripheral blood picture is by no 
means the rule, and in fact was present in only about one-third of the 
present series, it is obvious that many cases will be missed if this feature 
alone is relied upon for diagnosis Some cases have a frankly hypo¬ 
chromic blood picture The M C V may even be lower than the normal 
range It is for this reason that diagnostic difficulties occur, because 
simple iron deficiency anaemia is a relatively common blood disorder 
during and after pregnancy and it is obviously impracticable to examine 
the marrow of every anaemic pregnant woman Further, some of these 
simple iron deficiency anaemias may be remarkably resistant to oral 
treatment with iron so the fact that iron therapy has failed is not 
certain evidence that some other aetiological factor is present It is 
advisable, however, to examine whenever possible the bone marrow 
of all pregnant women with an apparently refractory iron deficiency 
anaemia who have a red cell count of under 3^ mil One of the present 
series had a red count of 3^ mil, which is above the lower limit of the 
phsyiological anaemia of pregnancy according to some workers -- 

When the anaemia has been proved to be megaloblastic the diagnosis 
is still not established In all probability a pregnant or puerperal 
woman who has such a marrow suffers from the disease in question but 
some other possibilities exist Women with Addisonian pernicious 
anaemia may become pregnant, though this is rare The finding 
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of free hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice excludes this disease, but 
some cases of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy also show a histamine- 
fast achlorhydria Their final distinction from Addisonian pernicious 
anaemia must then depend on their ability to remain well without 
treatment, as shown by serial blood examinations carried out at intervals 
for two years Finally, other causes of megaloblastic anaemia must be 
borne in mind, for example a woman with the sprue syndrome (tropical 
sprue or idiopathic steatorrhoea) may become pregnant The distinction 
may usually be made on clinical and biochemical grounds Nutri¬ 
tional megaloblastic anaemia and its relationship to megaloblastic 
anaemia of pregnancy will be considered later 

Treatment 

Various forms of treatment were employed in the present senes 
For convenience in assessment, cases are said to “ respond ” if a rise 
in the red cells and haemoglobin follows treatment after a preliminary 
period of observation has revealed a stationary or falling blood level 
The reversion of the bone marrow from the megaloblastic to the normo¬ 
blastic state IS an essential part of the response As already stated this 
change was inferred in some cases from the degree of improvement m 
the peripheral blood In other cases, including any where doubt 
existed, the marrow change was proved by sternal puncture Cases 
which “ respond ” are subdivided into two groups, “ satisfactory ” where 
the red cell increase reaches or surpasses a certain chosen standard, 
and “unsatisfactory” where it fails to attain this standard The 
formula of Della Vida and Dyke has been chosen for purposes of 
comparison 

Refined Lzver Extract —(Table V) Well known commercial 
extracts for parenteral administration were used and most of the 
batches employed had been tested for potency in cases of Addisonian 
anaemia Eleven cases in all were treated in this way Of the 5 treated 
with liver extract before delivery, none responded Of the 6 cases 
where treatment was instituted in the puerperium or immediately before 
delivery (Case i) 3 failed to respond One response was “ satisfactory, 
one “ unsatisfactory ” and one could not be assessed accurately owing 
to blood transfusion Thus the results of treatment with purified liver 
extract are in this series extremely poor This experience has been 
shared by others, and contrasts with the results obtained 

in Addisonian pernicious anaemia In cases 2 and 4 it is possible that 
the quantity of liver extract used was insufficient to prove complete 
refractoriness to this treatment in the absence of bone marrow con¬ 
firmation This quantity, however, would have produced a satis¬ 
factory ” response in Addisonian pernicious anaemia In case 5 
was treated during the puerperium, a satisfactory response niig 
well have been obtained had a larger amount of liver extract een 
administered 
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Vita 77 ii 7 t 5 12 —(Table V) There was no reason to suppose when 
vitamin was isolated in 1948 ^9 ao ^j^at it would be any more effective 
in the treatment of megaloblastic ancemia of pregnancy and the puer- 
permm than refined liver extract Nor has this proved to be the 
case 31 32 33 Five of the present senes were treated with B12 m doses 
varying from 10 fig to 120 fig Two cases were treated before and 3 
after delivery There was no response in any of these cases 

TABLE V 

Results of Treatment with Refined Liver Extract and Vitamin -^12 Cases are 
Divided into Two Groups according to whether Treatment was given before 
Delivery or A fter {Case i is included in the latter Group ) 


Case 

Treatment Started 

Treatment 

Dosage 

Duration 

Average 
ueekly nse 
in RBC 
dunng iirst 
2 of 

treatment 
mil /c mm 

Expected 
Rise in 
RBC 
(DeUa 
Vida) 

Response 

Before 

Delivery 

After 

Delivery 

2 

12 weeks 


Refined 

4 ml weekly 

I week 

no nse 


absent 




hver ext 






4 

14 days 


ditto 

4 ml weekly 

1 week 

no nse 


absent 

6 

8 weeks 


ditto 

6 ml weekly 

9 days 

fall* 


absent 

9 

3 weeks 


ditto 

4 ml weekly 

3 weeks 

no nse * 


absent 

13 

years 


ditto 

ij ml weekly 

until 23rd 

fall* 


absent 






wk of pree 




12 

4i weeks 


Bi, 

10 fig in all 

2 weeks 

no nse 


absent 

IS 

6 days 



40 fig in all 

16 days 

no nse * 


absent 

I 

3 days 


Refined 

4 ml weekly 

3 weeks 

no nse 


absent 




liver ext 






5 


14 weeks 

ditto 

I ml m all 

2 weeks 

045 

0 588 

unsatisfactory 

7 


12 days 

ditto 

4 ml m all 

2 weeks 

no nse * 


absent 

8 


8 weeks 

ditto 

4 ml weekly 

3 weeks 

cannot be assessed 

present 

10 


2 weeks 

ditto 

6 ml weekly 

I week 

fall* 


absent 

11 


3 weeks 

ditto 

6 ml weekly 

continumg 

0 46s 

0 466 

satisfactory 

14 


5 days 


20 fig in all 

2 weeks 

no nse * 


absent 

16 


3 da>s 

Bj, 

120 fig in all 

I week 

fall * 


absent 

18 


2 weeks 

Bi3 

So fig in all 

2 weeks 

fall * 


absent 


* Sternal puncture performed at end of trial period (megaloblastic in each case) 


Proteolysed Liver (Table VI) was given m 4 cases, 3 of which had 
failed to respond to refined liver Proteolysed liver was introduced in 
1943 by Davis, Davidson, Riding and Shaw,®^ and is a papain digest of 
whole liver suitable for oral administration Two cases were treated 
before delivery and both responded although, in i the red cell increment 
was subnormal and the response, therefore, labelled “ unsatisfactory ” 
Two cases treated after delivery responded “ satisfactorily ” As will be 
seen these results are in every way comparable to those obtained with 
folic acid 

Pteroylglutamic Acid —(Folic acid) (Table VI) was the method of 
treatment in 8 cases, 4 of which had failed to respond to Bj2 Doses 
varied between 10 mg and 45 mg daily A response occurred in every 
VOL LIX NO 5 S3 
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case Of 3 treated before delivery the response in 2 could not be 
assessed accurately on account of blood transfusion The third case 
(No 13) showed a “ satisfactory ” response 

TABLE VI 

Results of Treatment with Proteolysed Liver {P L ) and Pteroylglutaimc Acid 
(PGA ) Cases are Divided into Two Groups as explained above. Table V 


Case 

Treatment Started 

Treatment 

Dosage 

Average 
weekly rise 
m RBC 
during first 

2 v^eeks of 
treatment 
mil /c mm 

Expected 
'weekly rise 
m RBC 
(Della 
Vida) 
mil /c mm 

Response 

Before 

Delivery 

After 

Delivery 

2 

II weeks 


PL 

40 gm daily 

0 745 

0 724 

satisfactory 

6 

7 weeks 


PL 

40 gm daily 

0 215 

0417 

unsatisfactory 

12 

3 weeks 


PGA 

10 mgm daily 

Blood transfusion. 







prevents assessment 


13 

17 weeks 


PGA 

30 mgm daily 

0 675 

0 5S2 

satisfactory 

17 

4 weeks 


PGA 

30 mgm I M I 

Blood transfusion 







prevents a. 

ssessment 


3 


I week 

PL 

20 gm daily 

0 60 

0509 

satisfactory 

4 

5 days 


PL 

20 gm daily 

Blood transfusion 







prevents assessment 


9 


2 weeks 

PGA 

20 mgm daily 

089s 

059s 

satisfactory 

10 


3 weeks 

PGA 

30 mgm I M I 

0 690 

0 466 

sabsfactory 

14 


3 weeks 

PGA 

20 mgm daily 

0 no 

0 442 

unsatisfactory 

IS 


10 days 

PGA 

41; mgm daily 

0 595 

0 517 

satisfactory 

16 


8 days 

PGA 

20 mgm daily 

0 185 

0 564 

unsatisfactoiy 


Of 5 cases treated after delivery the response was “satisfactory” 
in 3 and “ unsatisfactory ” in 2 (Cases 14 and 16) One of these (Case 16) 
was seriously ill with an intercurrent infection while treatment was being 
given, and has already been referred to 

Good results have in general been reported with folic 
acid 8. 3b 32, 33 , 35 , 38 

TABLE VII 

Summary of Results of Treatment with Refined Liver Extract, Vitamin B12, 
Proteolysed Liver, Pteroylglutaimc Acid (PGA) and Citrovorum Factor 


Treatment 

Number of Cases 
Treated 

Response 

Failure 

Refined liver extract 

II 

3 

8 

Bi3 

5 

0 

5 

Proteolysed liver 

4 

4 

0 

PGA 

8 

8 

0 

Citrovorum factor 

I 

I 

0 


Case 18 was treated with Leuconostoc citrovorum factor®^ A 
“ satisfactory ” response was obtained Details of this and another 
case of megaloblastic aneemia of pregnancy, treated by the same 
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substance, will be published shortly by Davidson and Girdwood * 
Citrovorum factor which is probably identical with fohnic acid,^®- 
IS known to be active in Addisonian anaemia,^ but no report has yet 
appeared about its effectiveness in megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy 

A summary of the results of treatment is given in Table VII 

Some of the cases, especially those showmg an associated iron 
deficiency before the commencement of treatment, failed to continue 
to improve after an initial response until iron was also administered 

Prognosis 

Before the introduction of proteolysed liver and folic acid, deaths 
frequently occurred Repeated blood transfusion was the mam life¬ 
saving procedure 

The outlook for the mother is now good provided the diagnosis is 
not so long delayed that labour ensues at a dangerously low blood level 
Every one of the present series made a complete recovery, although 2 
(notably Case 16 already mentioned) were seriously ill for a time with 
intercurrent infections 

Three women gave birth to still-born mfants, but one of these was 
an anencephahc foetus Of those babies born alive, including two sets 
of twins, all are now well except for one infant which died at the age of 
seven weeks of an unknown cause 

Follow-up 

A follow-up examination (Table VIII) of this series of cases was 
carried out In 2 cases (Nos 3 and 8) it was not found possible to get 
in touch with the individual concerned A further case (No 18) had 
been too recently treated to include in the follow-up investigation 

Further Pregnancies had occurred in 3 patients (Cases 4, 7 and 10) 
Case 7 had 2 further pregnancies and although she was not seen by us 
during the first of these, the following information was obtained When 
apparently not more than two months pregnant she became anaemic 
No bone marrow investigation wais carried out, but the Hb was 70 per 
cent and the R B C 2 64 M The film was macrocytic Folic acid was 
administered and the Hb rose to 92 per cent and the R B C to 4 7 M 
About this time she had an abortion From then until the time of her 
next pregnancy no treatment was given A healthy full-time child was 
born precisely one year later She was seen during the course of this 
pregnancy at the Blood Clinic and found to have a mild degree of iron 
deficiency anaemia, the R B C never falling below 4 3 M No folic acid 
was given 

Case 10 was treated m another hospital When six months pregnant 
the Hb was 66 per cent and the R B C 2 9 M The blood film 
suggested macrocytosis No marrow examination was done but folic 

* Lancet in Press 
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acid was administered with good clinical improvement The patient 
subsequently gave birth to a healthy full-time child 

Thus there is reason to believe that 2 of the only 3 patients of the 
series known to have had subsequent pregnancies developed megalo¬ 
blastic anaemia again Since one case had gone for two years and the 
other for two and a half years without treatment this development must 
be regarded as a true recurrence rather than a relapse in each case 

Of the 12 patients who had not conceived again 6 had purposely 
avoided pregnancy 

H(2niatologtcal State 

Erythrocyte Level —Every case had a red cell count of 4 3 M or 
higher, with the single exception of Case 12 Here the count was 
3 78 M and a bone marrow examination was therefore carried out, 
this proved to be normoblastic Thus no patient showed any sign of a 
relapse to megaloblastic blood formation 

Ttme without Treatment —Five patients had been without treat¬ 
ment for SIX years or longer, and a further 5 for one year or longer, the 
actual times being shown in Table VIII Four patients had gone for 

TABLE VIII 

Details of Follow-up Investigation of 16 Cases of Megaloblastic Anemia 
of Pregnancy or the Puerperium 





Further 




m 





Case 

Time since 
Parturition 

Further 

Pregnancy 

Megalo 
blostic 
Anamia of 

Time since 
cessation of 
Treatment 

Hb % S. 
sm % 


Cl 

MCV 

CM 

MCHC 

% 

CNS 




Pregnancy 




m 





I 

74 years 

0 

0 

7^ years 

go 

13 22 

4 71 

095 

766 

37 0 

No 

abnonnality 

2 

64 years 

0 

0 

6J years 

93 

13 76 

5 46 

0 85 

750 

33 5 

ditto 

4 

6 years 

2 

0 

6 years 

76 

II 24 

4 46 

0 8s 


386 

ditto 

5 

64 years 

0 

0 

6 years 

98 

14 5 

4 78 

I 03 

784 

ditto 

6 

6 years 

0 

0 

6 years 

96 

14 2 

4 78 

I 0 

83 6 

35 5 

ditto 

7 

5-J years 

2 

+ 

3 years 

70 

10 36 

4 54 

0 77 

76 0 

30 0 

ditto 

9 

34 years 

0 

0 

^ years 

83 

12 28 

4 33 

0 96 

83 I 

34 I 

ditto 

ISQ 

10 

34 years 

I 

+ 

8 months 

81 

II 98 

4 53 

0 9 



II 

years 

0 

0 

Treatment 

continues 

90 

13 32 

5 00 

0 9 

770 

346 

No 

abnormality 

12 

2 years 

0 

0 

2 years 

73 

10 8 

37s 

0 96 

71 4 

40 0 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

13 

I year 

0 

0 

i year 

96 

14 2 

465 

I 03 

946 

32 2 

14 

1 4 years 

0 

0 

14 years 

79 

II 69 

5 04 

0 78 

79 3 

29 2 

IS 

I year 

0 

0 

7 months 

93 

14 06 

4 83 

0 98 

84 8 

342 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

16 

7 months 

0 

0 

5 months 

98 

14 5 

5 95 

0 82 

67 2 

36 2 

17 

3 months 

0 

0 

3 months 

87 

12 87 

446 

0 97 

96 4 

299 


less than one year without treatment, since all 4 had had their megal(> 
blastic anaemia less than one year before One patient (Case 11) had 
not stopped treatment owing to a misunderstanding 

Distinction from Addisonian Pernicious Anceinia ^All 10 cases 
with free hydrochloric acid can be excluded Of the other 8 , 4 have 
maintained a normal erythrocyte level without any treatment for two 
years or longer and may also be excluded Of the remaining 4, Case 10 
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had previously kept well for two years without treatment beUveen her 
first and second attacks of megaloblastic an$mia of pregnancy and she 
has now been eight months without treatment following the latter 
Case 15 has kept well for seven months without treatment 

Taking the whole series of 18 cases, therefore, Addisonian pernicious 
anaemia has not been finally excluded in 3 , Case 3 because nothing is 
known of her, Case 11 because treatment had not been stopped, and 
Case 15 because insufficient time has elapsed for a final decision to be 
reached 

Nervous System —This was examined in 15 cases and no 
abnormality was detected except that the hemiparesis already noted 
in Case 10 was, of course, unchanged 

General State —^All 15 cases followed up were well, and general 
examination was negative except where otherwise stated 

Iron Deficiency Ancemta —It will be observed that although the 
red cell level was satisfactory m all save Case 12 already mentioned, 
mild degrees of iron deficiency anaemia were common This is interesting 
m that many cases have a vague history of pallor, tiredness, etc , prior 
to pregnancy and that during pregnancy an associated iron deficiency 
IS often found to accompany the megaloblastic anaemia Nevertheless, 
the 2 cases with the most marked hypochromic anaemia at follow-up 
(Cases 7 and 14) had little or no evidence of this during their pregnancy 
anaemia and neither of the 2 (Cases 6 and 9) with the most obvious 
associated iron deficiency during pregnancy, showed iron deficiency 
at follow-up There is thus no correlation in this respect amongst the 
present series of cases 


Discussion 

At this point IS may not be inappropriate to consider a much 
commoner disease similar to, or, as some ^ think, identical with the 
megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy and the puerperium seen in 
temperate zones Amongst the many names that have been applied to 
It are tropical macrocytic ansmia,** nutritional macrocytic anjemia,^^ 
and more recently nutritional megaloblastic anaemia The disease, 
which has received careful study especially from Wills and her associ¬ 
ates,^®^ IS a megaloblastic anaemia affecting pregnant and non-pregnant 
females and also males A similar an$mia has been described in 
Macedonia and in Africa Cord changes are not seen, free hydro¬ 
chloric acid IS often present and the age group is younger than m 
Addisonian pernicious anaemia Wills found that the condition 
responded well to marmite, an autolysed yeast product She found 
that dried yeast, watery extracts of yeast and preparations of vitamin B 
complex from other sources were inactive Response to liver at first 
seemed satisfactory ■‘® but later it was found that refined liver extracts 
were often ineffective As is the case with megaloblastic anaemia of 
pregnancy and the puerperium in this country there has been a lack of 
uniformity in the response of the disease to different forms of treatment 
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Thus Fairley and his associates working in Macedonia, found that 
much larger quantities of marmite or crude liver might be required in 
their cases than in those seen in India Even then the blood level 
might improve only slowly There was a difference, too, amongst cases 
seen m India, Mudalier and Rao “ for instance, getting no response to 
treatment with marmite Further, while Wills and Watson 

and Castle found refined liver extract ineffective, Moore and his 
colleagues m the United States and Patel and Bhende in India 
had a high measure of success using refined liver extract Vitamin 
Bj 2 has also been found to be active in this same disease The 

response to pteroylglutamic acid, however, seems to be uniformly 
satisfactory 

Watson and Castle considered that the diversity of results following 
treatment suggested that more than one type of nutritional macro- 
C5rtic anaemia might occur and that deficiency of a substance found m 
autolysed yeast which they suggested be called “ Wills’ factor ” might 
be the cause of one Another type might be due to extrinsic factor 
deficiency The work of Day et al Wilson et and Furman 
et al suggested that Wills’ factor might be folic acid, but this view 
does not find general acceptance,’^* Ungley for instance, observing 
a response in a case of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy treated 
with an alcoholic extract of yeast containing less than 40 jtig of folic 
acid per dose 

Kothari and Bhende feel that the evidence is overwhelmingly m 
favour of tropical macrocytic anaemia being essentially nutritional in 
origin and Bhende accordingly suggests that the name nutritional 
megaloblastic ansemia be used Kothari and Bhende consider that 
there is no difference between this disease and the megaloblastic aneemia 
of pregnancy seen in temperate climates Pregnancy they suggest may 
precipitate a nutritional deficiency by increasing the requirements of a 
dietary factor present m “ borderline ” amounts Remission following 
pregnancy could also be explained along these lines 

Certain objections may be made to regarding the two diseases as 
identical That seen in this country is never found to affect patients 
other than pregnant and recently pregnant women Pregnant women 
may develop it who have been taking a diet which appears to be beyond 
criticism, while others who have been taking a very bad diet may never 
succumb to the disease Evidence of faulty intestinal absorption as a 
possible factor in producing a conditioned nutritional deficiency has 
not been convincing Two of the present series of cases (Nos 9 and 17) 
with diarrhoea had a fat balance test carried out which revealed no 
impairment of absorption, but it must be admitted that this method 0 
examination may be unreliable The older theories as to causation 
of the disease—a haemolytic agent,^ a temporary deficiency of extrinsic 
factor or intrinsic factor ”—have had to be discarded, at least wit 
regard to the aetiology of the majority of cases 

Does the response of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy to various 
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forms of therapy shed any light upon the aetiology ? Many kinds of 
treatement have been used, including whole liver,®- refined liver 
extract,^- ®- crude liver,’® proteolysed liver,®® hog’s stomach,'*-’® 
yeast,’® marmite,’® Bj,,®*- ®® folic acid ®- ®*- ®®- 33 . 3 ® 36 

Amongst the most successful of these have been whole liver, proteo¬ 
lysed liver and folic acid The possibility naturally arises of folic acid 
being the factor common to these three Folic acid is present in whole 
liver and proteolysed liver, but virtually absent from refined liver extract 
Sufficient folic acid may be present in whole liver to account for its 
success, but in proteolysed liver the quantity present is of more doubtful 
significance ®® However, this possibility cannot be excluded Vilter 
and his associates ’® suggest that the active substance in proteolysed liver 
and some crude liver extracts is Wills’ factor and that this is, as already 
stated, not folic acid These workers think that Wills’ factor may 
function with folic acid in the synthesis of nucleic acid by activating 
the formation of purines and pyramidines, for example thymine, by 
methylation of uracil If this were the case, vitamin 3^2 would not be 
expected to be eflfective in a case of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy 
with a Wills’ factor deficiency as it is believed to activate the formation 
of nucleosides such as th3mudine from the purines and pyramidines 
already formed and so play an important part in a later stage of the 
synthesis of nucleic acid 

Since, as far as can be known, folic acid is effective m all cases of 
megaloblastic ansemia of pregnancy and the puerperium in causing 
the bone marrow to revert to the normoblastic state and bringing about 
a rise m the blood level, and since folic acid in the form of its conjugates 
is a constituent of the normal diet, it is tempting to conclude that the 
disease is due to a deficiency of this substance Further, folic acid 
has been shown experimentally to be necessary during reproductive 
processes and there is evidence of an increased requirement for this 
substance during pregnancy ®® 

It IS possible, however, that more than one type of deficiency occurs, 
in other words, as suggested by Thompson and Ungley,^® that cases 
of megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy and the puerperium do not 
form one homogeneous group 


Conclusions 

Although much remains to be discovered about the aetiology of 
megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy, enough is known of the disease 
to permit certain conclusions of practical importance to be drawn 

The disease is uncommon but probably less so than generally 
supposed 

The importance to the mother and unborn child of early diagnosis 
and proper treatment cannot be over stressed 

Many cases will be missed if a macrocjmc amemia is made the mam 
criterion of diagnosis and no marrow examination is carried out 
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Folic acid IS the treatment of choice, and is simple and effective 
It should be supplemented with iron 

Treatment may be discontinued after the birth of the child when a 
normal blood level has been reached 

Cases with a histamine-fast achlorhydria should be seen at intervals 
for two years after the cessation of treatment to exclude the possibility 
of their having Addisonian pernicious anaemia 

The occurrence of megaloblastic anaemia during one pregnancy 
does not contraindicate another pregnancy provided adequate ante-natal 
care is available and the blood is examined at regular intervals 

I wish to thank Professor Kellar, Dr Fahmy and Dr Douglas Miller for permission 
to refer to their cases and for access to obstetrical records I am grateful to Professor 
Davidson for advice and encouragement and to Miss S T Lindsay for the many 
blood counts involved 
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EDWIN BRAMWELL, MD, CM, F R C P Bond &Edm, 

LL D Edin , Hon M D Melb , F R S E 

Professor Bramwell died in Edinburgh on 21st March after a long and 
painful lUness 

He was the eldest son of Sir Byrom Bramwell, MD, FRCPE,LLD, 
and was born in North Shields in 1873 His early education was at Cheltenham, 
and from there he entered the Umversity of Edinburgh to study Medicine 
After qualifying in 1896 he became resident physician to Professor Gramger 
Stewart m the Royal Infirmary and at the same time was elected one of the 
Presidents of the Royal Medical Society A period of continental travel was 
common in these days, and Bramwell followed the fashion by studying for a 
time at Frankfurt, Freiberg, Heidelberg and Pans On returmng to Britain 
in 1899 he acted as Resident Medical Officer at Queen Square Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases The following year he took the Membership of both the 
Edmburgh and the London Colleges of Physicians After his return to 
Edinburgh his first appomtment was as Assistant Physician to Leith Hospital 
m 1902, and in 1907 he was elected Assistant Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
Post-graduate education in Medicme always interested him deeply He 
became secretary to the joint committee appointed by the Umversity and the 
Royal Colleges to arrange and supervise post-graduate courses Later he 
acted as chairman of this committee His enthusiasm and his pamstaking 
work on behalf of the committee made a success of the scheme, and to hun 
more than to any other individual is due the reputation and high standard of 
the post-graduate courses in Edinburgh 

Edwin Bramwell qualified as an extra-mural lecturer in medicme and for 
a number of years was associated with his father in rurming a highy successful 
course in systematic medicine 

During the war of 1914-18 he was mobilised as a Captam in the second 
Scottish General Hospital at Craigleith (now the Western General) and the 
Royal Victoria Hospital Here he acted as physician and neurologist and was 
m charge of those who suffered from shell shock When the War Office set 
up a committee to inquire mto shell shock and advise the Army on such cases 
Bramwell was invited to become a member 

In 1919 he was promoted to full charge of Medical Wards in the Roya 
Infirmary He soon attracted a large dime for nervous cases and became 
recognised as a rehable and helpful consultant The University appouite 
him lecturer in Chmeal Neurology and he gave regular courses of lecture 
demonstrations which, though volimtary, attracted large numbers 
graduates His work m the wards was of a very high standard and e wa^ 
an excellent teacher He was always courteous towards his patients, eve^ 
the most stupid and trying, and never caused them embarrassment e ore 
students His success with neurotic or hysterical cases was often 
and his careful handling of patients must have impressed 
of students From his assistants he demanded the highest standar s 0 m 
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work and he instilled into them a full sense of the responsibilities of 
the profession and a feehng that nothmg but the best was acceptable 

When Professor Darby Boyd died prematurely m 1922, Ed-rnn Bramivell 
was selected to succeed him in the iNIoncneff Amott Chair of Chmcal iMedicme 
This appointment included the chairmanship of the Chmcal IMedicme Board, 
and his tact and charm carried the Board successfully through difficult times 
He contmued his interest m neurology, and his \oluntar} lecture-demonstrations 
attracted large numbers of students and post-graduates After fifteen jears 
in charge of wards he resigned his chair m 1934 and was appomted Consultmg 
Physician 

Professor Bramivell was well known outside Edmburgh and he was 
recogmsed as one of the leadmg neurologists m Bntam Many honours came 
to hun He was invited to deliver the Morison Lectures of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edmburgh (1916 and 1917), the Bradshaw Lecture (1925) 
and the Crooman Lecture (1937) of the College of Physicians of London 
Durmg a tour of Australia m 1935 he gave the Halford Oration at Canberra 
and was made an honorary M D of Melbourne The Umv ersity of Edmburgh 
gave him the degree of LL D m 1937 He w as President of the Roj al College 
of Physicians of Edmburgh durmg the years 1934 and 1935 An origmal 
member of the Association of Physicians he was mvited to become a corres- 
pondmg member of the Neurological Societies of Pans and Philadelphia and at 
various times he was president of the Association of British Neurologists, the 
Neurological Section of the Royal Society of Medicme and of the Section of 
Neurology of the B M A (1927 and 1935) 

Professor Bramwell was a first-class clmician, a close and patient observer 
and a prohfic writer His pamstakmg and extensive study of encephahtis 
lethargica gamed him the degree of M D m 1919 

He was happy m his home life His wife, the elder daughter of Professor 
J D Cunnmgham, was a loyal support, a charmuig hostess and a devoted 
nurse To her and to his son and daughters we extend our deepest s)mpathy, 
and we mourn the passing of a charmmg personahty and a much beloved 
colleague 
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JBrai7i Metaholts?)i and Cerebral Disorders By HarOLD E Hemwich m d 
Pp 452, with 52 illustrations London Bailliere, Tindall < 5 L Cox ’ lou 
Price 46s 6d 

This book might be described by a clinician as complementary to the study of 
neurology, m that it explains the ancillary sciences, the description being essentially, 
as indeed the title suggests, from the viewpoint of physiology and biochemistry' 
Perhaps, regretfully, these aspects have become increasingly important m modern 
conditions, yet it is with a sense of nostalgia that the physician surrenders what he 
regarded as a sharpened wit to the laboratory worker whose life is spent under so 
much more static a condition 

Saying this must in no way detract from the importance and usefulness of this 
study Here the normal cerebral mechanism is computed and the variations wrought 
m this rate by anoxia, narcosis and such diseases as psychosis, mental deficiency 
and avitaminosis are estimated These studies are of great practical interest to the 
clinician for whom they clarify the effect on the brain of anaesthesia and various 
therapeutic measures 

We should all try to understand the levels of function if we are to interpret 
properly the dysfunction which confronts us A study of this book is a great help 


Ophthalmology By Arno E Town, md Pp 511, with 208 illustrations and 
4 coloured plates London Henry Kimpton 1951 Price 70s net 

In the post-war years so many textbooks of ophthalmology have been produced 
that another is viewed with some critical interest Professor Town’s book is written 
for the undergraduate and the general practitioner and some sections have been 
contributed by colleagues 

The book includes sections on anatomy and physiology, optics, neuro-ophthal¬ 
mology and medical ophthalmology and has interesting chapters on therapy and on 
“ Standing Orders for Industrial Dispensaries ” 

Some aspects of ophthalmology are dealt with in considerable detail and the 
photographs and illustrations are outstandingly good The section on glaucoma is 
disappointing The early symptoms of this disease are of great importance to the 
general practitioner and, as the basis of the conduct of a case of glaucoma lies largely 
m the observation of the visual fields, this aspect could, with benefit, have received 
more space 

The book is thoroughly up to date in pathology and in treatment, and to the 
British reader the contemporary American view on ophthalmology is of interest 


A Synopsis of Ophthalmology By J L C Martin-Doyle, MRCS, LRCP, 
DO (OXON ) Pp 246 Bristol John Wright & Sons 1951 Price 20s 

This Synopsis of Ophthalmology is contained in a book of pocket si2e and is 
designed to meet the needs of the undergraduate, the general practitioner and the 
ophthalmic house surgeon working for a higher diploma in ophthalmolog)' The 
author has managed to include an amazing amount of information in little bulk an 
the references to recent work m ophthalmology serve to keep the general practitioner 
abreast of progress in the specialty Not everyone will agree with many of the views 
held, but for its size this must be one of the best books of its type 
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A Textbook of Medtcme By Russell L Cecil and Robert F Loeb Eighth 
Edition Pp XXX1+ 1627, with 204 figures and 40 tables London W B 
Saunders 1951 Price 60s 

Textbooks in medicine are too numerous and some are too long and others too 
short, but this is a well laid out work covering every branch of internal medicine 
Balance is maintained between competing interests, and it is obvious that all the 
contributors have worked loyally and co operatively to a well thought out plan No 
subject overrides the others There are no unnecessarily long introductions nor 
weary tables of statistics but in each article the writer gets down to his subject and 
produces a clear and attractive account, which is complete and up to date At the 
end of the article is a short list of references, mostly American In spite of its many 
authors this is a well written book, more than adequate for students and suitable for 
post-graduates The illustrations are of real value The book is easy for reference 

Aids to Physiology By H Dryerre, phd, mrcs, mrcp, frse Fourth 
Edition Pp vii-i-327 London BailRire, Tindall & Cox 1951 Price 
7s 6d net 

A new edition of this small book has been produced after a lapse of nine years 
Considerable alterations have been made to include the advances made in the interval, 
specially in biochemistry It continues to act as a synopsis to supplement the standard 
textbooks 

Fractures and Joint Injuries By Sir Reginald Watson-Jones, b sc , in CH 
ORTH ,frcs,frcas,facs Fourth Edition In two volumes Vol I— 
Pp 470, with 709 illustrations Edinburgh E d. S Livingstone Price 

(for two volumes) ff 

The fourth edition of this world famous textbook has now started publication, 
the first volume being already on sale Though the original format has been preserved 
little else has, since every chapter has been rewritten and many new ones added, 
along with some two hundred more illustrations The new chapters include those 
on wound shock, the treatment of open fractures, control of infection, and a review 
of bone diseases that covers almost the whole of orthopasdic surgery It ivill be 
seen that it overflows from the remit of its title, and no doubt Sir Reginald will develop 
his textbook till it really does contain everything an orthopaedic surgeon must know 
One of the most interesting bits is the vigorous attack that is made on the belief 
that contact compression promotes union of fractures We have always relied on 
the Liverpool School of Orthopaedic Surgery to do its share of debunking and are 
glad to know that this valuable faculty has been carried in the luggage to London 
The various chapters are of such a uniformly high standard that it is invidious to 
select any for special mention Transplantation of bone, with its wealth of beautiful 
illustrations, is particularly good and complete Like other chapters it is the more 
interesting because of the historical background of the subject—much of it, one is 
proud to say, m Scotland A happy change m this first volume is the inclusion of 
an index which, in previous editions, was only in the second volume 

The book is most beautifully produced, many of the illustrations being in colour, 
the first two, of H 0 Thomas and Sir Robert Jones, being delightfully reminiscent 
of the author’s own consulting room The volume is well up to the high standard 
expected from such an author and from such publishers It is to be noted that 
the two volumes are not sold separately, but as a set, but who would want to buy onlv 
one I 
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The American Rheumatism Association Rheumatic Diseases 

(fV B Saunders Company, London) 60s 

Beaumont, G E , m a , d m (oxon), f r c p , d p h (lond ), and Dodds, 

E C, MVO, DSC, PHD, MD, FRCP, FKIC, FRS (eDIN ), F R S 
Recent Advances in Medicine Thirteenth Edition 

(/ A CkurchiU Ltd , London) 27s 6d 
Bland, John H , m d The Clinical Use of Fluid and Electrolyte 

{W B Saunders Company) 32s 6d 

Cameron, Gordon Roy, mb, d sc (melb ), frcp, frs Pathology of 

the Cell {Oliver Boyd Ltd , Edinburgh) ,^4, 4s net 

Edited by Conn, Howard F , m D Current Therapy, 1952 

(fF B Saunders Company, Londoii) 55s 

Conybeare, Sir John, k b e , m c , d m (oxon), frcp, and Mann, W N , 
m d (lond ), f r c p Textbook of Medicine Tenth Edition 

{E S Livingstone Ltd, Edinburgh) 37s 6d net 
Edited by Daley, Raymond, m a , it d cams , m r c p , and Miller, 

Henry, m d durh , m R C p , d p m Progress in Clinical Medicine 
Second Edition {J dr A Churchill Ltd, London) 30s net 

Frohse, Franz and Brodel, Max Atlas of Human Anatomy 

(George Allen dr" Unwin Ltd, London) 16s net 
Girdlestone, G R , and Somerville, S W , m b , f r c s (ed ) Tuber 
culosis of Bone and Joint Second Edition 

(Oxford University Press, Toronto, Canada) 45s net 
Glidden, Paul, and Powell, Muriel B Called to Serve 

(Hodder and Stoughton, London) 7 s 6d net 
Grishman, Arthur, m d , and Scherlis, Leonard, m d Spatial Vector 

cardiography (W B Saunders Company, London) 30s 

Howorth, M Beckett, m d A Textbook of Orthopedics 

(fit B Saunders Company, London) 80s 

ISCHLONDSKY, N E , M D Brain Mechanisms in Coronary Disease 

(Henry Kimpton, London) 25s net 

Johnstone, R W,cbe,lld,ma,md,frcse,mrcpe,frcog, 

F R S E A Textbook of Midwifery Fifteenth Edition 

(Adam dr Charles Black, London) 30s net 
Jordan, Edwin P , m d , and Shepard, Willard C ^ for Medical Writing 

(fV B Saunders Company, London) 12s 6a 
Kleinberg, Samuel, m d Scoliosis Pathology, Etiology and Treatment 

(Bailhere, Tindall dr Cox, London) 57 s 6d net 
Master, Arthur M , m d , Moser, Marvin, m d , and Jaffe, Harry L , 

M d Cardiac Emergencies and Heart Failure 

(Henry Kimpton, London) 22s net 

Moyer, Carl A , m d Fluid Balance 

(The Year Book Publishers Inc, Chicago, USA) §3 75 

Edited by Ogilvie, Sir Heneage, k b e , d m , m ch , f r c s , and Thomson, 

William A R , m d Practical Procedures Second Edition 
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REFLECTIONS FROM A PROVINCIAL DEANERY 

By J G McCRIE, OBE.TD, MB.FRCPE 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, University of Sheffield 

I THINK I need scarcely emphasise the honour which I feel it to have 
been invited to deliver a Honyman Gillespie lecture In one respect 
I at first fancied myself to be more fortunate than some of the other 
speakers in the series must have been, for I thought that at least I 
should not find it difficult to avoid reference to the subject of animal 
experimentation He would, I felt, be an ingenious man who, in 
exploring the subject with which I propose mainly to deal—^namely, 
some aspects of Medical School administration—could devise a series 
of laboratory procedures designed to throw light on the problems 
connected therewith, intriguing and difficult though some of these 
problems undoubtedly are Then it struck me that one of the reasons 
for my venturing to address you this evening at all is that I am some¬ 
what in the position of being able to report upon an experiment To 
explain myself, may I say that I wish first to offer some observations 
upon the nature of, and the functions attaching to, the Deanship of a 
Faculty of Medicine, with particular reference to the question of whether 
It IS desirable, or undesirable, for such a Dean to be a full-time officer 
Since the University of Sheffield was the first, and I think still remains 
the only, undergraduate Medical School both to decide upon such an 
appointment and to fill it with one who was previously a stranger to 
the School, I feel it is not incorrect to speak, in this connection, of an 
experiment I hope I do not seem to be striking too personal a note 
If I do, I can only plead that this seems to me to be, putting all personal 
questions aside, quite an important matter upon which those ivith an 
interest m medical administration may possibly find it useful to hear 
something, in relation to a policy whose desirability or otherwise is 
still the subject of quite widespread discussion I shall try to be as 
objective as possible , and I should like to emphasise this point, since 
otherwise it might be thought that some of what I have to say was 
intended as criticism with a personal tinge This is far from being the 
case I am deeply appreciative of the way in which I, a newcomer 
into a post of a new type, have been received by my colleagues It 
may be—it would be strange if it were not—that some of them hold 
views, which are different from my views, as to what constitutes the 
best and most convenient type of medical school administration, but 
I have never been conscious that this tinged their personal attitude 
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towards myself, and I trust I shall be believed when I say that the 
converse is—or at least that I earnestly try to make it—also true 

The Goodenough Committee (1944) gave it as their opinion that 
“ in most, possibly all, medical schools, it will soon become advanta¬ 
geous, if It IS not already so, for the office of dean to be a whole-time 
(or almost whole-time) appointment ” The reasons underlying this 
opinion—whether it be right or wrong—are not far to seek It has 
hitherto been the custom—and here one is speaking of University 
Faculties of Medicine, for such is not necessarily true of all Faculties 
in all Universities—for the holder of the office of Dean to be also a 
Professor, and, as such, the head of an important University Depart¬ 
ment It has also been usual—and here again we note a difference 
from other Faculties, especially in the English Provincial Universities— 
for the same person to hold the office over a considerable period of 
years I fancy most of us will think this sensible , and the Goodenough 
Committee “ felt it to be open to question whether too frequent changes 
in the office of dean are in the best interests of a medical school ” 
Since full-time clinical chairs are of comparatively recent development. 
It follows that the Dean has in the past usually been the head of a 
large non-clinical department (The Deans of the London Medical 
Schools are in a somewhat different case They are, of course, officers 
of their own Medical Schools, not officers of the University, conse¬ 
quently their time is chiefly devoted to School affairs, and they are, 
generally speaking, not greatly involved in general University matters 
The whole problem is somewhat different—(it is presumably because 
of this that the Deans of the London Schools are frequently practising 
clinicians)'—and it is not proposed to deal further with it here In 
what follows I have in mind chiefly the Dean of a University Faculty 
of Medicine, as seen typically in the English Provinces and in Scotland) 
The amount of work which such a Dean must undertake has undergone 
an enormous increase of recent years Even the problem of student- 
selection alone has vastly increased In my own School, up to 1939, 
the applications for admission roughly balanced the number of places 
available, and the chief task in selection was to discourage the relatively 
small number of applicants who were clearly unsuitable Now we 
have, for each place, at least five applicants who must be seriously 
considered, apart altogether from the number who can be turned down 
on their paper applications While a large part of the work in this 
connection is clerical, and can be dealt with by enlarging sufficiently 
the Dean’s office staff, a not inconsiderable part of the burden must 
be shouldered by the Dean himself The National Health Service 
Act, too, has added to his responsibilities It is true that, in pre- 
N H S days, the Dean was frequently a member of the governing 
body of the teaching hospitals associated with his University, but the 
new Act, both explicitly and by implication, makes it necessary or 
University representatives to play an even larger part m hospita 
affairs, and the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine is a fairly obvious 
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choice for membership not only of the appropriate Regional Hospital 
Board and (in England) Board of Governors of the Teaching Hospital, 
but also of many of the Boards’ most important committees Nor 
does general University administration become any simpler Staffs 
are larger, therefore there are more new appointments to be made, 
promotions to be considered, etc Budgets reach astronomical figures, 
and require more time-consuming preparation In all of these general 
University matters, it is to be presumed that, if the Faculty of Medicine 
IS to be properly regarded within the University, the Dean of that 
Faculty must play his part And, of course, the business of his own 
Faculty shares m the increased complexity Apart from the general 
matters just referred to, new legislation brings new responsibilities 
The assessing of house-posts as to their suitability for the period of 
internship prescribed by the new Medical Act will be a big initial 
task, and the collection of reports as to how the internships are 
performed, and the issuing of the necessary certificates, a permanent 
and continuing one Then there is the whole problem of post-graduate 
education—from the operation of suitable schemes for the appointment 
and training of registrars, through the arranging of specialised diploma 
and other courses, to the working out and provision of the best types 
of instruction for general practitioners 

It will be admitted that this sort of burden is not one that can be 
carried over a long period by one individual, and yet leave him much 
time (even if it be in a supervisory rather than a personal capacity) 
for the teaching and research which are the prime duties of the 
Professorial Head of a University Department Either, except in the 
case of an individual of exceptional gifts, he will have insufficient 
time to devote, personally, to his duties as Dean, or his departmental 
work—and probably in the first instance his research—will suffer 
It seems a simple solution to say that in future Deans should be 
appointed as whole-time officers Of course this is one solution, but 
I feel it worth while to glance at some of the disadvantages associated 
with It, and it may be convenient at the same time to suggest possible 
methods by which these disadvantages may be avoided or lessened 
Presumably the first disadvantage that may be felt to attach to a 
full-time Dean is that he is less easily got rid of than is one subject 
to periodic election—for I suppose it may be presumed that, once a 
full-time officer of the University is appointed, he is appointed ad 
senectutevi aut ad culpam With this goes the fear, on the part of 
those who distrust the idea of full-time Deanships, that the person 
appointed may forget the scriptural injunction “ whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant,” and may seek to make himself 
into a manager or dictator This possibility is of course difficult to 
insure against, except by taking care over the appointment initially 
and by continuing vigilance on the part of the Dean’s colleagues 
It may, however, be noted that, while in many Universities the Dean 
IS automatically regarded as Chairman of the Faculty Board, this is 
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not so m all The Oxfo7d Dicttonary defines a Dean as a “ President 
of a Faculty,” and I think he is pretty generally accepted as such 
in so far as his position in the general University hierarchy is concerned 
But It does not follow that he is also Chairman of the Faculty Board 
z e that he is in the Chair at what may be called business meetings 
It IS clear that, if this is not so, the opportunities for the Dean to force 
his opinions on the meeting are less It would appear from such 
discussions as I have had with others—and these others comprise 
representatives of most of the English Provincial Universities—that 
each body thinks its own practice the best, some Faculties would 
never think of having the Dean in the Chair, others would regard 
anything else as impracticable I mention the point because it does 
suggest a method of preventing a full-time Dean from becoming too 
assertive, and it is a method of procedure which many experienced 
University administrators say they find to work well in practice 
Others, it must equally be emphasised, are against it on grounds 
either of general principle or of increased administrative complexity 
I share this latter view, since I think that to have, as Chairman of the 
Faculty Board, someone other than the Dean suggests the use of the 
word “ Dean ” in the sense in which it is used in some (though not all) 
American Schools, z e that of ” secretary ” rather than “ president" 
I should add that I speak with no sense of personal rancour, since, 
although in my own University we have now established the office of 
Chairman of the Faculty Board on an elective basis, as distinct from 
the full-time Deanship of the Faculty, my colleagues have done me 
the honour, in each of the last three years, of electing me to the 
Chairmanship in question 

My next point is a little more delicate I presume that, when 
the Deanship is on an elective basis, the choice is usually made because 
of supposedly special gifts of administration and leadership in the 
person elected But of course the choice is from among persons 
who have all already achieved the high degree of academic distinction 
or scientific prowess associated with occupancy of a Professorial Chair, 
and it is a question whether such distinction or prowess is not a stiie 
qua tton in one who aspires to be a Dean in the full sense referred to 
above—not only from the point of view of intra-Faculty relationships, 
but also having regard to the position which a Dean must occupy 
in the University as a whole, as, for instance, a member of the Senate 
If so, the choice of candidates suitable for appointment to a full-time 
Deanship is obviously severely limited, since few teachers or researchers 
at the height of their powers would wish to retire from that particular 
field There appear to be two solutions to the problem to find a 
man of proved academic achievement who nevertheless, for some 
adequate reason, is desirous of transfer to the different, though not 
necessarily less exacting or interesting, field of administration, or, 
making a selection from among candidates with a different backgroun , 
to make that selection very carefully, and to be quite firm in the ecision 
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to make no appointment if no applicant considered to be of a suitable 
type presents hjmself 

Another difficulty which is likely to arise when a non-Professorial 
Dean is appointed is a highly practical one, and that is the difficulty 
of his maintaining adequate contact with the student body I use 
the word “ adequate ” deliberately, because the question is not one 
purely of degree It is qualitative as well as quantitative The 
student, naturally, regards the teacher whom he meets in the lecture 
theatre, the dissecting room, the morbid anatomy laboratory, or the 
hospital ward, with an affection and respect which is captured only 
with difficulty by the man who (the student thinks) does nothing but 
sit all day in an office And of course the matter is quantitative as 
well, the full-time Dean just has not the physical opportunity to meet 
many students frequently And yet his role in this respect, at any 
rate m the smaller Schools, has always been one of great importance, 
and I need not enlarge on its obvious potentialities m relation both 
to present morale and to the help he ought to be able to continue to 
extend to former students m their after-careers This indeed is one 
of the great difficulties of the full-time Deanship If the latter has 
become necessary because of the increase of administrative duties. 
It IS this press of administrative work which itself renders contact 
with students so difficult There is of course no solution which meets 
every case, but broadly speaking a remedy can be sought along two 
main lines (1) by giving to the full-time Dean some small share in 
teaching work, and (11) by the Dean himself doing all m his power 
to make contact with the undergraduate body through all other available 
channels Under the first head, I do not feel that the instruction 
given by a full-time Dean can be in any of the main subjects, clinical 
or pre-clinical He cannot possibly keep sufficiently up to date with 
these for him to feel any pride or confidence m the instruction he gives 
Any form of “ doctoring ” is a 100 per cent job, not a 10 per cent one 
But there are, I think, certain subjects which offer possibilities, e g the 
philosophic background to medicine (if the Dean’s tastes and gifts 
lie m that direction), the history of the local Medical School (or Medical 
History in general, if he knows enough about it), medical ethics (if he 
has ever been a practising doctor), and so on Under the second head, 
again personal tastes come in I recently asked a very distinguished 
London Dean what the answer to this problem was He replied that 
It was to be found on the football field Since I myself intensely 
dislike any form of violent exertion, I cannot apply his remedy literally , 
but, as Sam Weller remarked, “ hooroar for the principle ” It is 
certainly most important for a full-time Dean not only deliberately 
to set aside regular times for the periodic interviewing of all his students, 
but also to be available when required for consultation on special 
problems, to take the Chair at student meetings, and generally to 
seek to make himself regarded as one interested in, and capable of 
playing a useful part in, undergraduate affairs 
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The fact that I have devoted so much time to discussing the various 
ways in which the disadvantages of a full-time Deanship can be got 
over perhaps serves to emphasise that these disadvantages do m fact 
exist—which leads one to a consideration of the problem of whether 
the needs to which a full-time Deanship is one answer can be met 
in any other way One obvious possibility, which has been the solution 
adopted by several Medical Schools for a number of years, is to put 
the day-to day control of the Faculty Office under a Secretary or 
Senior Administrative Officer who is himself a medical man There 
IS no doubt that in this way a considerable burden can be lifted from 
the Dean’s sTioulders, for a great deal of the routine work can quite 
properly be undertaken by a Medical Secretary At the decanal level 
itself, too, more sharing of duties than has been customary in the past 
IS quite practicable One obvious division, which in fact has already 
been made in many Schools, is to separate undergraduate from post¬ 
graduate affairs and to have both an “ Undergraduate ” Dean (who, 
by custom, still seems usually to be referred to as “ the Dean ”) and a 
Post-graduate Dean or Director There can be further sub-divisions 
within these spheres, as for instance when the (Undergraduate) Dean 
IS supported by a Clinical Sub-Dean, whose sphere is implicit in his 
title, and sometimes by an Academic Sub-Dean as well In the absence 
of a full-time Dean, such sub-divisions are necessary, for, even with a 
large part of the routine office work taken off the Dean’s shoulders 
by a Medical Secretary, supported by an adequate clerical staff, there 
still remain a multitude of other duties which can properly be performed 
only by one who ranks as an Academic Officer rather than as a purely 
administrative official One has in mind, for instance, the representa¬ 
tion of the Faculty, or of the University itself, on important outside 
bodies and committees, where the representative may require to speak 
with more authority than would be possible in the case of the holder 
of a purely executive office 

It IS really not my purpose to-mght to recommend any particular 
procedure as the best Obviously, different places and different 
circumstances call for different measures I happen now to belong 
to a University where one particular policy has been adopted, and 
It IS clearly for others, rather than for myself, to say whether or not 
It has been a success I do, however, feel that it may be useful to 


those who may have to consider this problem in other places or at 
other times to hear something of the question as viewed from one 
particular angle I think quite a good case can be argued that, for 
various reasons which have been indicated above—and doubtless for 


others also—it is wise to retain the old idea of a part-time Deanship 
on an elective basis In this case, a good deal of devolution will be 
required even at what may be called the “policy” level, and the 
various duties which it has in the past been customary for the Dean 
to undertake m person will have to be shared among an increasing 
number of his colleagues In addition, the routine administrative 
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side will require considerable strengthening, this including (where 
such an arrangement does not exist already) putting the office side 
in the charge of a medically qualified individual who will undertake 
much of what were formerly regarded as decanal duties, such as the 
interviewing of prospective students and their parents, disciplinary 
work except in really severe cases, and so on I may say that, from 
some personal experience, I regard this arrangement as not at all a 
bad one It preserves many of the advantages of the old system, 
and avoids some of the difficulties of the new It is true that I personally 
would prefer to be a Dean than to be a Medical Secretary, and that 
fortune has favoured me in enabling me to undergo such a meta¬ 
morphosis, but, looking at the question objectively, I can see many 
advantages in the system just outlined On the other hand, “ it’s an 
ill bird that fyles its am nest,” and I certainly do not want to be 
understood as condemning the alternative system—the full-time 
Deanship It has many administrative conveniences, it fits well 
into modern University and hospital organisation, and, always given 
the necessary compatibilities of personality, it can be made to work 
satisfactorily I should naturally hesitate to say—because it is clearly 
for others, and not for me, to make the judgment—that that has been 
proved in my own School, but there are after all other Schools that 
have made comparable experiments and apparently found them 
satisfactory I feel that I have discharged my duty in this respect 
to-night if I merely sketch the possibilities, and leave it to others to 
make the choice between them I do feel, however, that it is important 
for any School considering the possibility of appointing a full-time 
Dean to make up its mind fully that this is genuinely what it means, 
and that it does not have the intention of merely giving an imposing 
title to someone whom it visualises, and really means to treat, as a 
sort of administrative and clerical hack I would add that it should 
be obvious from what I have already said that I speak with no 
personal sense of grievance m this matter, but merely because I see 
the obvious difficulties and frustrations which might arise had this 
matter not been very carefully weighed and sifted beforehand, and a 
firm and binding decision been taken with regard to it 

Of the various problems to which the Dean, or other administrative 
authority, of a Medical School must devote a good deal of his attention, 
that of the selection of students for entry to the School is one of the 
most urgent and time-consuming Unfortunately it is also, for reasons 
which will be discussed below, one of the most unsatisfactory Of 
the urgency of the task, and also of its magnitude, there can be no 
doubt, for, whatever be the number of places available in the School, 
it IS certain that the number of applicants will be far in excess of this 
As to the reasons underlying the phenomenal increase in numbers 
which has taken place within the last few years there is perhaps little 
point m arguing, since the situation, whatever the reasons for it may 
be, is simply one which has got to be faced up to, and dealt with on 
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whatever lines appear to be the most rational to the authorities of the 
particular School concerned Among factors which have been 
suggested, however, there may be mentioned (Roberts, 1948) social 
ambition, the call of idealism, the lowering of financial barriers, and 
the search for economic security I think there is little doubt that 
both the first and the last of these are factors of considerable importance 
at the present time, though whether they will continue to be so under 
the conditions introduced by the National Health Service Act remains 
to be seen The actual reality and practical effect of the second factor 
mentioned—the call of social idealism—is difficult to estimate when 
one is dealing with the particular age-group in question, that is before 
personality and interests are fully moulded While I certainly feel 
that social idealism, or a sense of vocation, are operative factors in a 
small proportion of cases even at this stage, I see too many applicants 
who have already made up their minds to be plastic surgeons, 
psychiatrists, or (rather surprisingly) gynaecologists, to take this very 
seriously in most cases Taken all in all, it would seem that the most 
important factor—and indeed that which has in large part allowed 
the others to become operative—is the lowering of those financial 
barriers which, even at the time of the Goodenough Report, were 
reckoned to play an important part in preventing the recruitment of 
some of the ablest students into the Universities To those unconnected 
with University administration it may, I think, come as a surprise 
to learn how profound is the social change which has come about m 
this regard Even in 1946, when I myself first became immediately 
concerned with the problem of student selection, it was impressed on 
one that it was necessary to make careful inquiry into an applicant’s 
financial background—not, of course, that this was to be a major 
factor, in the average case, in determining his suitability or otherwise 
for admission, but simply because it had been found as a matter of 
practical politics that, if suitable enquiries were not made in appropriate 
cases, difficult situations were apt to arise if it became apparent, in 
the later years of a student’s course, that his parents had allowed 
him to embark on a career which they were in fact not financially 
able to permit him to complete Nowadays, the scale of State and 
Local Authority aid available to the majority of students who qualify 
on academic grounds for admission to a University Medical School 
IS such that I rarely, at the time of selection, give attention to this 
aspect of things at all , and I can think of few cases in which trouble 
has resulted Some simple figures may be illuminating in this regard 
I have divided the students of the Sheffield Medical School, for the 
Sessions 1938-39 and 1950-51 respectively, into two broad groups-^ 
{a) “ receiving financial assistance ” and {B) “ self-supporting T e 
line of demarcation is of course not sharp, while the fact that some 0 
the relevant data are of a confidential nature also complicates t e 
investigation Thus, some of the “ self-supporting ” group may avc 
a relatively small grant, scholarship, or loan, while in the financia y 
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assisted ” group no distinction is made between those in whose case 
the assistance covers fees only and those who receive also maintenance 
grants I think, however, there is little doubt that nowadays the 
payment of fees from public funds is in most cases accompanied also 
by a maintenance grant In any case, the broad distinction is between 
{d) those in receipt of substantial financial assistance and (d) those 
predominantly self-supporting In Session 1938-39, of a total of 172 
students, 14 (8 l per cent) fell into group (a) and 158 (91 9 per cent) 
into group (d) In respect of Session 1950-51, the position is largely 
reversed Of a total of 348 students, 266 (76 4 per cent) are in 
group (a) and only 82 (23 6 per cent) in group (p) It seems to me 
that it is probably unnecessary to look very much further for an 
explanation of the greatly increased numbers of applicants who are 
now seeking admission to Medical Schools What these numbers 
actually are is still a matter of some doubt, since the pressure of 
competition leads many, probably most, applicants to apply to more 
than one Medical School Part of the M R C investigation (Hams, 
1948), to which further reference will be made below, is designed to 
elucidate this particular aspect of the problem—not only because, as 
Hams points out, an increased number of applications might be due 
either to more people applying or to the same number of people making 
more applications (while, equally, a fall in the number of applicants 
might be concealed by this factor of multiple application), but also 
because it is of great importance for research purposes to know 
accurately the total number of applicants to Medical Schools, since 
the proportion between applicants and places available plays a con¬ 
siderable part in determining the type of selection methods which are 
likely to be appropriate Whatever be the upshot of this investigation, 
the fact remains that all Medical Schools are now confronted with a 
mass of applications vastly in excess of the number of places available 
—the ratio of applicants to available places being said to be, m some 
medical schools, as much as 30 i—and the brutal and practical issue 
must be faced year by year of selecting, from among this mass of 
applicants, those who are actually to be offered one of the available 
places I use the word “ offered " advisedly, for one of the complica¬ 
tions of the present “ multiple application ” system is that, when after 
infinite consideration and labour the offers of places are finally sent out, 
a variable proportion of refusals is received, from those who have 
already been accepted elsewhere but who have failed to notify this 
fact to the numerous other Schools to whom application has also been 
made And so the process continues until, perhaps even after the 
session has actually started, the last place is eventually filled Some 
Schools have sought to overcome this difficulty by such means as the 
charging of “ application fees,” “ reservation fees,” etc , or by getting 
accepted candidates to sign a statement that they have withdrawn all 
other applications But it seems clear that none of these methods 
IS a real solution to the problem, and some of us, after trial, ha%e 
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abandoned them, since the extra labour involved did not appear to be 
justified by the results From time to time the idea has been mooted 
of some sort of Central Registry to which all applicants would send m 
their names, at the same time'indicating m order their preference 
for the various individual Schools The central organisation would 
then arrange, after discussion with the Schools taking part in the 
scheme, for such interviewing of candidates or other means of selection 
as might be decided upon, and ultimately furnish each School with a 
list of those students who had been allotted to it This would seem 
to provide the only real and lasting relief from the difficulties arising 
from multiple applications, but it is clear that the very great practical 
difficulties in creating and operating such an organisation could be 
overcome only if it had the enthusiastic support of all (or at least most of) 
the Universities and Medical Schools And this at present seems 
unlikely to be forthcoming , in the succinct words of a leading article 
in The Lancet (1948), “ rightly insisting on freedom in selection, they 
(z e the Universities) often fear that such a device, though voluntary 
at first, might soon become mandatory, and that central registration 
would lead to central allocation ” 

It would appear therefore that there is no hope of early release, 
so far as most Medical Schools are concerned, from the large and 
difficult problem which confronts them each year of making what they 
consider to be an appropriate selection from among the huge number 
of applicants who desire to enter, and the difficulty of course centres 
round the problem of what constitutes the basis of “ appropriate 
selection ” As has been remarked, “ if we have no basis at all, the 
proper thing would be to throw all the names into a hat and draw out 
the appropriate number ” But the not unreasonable belief persists 
that there must be some basis better than that of pure chance, and 
it IS the search for this basis which constitutes the core of the problem 
The initial difficulty is to define exactly what it is that we are looking 
for in our medical students There is general agreement (Goodenough 
Report, 1944) that the over-riding factor in selection ought to be 
“ promise of developing into a good doctor ” But what in fact do 
we mean by a “ good doctor,” what are the qualities which give 
promise of such development, and how are they to be measured ? 
A certain level of intelligence is of course important, for it is obvious 
that, unless a student can first clear the hurdles presented by the 
medical course and its associated examinations, he can never arrive 
at the point of beginning the actual practice of his profession, admitte 
though It be that, in such practice, certain qualities may be much more 
important than that of pure intelligence—such qualities as, for instance, 
intellectual honesty, a high moral standard, and willingness to sacn ce 
personal interest for that of others, together with gifts (Layton, I 94 ) 
of a more subtle nature—‘‘ the kindly heart, the gentle touch, the 
to keep a confidence, the love of children, with the power to 
decision and to accept responsibility ” It is clear that a great e 
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more imestigation is called for into what constitutes ” a good doctor ” 
I'.Iillar (194S) has suggested the undeitaking of a “job-analysis” m 
relation to doctoring He agrees that it would be a very big task, 
but considers it could usefully be done Others have felt, on the 
contrar>, that, so complex is the business of doctoring, so manifold 
the characteristics that lead to its being practised well or ill, and indeed 
so many the different types of careei that may be comprised within it, 
It would defy job-anal)sis in the ordinary sense, and that empirical 
studies are more likely to lead to useful results than are methods 
which at first sight w'ould seem more rational Among the methods 
which, as has just been said, would appear at first sight to be more 
rational, are those which are often rather vaguely referred to as 
“ ps\chological methods of selection ” It may, however, be remarked 
that the most urgent suggestions for the use of such methods come 
from those w'hose acquaintance wuth the use of them is least extensive, 
or rather, to put it the other w’ay round, that those with the most exact 
knowledge of, and the greatest experience of, such methods are precisely 
those w ho at present advise caution in their use, or at least emphasise 
that the most urgent requirement at the present time is not the 
introduction of new' methods as actual modes of selection, but rather 
the initiation of really long-term experiments whereby certain data 
can be collected by appropriate tests, and these data then be checked 
against the subsequent careers of the persons originally examined 
It IS satisfactory to know that certain long-term investigations of 
this t>pe hav'e already been initiated University College, London, 
was early in the field in this regard, and Smyth’s paper (1946), and 
Bartlett’s comments upon it, form a valuable introduction to the 
problem The Nuffield Foundation, more recently, has launched an 
experiment designed to last some eight to ten years, whereby an 
appropriate senes of objective tests will be applied to all (not only 
medical) students seeking entrance to certain selected Universities, 
further tests of those accepted will be carried out during their University 
career, follow-up studies will be made of all of these as well as of 
(so far as possible) those applicants who were not in fact successful 
in gaining admission, and the question will in due course be investigated 
of w'hether or not any correlation exists between the results obtained 
in the tests applied and “ success ” at the University and in after-life 
The tests are designed to cover not only intelligence, but also qualities 
falling within the domain of character, temperament, and personality 
The potential value of such an investigation is obvious It is probably 
generally accepted even at the present time that appropriate intelligence 
tests can be of value in eliminating those who clearly do not possess 
the necessary intelligence for a medical career, and therefore that such 
tests can be of value to selectors in helping to eliminate obviously 
unsuitable applicants, and therefore in making more time available 
for the consideration of those not so eliminated But this is probably 
as far as the matter has gone up to now Intelligence testing is 
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valuable where rapid separation over a wide range of talents is desired 
but IS of much less help in discriminating between members of a group 
the majority of whom occupy the upper end of the scale This is 
however, a highly technical matter which I myself am not competent 
to pursue further Besides, as already remarked, a great deal more 
than intelligence goes to the making of a good doctor, or even of a 
good student Determination, stability, adjustability to changing 
situations—all of these may be far more important And the 
investigation to which I have referred is designed to discover whether 
objective methods exist, or may be devised, to measure qualities such 
as these, and to find to what extent these correlate, or otherwise, with 
success in the chosen profession I am particularly interested in this 
matter, since the University of Sheffield is one of the centres chosen 
by the Nuffield investigators for their work I must, however, 
emphasise that the investigation is purely a test of tests, and in no 
way a test of students The University authorities, although they on 
their side furnish (under conditions designed to preserve anonymity 
of the students concerned) certain information asked for by the 
investigators, have no knowledge of what views the latter are forming 
in relation to any individual, and the investigation plays no part in 
the University’s own selection of students or in the subsequent treatment 
of those admitted The two procedures are running in parallel, and 
It will not be for a period of years that it will be known whether the 
two have been found to correlate, and, if so, how far It is particularly 
important that this should be appreciated, not only because it is clearly 
the only reasonable attitude to be taken towards an investigation whose 
object is to establish the validity, or invalidity, of certain procedures, 
but because the students themselves must be made to realise this in 
order to avoid on the one hand their deliberately refusing to take part 
in the investigation, and on the other hand their indulging in some sort 
of cramming or coaching beforehand, although I understand the tests 
are so designed as to minimise this latter effect as much as possible 

The investigation which I take to be along similar lines, but 
restricted to medical students, that is at present being conducted by 
the Medical Research Council, has been described by Hams (194^) 
Naturally we should have been greatly interested to co-operate in this, 
but, our Nuffield programme having been already launched, we felt 
we had reached the limit to the number of voluntary procedures 
to which we could properly ask our students to submit—though in 
this respect it is interesting to note the opinion recorded by Harris 
that “ the willingness of medical students to submit to interviews and 
tests, administered by some ‘ snooper ’ from outside, is a great tribute 
to their long-suffering " 

The results of the Aberdeen experiment (Millar, I 94 ^) 
also be watched with interest, although I understand (personal com¬ 
munication) that Its commencement has had for various reasons to 
be postponed beyond the expected date Here, it is proposed, by 
means of a comprehensive series of procedures based in general on 
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\\ \r Office Selection Board methods, to gam as much relevant 
information as possible about each first-year student and to check 
this against his subsequent performance in the University and perhaps 
bc\ond 

It seems that, in the long term, much interesting information should 
become available to us as a result of the investigations described 
It may be that it will be information which is practical and useful 
in the sense of indicating that there are objective and scientific methods 
which could justifiably replace, or at least supplement, the empirical 
and personal methods on w'hich w'e are at present forced to rely in 
the selection of our students , or it may be information which points 
in precisely the re\ erse direction , or it may be indecisive But at 
any rate it will be good to know It is because we are at present 
w orking so much m the dark that, in beginning to discuss this question 
of student-selection, I referred to it as an “ unsatisfactory ” task 
It IS of course clear that, as regards the really long-term experiment, 
one of the difficulties wnll be the selection of the criteria of “ success,” 
in respect of wdiich we are going to evaluate the data obtained at an 
earlier stage At least, however, in the case of a man’s undergraduate 
career, such criteria should be reasonably clear, and, even if all we 
felt was that we could reasonably prognosticate which applicant would 
complete his student career satisfactorily and which would not, much 
would have been achieved If the matter can be carried further, 
so much the better At present, as Harris (1948) points out, we have 
advanced little beyond the study made by Sir James Paget in 1869 
He found that, of 1000 students traced by him, 23 had achieved 
distinguished success, 66 considerable success, 507 fair success, 124 
v^erj' limited success, and 56 had failed entirely, while 41 had died 
during pupillage, 87 within twelve years of starting practice, and 96 
had left the profession The range of talent was exhibited by the fact 
that the series covered three Professors of Anatomy (Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh), and, at the other end of the scale, two men who had 
committed suicide under circumstances of great disgrace, together with 
Palmer, the Rugeley murderer, who was hanged 

Pending such accurate information as we hope may, m due course, 
be forthcoming, it may be of interest if I make, briefly, a few observations 
on such selection methods as are at present available and commonly 
made use of — 

I find a fairly full type of application form to be desirable—one 
giving not only basic information, but also some account of the 
applicant’s interests, hobbies and recreations This is not only useful 
in the preliminary screening of the written applications, but saves 
time at interview At the latter, however, care must be taken to 
check the genuineness of the entries , the range of a candidate’s real 
interests often fall far short of what he has professed on paper ' A 
small photograph attached to the form is most helpful in bringing 
the individual back to mind when his application is looked at perhaps 
some time after interview 
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Naturally a headmaster’s report is always given careful attention 
though one’s attitude towards it must vary somewhat according to 
whether or not one knows the headmaster in question, or has con¬ 
siderable previous experience of his reports (as, for instance, in the 
case of local schools) This difficulty, incidentally, might be cited as 
an argument for having a not too rapidly changing panel of selectors, 
or for having a permanent chairman of that body (as for example the 
Dean) who over the years comes to know the characteristics of different 
headmasters 

The question of the applicant’s educational background, academic 
record, and previous examinational achievements, is obviously an 
important, and at the same time a somewhat controversial one 
There is of course frequently the practical difficulty that the candidate 
IS sitting some examination (such as, in the past, the Higher School 
Certificate) in the Session just preceding that in respect of which 
admission to the University is sought, and the results of this may not 
be available at the time when the applicant is interviewed In my 
own Selection Committee the understanding is, in these circumstances, 
that we rate the candidate on the assumption of an “ average ” 
performance in the examination in question, and that I as Dean am 
given general authority later somewhat to raise, or somewhat to lower, 
the rating on the strength of an exceptionally good, or an exceptionally 
poor, examinational performance But of course far more fundamental 
questions arise m this connection—first, what regard is in general to 
be paid, in rating a candidate, to apparent examinational ability as 
opposed to other factors (so far as these can be judged) such as character, 
temperament, aptitude for a medical career, etc , and second, what 
kind of educational background is desirable in our future doctors 
As regards the first of these questions, I suppose that there would be 
general agreement only on the principle that really poor examinational 
performance at school should probably be regarded as a contra¬ 
indication to admission (It may be objected that all candidates 
who can be considered must at least have satisfied University entrance 
requirements, and that it is odd to describe such a performance as 
“ really poor ” Nevertheless, so great is the competition for places 
nowadays that nearly all candidates have more than the bare minimum, 
and many have much more, and I think it would be unfair to the majority 
to regard only minimal attainments as, for this purpose, other than 
poor) Much more debatable is the question of whether only 
average academic attainments combined with apparently the right 
qualities of character and temperament should be rated as higher 
or lower than outstanding examinational ability combined with what 
(in the view of the selectors) are less good qualities in other directions 
It IS of course because of the difficulties in this connection that t e 
whole question of objective procedures in relation to student selection 
IS, as has been indicated above, being so actively explored Few, 
suppose, would deny that examinational ability is not the chief lac or 
that goes to the making of a good doctor, and that, given the necessary 
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abilitj to pass the necessary examinations at the different stages of 
the medical course, other qualities in the applicant may be far more 
important But few, on the other hand, would be prepared too light- 
heartedly to abandon the objective measure of reasonable examinations 
in fax our of subjective procedures m which, unless the selectors be 
both skilful and conscientious, there is a real danger that mere 
“ likcability ” may obscure more significant factors The second 
question, that of the educational background which we would consider 
desirable in our medical students, is equally debatable It probably 
assumes more importance in England, where “ First M B exemption ” 
obtained at school bulks so largely in the educational system, than 
It does in Scotland, xvhere the First M B course and examination 
are, in normal circumstances, intramural so far as the University is 
concerned The disquiet which is felt in many quarters in relation 
to this matter was expressed at a recent meeting of the Royal Society 
of Medicine (1950) It was there pointed out by the Headmaster of 
Eton that at some English Medical Schools it is now almost a pre¬ 
requisite for admission that the student should first have obtained 
“ First M B exemption ” , it following as a result that the boy 
intending to pursue a medical career often had, after the age of fifteen 
to sixteen, no instruction except in physics, chemistry, and biology 
This was educationally unsound and indefensible, particularly in view 
of (as most would suppose) the value of a general cultural background 
in relation to the practice of medicine These remarks assume a 
particular pertinence when viewed in conjunction xvith figures published 
by Johnson (1949) This observer pointed out that, of students 
admitted to pre-chmcal studies m University College, London, only 
one-fifth to one-quarter have taken the internal course at the College 
leading to First M B exemption , the remainder have obtained this 
exemption externally The U C L selection procedure leading to 
admission to Second M B courses is very stringent, it is based on 
the applicant’s school record, his performance at a special entrance 
examination, and interviexv by a selection board , and the ratio of 
applications to admissions is about 7 i Yet, of 41 applicants who 
in 1948 were offered Second M B places subject to their first obtaining 
First M B exemption, 1% {t e more than one-third) failed m this latter 
requirement—and one of the 18 had been considered by the selection 
board to be the most outstanding man interviewed, and had obtained 
the third highest mark in the special College entrance examination 
It seems to me that there are good grounds for holding that the tendency 
which has been so largely followed in England, of supposing the best 
preparation for a medical course to be early specialisation at school in 
chemistry, physics, and biology, is a mistaken one On the other hand, 

I think It would be wrong to underestimate the difficulty, to the student 
of limited or only average ability, of completing the whole First M B 
course in the University in one session unless he has some previous 
knowledge of at least chemistry and physics In Sheffield, we are so 
placed as to make it desirable to allow First M B exemption, and 
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direct entry upon Second Year courses, to a limited number of students , 
and I do not question this policy in appropriate and selected cases 
But speaking in general terms, I think it wiser educationally for First 
Year studies to be carried out within the Universities , for the school 
curriculum leading up to this to have been as broadly-based as possible, 
but to have included chemistry and physics up to at least the old 
School Certificate “ credit ” standard, with the understanding that 
this latter proviso can be abrogated in the case of those whose 
examinational performance in other subjects shows them to be of 
such exceptional ability as probably to be able to achieve success in 
the First M B after only one session’s work in spite of the handicap 
imposed by lack of any previous knowledge of the subjects in question 
I should add that I am impressed by the procedure in vogue at Liverpool 
whereby it is sought to mitigate the effects of undue specialisation at 
school by allowing students who have already passed one, or two, 
of the First M B subjects (and, I think I am right in saying, even 
some of those students who have complete “ First M B exemption ”) 
to enter only the First Year at the University, but there to require 
them to take only the First M B subject or subjects in which they are 
lacking, and meantime to allow them to attend, without fee, any other 
classes in any Faculty which they may choose The eight-term 
pre-clinical course now under consideration by London University 
{Lancet, 1950) is also a move away from too early specialisation It 
will (personal communication) abolish “ First M B exemption ” on 
school work, the whole eight-term course leading up to Second MB — 
an integrated one in chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy and 
physiology—having to be taken intramurally It is true that some 
previous knowledge of chemistry and physics will be required of the 
entrants, but only up to Ordinary standard in the new General 
Certificate of Education, so that there is room for a considerable 
spread of other subjects at school 

This brings me to the last of my sub-heads in relation to the subject 
of student-selection, namely the interview Most Medical Schools 
(including my own) regard this as a sine qua non, although we are of 
course prepared to make certain concessions in regard to a small number 
of applicants from overseas whose suitability appears to be guaranteed 
by other means It is likely that this (? e the importance attached 
to personal interview) will continue As Harris (1948) aptly remarks, 
“ It is as unlikely that any development in testing practice will supersede 
it as that laboratory aids to diagnosis will supersede the clinical 
examination of patients ” The role of the interview has already been 
touched on in discussing the importance to be attached to an applicant’s 
previous examinational achievements, for it is at the interview that 
the final attempt is made to synthesise all the available information— 
what the candidate says about himself in his application form, his 
Headmaster’s report, such examination results as are available, and 
what can be learned at the interview itself about the applicant’s 
character, personality, temperament, sense of vocation, etc —and as a 
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result to give him the latmg which will determine his place upon a 
list and ultimately his chance of acceptance or otherwise It is usual, 
I think, loi such intei views to be conducted by small committees— 
consisting of say, three—selected for each day from a panel of a larger 
number It is obviously advisable for the Chairman to be one who 
attends all, or at least most, of the interviews, in order to ensure as 
far as possible uniformity of procedure and of standard The chief 
difficulty, as has already been indicated, is to secure agreement as 
to the degree of weight to be attached to the various factors considered 
There can obviously be no finality about this at present That must 
await the outcome of the various investigations into selection-procedure 
already described , and of course it is quite likely that there may be 
no finality even then Still, it is remarkable how much agreement 
there is, among those who have given considerable thought to this 
problem, as to how often what appear to be quite reasonable results 
are arrived at by present methods, possibly because in most Schools 
there usually seem to be one or more individuals who have what can 
only be described as a “ flair ” for this kind of work As Harris (1948) 
says, “ It IS unpopular to speak of any form of individual judgment 
as a reliable instrument, but it seems to me that there can be little 
doubt that it is sometimes not only reliable but amazingly sensitive ” 
Smyth (1946) has stressed the importance to a School of identifying 
persons gifted in this way 

It would seem that continuance along present lines is all that can 
be done until much more information is available about the value of 
■other possible methods It is, of course, quite likely that all we can 
really do at present is to pick out, on the one hand, those applicants 
whom we are almost certainly right to take, and, on the other hand 
those whom we are almost certainly right to reject With the number 
of places available in most Schools, this usually leaves an intermediate 
zone of varying size in different years So far as the applicants in 
this zone are concerned, it would probably make little difference if, 
instead of going through the whole procedure, one simply put the names 
into a hat and drew out the appropriate number, but of course we 
cannot know which applicants ate in fact in this zone unless we have 
completed the whole procedure in respect of all the applicants whom 
\v e want to consider at all 

There remains one final point to which, in conclusion, I should 
like to refer There is an almost universal feeling that, in addition 
to whatever methods we may adopt in relation to initial selection, 
there should be a fairly ruthless “ weeding-out ” of those students 
who fail to make satisfactory progress in the earlier stages of their 
University career Certainly it would appear humane that, if a student 
IS going to be m the end invited to discontinue his studies, that 
invitation should be conveyed to him before he has wasted too much 
time upon, such studies—that is, at the end of the First M B stage, 
or certainly no later than that of the Second M B Although I of 
course see the reasonableness of this argument, I sometimes wonder 
VOL nx NO 7 u 
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if we are on really sure ground here Does performance in the earlier 
examinations really correlate well with that in the later ? Put more 
bluntly, IS difficulty over chemistry or physics really incompatible 
with success in clinical work and the academic subjects studied 
therewith ? One may feel specially doubtful about this in view of 
Johnson’s (1949) remarks, already quoted, in relation to the First 
M B On the other hand, as Johnson has himself agreed, the 
circumstances of the “ external ” First M B are rather special, and 
although data correlating internal First M B results with later 
achievements are scanty, we have at least the finding of Gibson (1948) 
in relation to the (internal) First MB at Belfast This observer 
found that, of those who completed the First M B at the first attempt, 
most proceeded directly to qualification, whereas most of those who 
completed it piecemeal failed again later m the course Though Gibson 
IS careful to point out that it has not yet been shown how performance 
as a Student correlates with performance as a doctor, it is comforting 
to realise that there is at any rate some objective justification for 
“ weeding out ” in the early stages 

I had originally supposed that, in these random reflections from a 
Provincial Deanery, I should cover a wider field than I have in fact 
done, for it must not be thought that my energies are entirely devoted 
to wondering, in the first place, whether I ought to exist at all, and in 
the second place whether we are going about our selection of students 
in the best way There are of course many other problems at which 
It might have been profitable to glance, but I fear that time will not 
permit of that being done to-night I confess that I feel somewhat 
humbled in looking at the list of the titles of the lectures that have 
already been given in this senes There seem to be so many people 
who know so much about such intricate subjects that it gives one the 
feeling of being—how shall I put it ?—rather a dunce among the learned 
I can only hope that something which is, I think, a little off the usual 
lines, and presented by a worker in rather a dufferent field, may perhaps 
have been not without interest to some of my hearers 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF IHE 
MEGALOBLASTIC AN/EMIAS 

By L S P DAVIDSON, B V Cmtib , AI D , F R C P E , ind Lond 
(/'rom the Di.partii,i.nt of Maitettu, bnwcrsity of Edinburgh) 

During the past eighteen months, many discussions have taken place 
at medical societies and many reports have appeared m the medical 
press about the roles of vitamin Bjj, folic acid and folinic acid m the 
maintenance of normal hcematopoicsis and the mechanisms and 
pathways by which they subserve this purpose through their influence 
on the metabolism of nucleic acid I believe it is true to state that 
any opinions expressed on these matters at the present time are 
largely hypothetical, as information based on acceptable data is still 
insufficient to warrant the formulation of any definite conclusions 
Accordingly, I do not propose to deal with this aspect of the patho¬ 
genesis of the megaloblastic anaemias but shall utilise the short time 
allotted to me for discussing a few personal impressions and experiences 
of a group of anaemias with which I have been interested and intrigued 
for a period of more than thirty years * 

My experience of haimatology falls naturally into three periods 
The first covers my work in Edinburgh during the years 1919-29, 
the second my occupancy of the Regius Chair of Medicine in Aberdeen 
from 1930-38, and the third occupies my term of office as Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh from the time of my 
return to that city in October 1938 until the present time 

Period i, Edinburgh, 1919-29 

It was my good fortune as a young doctor to be successively 
Assistant, Clinical Tutor and Assistant Physician, first with Professor 
Gulland and later with Dr Goodall, who during that period were the 
leading haematologists in Great Britain It is, therefore, not surprising 
that I became interested m this speciality at an early age The 
particular aspect of this period which I should like to discuss briefly 
IS the difference which I have noted in the clinical picture of the cases 
of pernicious anaemia seen by me in the wards of the Royal Infirmary 
in Edinburgh prior to 1927 as compared with the patients m my wards 
in Edinburgh in 1951 Between 1919 and 1926, when the discovery 
of liver therapy was announced, I had the opportunity of studying 
the clinical features and watching the course of many cases of pernicious 
anaemia in Professor Gulland’s wards until they reached their fatal 
termination The description of the disease in many textbooks of 

This paper is based on a lecture on the megaloblastic anaemics delivered to the 
Royal Society of Medicine 
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medicine in use to-day is still largely based on the clinical picture 
seen before the introduction of liver therapy The failure to appreciate 
the fact that many clinical features, formerly held to be of great 
diagnostic value are rarely encountered to-day, is a potent cause of 
delay in diagnosis and the institution of proper treatment Last year 
I asked Dr Newall, one of my Assistants, to examine the case records 
and classify the clinical features of a consecutive series of 135 cases 
of pernicious anaemia seen at my Blood Clinic during the period 
1944-48, and compare them with any reports that he could find in 
the literature of the clinical features as they existed prior to 1925, 
The following information obtained from Dr Newall’s analysis and 
from my own experience may therefore be of some interest 

Age of Onset —More patients are apparently developing the disease 
in older age groups nowadays than they did fifty years ago Thus 
the onset of the disease occurred between the age of sixty and eighty 
years in no less than 42 per cent of our cases seen during the period 
1944-48, as compared with 18 per cent of the no cases reported by 
Cabot in 1900 

Another point of interest investigated by Dr Newall was the 
duration of the disease before the patients were refeiied for a hcemato- 
logical opinion It was found that 37 per cent of our recent patients 
had had symptoms for three months or less, 70 per cent for six months 
or less and 80 per cent for twelve months or less before being referred 
to our Blood Clinic In contrast, Panton (1923) stated that the average 
^uratlon of symptoms before obtaining a hematological opinion was 
nteen months It is obvious that early diagnosis will be an import- 
/ factor in influencing the accepted clinical picture of pernicious 
i> a 

Glossitis —Prior to 1927 the majority of patients dying of pernicious 
anemia in Professor Gulland’s wards had acute glossitis as indicated 
by the fiery red colour of the tongue and the presence of ulceration 
These appearances were seen m about 5 per cent of our recent senes 
of 135 cases On the other hand, a smooth atrophic tongue was present 
in approximately 80 per cent of these cases It should be pointed 
out that the features of atrophic glossitis in pernicious anaemia are 
indistinguishable from the changes in the tongue which are frequently 
seen in women sulfering from chronic nutritional iron-deficiency 
anaemia 

Diarrlusa for which no obvious cause can be found was a very 
characteristic feature of pernicious anaemia twenty-five years ago 
In our recent series, diarrhoea occurred in only about 10 per cent of 
cases in contrast to the incidence of 30 and 40 per cent mentioned 
in the reports of Panton in 1923 and Cabot in 1900 respectively Our 
case notes suggest that constipation occurred twice as frequently as 
diarrhoea, while minor alimentary upsets such as mild anorexia, 
dyspepsia or flatulence were commonly noted 

Clinical fanndice, which was present in nearly every patient dying 
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ot pernicious an liiu i iwentj-livc ycais ago and on which so much 
stress w ts I ud as i diagnostic teature, is very much less frequently 
encountered to-daj Jaundice seldom becomes obvious until the red- 
cell count has tallcn below I \ millions, hence its piesence is an indication 
that diagnosis hts been regrctlablv delayed either because the practi¬ 
tioner has been incorreetK educated in legard to its clinical significance 
or else because insutficient h.ematological facilities are atailable to 
him in the region in w Inch he w orks 

,l/<u;<7~In contrast to twent>-five \eais ago, when ataxia w'as a 
common presenting complaint, it was raiely noted m the senes seen 
III Edinburgh during 1944-48 Onlj one patient out of 135 stated 
that the reason wh> he initially consulted his doctor was because of 
unsteadiness on walking bigns suggestive of involvement of the 
posterior columns ot the spinal cord were found in approximately 
10 per cent ot cases, although a complaint of subjective sensations 
iuch as numbness and tingling in the limbs was made by one out of 
cver^ three patients 

SpltnoniLgaly —In my experience of the disease prior to 1927, a 
palpably enlarged spleen was present in at least 30 per cent of cases, 
while m our senes of cases recently investigated m Edinburgh the 
spleen could be felt in less than to per cent of cases The enlargement, 
when present, was only moderate in degree and could usually only 
be detected on deep respiration 

Sufficient has been said to make it clear that the clinical picture 
of the disease, so frequently seen prior to the discovery of h\er extract, 
as indicated by clinical jaundice, acute glossitis, diarrhoea, ataxia and 
splcnomegalv, can no longer be accepted as being satisfactory if early 
diagnosis is to be achieved and adequate treatment instituted before 
the development of serious complications (sec Fable 1 ) The main 
presenting features seen in cases of pernicious aniemia at the present 
time are weakness, dyspnoea on effort, vague dyspepsia, pallor of the 
skin and especially of the mucous membranes It should be stressed 
m textbooks of medicine that the diagnosis of pernicious anaemia cannot 
be made solely by physical examination or on the presenting features 
of the disease, since these are not pathononomic of any particular 
type of amemia A competent haematological examination is the only 
method which will enable the correct diagnosis to be made 

The second impression of this period which will ever remain vividly 
in my memory is the thrill which I got from treating my first case of 
pernicious anaemia with liver in 1927 Only those who have watched 
the inevitable progress of this fearful disease to its fatal termination 
prior to the introduction of liver therapy, can appreciate the amazement 
and delight with which we noted the extraordinary change in the 
patient’s sense of well being and the return of a pink colour to the 
pallid lemon-yellow face which occurred within a few days of the 
commencement of treatment Twenty-five years ago there were no 
haematological technicians in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, and 
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accordingly at that time, and for many years after, I had to undertake 
all necessary blood investigations myself This at least gave me the 
great personal satisfaction of observing for the first time the dramatic 
rise in the reticulocyte count which commenced about the fifth day of 


TABLE I 


The Clinical Features of Pernicious Aneemia Prior to 1927 and After 194^ 


Percentage of patients aged 
over 60 years at onset 
Duration of symptoms before 
the patient was submitted for 
a hsematological opinion 


Edinburgh 135 cases 
(1944-48) 

42% 

Under 3 months—37% 
Under 6 months—70% 
Under 12 months—80% 


Cabot 110 cases 
(1900) 

18% 

Panton (1923) average 
duration 17 months 


Clinical Features 
Acute glossitis (red ulcerated 
tongue) 

Chronic atrophic glossitis (pale 
smooth tongue) 

Diarrhoea 


5 % 

80% 

Less than 10% 


Clinical jaundice 
Involvement of C N S 
Splenomegaly 


Uncommon 
Less than 10% 
Less than 10% 


Weakness and tiredness 100% 

Dyspnoea on effort 80% 

Vague dyspepsia 50% 

Pallor of mucous membranes 100% 


Edinburgh (prior to 1927) 
very common 


Edinburgh (prior to 1927) 
very common 
Panton (1923)—- 30 % 
Cabot (1900)—40% 
Edinburgh (prior to 1927) 
very common 
Edinburgh (prior to 1927) 
very common 
Edinburgh (prior to 1927) 
33 % 


oral liver therapy Although the reticulocyte had been described for 
many years before the discovery of liver therapy, the reticulocyte count 
only received general acceptance as a valuable test for the assessment 
of therapeutic agents m haematology subsequent to the appearance in 
1926 of Minot and Murphy’s report on the treatment of pernicious 
anaemia with liver 


Period 2, Aberdeen, 1930-38 

On arrival in Aberdeen in 1930, I found that the Department of 
Medicine consisted solely of a lecture room and a retiring room and 
that the staff allocated to the Professor consisted of one part-time 
Assistant My request to the University authorities for laboratory 
accommodation was granted and temporary buildings were rapidly 
erected, while preparations were made for the erection of a new 
hospital and medical school A great deal of my time was devoted 
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to these developments, but unfortunately I had the pleasure of working 
for less than two jears in these splendid new buildings before I was 
recalled to Edinburgh in 193S During my period of office in Aberdeen 
I was \ery fortunate m m> selection of staff for the Department of 
Aledicmc Ihe first Assistant whom I chose was Dr McMichael, 
now Professor ot Medicine m the Post-graduate Hospital, Hammer¬ 
smith, London, the second was Dr Hill, now' Piofessor of Medicine in 
Dundee, and m> third was Dr Fullerton, who is the present occupant 
ot the Chair of Medicine in Aberdeen 

Of the many haimatological experiences in Aberdeen, three stand 
out prominently in my memory despite the lapse of time The first 
was an attempt to produce an extract from fish livers on a large scale 
I had high hopes not only for the therapeutic value of such an extract 
in pernicious ana.mia, but also for its commercial value as a new 
enterprise which might help the fishing industry which was in a state 
of grave depression and unemployment at that time The first step 
was to obtain the help of an industrial chemist to solve the problem 
of how to extract the oil from fish liver without damaging the oil or 
the residue from which would be secured the anti-pernicious anaemia 
principle The second step was to establish a satisfactory method of 
extracting the anti-anaimic principle from the fish residues in a potent 
and palatable form Ihe third step was to prove the potency of the 
liver extract by clinical trials on patients, and the last step, if the first 
three were successful, was to persuade an industrialist to set up a 
large-scale manufacturing plant Complete success attended the first 
three steps of this enterprise, a palatable product was produced from 
fish livers which induced excellent clinical and hcematological results m 
patients with pernicious aniemia in a dose as low' as a teaspoonful 
thrice daily (Davidson, 1932) It is therefore sad to relate that all 
these efforts came to nothing and the enterprise had to be abandoned 
because it became apparent just when commercial production of fish 
liver extract was about to start that oral liver therapy would be per¬ 
manently supplanted by parenteral liver therapy which had been 
shown to be so much more effective 

The second experience to which I should like to refer is connected 
with the interesting problem of the megaloblastic anaemias refractory 
to the parenteral injection of potent refined liver extracts My 
investigations into this problem, which have been proceeding for nearly 
twenty years, originated m Aberdeen as a result of certain observations 
which I made on a case of megaloblastic anaemia associated with the 
tropical sprue syndrome The patient had a fatty diarrhoea and had 
lost SIX stones of weight within the twelve months prior to admission 
to my unit The blood count was under one million red cells and the 
blood picture was typical of pernicious anaemia The patient failed 
to respond to the injection of ample amounts of Campolon and 
Anahaemin and would undoubtedly have died if I had not put him on 
to a high protein diet containing half a pound of liver daily by mouth 
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A remarkable hcematological and clinical remission resulted, including 
the return of free hydrochloric acid to the gastric juice On the basis 
of these observations, I suggested nearly twenty years ago that the 
chemical fractionisation of liver extracts for parenteral use removed 
some essential factor which was necessary for the restoration of normal 
blood formation in certain types of megaloblastic anaemia Many 
years were to elapse before the discovery of fohc acid was made This 
claim has been confirmed in many parts of the world and has been shown 
to be equally applicable to vitamin B12 which is also an ineffective 
therapeutic agent in certain types of megaloblastic anaemia A series 
of reports have been published from my department during the past 
twenty years dealing with various aspects of the refractory megaloblastic 
anaemias associated with pregnancy, malnutrition, malabsorption and 
from no known cause 

The third and last impression I have of my work m Aberdeen is 
connected with a group of anaemias due to iron deficiency Un¬ 
employment was rife in the city and large numbers of women were 
referred to our Blood Clinics with hypochromic anaemia of great severity. 
It soon became apparent to me that however intriguing and exciting 
were the megaloblastic anaemias, their rarity compared to the iron 
deficiency anaemias made them of little economical or sociological 
importance in this community It was the realisation of this point 
that induced Fullerton and myself to undertake a large-scale assess¬ 
ment of the haemoglobin levels of an unselected section of the 
community comprising individuals of both sexes and all ages from 
infancy to old age Nearly 3000 unselected individuals had their 
haemoglobin levels estimated and the results were published with an 
accompanying graph (Davidson, Fullerton and Campbell, 1935) It 
IS my belief that this paper and its graph fulfilled a useful purpose 
in bringing the attention of the medical profession not only in Great 
Britain but in other parts of the world to the great frequency of iron 
deficiency anemia, its sociological and economic implications and to 
Uhe vulnerability of certain groups to this form of ansemia, namely 
infants and women of the child-bearing age 

Period 3, Edinburgh, 1939-51 

One of the most interesting medical changes which has occurred 
in Edinburgh during the past twenty-five years is the great expansion 
and improvement of the facilities for the investigation and treatment 
of diseases of the blood available to the doctors and their patients in 
the South-East region of Scotland Up to the time of the retiral of 
Professor Gulland in 1928, his staff consisted of one part-time assistant 
paid by the University, and one part-time Clinical Tutor paid by the 
Royal Infirmary There w'as no laboratory accommodation available 
to him and his staff either in the Department of Medicine or in the Royal 
Infirmary When his successor. Professor W T Ritchie, retired in 
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1938 the DeptUment of Mediuno in the Univeiiity contained five 
loontb, htted up as labor itoncs and officob, and a large demonstration 
room lor leaehmg purposes, while the staft consisted of one full-time 
Lecturer and two Assistants At the pieseitt time the accommodation 
of the Uni\ersiU Depaitmeitt of Medicine is more than double that 
a\ailable to m\ predecessoi, while my staff includes 7 full-time 
Lecturers, 4 part-time Leetuiers, 4 full-time Assistants m addition 
to a large numbei of Registrars and Senioi House Officers working 
in the Professorial Aledieal Units located m vauous hospitals in 
Edinburgh I he need for a great inciease m staff was accepted by 
the Uni\ersit> Court when it approved of my policy of developing 
special units tor teaching and research in haimatology, rheumatology, 
gastro-enterolog\, cardiology, neurology, nutrition and diseases of the 
respirator^' tract In the dnision of ha.matology, I have a medical 
staff of one full-time and two part-time Lecturers, tw'O Assistants, and 
one hnimatologieal Registrar, w'hile the non-medical staff consists of 
four technicians trained m haematologieal methods In addition to 
accommodation located m the University and in the Clinical Research 
Laboratory in the Roval Infirmary, the Board of Management of the 
hospital has provided me with consulting rooms, waiting rooms, offices 
for secretaries and for filing records, and ha.matological laboratories 
for servicing the special clinics for the in\estigation and treatment 
of diseases of the blood It would indeed be extraordinary, therefore 
if the services available in Edinburgh at the present time were not 
incomparably superior both in quantity and quality to those in operation 
twenty-five years ago, when a part-time Professor of Medicine, who 
was fully occupied by a vast consulting practice, was provided with 
one part-time Assistant and no laboratory accommodation in hospital 
Many thousands of patients suffering from all kinds of blood dis¬ 
orders have been referred to my unit for a haematological opinion during 
the past eleven years A survey of this mass of clinical material makes 
It clear that the megaloblastic amemias comprise a relatively rare 
group of blood diseases During this period (1940-51) we have seen 
713 cases of macrocytic antemia as judged by the colour index and mean 
cell volume being above the upper limits of normal Table II shows 
that 577 of these cases were proved to be associated with a megaloblastic 
marrow While it is obvious that all macrocytic anaemias are not 
necessarily megaloblastic, it is true to say that in Scotland the chance 
appears to be about 5 i that macrocytosis of the circulating erythro¬ 
cytes will be associated with megaloblastosis of the bone marrow 
Table I also clearly shows that Addisonian pernicious anaemia is by 
far the commonest type of megaloblastic anaemia in Scotland 

The Megaloblastic Ancemia of Pregnancy —Sufficient time remains 
for me to deal only with one group of the megaloblastic anaemias, 
namely that associated with pregnancy and the puerperium During 
the past eleven years, we have studied 42 cases belonging to this group 
The rarity of this form of anaemia is emphasised by the fact that we 
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encounter in Edinburgh only one case of the megaloblastic anaemia 
of pregnancy for every i8 cases of Addisonian pernicious anaemia, 
which in Itself is an uncommon disease Dr Clark, one of my Lecturers 
in haematology, has recently made a careful study of 18 cases of megalo- 


TABLE II 

Macrocytic Ancemias 1940-51 

Diagnosis — 

Addisonian pernicious anaemia 489 

Mal-absorption syndrome 6l 

Megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy 42 

Idiopathic refractory megaloblastic anaemia 14 

Hypoplastic anaemia and aplastic anaemia 25 

Haemolytic anaemia 21 

Miscellaneous, including diseases of the liver 6r 


Total number of cases of macrocytic anaemia 713 


Of these, the following have been found to have a megalo- 
loblastic marrow — 

1 Addisonian pernicious anaemia 489 

2 Megaloblastic anaemia of pregnancy 42 

3 Megaloblastic anaemia of the mal-absorption syndrome 

(a) Tropical sprue "1 

(i) Idiopathic steatorrhcea |- 30 

(c) Post-gastrectomy (one case)] 

4 Idiopathic refractory megaloblastic anaemia (refractory to 

parenteral liver therapy for no ascertainable cause) 14 

5 Megaloblastic anaemia of liver disease 2 

Total number of cases of megaloblastic anaemia 577 

Total number of cases of macrocytic anaemia with 

normoblastic marrow 136 

blastic anaemia, investigated m my unit during the past seven years, 
with the object of seeing whether they differ in any material respect 
from some 16 cases which we reported in the British Medical Journal 
ten years ago (Davidson, Davis and Innes, 1942) The result of this 
investigation will be appearing in the near future in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal The principal features previously noted by us have 
been again confirmed, namely — 

(1) the need for examination of the bone marrow for diagnostic 

purposes, because of the frequency with which the colour 
index and mean cell volume may be within or even below 
the values accepted as normal, 

(2) the frequency with which free hydrochloric acid is found in the 

gastric juice, and 

(3) the refractoriness of this group of megaloblastic ansemias to 

the parenteral injection of liver extract or vitamin Bjo. and 
their immediate response to the oral ingestion of proteolysed 
liver or folic acid 
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Dr Chrk has also estimated the ratio of cases of megaloblastic 
anemia of pregnancy developing in women admitted to the Simpson 
]\Iatcrnity Hospital, Edinburgh, over a period of seven years m relation 
to the number of delneries over the same period He concludes that 
the disease occurs in about one in ever> two thousand pregnant women 
admitted to this Maternity Hospital He also draws attention to the 
rarity of the disease as indicated b> the fact that out of the many 
hundreds ot eases of ancenua investigated in the Blood Clinic in Edin¬ 
burgh e\ery >ear, only two or thice belong to this group I have 
constructed a graph (see Graph i), to indicate not only the rarity 


Iniiual htctjctice of Mogaloblasttc Atttznitas of Pfignancy and tiu 
P urpenum in Edinburgh i93() 50 



of the disease, as judged by its average annual incidence during the 
past seven years, but also the remarkable fact that during the period 
1941-43 the incidence of the disease in Edinburgh appears to be two 
or three times as great as in recent years Is this finding to be dismissed 
as being purely fortuitous or is to be attributed to the fact that during 
these years Britain’s war-time diet was at its lowest nutritional level 
in many respects and especially in animal protein ? From 1943 
onwards, when the submarine danger was being gradually controlled, 
not only were Britain’s nutritional requirements more adequately 
satisfied by imports from overseas but the general standard of nutrition 
of the poorer sections of the nation, who prior to the war existed 
in the shadow of unemployment or partial employment, markedly 
improved consequent on full employment, higher wages and a more 
equal distribution of nutrients through the channels of rationing, 
school meals and special social services 
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mild degree of haemolytic anaemia Subsequent to dehvery she continued to 
suffer from acholuric jaudice, and accordmgly some months later she was 
treated with ACTH without any effect on the haemolytic process, and later 
by splenectomy with entirely successful results It is reasonable to suppose 
that the additional strain of pregnancy lead to the development of a megalo¬ 
blastic anaemia by increasmg the needs for haemopoietic factors in a patient 
whose requirements were already greater than normal because of pre-existing 
haemolytic anaemia 

In conclusion, I would like to express my gratitude to Providence 
for the fortunate chance which lead me as a young man into the fields 
of haematology, as in my opinion no branch of medicine during the 
past thirty years has offered greater or more exciting opportunities to 
the clinician and the research worker 
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DERMATOMYOSITIS A CASE REPORT 

B) H G HOWELL RICH \RDS, M B , Ch B , iM R C P E 
Bipartn.i/it of Pot/iolo^’, Ro}<iI Hants Couttiy Hospital, Jl'tnc/us/t.r 

Dcrmvtositis is a non-suppurativc inflammation of skeletal muscle, 
skin, sometimes the mjocarclium, and occasionally accompanied by 
lesions of the alimentary tract Diagnosis m life is often difficult, 
for which reason, togetlier with its comparative rarity, the case about 
to be described is thought worthy of publication 

The aitiology is still obscure and many authors regard it as directly 
or indirectly of infectne origin O’Leary, Warsam, and Morris believe 
that antecedent acute infections, focal sepsis, pulmonary disease or 
parturition play a prominent part For 5 out of 40 cases they claimed 
to isolate streptococci, which, when injected into animals, produced 
haemorrhagic lesions of skin and muscle Lamb described a case in 
which complement fixation tests against streptococci were positive, 
and the patient’s blood agglutinated autogenous streptococci from the 
nasopharynx Holmes recorded the recovery of streptoviridans from the 
muscle of a histologically proven case, although he was unable to culture 
an organism from the blood 

Nevertheless, m spite of these facts the role of bacteria in this 
disease appears as problematical as in rheumatoid arthritis and the 
so-called “ collagen diseases " 

The age period at which the disease occurs vanes from childhood to 
old age with a maximum incidence at the fifth decade, but the in¬ 
cidence IS roughly equal in the two sexes 

Clinically, the diagnosis may be extremely difficult because of the 
various modes of onset In some the dermal lesions appear first, in others 
the muscular, or both components may appear together Finally, 
vasomotor symptoms of the Raynaud type, or simulating vascular 
thromboses may open the story In Lewis’ case thromboses were 
ultimately demonstrated 

The dermal manifestation may start as a diffuse erythema similar 
in appearance and distribution to lupus erythematosus, or as in the 
author’s case, it may resemble pityriasis rubra In the case described 
by Holmes a musculo-erythematous rash with petechial haemorrhages 
developed over the limbs , Goldman’s patient suffered a vesiculated 
keratotic eruption of the extremities CEdema usually accompanies the 
florid exanthemata, and with the passage of time the lesion becomes 
widespread and scleradermatous 

The muscular symptoms may effect any part, but predominently 
the shoulder girdle, arms and neck Eventually the entire voluntary 
muscular system may appear involved—pain, progressive wasting, and 
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profound weakness The downhill course is generally relentless until 
death due to respiratory or pharyngeal myopathy terminates the 
issue The rate of progress is very variable, however, the patient may 
be dead in a few months, or, waxing and waning, linger on for five or 
SIX years 

The morbid anatomical and histological features are well exemplified 
by the following case in which, however, the dermal lesions preceded 
the muscular, and never reached the sclerodermal stage 


Clinical History 

Mr A K , aged 36 at time of death 

In November 1948 a skm eruption commenced over the hands and feet 
In February 1949 Dr A S Hall saw the patient for the first time, and noted a 
diffuse erythema of the hands and feet, wrists, forearms, shins, knees, groins 
and genitalia, with considerable thickemng and scaling Marked fissunng 
at the joint folds limited movements 

The scalp was also covered with scales and thickened, although there was 
no loss of hair The angles of the mouth were fissured and the buccal mucosa 
reddened, thickened and denuded 

Generalised lymphadenopathy and oedema of the ankles was present, but 
without visceral enlargment No abnormality of muscle power, the blood 
picture, urine, or radiological appearance of the chest A diagnosis of Pity¬ 
riasis Rubra was made 

Shortly after this time “ pms and needles ” developed in the forearms, 
together with numbness m the middle fingers of each hand 

By June 1949 symptomatic treatment had greatly improved the skin 
lesions although erythema remained, increasing muscular weakness with 
wasting (upper limbs), kyphosis, dysphagia and dyspnoea now became evident, 
nd a diagnosis of deimatomyositis was now considered by Dr Hall and Dr 

M Robertson A month later, due to weakness of the neck muscles, the 
atient was unable to hold his head up, and complained of a sense of dull 
pressure about the neck and left shoulder The muscular symptoms tended 
to be relieved by rest He had lost about two stone since leaving the 
army, but his appetite and digestion were normal Nothing relevant m his 
past history 

On 3 8 49 It was noticed that the hands, feet, and nails showed marked 
parakeratosis, but diffuse erythema with desquamation was present on the 
distal halves of all four limbs 

By September 1949 his condition had deteriorated and on examination 
showed — 

CNS —Cramal nerves —Normal apart from doubtlul weakness of the 
Tight facial muscles, wasting of the trapezius muscles and tongue 

Upper and lower limbs —Marked muscular wasting and weakness, 
maximal proximally, and symmetrical, tendon reflexes normal apart from 
absence of knee jerks 

Abdominal and plantar reflexes —Normal 

No abnormalities of the sensory system , no tremors or muscular fibrillation 

Marked wasting of neck and shoulder muscles, especially trapezei, scapular 
and postenor cervical 
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C irdiov lacul ir ind rcapir uory systems, iind T.bdomcn —Normal 
romper uurc —Nonual 


Invcsttgaiions 

Blood Co j/ifi —Hb \ iritd bLlwccn 78 md 90 per CLiit White cell counts — 

17 2^9 Wbc 10,400 per c mm (polymorphs 76 per cent, lympho- 
c\ tea 16 per cent, mouocj tea 4 per cent, eoainophils 2 per cent) 

27 5 49 W b c Sooo per c mm (polymorphs 75 per cent, lymphocytes 
19 per cent, monocytea 3 per cent, eosinophils 3 per cent) 

29 7 49 W b c 7600 per e mm (polymorphs 66 per cent, lymphocytes 
22 per cent, monocjtea 5 per cent, eosinophils 6 per cent, basophil 
I per cent) 

C S F —29 7 49 Clilondea 740 mgms per cent Protein 25 mgms per 
cent Sugar 65 mgma per cent No cells seen W R negative Lange 
normal 

6" trgtcal Biopsy (29 7 49) —Section of left pectoralia major —“ In the main 
the muscle fibres appevr normil but interstitial collections of round cells 
(moatly lymphocytes), together \%ith scanty and pyknotic polymorphs form 
fairly numerous foci Where these occur the muscle fibres appear a little 
more hyaline than elsewhere Although the round cell foci are usually asso¬ 
ciated with dilated capillaries there is nothing resembling actual arteritis 
In places the foci appear associated with nerve tissue although not all nerve 
elements are affected 

The possibilities m my opinion are — 

r Polyneuritis 

2 Myasthema gravis 

2 Polyarteritis (A typical lesion not having occurred in this section) 

Muscle Intensity Duration Curves (3 8 49) — 

Normal graphs, i e normal conductivity in nerves and normal excitability 
of muscles 

X-rays —Chest, skull, cervical and dorsal spine —normal 

On 31 St August the patient was seen by Dr J St C Elkington at St Thomas’s 
Hospital, he suggested a possible diagnosis of dermatomyositis in which the 
original skin lesion was settling with very little chrome sclerodermatous change 
The patient was returned to Winchester, where early in September he was 
temporarily discharged to his home to settle personal affairs While there he 
died suddenly 


Autopsy Report (29 g 49) 

Short stature , narrow build wasting of skeletal muscles generally, but 
maximally in shoulder girdles, upper limbs, and thoracic muscles Marked 
thickenmg of all digital nails 

Marked hyperkeratimsation of soles of feet and both hypothenar eminences 
No identifiable cutaneous eruption 

Dissection of skeletal muscles —Marked pallor of those about the thorax 
and upper limbs, except where post-mortem lividity is evident over the dorsum 
VOL Lix NO 7 X 
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Serosa 

Peritoneum and pericardium—Normal Pleurse, normal apart from a 

few adhesions on left side along anterior border of upper lobe 
Tongue —Ljmiphoid tissue at its root is unduly prominent 
Pharynx and Larynx —Normal 

Trachea and Mam Bronchi —Contain abundant muco-pus , bronchi 
appear congested 
Thyroid —Normal 

Mediastinal Lymph Nodes —Paratrachial, tracheo-bronchial and broncho¬ 
pulmonary on both sides appear a little enlarged, congested and oedematous 
Lungs —No acute pleurisy Both organs appear congested, oedematous, 
and show extensive broncho-pneumonia mamly m lower lobes 
Heart —300 gm in weight 

Pericardium —Normal The myocardium, valve cusps, endocardium and 
coronary arteries are normal 

Aorta and Pulmonary Artery —Normal including valve cusps 
Cceliac Axis, Splenic Artery, etc —Normal 

Adrenals, pancreas, oesophagus, stomach, duodenum, small and large 
Lntestine —Normal 

Spleen —260 gm Nearly twice normal size , normal shape Section, 
malphigian bodies appear extremely numerous and a little enlarged, they almost 
resemble those in “ sago ” spleen 

Liver —2371 gm Enlarged Normal shape Section, general appearance 
of cloudy swelling 

Urinary Tract —Normal apart from vascular congestion of the kidneys 

Prostrate and Rectum —Normal 

Superficial and Abdominal Lymph Nodes ■ —Normal 

Brain —Externally and on section it appears normal 


Histology 

Skeletal Muscles —Sections taken from the pectoral, dorsal, trapezius 
and paoas muscles are extremely strikmg The changes observed are advanced 
but may be divided mto those of (a) muscle fibres, (p) mterstitial tissue, (fi) 
arteries 

The majority of muscle fibres are affected to a greater or lesser degree, 
imtially they show an apparent increase m sarco-lemmal nuclei, together with 
separation of the myofibrils Here and there a muscle loses its transverse 
striations and becomes completely hyahne, while in transverse section some 
exhibit a central vacuole In more severely affected parts the muscle fibres 
imdergo longitudmal sphttmg, become zig-zag m shape, and finally are broken 
mto small fragments which tend to take on a bluish colour with hsematoxylyn- 
eosm, they are obviously being phagocytosed by mobile cells of the mter- 
stitium In some parts of a particular section myolysis is less evident, but the 
mucle fibres become completely hyaline and converted to collagen Muscle 
fibres of widely varymg sizes may be seen m the same low power field 

The mterstitial changes are very variable, m places there is intense cellular 
infiltration by mobile elements, predommently mononuclear—lymphocytes, 
plasma cells, elongated or polygonal sarcoblasts In other parts the mter- 
stitium IS only moderately cellular but appears swollen and oedematous, so 
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that muscle fibres tre widely spaced tpart Finally, m the most advanced 
lesions fibrosis obliter ites both cellul ir interstitial tissue and muscle fibres 

The \ iscular lesions are those of end irteritis medial and intimal thickemng 
(the latter in ptrt m ly be due to oedema) The vessels involved are the small 
arteries uid arterioles, but the interstiti il mflammation is not obviously peri- 
\ Oscular, ind there is minim il evidence of invasion of the vessels by mobile 
cells, or their implication by necrosis of the poly irtentis nodosa type 

Sh/i —Sections from the plant ir surface of the foot and palm of the 
h md show marked hyperkeratosis, diffuse low gr idc round cell infiltration 
in the subepithelial papillx, together with a few perivascular round cell 
infiltrations in the deeper corium, medial ind intimal thickemng is seen in 
some sm ill arteries Here and there fragments of underlying striated muscle 
show marked hyaline ch inge, but without pronounced cellular reaction 
around them 

The skin o\cr the scipuli e\hibited more defimte abnormality—the 
epithelium is thin but the underlying corium is dense ind contams fairly 
numerous “ lymphorrages,” / c , pern iscular round cell collections Arterial 
changes as above are also present 

Tongie —Fairly se\ere mjositis together w'lth round cell infiltration of the 
corium The squamous epithelium shows e\cessive “ selling ” and appears 
acanthotic 

Larynx —Shows i diffuse round cell infiltration beneith the epithelium, 
and a low grade mjositis 

Heart —Sections from right and left lentncles appear normal 
Lung —Acute broncho pneumoni i 
Spleen —Shows changes characteristic of septic spleen 
Liver, Kidney, Adrenal and Brain —Congestion and post-mortem 
autoKsis 

Axillary and Lumbar Plexuses —No evidence of neuritis, but obvious 
myositis IS present in adjacent skeletal muscle 


Discussion 

This case was submitted to Dr W Freudenthal, who very kindly 
gave his opinion that the histological lesions are indistinguishable in 
the muscles from those in dermatomyositis , those m the skin although 
slight are nevertheless suggestive 

A study of the literature shows that dermatomyositis not infrequently 
presents initially as a cutaneous disease O’Leary et al , reviewing 
40 cases, found that in 14 oedema and cutaneous lesions ushered in the 
illness, while Goldman described a proven case in a man of 63 which 
started with a vesicular and keratotic eruption of hands and toes , 
muscular weakness was not manifest for fifteen months but then came 
on suddenly, developed extensively and terminated in death less than 
two months later The author’s case, it will be remembered, showed 
minimal lesions in the muscle biopsy less than a month before death, 
yet at autopsy every single portion of skeletal muscle sectioned showed 
clearly demonstrable changes 

Reviewing the muscle biopsy (taken one month before death) 
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in retrospect it is evident that unless one is familiar with the condition 
there is little on which to base a correct diagnosis 

However, on comparing it with a section of normal pectoral muscle 
It becomes apparent that certain features had either been overlooked 
or wrongly interpreted, t e 

(1) Sarcolemmal nuclei appear on the whole more numerous and 
larger than normal 

(2) Occasional muscle fibres show pale, central hyaline zones quite 
unlike anything seen in the normal Such fibres are often isolated, 
and not necessarily associated interstitial lesions 

(3) The interstitial collections of mobile cells, though small, are 
characteristic of myositis although at this stage the adjacent muscle 
fibres are often showing little or no change Elements at first mistaken 
for nerve cells are, in point of fact, sarcoblasts 

Comparing the muscle biopsy obtained during life with sections 
from the same removed at autopsy it thus becomes apparent that within 
the space of about one month a remarkable advance had taken place 
m the disease—if we assume that the biopsy fragment was representative 
of the skeletal tissue as a whole Further, it demonstrates that clinical 
signs may be well established when histological abnormality is relatively 
slight, this may account for Foots’ observation that “ this is becoming 
the bane of the surgical pathologist, as its presence is often suspected 
by the clinician, and its lesions are not often demonstrable in the 
muscle and skin sent in for pathological examination ” 

The surgical pathologist examining a muscle biopsy may have to 
distinguish this disease from certain other possibilities —(i) Weil’s 
disease , (2) acute myositis , (3) myasthenia gravis , (4) trichiniasis , 
(5) poylarteritis nodosa 

In the majority of cases his task will be easy if he has access to 
clinical details, and if he bears the following points in mind —In Weil’s 
disease the muscular lesion is one of patchy hyaline degeneration, with a 
striking vacuolation of the muscle fibres , there is negligible interstitial 
infiltration by mobile cells (in contrast to dermatomyositis) but swelling 
and proliferation of sarcolemmal nuclei is an important feature 

In acute myositis suppurative lesions of various sizes occasionally 
complicate typhoid fever or pyogenic infections, but their acute nature 
as well as the clinical circumstances usually facilitate diagnosis A 
variation on this theme is found in the focal haemorrhagic muscular 
necrosis sometimes seen in acute infections, and which, when accom¬ 
panied by extensive hyaline change in the fibres, is known as Zenker’s 
degeneration , while the appearances of individual muscle fibres may 
resemble dermatomyositis the interstitial lesions are mainly oedema, 
fibrin deposition and haemorrhage 

Tnchimasts —The interstitial reaction again may resemble 
dermatomyositis, but the presence of larvae and focal necrosis is dis- 
tmctive Likewise, in polyarteritis nodosa the fibrinoid vascular 
lesions and necroses are characteristic and diagnostic 
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Summary 

(1) A cast, ot dcrmatomyositis, in which the cutaneous manifesta¬ 
tions preceded the muscular by several months, is described 

(2) The autopsy findings arc reported, and the histological features 
compared \\ ith a biopsy of muscle taken during life , marked differences 
in degree are noted and discussed with a view to future diagnosis during 
life by means of biopsy examination 

The author is greatly indebted to Drs \ S Hall and K \I Robertson for access 
to tlie clinical data of tins case 
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RETINAL CHANGES IN HYPERTENSION 

By JOHN MACASKILL, MB, FRCSE, DOMS 

The changes sometimes seen in the fundus of the eye in association 
with raised blood pressure have attracted attention almost since the 
time when this region could be observed For here, as in no place 
else in the body, it is possible, in life, to view the finer branches of the 
great vascular tree and to observe any changes in the tissue they serve 

The introduction of the ophthalmoscope added greatly to the know¬ 
ledge of those changes and resulted in the accumulation of a large 
literature on them It is appropriate, therefore, this year to pay 
tribute to Helmholtz, who first introduced his ophthalmoscope exactly 
one hundred years ago Inevitably, the changes which we now 
associate with raised arterial tension attracted notice and in 1876 
Gowers remarked on the changes in the retinal arteries in certain 
patients with chronic Bright’s disease in whom the blood pressure 
was raised A few years later Gunn gave the first detailed description 
of those changes and all subsequent writers have recognised the 
accuracy of his descriptions He realised that the changes m the 
retinal vessels were related to hypertension and noted that they may 
be present when there was no evidence of kidney disease Early in 
this century Foster Moore elaborated, and added to, Gunn’s description 
and correlated the retinal changes with those found elsewhere m the 
body He showed the relation of “ arterio-sclerotic retinitis ” to 
vascular sclerosis and distinguished the condition from these changes 
in the retina now recognised as the retinopathy of malignant hyper¬ 
tension The changes in this latter condition and their significance 
has formed the studies of many subsequent writers, notably Volhard, 
Keith and Wagener, and Fishberg 

Aspects of the Normal Fundus —Before passing to a considera¬ 
tion of abnormal changes, it is perhaps well to consider some aspects 
of the normal fundus One is apt to forget, when using the electric 
ophthalmoscope, that a very magnified image is obtained, one of sixteen 
diametres in fact, and if it is remembered that the optic disc is only 
I 5 mm in diameter, then the minute and often microscopic nature 
of many of the changes seen will be realised In this respect, too, 
the minute calibre of even the bigger vessels will be appreciated, some¬ 
thing of the order of o 25 mm or less, and there has been controversy 
whether they are not rightly regarded as arterioles Maximow and 
Bloom classify as arterioles those branches of the arterial system with 
a diameter of o 3 mm or less, so that if this is accepted then the retinal 
vessels can be so regarded 

The walls of the retinal vessels are very poorly developed and this 
renders them translucent, so that what is viewed as a retinal artery 
IS indeed the blood column contained within this translucent tube 
A Honyman Gillespie Lecture given 14th June 1951 
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Changes in the Retinal Vessels with Age —Gowers stated, 
that in a retina free from local disease any marked change m the 
vessels might be taken as evidence of a similar change elsewhere in 
the body, and it is well to have in mind that sclerotic vascular changes, 
of which the most common cause is hypertension, occur also m other 
conditions such as diabetes and syphilis The changes in the retinal 
vessels which are said to accompany old age warrant some attention, 
for raised blood pressure frequently occurs in the later decades of life 
when the ageing process is giving rise to changes elsewhere in the body 

It IS within the experience of all who have the opportunity of 
examining many fundi that many old, sometimes very old people, 
have perfectly normal retinal blood vessels when viewed by the 
ophthalmoscope Their appearance and calibre and the arterio-venous 
crossings are absolutely normal Gunn, writing on the retinal vascular 
sclerosis which he was observing stated, “ that such changes do not 
occur from age alone ” and added that many old persons of seventy to 
eighty years of age have perfectly normal blood vessels Fishberg in 
studies with Oppenheimer found, m old individuals with extreme 
arterio-sclerosis of the palpable vessels but with no evidence of present 
or antecedent hypertension, that sclerosis of the retinal vessels was 
absent or minimal, while Foster Moore found normal retinal vessels 
in life in cases in whom, at post mortem, gross atheromatous changes 
of the big vessels were seen, in those cases in whom there had been no 
rise in blood pressure Numerous other writers have come to similar 
conclusions, but Pines and Duke-Elder are not so absolute m their 
statements and believe some slight changes in the retinal vessels do 
occur from age alone, but that they are “ not markedly visible in the 
absence of hypertension ” 

It IS difficult to believe that the retinal vessels would be immune 
from the changes which occur everywhere in the body from age 
Ballantyne, Michaelson and Heggie shouted that changes in the intima 
could take place without any apparent change in the vessel w'all seen 
ophthalmoscopically, the translucency was not interfered with although 
some alteration in the blood column was seen where the intimal changes 
were marked Similarly, Bridgett in 17 cases wnth ophthalmoscopically 
normal vessels found that in only 7 cases w^ere the vessels also 
histologically normal 

Classification of the Retinal Changes in Hypertension — 
I have reviewed a series of unselected cases showing hypertensive 
changes which were seen in the eye department In some the changes 
were seen m the course of routine exammation, in others some 
happening had gwen rise to alteration of vision wffiich had caused 
the patient to seek advice, and a few were known cases of hypertension 
sent for opinion on the fundi All were examined in the dark room, 
some on several occasions ov er a period of some months I am indebted 
to Dr Trevor Kinnear for much help from the general medical aspect 
of the cases, and it is a pleasure to record my thanks to him Th 
blood pressure was recorded in all in some a re 'as availab 
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after rest in bed for some days, but m the majority the readings are 
those taken in the out-patient department and on this account may 
be somewhat high, but as this possible error is common to all groups 
It hardly affects comparison between them Only cases in whom 
positive fundus changes were present in association with hypertension 
are included, so it may not be out of place to mention the many cases 
of low grades of arterial hypertension in which there are no changes 
in the retinal vessels or in the retina 

Although in past years much has been learned of the clinical 
pattern of hypertension, the causative factors remain unknown , in 
consequence, classification presents a difficulty and the varied ter¬ 
minology which has been used gives expression to this Volhard 
and Fahr realised that one group, with distinctive features in the 
retinal vessels, followed a relatively benign course, and was compatible 
with fair health and moderate length of years Another group, which 
they called malignant hypertension, also had characteristic retinal 
features but ran a short and severe course ending in early death 
Keith, Wagener and Barker enlarged on this classification, sub-dividing 
each group into two to make four groups, and as the vascular 
changes were essentially arteriolar, they used the general term of 
diffuse arteriolar disease with hypertension 

Moderate Arteriolar Sclerosis with Hypertension —Keith, 
Wagener and Barker’s first group is that in which there is only vascular 
sclerosis present with a mild degree of hypertension This shows 
Itself by an increase in the brightness of the arterial reflex which 
imparts to it a burnished appearance which has been found to corres¬ 
pond with thickening of the media In estimating this change it 
must be remembered that an exaggeration of the normal reflex is being 
observed, and on this account the interpretation of this sign is capable 
of wide error For such an observation to have any value the “ copper 
wire ” appearance of the retinal vessels must be quite marked and 
distinct Keith, Wagener and Barker found the average age of 
hypertensives showing this early vascular sclerosis to be fifty-five 
The hypertension, they noted, can be of long duration without 
impairing general health, does not rise to extreme heights and is the 
commonest variety met with in practice I cannot speak of the length 
of life of the individuals in the group, but they were mainly noted in 
routine examination and were apparently not complaining of any 
great disturbance in health It is noteworthy, too, that in this group no 
retinal changes, or ocular complications of hypertension, were present 
Marked Retinal Arteriolar Sclerosis with Hypertension 
—With raised blood pressure of a higher order the vascular sclerosis 
becomes more marked and additional changes may be seen Keith, 
Wagener and Barker classed such cases as Group II, and this group, 
they noted, was associated with a higher and more sustained hyper¬ 
tension, a moderate degree of wellbeing in many cases, and certain 
patients belonging to this group, they found, lived comfortably for 
many years 
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Changes at Arteno-venous Crossings —The increase m the sclerosis 
of the media shows itself by reduction in the translucency of the 
arterial wall, so that if the point where an artery crosses a vein is 
observed, not only is the vein concealed, but it appears to be separated 
from the artery by a small interval which corresponds to the sclerosed 
arterial wall seen end on 

Sallmann has shown, by histological examination, that a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the connective tissue of the adventitia takes place, 
and that the artery and vein have a continuous meshwork of adventitia 
enfolding them at the arteriovenous crossings Increase of the 
adventitia m this region results in the vein becoming partially obscured 
near the artery, and gives the impression of it tapering on either side of it 

Gunn saw m many cases of vascular sclerosis with marked hyper¬ 
tension other changes at the arterio-venous crossings In some, the 
vein on the peripheral side of an arterio-venous crossings appeared to 
dilate as if to form a little ampulla Gunn thought—and most people 
accept the view—that this resulted from mechanical obstruction to the 
venous backflow, but against this simple explanation is the occurrence 
in some cases of a similar dilatation of the vein on the other side of 
the crossing Whatever is the pathology giving rise to the change, 
there is no doubt, as Gunn pointed out, that it occurs in association 
with marked vascular sclerosis and considerable hypertension and is, 
of course, well known as Gunn’s sign 

Normally when a vein crosses obliquely beneath an artery the line 
of direction of the vein is unaltered Foster Moore drew attention to 
an alteration in this state in certain cases wherein a well developed 
degree of vascular sclerosis and hypertension was present The vein 
at the crossing appears to change direction and crosses the artery 
approximately at right angles, thereafter continuing its course It 
might be thought that this was merely displacement by a thickened 
arterial wall, but a precisely similar effect has been seen when the vein 
crosses superficial to the artery 

All studies of the retinal changes in hypertension have shown 
that the changes described at the arterio-venous crossings occur m 
the presence of well-developed vascular sclerosis and hypertension 
In contrast to the change in appearance of the vessel wall which is 
capable of wide individual interpretation, the changes at the arterio¬ 
venous crossings are definite and positive and so form a most useful 
sign m the retina of vascular sclerosis and of the presence of hyper¬ 
tension 

To underline the importance of the changes at the arterio-venous 
crossings I have divided up those cases which would fall into Keith, 
Wagener and Barker’s Group II, into those with slight changes at the 
arterio-venous crossings and those in whom those changes were severe 
(Table I) It will be seen that the hypertension is markedly higher 
in the second group and in this group too, secondary retinal changes 
make their appearance and the incidence of complications becomes 
greater 
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Changes tn Cahbre —^Apart from the periodic spasm which may 
occur in vessels in this group of hypertension and which will be referred 
to later, there is evidence that a generalised reduction in calibre due to 
increased tone may be present This is a very difficult observation 
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to make unless it is extreme and requires repeated examination to be 
certain of its presence—for it is to be remembered that a very wide 
variation may be seen in the calibre of normal retinal vessels More 
reliable, and indeed as Foster Moore states, pathognomonic of 
hypertension, is the variation in vessel calibre from place to place 
which may be seen He believes that when this is present, a high 
or very high degree of hypertension exists 

There is hardly space to list all the possible changes in the retinal 
vessels in hypertensive vascular sclerosis, as for instance pipe-stem 
sheathing and tortuosity of the vessels In this latter condition it is 
to be remembered that the very wide range of tortuosity of the retinal 
vessels seen in normal eyes detracts greatly from the value of such 
an observation 

Secondary Retinal Changes —It is in the group of benign hyper¬ 
tension with considerably raised blood pressure and marked vascular 
sclerosis that the secondary changes in the retina are seen 

The retinal hsemorrhages are small, sometimes so small as to 
require much searching to find them, and are commonly in the nerve 
fibre layer, on this account being often flame-shaped They are, of 
course, not unique to hypertension and are believed to result from 
an anoxia of the capillaries, the integrity of whose walls becomes 
impaired, allowing formed elements of the blood into the substance 
of the retina This explains their fine and minute nature and it is 
interesting that the small retinal haemorrhages sometimes seen m 
anaemia are of a similar type 

The combination of hard white exudates and retinal haemorrhages 
was first given the name of “ Arterio-sclerotic Retinitis ” but it is now 
known that the changes are not inflammatory in nature and that the 
term “ Retinitis ” is a misnomer The hard white exudates are small 
collections of hyaline material in the outer molecular layer of the 
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retina and by carefully drawn maps and painstaking observation 
Moore watched them disappear, leaving no trace, while others made 
their appearance Like the retinal haemorrhages, they are not peculiar 
to hypertension, but may be seen in other conditions They have only 
significance, as far as hypertension is concerned, in the presence of 
vascular sclerosis, and have been noted to evolve in cases previously 
showing vascular sclerosis alone They are small in size and sparse 
in distribution and are ophthalmoscopically in sharp contrast to the 
retinal oedema and patches of soft exudate seen in malignant 
hypertension 

Varied opinions have been expressed about these retinal changes 
They were shown to belong to the picture of hypertension and not to 
general arteno-sclerosis, and Foster Moore and Gunn showed them to 
be part of the severe vascular sclerosis of the retinal vessels with 
hypertension of the benign sort as opposed to the acute angiospastic 
retinal changes of malignant hypertension The former writer thought 
they were incidental to the vascular sclerosis, and it is now generally 
held that they are in themselves of no special significance and that 
the severe vascular sclerosis which they accompany is the important 
guide to the severity of the hypertension present 

Retinal haemorrhages were seen m 5 cases and, as mentioned, they 
were small and sparse in distribution and occurred in the presence 
of well-marked vascular sclerosis and hypertension It will be seen 
that they were present in cases which had average blood pressure 
very similar to the average values found in those cases which showed 
marked sclerosis alone, and tend to show that they are probably no 
different from the cases in this group 

Retinal “ Complications" of Hypertensive Arteriolar Sclerosis — 
Any group of cases, such as the present, seen m an eye department 
inevitably includes a disproportionate number of what might be 
termed the ocular complications of the vascular sclerosis of hypertension, 
and they are of interest for the light they throw on the pathological 
changes of the disease It is noteworthy that their occurrence is 
confined to the group in which there is a more severe degree of vascular 
sclerosis, as shown by the arterio-venous crossing changes, and 
moreover they are most frequent where those changes are most severe 
It IS generally believed that tonic spasm of arterioles is responsible 
for the attenuation of the retinal arteries in hypertensive cases, and 
I have referred to the difficulty in assessing change in calibre of these 
vessels A considerable reduction in calibre can occur without giving 
rise to any impairment of the visual function of the retina , however, 
periods of more intense vascular spasm occur, which are severe enough 
to interfere with retinal function, so that the patient experiences some 
loss of vision Two such cases were seen in the group examined, and 
some details of one may be instructive 

The first was a married woman of thirty-eight, with a fair degree 
of retinal vascular sclerosis and a resting blood pressure of 170/no 
For five years she had experienced transient loss of vision in one eye. 
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the vision remaining away for about four minutes on each occasion 
She was seen first when the vision in the eye had remained away for 
SIX hours, and at the end of that time some returned, but the lower 
visual field, bounded by the horizontal meridian, remained completely 
blind There was a reduction in calibre m the retinal vessels by 
comparison with those in the other eye, and the upper temporal division 
of the artery showed, some way from the disc, a localised area of acute 
spasm No apparent change in this was brought about by rest and 
intra-venous hexamethonium, although some recovery in the visual 
field took place in the following days Some months later there was 
no sign of the area of spasm although a small dense visual field defect 
was present She was free from disturbance for some months, but 
recently she came again because of loss of part of the visual field, 
and on this occasion one of her retinal arteries, or more properly 
arterioles, showed I2 to 15 small areas of spasm so that the artery 
had the appearance of a string of sausages Rest in bed for a day or 
two caused most to disappear, but one remained which has been present 
for two weeks On this occasion, too, hexamethonium had no 
ophthalmoscopically visible effect 

This is a case in which the increase in arteriolar tone, suspected 
of playing an essential role in hypertension, became at times so severe 
as to give rise to functional upset in the tissue supplied by the vessels 
and finally complete cessation of function in a small region 

Five cases of thrombosis of the central retinal vein or one of its 
tributaries were seen Coats and others are in agreement that this 
occurs most frequently in the presence of retinal vascular sclerosis, 
and Moore found a marked degree of hypertension in 40 of 61^ 
consecutive cases of those which he examined The 5 cases in the 
series seen by me would be included in Group II of Keith, Wagener 
and Barker’s grouping 

There is hardly space to deal with the other complications apart 
from noting their incidence in that group of so-called benign hyper¬ 
tension which IS associated with marked arteriolar sclerosis and a 
correspondingly high degree of hypertension The vascular changes, 
the occasional incidental retinal changes and those I have classed as 
complications occurred in the type of hypertension classed by Volhard 
and Fahr as benign and by Keith, Wagener and Barker in their second 
group 

Acute Angiospastic Retinopathy —The relationship of kidney 
disease to hypertension is essentially outwith the scope of a lecture 
by an ophthalmologist and appears indeed to be the subject of much 
speculation It was early recognised that severe retinal changes were 
seen in association with chronic glomerulo-nephritis These changes 
were gross oedema of the optic discs, exudates of a particular type 
into the retina and very marked constriction of the retinal vessels 

Because of the association with kidney disease and albuminuria, 
the name of albuminuric retinitis or neuro-retinitis was given to include 
the changes at the nerve head Allbutt, however, was the first to realise 
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that a similar state of affairs could exist in the retina, without, for a 
time at least, evidence of severe kidney disease or albuminuria, and 
attention became directed to the invariable feature of severe hyper 
tension which all cases showed Fishberg made similar observations, 
showing that in all patients, without exception, with the changes now 
called malignant hypertensive retinopathy, the blood pressure was high 
and in the few m whom this was not the case the pressure had dropped 
because of cardiac weakness or the process was regressing Volhard 
and Keith, Wagener and Kernohan showed, too, that this type of 
retinal change could occur in cases in which there was no clinically 
demonstrable renal change and in whom post mortem revealed only 
essentially vascular lesions of the kidneys The unsuitability of the 
term albuminuric retinitis was further evident when Volhard showed 
that the changes were related to the spastic changes in the vessels 
and suggested the term acute angiospastic retinopathy The changes 
were seen in patients who were already severely ill, or usually became so, 
in contrast to the more benign form of hypertension whose retinal 
changes have been discussed Volhard and Fahr classed this as 
malignant hypertension and, as mentioned already, Keith, Wagener 
and Barker subdivided this to form their groups three and four of 
hypertension 

All surveys of such cases, showing the changes of mahgnant 
hypertensive retinopathy, indicate its frequency in a much younger 
age group than that in which the retinal changes of benign hypertension 
are seen Keith, Wagener and Barker, who have the biggest series 
I could find, are typical, the average age in their groups three and four 
being forty-two and forty respectively In the cases under review 
I found the average age to be forty-six 

Earlier writers believed the fundus picture varied in those cases of 
mahgnant hypertension without antecedent kidney disease and those 
with Fishberg, who has studied this matter in detail, believes that 
there are many instances in which ophthalmoscopic differentiation 
between the mahgnant phase of a hypertension previously benign and 
that associated with a glomerulo-nephritis is impossible The 
oedematous changes may be present in addition to the retinal vascular 
sclerosis of a hypertension previously benign, or the vascular sclerosis 
may be so slight that the oedematous changes occur in a fundus whose 
vessels are apparently normal except for their extreme attenuation in 
calibre by spasm The same has been found to be true of those cases 
of malignant hypertensive retinopathy in whom antecedent kidney 
disease is recognised, previous vascular sclerosis may or may not be 
present 

On looking at a fundus, showing the changes of mahgnant 
hypertension retinopathy, one is struck by the oedematous appearance 
of the tissues, the retinal texture is altered and the reflex of the 
ophthalmoscope light is different, lines of apparent tension may make 
their appearance, giving the retina a watery, oedematous look In 
the loose tissues around the disc this is especially seen, where the 
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By THEODORE JAMES 

{From tlie Duchess of York Hospital for Babies, Manchester) 

In 1938 Turner described a syndrome which he had observed in 7 
unrelated females whose ages ranged from fifteen to twenty-two years 
He published the syndrome under the heading “ A Syndrome of 
Infantilism, Congenital Webbed Neck and Cubitus Valgus ” This triad 
occurs often enough to give it a distinctiveness The webbing of the 
neck, which varied from slight to marked m Turner’s cases, gave 
the neck only an apparent shortness for there was no skeletal fusion 
or absence of cervical vertebrae This apparent shortening had an 
accompanying low hair-line on the back of the neck which had no 
noticeable limitation of movement There was no mental deficiency 
A constant finding, but variable in degree, was a cubitus valgus, 
or an increase in the carrying angle of the elbows, and all 7 cases 
presented osseous and sexual retardation of development which Turner 
thought comparable with that of hypopituitarism Roentgen study 
of the bones did not show any gross deviation from the normal 
Treatment with pituitary growth hormones was without effect, but there 
followed a definite genital development after anterior pituitary gonado¬ 
tropic hormone in 2 cases 

Since Turner’s descriptive paper which did much to establish the 
syndrome It is being more frequently recognised, and more than 100 
cases have appeared in the literature on both sides of the Atlantic 
However, the first case of the syndrome in a male to be reported was 
diagnosed in 1943 by Flavell His case was aged twenty-one years 
and was serving satisfactorily in the Royal Air Force The intelligence 
was normal but the physique was below average There was quite 
marked webbing of the neck but no real shortening A cubitus valgus 
was present and a kyphoscoliosis associated with a prominence of the 
sternum There was also a third degree bilateral claw-foot The 
beard was scanty, there was no axillary hair and the pubic hair had 
a female distribution The penis was of normal size but the testes 
were hypoplastic, despite which erection and emission were normal 
In addition there was a failure of union of the fifth cervical neural 
arch 

The second case report of the syndrome occurring in a male was 
by Dorff, Appelman and Liveson (1948) Their patient was only 
three years old There was webbing of the neck, shortness of stature, 
an enlarged head and genital underdevelopment Mental development 
had been average since birth, and the usual “ milestones ” had been 
passed at an average rate of progress A cubitus valgus was suspected 
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(sic) There was no hair on the body but much fatty subcutaneous 
tissue of the breast, accompanying a deformity of the front of the 
thorax A murmur was audible all over the precordium Bilateral 
pes planus and an overriding toe on the right foot were present 
Roentgenologic examination revealed a spina bifida bone defect 
between the last lumbar and upper sacral segments There was 
some delay in the development of the carpal bones There was no 
pet ceptible tuinary excretion of gonadotropins on 2 assays, that is, 
there was no increase in the follicle-stimulating-hormone (FSH), which 
is contrary to the usual finding in females 

In the same year (1948) Greenblatt and Nieburg reported 2 cases 
of Turner’s syndrome, one of these being a coloured male thirty years 
of age, whose height and weight corresponded with the upper limits 
of an eleven-year-old child He showed webbing of the neck, a marked 
carrying angle (cubitus valgus), slight talipes varus, poor muscular 
development, moderately poor beard, small testes with atrophy of the 
left The penis was described as “ very large ” and the illustration 
accompanying the case report leaves no doubt about this paradoxical 
and confusing feature There was no evidence of heart disease or 
coarctation of the aorta A biopsy of the right testis revealed a hypo¬ 
plasia of the seminiferous tubules, azoospermia and a relative increase 
in the interstitial cells Two urinary 17-ketosteroid estimations were 
at the low level of normal range, and serum gonadotropin assays 
showed no increase These hormone assays did not help to explain 
the huge phallus 

In 1949 Reforzo-Membnves, Trabucco and Escardo gave a very 
detailed case report of the syndrome in an Argentinian boy aged 
ten and a quarter years This case report also included the findings 
of a testicular biopsy The child’s height was below average, the 
abdomen was large, the skin smooth and there were many nsevi on 
forehead, nose, neck and thorax This latter finding is not uncommon 
in the female but this case of Reforzo-Membnves et al is the only 
case so far reported to show this skin anomaly in a male Their case 
also showed a kypho-scoliosis, cubitus valgus, a largish head and an 
impression of bilateral epicanthus The neck was webbed The 
thorax was deformed and the heart had a systolic murmur at the apex 
The penis was small and the scrotum small with few folds The 
testes were small also but in the scrotum and were normal to palpation 
There was hypotonia of muscles and flat-feet The mental level was 
close to subnormal The 17-ketosteroids were less than the normal 
average and no FSH was detectable on repeated examinations 

The fifth and latest case report of Turner’s syndrome in a male 
that I have been able to collect, is one reported by Cunningham and 
Harley in 1951 Their case was aged seven years The stature was 
short, the head relatively large, there were flat-feet, pterygium colli, 
underdeveloped penis, cryptorchidism There was a bilateral slight 
ptosis and moderate cubitus valgus Intelligence was at the low level 
VOL LIX NO 7 Y 
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of normal The i y-ketosteroids m the urine were estimated to be 
I I mg per twenty-four hours when assayed, and the gonadotropins 
6 mouse units 

The following is the youngest male case to be reported 

Case Report 

M H , No 27/269, a male infant was aged two years and three 
months when he was referred for a second opinion by request of the 
parents The chief complaint was one of failure to grow physically 
and mentally 

Family History —Both parents were alive, young and well There 
was one sibling, a sister, aged four years, who was living and well 
in every way The family background was non-contributory The 
mother had had only two pregnancies 

Past History —From the mother’s account of her pregnancy wher 
she was carrying M H there was good reason to believe that she 
suffered from a polyhydramnios, but she contracted no illnesses during 
that time She felt well in herself and brought this pregnancy, her 
second, to term The patient was born at home, and although the 
birth itself took place normally the baby’s first cry was not heard until 
several hours later, and in the night of the birthday the neonate vomited 
what, to the mother, appeared to be swallowed amniotic fluid This 
vomiting caused the baby to choke, and the mother added the remark 
that fluid seemed to come from every orifice of the baby’s body The 
birth weight was 8 lb 6 02 (3 8 kg ) 

There was difficulty in feeding the patient from the very beginning, 
both breast and artificial feeding were unsuccessful From the age 
of three months the patient attended the out-patient department of a 
hospital in its home-town because of this feeding difficulty, and 
continued to attend there for twelve months, but not much progress 
in management of the feeding of the patient could be made It was 
about this time that congenital disease of the heart in M H was first 
diagnosed During this time, also, it had become borne in upon both 
parents that there was evidence of physical and mental retardation 
manifesting in their second child M H was eighteen months old 
before he could sit up unaided, but his first teeth erupted at six months 
of age and the set of milk teeth was completed in the usual time There 
was no distortion or evidence of disease of these teeth which were, 
however, rather widely spaced 

The patient had not contracted any illness, nor suffered any accident 
or operation No vaccination or immunisation procedures had been 
carried out on him 

When M H was fifteen months old the family transferred their 
domicile and sought further advice about their son’s failure to thrive 
A diagnosis of primary amentia associated with congenital disease 
of the heart was made and the parents advised accordingly A half- 
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hearted trial with thyroid extract was attempted but not persevered 
with when no rapid response was evoked 

Adequate nutritional intake by the patient still remained a subsidiary 
problem for the parents when he was brought to this hospital 

Physical Examination —The patient was a white male child whose 
age was two years and three months His temperature, respiration 
and pulse were normal His length was So o cm (32 in), sitting 

height 53 7 cm (21 5 in), sitting height index height ^ \ 

\ full length / 

67 per cent, head circumference 46 2 cm (18 5 in ), chest circumference 
52 5 cm (21 in), abdominal circumference 42 5 cm (17 in), and 
weight 11 kg (24 lb 2 oz ) 

General Appearance —The first impression was that the child was 
well nourished, but closer inspection revealed a marked flabbiness of 
the subcutaneous tissue The child was quite placid until examined, 
when he whined and resented the examination continuously, but 
otherwise he was m no distress His colour was fair and his cheeks 
pink A strong suspicion rested that the patient presented a syndrome , 
the facies were neither mongoloid nor cretinoid, but mental retardation 
was evident The mouth tended to remain open and the tongue to 
protrude and the child persistently scratched his skin 

Skin —This was cool and without blemishes of any kind but was 
remarkably dry although it was capable of perspiration Except for 
the dorsal aspect of the trunk, however, where there was a fine lanugo- 
hke hair the skin was hairless Skin elasticity was greater than normal 
By bending the neck laterally to either side it was easy to bring out 
the folds of a latent pterygium colli, and traction of the skin over the 
mastoid processes produced a striking webbing of the neck (see Fig l) 
The Lymph Nodes showed no abnormality 

Head —Although the head appeared relatively large when compared 
with the rest of the body its circumference (46 2 cm) was less than 
average (49 cm ) The fontanelles were closed There was no bossing 
or cranio-tabes of the skull The hair of the scalp was plentiful, fair, 
of fine texture, and the occipital hairline came low The skull was 
brachycephalic in its configuration 

Eyes —These were not prominent, there was no suggestion of 
hypertelorism, mongoloid slant, epicanthic folds or ptosis of the 
eyelids The pupils were equal, round, of moderate size and reacted to 
light There was no nystagmus nor strabismus and ocular movements 
were normal Funduscopy was normal and the only abnormality 
determined was a considerably short optic axis 

The pinnae of the Ears were not deformed but were set rather low 
on the head 

The Nose presented a flattened bridge which was a little broader 
than average, but there was no nasal discharge and the airways were 
patent 

The Mouth had a complete set of slightly stained, rather widely 
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spaced milk teeth which were otherwise normal m appearance The 
lips were full, the tongue, with several deep grooves, tended to 
protrude with salivation, but was of normal size , the gums, mucous 
membranes, palate, fauces and tonsils and pharynx were normal to 
inspection 

The Neck was not short and was freely mobile It was broad 
from side to side, but pterygium was not apparent without adopting 
the manoeuvre previously described 

The Chest —There was some depression of the lower sternum but 
no signs of scurvy or rickets There was no precordial bulging but 
there was an excess of mammary fatty subcutaneous tissue (see Fig 2) 
The Lungs were normal to percussion and auscultation 
The Heart —No impulse was visible nor thrill palpable, nor was 
there clinical evidence of enlargement, but on auscultation there was 
a grade III systolic bruit audible all over the precordium but not 
between the scapulas The radial pulses were equal in tension and 
rhythm and the femoral pulses readily palpable It was not practicable 
to measure the blood pressure 

The Abdomen —The spleen tip was palpable, but not the liver 
edge, and no other masses were palpable except costive faeces in the 
large gut There was evident some muscular weakness of the anterior 
abdominal wall in the right inguinal region 

The Gemtaha —The penis was small (2 5 X i cm ) with a complete 
prepuce enclosing the glans, but the external urethral orifice was placed 
so as to present a slight degree of hypospadias The scrotum, although 
rugose and dusky was rudimentary and empty Both testes were 
of normal size and shape and of normal consistency vbut situate just 
over the external inguinal rings from where they could, by manual 
traction, be pulled into the scrotal sac When they were released 
from this position, however, they would fly back to their former 
position and at times disappear altogether down the inguinal canals 
The Spine m the sitting position showed a mild degree of scoliosis 
which could be attributed to a slight deficiency of muscle tissue of the 
erector spmse muscle of the right side This deficiency was palpable 
Flexibility of the spine was full in all directions The coccyx was 
clinically abbreviated, the tip being 3 cm from the posterior margin 
of the anus There was a deep dermal sinus overlying the coccyx 
but without any apparent attachment to the deeper structures From 
this there was no exudation 

The Upper Extremities —These were of normal length and 
conformation The range of active and passive movements did not 
appear lessened, but muscle power was not good and all joints showed 
an abnormal increase in flexibility, extensibility and other associated 
movements (see Fig 3) There was no obvious cubitus valgus but 
there was an abnormal laxity of the joints so that it was easy enough 
to place both elbows in a marked degree of cubitus valgus passively 
The fingers tapered and there was a slight w^ebbing of the middle 



Fig 2 —The depression of the sternum, e\cess 
of fatty subcutaneous tissue and cramping 
of the toes are obvious 
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and ring fingers bilaterally and a slight medial curving of each index 
finger 

The Lozutt E\ttemitii.i> likewise, showed abnormal degrees of 
mobility of all joints and tended to be rather spindle-shaped but 
otherwise of usual configuration, except for the feet where the toes 
had a cramped appearance On the right foot the great toe and fifth 
toe were almost in juxtaposition underneath and on the left foot there 
was an underriding of the fourth toe which also brought this toe close 
to the great toe—both feet appeared as though they had been laterally 
compressed There was a severe potential degree of flat foot (see 

Fig 4) 

No vous System —The mentality appeared dull and the sensorium 
clouded but there was no doubt that the patient was aware of his 
environment However, there was no pattern of neurophysiological 
integration exhibited All the deep tendon reflexes, despite the 
generalised hypotonia, were readily elicited and showed no asy’mmetry 
of responses and there were no abnormal nervous reflex mechanisms 

Laboratoty Data —The haemoglobin was 84 per cent , erythrocytes, 
4 24 million, white blood cells 7000 with a differential count of poly¬ 
morphonuclear leukocytes, 40 per cent, lymphocytes, 54 per cent 
eosinophils, 3 per cent, monocytes, 2 per cent, and Turk cells, i per 
cent The routine urinalysis was normal and there was no detectable 
phenylpyruvic acid in the urine The serum inorganic phosphorus 
was 5 9 mg per cent, the serum chloride 646 mg per cent as NaCl, 
serum calcium 8 5 mg per cent, serum potassium 19 8 mg per cent 
alkaline phosphatase, 162 KA units, serum cholesterol 155 mg 
per cent 

A fasting blood sugar level was 85 mg per cent and a glucose 
tolerance test (using about i S gm of glucose, the patient resented the 
glucose) gave 100 mg per cent after half an hour, 80 mg per cent 
after one hour and 75 mg per cent after two hours 

On 25th to 26th November 1951, urinary excretion of 17-ketosteroids 
and gonadotropins were assayed 17 ketosteroids 3 6 mg per litre or 
I 6 mg per twenty-four hours and the gonadotropins were 8 mouse 
units per litre or 3 5 mouse units per twenty-four hours 

The Wassermann reaction and the Kahn precipitation test gave 
negative results and the tuberculin skin test (i 1000 dilution) was 
also negative An electrocardiographic tracing did not point to any 
cardiac abnormality A radiological skeletal survey did not show any 
changes from normal configuration except for some evidence of osteo¬ 
porosis in the long bones of the lower extremities 

Comment 

It IS proper to give consideration to the extreme youth of this 
patient in evaluating the clinical features present in this case At a 
first glance Turner’s triad is not prominent, but careful examination 
VOL Lix xo 7 T 2 
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disclosed not only a retardation of general physical and genital develop¬ 
ment but the readily demonstrable presence of the webbing of the neck 
and potential cubitus valgus The latter condition when fully 
manifested is dependent upon growth of the medial epicondyle of the 
humerus, and until osseous growth, however slow, does take place 
the cubitus valgus will remain latent but allowed for by the laxity 
of the ligamentous joint structures Probably, this was what Dorff 
et al implied when they used the word “ suspected ” in connection 
with cubitus valgus in their young patient of three years 

Beyond Turner’s triad, however, this case demonstrated quite a 
number of associated clinical features, such as the hypotonia, excessive 
range of movement of all joints, digital anomalies, almost hairless skin, 
congenital defects of the heart and a mental retardation which might 
not be synonymous with mental deficiency 

The hormone assays were confirmatory of the syndrome 

Discussion 

There is good evidence that this syndrome had not gone unnoticed 
before 1938 when it was so prominently brought to the attention of 
endocrinologists and gynaecologists by Turner 

Ullrich (1950) stated that, from developmental and phenotypical 
points of view “ the asymmetrical form of the Status Bonnevie-Ullnch 
corresponds entirely with the anomalous complex of my —mice en¬ 
gendered in embryos of the Bagg-Little mouse by the mechanism of 
wandering cerebro-spinal fluid blebs discovered by Bonnevie The 
typical complex of abnormalities with pterygium colli is, as the sym¬ 
metrical form of the Status Bonnevie-Ullnch, identical with the 
syndrome of infantilism, webbed neck and cubitus valgus described 
by Turner in 1938 In this complex of developmental abnormalities 
the symmetrical distribution of all the defects makes the syndrome 
incompatible with the wandering bleb mechanism, which, also, cannot 
satisfactorily explain the infantilism connected with it, and the obvious 
gynsecotropy Embryonic fcetal swellings of the skin, however, which 
in this syndrome are probably of autochthonous origin, must account 
for the greater part of the abnormalities of the Turner syndrome just 
as in the asymmetrical condition ” 

Funke (cited by Rossi and Caflisch, 1951) in 1902 was the first 
to describe a case of webbed neck and sexual infantilism so closely 
allied, if not identical, with Turner’s syndrome 

Rossi, Caflisch and Angst (1950) in order to show the aetiology 
and pathogenesis of the multiple malformations grouped under the 
eponyms of Ehlers-Danlos syndrome. Turner’s syndrome, the Status 
Bonnevie-Ullnch, and arthromyodysplasia congenita (multiple con¬ 
genital articular rigidities) emphasised the analogy of these affections 
with those observed by Bonnevie in the rat In this latter connection 
there was a display of microphotographs demonstrating an “ area 
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membranacea superior ” m man which might possibly be the equivalent 
of the anterior foramen of Weed through which the cerebro-spmal 
fluid, in the rodent, passed into the subcutaneous tissue One of the 
conclusions to which these authors came as a result of a clinical study 
of 4 cases of the Ehlers-Danlos syndrome, 20 of pterygium colli and 
9 of arthromyodysplasia congenita in their own experience, and a 
further study of other cases m the literature, was that Turner’s syndrome 
IS identical with the Bonnevie-Ullrich syndrome 

The lack of terminological exactitude for the condition under 
discussion justifies, perhaps, an extension of the eponymous designa¬ 
tion to “ the Bonnevie-Ullnch-Turner syndrome ” which does draw 
attention to the degrees of variation possible for the syndrome 

Rossi and Caflisch (1951) reviewed 177 cases in the literature and 
20 of their own cases showing multiple malformations associated with 
pterygium formation, and they suggested that the classical picture 
should be referred to as the “ pterygium syndrome ” They observed 
that certain malformations occur regularly m most of the cases and 
allow a sub-classification into 5 main groups the bilateral Ullrich 
syndrome, dystrophia brevicolli congenita (Nielsen), pterygo-nuchal 
infantilism (Turner), unilateral Ullrich syndrome, and congenital 
pterygo-arthromyodysplasia However, the only deduction they make 
with any feeling of certainty is the presence of a hereditary factor 
determining the anomaly These authors grouped together all condi¬ 
tions which manifested a pterygium whether of neck, axilla, knee or 
fingers and whether in the typical or abortive form 

Albright, Smith and Fraser (1942) m a paper which contained 
descriptions of 11 cases of a syndrome characterised by primary ovarian 
insufficiency and decreased stature, went into some detail and tabulated 
11 points which their cases brought out for consideration These 
11 points included references to the short stature, infantile genitalia, 
scanty pubic hair, retardation of bone age, a constant increase of FSH, 
a lower than average normal of 17-ketosteroids, response to oestrin 
therapy, the insulin tolerance test, and associated other congenital 
anomalies These authors were inclined to regard Turner’s similar 
series of cases as a sub-form of the syndrome they were describing 
Among the associated congenital anomalies they found webbing of 
the neck, and coarctation of the aorta especially frequent 

Ezes, writing in Algiers in 1949 mentioned 6 cases of Turner’s 
syndrome m females which had appeared in the French literature 
He noted the not uncommon presence of pigmented naevi which 
Reforzo-Membrives et al found so conspicuous in their male child 
patient, a shortness of the fourth metacarpal, a slight epicanthus, 
bilateral genu valgum, coarctation of the aorta, and absence of the 
spheno-occipital suture He had found recorded m the literature, 
autopsy evidence of absent mesenteric vascular arcades, a constant 
hypoplasia or aplasia of ovaries and hypomorphosis of the adrenal 
cortices 
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In the female the syndrome almost always includes an increase 
in the pituitary gonadotropins which accompanies the ovarian 
insufficiency The features of dwarfism, increased urinary gonado¬ 
tropins, decreased i y-ketosteroids, are not absolutely constant findings, 
and as Reforzo-Membrives et al say, this lack of uniformity in the 
elements of the syndrome raises the problem of pathogenesis and 
weakens the contention of Albright et al that the absence of ovarian 
cestrogens diminishes the stimulus for the production of androgens 
by the suprarenal cortex This decrease shows as a low value for the 
17-ketosteroids, which might be the reason for the defective growth 
It IS difficult to reconcile this theory with the existence of the syndrome 
of “ rudimentary ovaries ” in patients with a normal or even increased 
17-ketosteroid level (Del Castillo, cited by Reforzo-Membrives et al) 
Most authors are inclined to believe that the association of “ rudi¬ 
mentary ovaries ” with defective growth is due to genetic factors 
(Ezes) , Dorff et al believe a slight alteration in the hypophysis could 
account for delay, retardation, or stunting of growth, but because of 
their failure to prove the presence of hypophyseal gonadotropins in 
the urine of their patient, they could not attribute to a diminished 
function of the testes the same importance which is given to the ovaries 
in the pathogenesis of the syndrome, which was the reason for the 
differential diagnosis between their case and hypophyseal dwarfism 
not being obvious and a fundamental difference between cases of 
“ rudimentary ovaries ” and their case, that is, a lack of the hypophyseal 
gonadotropin in the urine of their patient after repeated search They 
suggested two explanations for this discrepancy either a primary 
testicular insufficiency without an increase in hypophyseal gonadotropins 
or, a gonadal insufficiency which could be the result of a congenital 
hypophyseal disturbance, perhaps a predominant deficiency of the 
gonadotropins leaving the other hypophyseal functions less affected 
Dorff et al also regarded the absence of urinary excretion of gonado¬ 
tropins in their case as being compatible with the age (three years) 
of their patient and the production of hormone as being likely to take 
place at the age of puberty Reforzo-Membrives et al give some 
support to this opinion They too, found no FSH in their case on 
repeated examination and the 17-ketosteroids were less than the 
average normal, and they cite Talbot when they state that available 
data indicate that gonadotropins are not detectable in the urine of 
normal boys before the twelfth year of life 

These observations give considerable significance to the finding of 
gonadotropins in my case , 8 mouse units per litre or 3 5 mouse units 
per twenty-four hours represents a marked increase in this hypophyseal 
hormone and the determination of 3 6 mg per litre or i 6 mg per 
twenty-four hours for the 17-ketosteroids, a marked decrease This 
tallies well with the endocrinological assays which have been shown 
to be usual in the female with the syndrome These hormonal findings 
in my case positively exclude it from those of hypophyseal origin 
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The subject of this report not only presented Turner’s triad but 
also several other outstanding clinical features There were a 
deformity of the chest, a postural scoliosis (due to a deficiency of the 
"light erector spinae muscle), a congenital defect of the heart, a marked 
increase of joint movement beyond the normal range and a mental 
retardation or deficiency accompanying an unusual peculiarity of the 
facies 

Rossi and Caflisch (1951) make a statement of much import which 
demands agreement on the identities of the 5 syndromes which at 
intervals have been reported in the literature and which they have 
grouped together Should their thesis find general acceptance, then 
the impression prevailing at the present time that Turner’s syndrome 
in the male is a great rarity will fall away and there no longer will 
be a call for the special mention which it now receives 

They write as follows “ Nous n’avons jusqu’ici fait etat que du 
sexe feminin parce que le syndrome de Turner a ete decrit presque 
exclusivement chez les femmes Cependant une analyse minutieuse 
de la litterature nous a permis de noter la presence de ce syndrome 
egalement chez I’homme En effet, nous avons trouve 13 fois une 
cryptorchidie bilaterale ou unilaterale avec atrophie de 1’autre testicule 
ou plus rarement d’autres malformations gemtales, comme I’hypospadie 
ou le scrotum bipartit Nous avons fait 3 observations analogues 
chez nos enfants dont les testicules etaient insuffisamment developpes 
tandis que le penis etait normal ” Such a statement negates the 
care which has been taken by writers who have studied cases of Turner’s 
syndrome, to exclude such conditions as the Klippel-Feil alone, or the 
dystrophia brevicolli congenita of Nielsen which tncludes the Klippel- 
Feil structural anomaly of the cervical vertebrae 

An observation which I have not met with in the relevant literature, 
but which has quite strikingly entered my experience, is the extra¬ 
ordinary similarity of the facies of the 3 infant cases of Turner’s 
syndrome which I have seen The other two infant cases were females 
and the diagnosis for the second female case was suggested by its 
likeness to the first case, already diagnosed, and my male infant so 
closely resembled the other two that Turner’s syndrome was immediately 
advanced as a working diagnosis 

Summary 

The few male cases of Turner’s syndrome which have appeared in 
the literature as such, are reviewed 

Another male case of the syndrome, the youngest that I know of, 
IS presented 

A discussion gives consideration to different interpretations of the 
syndrome in the female These have been propounded by different 
authors, and where the syndrome in a male has shown a discrepancy 
from the syndrome as it occurs in the female, the responsible author’s 
comment has been added 
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Notice IS drawn to an opinion expressed by the authors of one paper 
in which it IS stated that the widely held understanding that Turner’s 
syndrome occurs almost exclusively in females, is in error 

I wish here to thank Mr G Ward, the hospital photographer, for the photographic 
illustrations 
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SIR DAVID WALLACE, KBE, CMC, LLD, FRCSE 

The oldest of Edinburgh surgeons passed away at his Edinburgh residence 
on 2ist April within three months of his nmetieth birthday David Wallace, 
who came of a Fife family, was born in 1862, son of David Wallace of Bal- 
grummo His school education was at Dollar Academy, from which he entered 
Edmburgh Umversity, and graduated M B , C M in 1884 Durmg the ne\t 
year he was house surgeon m Edmburgh Royal Infirmary to Professor John 
Chiene, and house physician to Professor John Wyllie With one exception, all 
his fellow residents are now dead From the outset he aimed at a surgical 
career, and by 1886 he had obtamed the qualification of M R C S Eng , and a 
year later that of F R C S E In 1892 he was appomted assistant surgeon m 
Edmburgh Royal Infirmary, where for some years he was assistant to Professor 
Chiene, to whom for a tune he was also private assistant Previously he had 
followed the frequent Edmburgh surgical custom of holding a demonstrator¬ 
ship m the University Department of Anatomy In due course he was m 
charge of wards as surgeon from 1908 to 1923 for the usual period of 15 years, 
after which he became consultmg surgeon After leavmg the Infirmary he 
was for many years visitmg surgeon to Longmore and Liberton Hospitals for 
Incurables , and he took a prominent part m the management of the Prmcess 
Margaret Rose Orthopaedic Hospital at Fairmilehead 

Sir David was mvolved in military surgery m the South African War, as 
he was in charge of the expeditionary Edmburgh Hospital, of which, m associa¬ 
tion with Mr George Chiene, he wrote the Report, he was mentioned m 
despatches, received the medal and clasp, and was appomted C M G In 
igo8, on the formation of the Territonal Force, he, along with the more semor 
surgical members of the Infirmary, was included m the staff of the 2nd Scottish 
General Hospital, and they were mobilised m August 1914 He had, however, 
played an important part in the formation of an Edmburgh branch of the Red 
Cross Society m 1908, and mdeed he was ultimately secretary or chairman for 
over thirty years It was rightly considered m the first war that his services 
would be of greatest value m this sphere, and he was appomted Commissioner 
of the Red Cross for the south-eastern district of Scotland This was a much 
more difficult position than an ordmary army command Among other duties 
there fell to hun the orgamsation and supervision of the numerous Red Cross 
convalescent homes, many of which were large mansions generously offered by 
their owners, and he was very successful m meeting the wishes of the owners 
where possible and in shoivmg firmness where essential, without givmg offence 
For his services he was appointed C B E in 1918 and K B E m 1920, and he 
retired from the Territorial Army with the rank of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir David was an example of the best type of surgical specialist, an excellent 
general surgeon wth special mterest m one branch of surgery In his case this 
was urology, m which, encouraged m his earlier years by Professor Chiene, 
he was one of the pioneers in Edmburgh and an accepted authority, and this 
was recogmsed abroad by his election to the French Association of Urology 
Among his other honours he was President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
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of Edinburgh from 1921 to 1923, and was its semor resident Fellow at the time 
of his death He had been examiner m surgery and climcal surgery for the 
Umversity of Aberdeen, was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the City of Edmburgh, 
and in 1930 the Umversity of Edmburgh conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL D He contnbuted many articles on surgical subjects to medical 
journals 

Sir David was a successful teacher m his systematic class m the School of 
Medicme and chmcally m the Royal Infirmary, where he always had a large 
class He was clear and definite m his teaching, kindly to patients, possessed 
the valuable gift of a retentive memory for names and faces, and was popular 
with colleagues, students and patients He was a good administrator, for he 
had a logical mind which led him to definite, often dogmatic, decisions He 
would always listen closely and courteously to opposmg arguments, but it was 
not easy to persuade him to change an opinion to which his logical thought 
had led him 

Sir David married a daughter of the late Sir Thomas Clouston, the emment 
speciahst in mental diseases, by whom he is survived Lady Wallace, like her 
husband, is an excellent admmistrator, especially well known m relation to the 
Victoria League and the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, and m 1946 
she received the honour of C B E He is also survived by his two sons, neither 
of whom has followed the medical profession 

Sir David Wallace had outlived almost all his actual contemporaries, and 
during the last few years failing health had withdrawn him from most of his 
surgical interests, but he had intimate friendships with many men younger 
than himself, to whom his death is a real personal grief 



NOTE 


At a Quarterly Meetmg of the College held on Tuesday, 6th May 1952, 
the President, Dr W A Alexander, in the Chair, the 
*siaans following were elected Fellows of the College —Ronald 

of Edinburgh Foote Robertson, M b edin , John Taylor Randolph 

Russell, M D , EDIN 

The following were elected Members of the College —Gostha Bihari 
Sinha, M B CALC , Sunder Balse, m b bomb , Sanatkumar Hiralal Shah, 
M B BOMB , Graham Francis Hall, m b n z , Michael John Bailey, m b 
CAPE TOWN , Sutcliffe Ruttle, m d belf , Deb Prasanna Basu, m b calc , 
Bal Sitaram Kulkarm, m b osmania , Neol Myddleton Mann, m d can tab , 
Douglas Telfer Kay, m b edin , Oliver Gordon Jones, m d Leeds , Walter 
BoUiger, m b Sydney , Andrew Macfarlane, m b edin , Nathaniel Kemsley 
Pern, M b witwatersrand , William Ian Forsythe, m d belf , William 
Dawson Hamilton Conacher, m b glasg , Anilkant Dulerai Desai, m b 
BOMB , Zahur Hussam Nurullah Kadri, m d bomb , Shanti Narain Mathur, 
M B osmania , Robert Arthur Kershaw, m b manc , Bermeshwer Prasad, 
M B PATNA , George Stewart Kilpatrick, M b edin , Roger John Connolly, 
M B SYDNEY , Kenneth Lamonte Stuart, M B belf , John Alexander McLeod, 
M B OTAGO , Balbir Singh Khaira, m b calc 


NEW BOOKS 

Psychosomatic Gynecology By William S Kroger, m d , and S Ch^veles Freed, 
MD Pp xvu+503 London W B Saunders 1951 Price 40s 

This volume stresses the importance of emotional factors in the etiology of obstet¬ 
rical and gynaecological disorders, and indicates how the individual’s personality 
may be assessed and treated From an extensive bibliography, ranging mostly 
over the last thirty years, the authors have collected many varying viewpoints To 
these they have added their personal opinions and supported them by illustrative 
case histones 

The authors are aware of the controversial and often speculative nature of some 
of the matenal presented, and constantly admit that the psychiatric approach is 
limited by such incompleteness of fundamental knowledge Yet the practical 
importance of this subject is recognised, and in this volume will be found an interesting 
attempt to define the present stage of its development and therapeutic value 

The reviewer feels that making each chapter an essay, complete in itself, has 
resulted in tedious repetition A more closely knit presentation and condensation 
would enhance another edition 

Fellovjshtp Examination Papers, 1947-1951, For the Diplomas of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh Pp 50 Edinburgh E 5 . S Livingstone 1951 
Price 5s 6d net 

Racing enthusiasts, football pool addicts, and examination candidates study 
form This is the “ form book ” for the Fellouship Aspirants should find it useful 
but should always beware of the dark horse 
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The Diagnosis and Treatment of Intrathoracic New Growths By Maurice 
Davidson, m 4 , d m , b ch (oxon ), f r c p Pp vi+ 260, with 170 illustrations 
London Oxford University Press 1951 Price 42s net 

In this book Dr Maurice Davidson writes in a readable and pleasant way about 
intrathoracic new growths, illustrating his subject by extensive case histones and 
numerous radiographs The book suffers from two misfortunes It apparently 
went to press too late to include any mention of the recent British and American work 
demonstrating the association between heavy tobacco-smoking and carcinoma of 
the bronchus Again, probably owing to delay in publication, the international 
nomenclature of the bronchi, which has been recently agreed, has had to be included 
only as an appended table The diagram of the normal bronchi, shown m Fig i, 
IS presumably a tracing of a bronchogram and gives the mistaken impression that 
there are lateral communications between the bronchi this should be altered in 
later editions The chapter by Professor Smithers on radiotherapy is excellent but 
might with advantage have been twice as long , that by Mr O S Tubbs on operative 
treatment is an admirable summary, reflecting a wide personal experience and 
containing much of interest to the physician 

Hygiene, Infectious Diseases and Dietetics By DENNIS H Geffen, M D , D P H , 
and Susan Tracy, mrcs, lrcp, dph Pp viii-l-276 London 
Longmans, Green <1 Co 1951 Price 9s 6d net 

Two London teachers have written this book to cover the syllabus laid down 
for student nurses by the General Nursing Council The authors hope that it will 
also be useful to students of social welfare These aims are fulfilled well, and doctors 
called upon to lecture to nurses on these subjects will also find it valuable The book 
covers practical problems which arise in Great Britain, but will be of little use to 
nurses in the tropics 

Summary of Legislation and Directory of Organisations for the Care of the Physically 
Handicapped Compiled by the Central Council for the Care of Cripples 
Pp xiii-fi39 London Heinemann 1951 Price ss 6d net 

The title is sufficiently comprehensive to make the book attractive to those who 
seek guidance on that subject and they will not be disappointed The explanatory 
notes on the various Acts and organisations are concise and well written 

Surgical Practice of the Lahey Clinic By Members of the Staff of Lahey Clinic, 
Boston Pp xiv-p 1014, with 784 illustrations on 509 figures London W B 
Saunders 1951 Price 75s 

This volume presents the practice of the Lahey Clinic, and while it is not intended 
to cover the w hole field of surgery, the extensive practice of the Clinic provides material 
for a considerable number of its aspects Naturally the treatment of thyroid disease 
has a large place, and the remainder of the book deals with the surgery of the 
oesophagus, lungs and heart, the stomach and duodenum , the small intestine, 
colon, sigmoid and rectum , the biliary tract, the spleen, adrenal gland and pancreas , 
the breast, the pelvis , the bones and joints , the brain, spinal cord and nerves, 
and anaesthesia Dr Lahey points out in his introduction that many of the operative 
procedures have become standardised, and that he finds this useful both in the 
training of young surgeons and in the care of the patient Whether the principle 
be accepted or not, the book contains the fruits of a large experience which has been 
dealt with bv Dr Lahey and his colleagues in an exceedingly thoughtful manner 
Some of the letterpress and some of the illustrations are repeated more than once 
from paper to paper (which should be unnecessary for standardised techniques), 
but this criticism apart, the \olume will well repay perusal by even experienced 
surgeons whether or not they agree with the views and the procedures it describes 



NEW EDITIONS 


Treatment by Mantpulatian By H jACkSON Burrows, MD, Frcs, FRAcs, 
and \V D COLTART, ll B , F R C S Second Edition Pp 8o, with 29 illustra 
tions London Eyre and Spottiswoode 1951 Price 12s 6d net 

Manipulation forms a small but important part of orthopedic treatment This 
IS a small book in true perspective, not seeking like some to over emphasise its subject 
Indications, hazards and methods are clearly described, but it is impossible to 
teach technique by printed word or still photograph For all its clarity this book 
does not achieve the impossible 

Applied Pharmacology By A J Clark Eighth Edition, revised by A^DREw 
WiLSOL', MB, PHB, FRFPS, and H O SCHILB, M B , PH B , D SC Pp 
X11+691, With 120 illustrations London J d. A Churchill 1952 Price 

37s 6d net 

Ten years have passed since A J Clark’s death a year after the publication of 
the seventh edition of his well-known textbook In view of the enormous advances 
in the subject m the interval the authors have had to revise the book completely and 
add new chapters The fundamental character of the book has been maintained, 
and, as before, pharmacology is presented on a solid foundation of physiology and 
pathology The only real change is the exclusive use of the metnc system in the 
dosage of all preparations The authors are to be congratulated on maintaining the 
high standard of former editions, and the new “ Clark ” should prove as popular 
with students and practitioners alike as the original 

Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear By I SiMSON Hall, MB,CHB,frcpe, 
FRCSE Fifth Edition Pp xii-1-463, with 8 coloured plates and 82 illus¬ 
trations Edinburgh E & S Livingstone 1952 Price i8s net 

The early appearance of a further edition of this textbook is an indication of its 
well-merited popularity Designed for the practitioner and student, its general 
features and size are unchanged It has been brought thoroughly up to date, notably 
on the subjects of the physiology of the nose, the employment of antibiotics in acute 
otitis media and the treatment of Meniere’s disease A special section is devoted 
to the use of the antibiotics The insertion of alternative metric dosage in the formulas 
IS a useful addition The price of this edition has increased only by 3s and it continues 
to be an admirable volume 

A Synopsis of Hygiene (Jameson and Parkinson) By L Roberts, M D , M R C P , 
D p H , with the assistance of Kathleen M Shaw, m b e Tenth Edition 
Pp viii-fSqi London J &. A Churchill 1952 Price 42s net 

This “ synopsis ” first appeared thirty two years ago and rapidly established 
Itself as a standard textbook for D P H students and a reference work for the 
M 0 H’s ofiice On Brigadier Parkinson’s retirement, Dr Roberts, the M O H 
of Sheffield takes over the editorship, assisted by Kathleen Shaw of the London 
School of Hygiene and Topical Medicine The scope and style of the book remains 
essentially unchanged, and the new edition is a workmanlike mixture of the old 
hygiene and the new social science and legislation that go to make modem public 
health This edition presents an up to date account of public health practice m 
England to day The account of the great work ot the World Health Organisation 
IS, however, crammed into less than two pages Could the next edition ha\ e a more 
imaginative account of W H O’s aims and achievements > 
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Warwick and Tunsiall’s First Aid to the Injured and Sick Edited by A P 
Gorham, mv, mrcs, lrcp, da Nineteenth Edition Pp 278, with 
288 figures Bristol John Wright Sons 1952 Price 6s 6d 

Dr Gorham has brought this old established guide up to date in accordance with 
modern practice The first eighty pages are devoted to an elementary account of 
anatomy and physiology essential for the first aider, and the remainder deals with 
various aspects of the subject, wounds, hmmorrhage, fractures, asphyxia, poisoning, 
unconsciousness and so forth Descriptive details are more elaborate than m the 
average book of this sort and the copious illustrations are helpful and entirely adequate 
One of the best manuals of its kind 
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ACUTE APPENDICITIS 

By I E W GILMOUR, FRCSE.andA G R LOWDON, 

QBE,FRCSE 

{From t]ie Department of Surgery, University of Edinburgh) 

Recent articles on appendicitis have drawn attention to the improve¬ 
ment in the last ten to fifteen years in the figures for morbidity and for 
mortality In a review of 1265 cases treated in the Presbyterian 
Hospital of New York in the five-year period 1944-48, Schullmger 
(1950) reported a mortality of o 94 per cent, compared with a mortality 
of 3 18 per cent in the whole period 1916-49 Cotter and Gebbie 
(1948) quote figures from Christchurch Hospital, New Zealand, m 
which, from 1942-47, 2489 cases of appendicitis were treated with a 
mortality of o 76 per cent , in the years 1937-42, a series of 2122 cases 
from the same hospital showed a mortality of i 7 per cent Wakeley 
and Childs (1950) reported 217 appendicectomies performed without a 
death from February 1947 to August 1949 , their article is prefaced 
by information procured by the Registrar-General for England and 
Wales, which confirms the fall m mortality in recent years 

Many factors are responsible for this improvement, earlier 
diagnosis, the introduction of chemotherapeutic drugs, improved 
anaesthesia and the more liberal use of intravenous fluids have all 
contributed towards the reduction in mortality This review is an 
attempt to assess the relative values of these factors, and to find out 
how further improvement may be obtained, by comparing the results 
in two series of cases of acute appendicitis treated in the Royal Infirmary 
of Edinburgh during the two periods 1930-31 and 1948-50 respectively 

Selection of Cases 

The years 1930-31 and 1948-50 were chosen for this comparison 
because the advantages of modern anaesthesia, intravenous therapy 
and antibiotic drugs became established m the intervening period 
The cases in 1930-31 were taken from the wards of Sir David Wilkie 
and Sir John Fraser, and the cases in 1948-50 were taken from the 
same wards under the charge of Sir J ames Learmonth 

The case records of all patients diagnosed as having appendicitis 
or treated by appendicectomy were reviewed and care was taken to 
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eliminate from both series all cases in which the diagnosis of acute 
appendicitis was not adequately established by operative findings or 
clinical progress the results of this selection are of incidental interest 
as evidence of changing surgical opinions and practice 

Series A 1930-31 —From all the cases diagnosed as appendicitis 
in these years a small number of patients under twelve years of age 
was excluded because in the second period all such patients were 
admitted to the Royal Hospital for Sick Children The total number 
of cases reviewed was 745 , 170 of these were interval appendicectomies 
or cases of “ chronic appendicitis,” and 40, diagnosed as acute 
appendicitis, had a normal appendix at operation The remaining 
535 were accepted as cases of acute appendicitis 

Series B 1948-50—Consecutive cases from the beginning of 1948 
were examined and selected in the same way until an equal total of 
cases of acute appendicitis was reached , thus all cases in 1948, 1949 
and about nine months of 1950 were reviewed The smaller number 
of cases m these later years is probably accounted for by the fact 
that more emergency surgery is being carried out in the peripheral 
hospitals m the city and surrounding district The total number of 
cases was 681 Of these, 30 were interval or ” chronic ” cases and 
in 116 the appendix was normal the remaining 535 were accepted 
as cases of acute appendicitis 

The change in numbers of chronic and normal appendices is of 
interest The smaller number of cases of ” chronic appendicitis ” in 
the later period is explained by the present reluctance to make this 
diagnosis The increase in the numbers of “ normal ” appendices 
removed is due to the more frequent recognition at operation of 
non-specific mesenteric adenitis 

Further analysis is confined to the 535 acute cases in each period 
In both series the operations were performed by a number of different 
surgeons who were, with few exceptions, of the registrar grade 

Analysis of Cases and Results 

The mortality in Series A was 4 9 per cent, in Series B i i per 
cent 

Classification —For simplicity, four types of acute appendicitis 
have been distinguished — 

(1) Simple acute appendix inflamed, but not perforated 

(2) Perforated, with local peritonitis early localised peritoneal 

involvement 

(3) Perforated with general peritonitis inflammation spreading 

or generalised in the peritoneal cavity 

(4) Abscess localised intrapentoneal collection of pus from an 

appendicular lesion 

An analysis of the total numbers and mortality rate in each type 
of appendicitis is given in Table I 
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The numbers for each type of appendicitis show a striking similarity 
Comparison of the two series shows that the mortality has been reduced 
in all types of appendicitis, most strikingly in cases of abscess, and that 
m Series B fatal cases were confined to the group with perforated 
appendices 

TABLE I 


Acute Appendicitis Classification and Mortality 


Type of Appendicitis 

Series A 2930 32 

Series B 2948 50 

Total 

Deaths 

Per cent 
Mortality 

Total 

Deaths 

Per cent 
Mortality 

Simple acute 

392 

4 

1 0 

403 

0 

0 

Perforated local pentomtis 

88 

4 

45 

76 

2 

2 6 

Perforated general pentomtis 

36 

13 

361 

35 

4 

II 4 

Abscess 

19 

5 

263 

21 

0 

0 

Total 

535 

26 

4 9 

535 

6 

1 1 


Age tit Relatton to Mortality —The distribution of cases in age 
groups by decades is shown m Table II The number of patients 
under forty years of age was 440 (82 2 per cent) in Senes A, and 429 
(80 2 per cent) in Series B 

TABLE II 


Age Distribution and Mortality 


Age m Years 

Series A 1930 31 

Series B 1948 30 

Total 

Deaths 

Total 

Deaths 

12 19 

195 

5 

203 


20 29 

167 

6 

135 

I 

30 39 

78 

2 

91 


40-49 

40 

3 

43 


50 59 

30 

5 1 

39 

2 

60 69 

24 

5 

13 


70 79 

I 


II 

2 

Totals 

535 

26 

535 

6 


In both series the mortality was higher in the older age groups 
The mortality in patients over forty years of age was 12 4 per cent 
m Series A and 4 7 per cent in Series B In patients under forty 
years of age the mortality was 3 4 per cent in Series A and o 2 per 
cent in Series B 

Sex til Relation to Mortality —In both series there were more 
males than females Table III shows that in both series the incidence 
of perforation and the mortality were higher in males 

Duration of Illness before Admission in Relation to Moitabty — 
Comparison of the two series m respect of duration of illness before 
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admission to hospital shows that there has been no important change 
(Table IV) 

TABLE III 


Sex Distribution, Incidence of Perforation and Mortality 



Series A 1930 31 

Series B 1948 50 

Sex 

Total 

Perforated 

Deaths 

Total 

Perforated 

Deaths 






Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Males 

291 

81 

27 8 

13 

45 

280 

S3 

29 6 

4 

14 

Females 

244 

62 

25 4 

9 

3 7 

25s 

49 

19 2 

2 

08 


TABLE IV 

The Relation of Mortality to Duration of Illness before Admission 


Series A 1930 31 

Series B 1948 50 

Number 


Number 




Number 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Number 



of Days 
before 

of 

Cases 

with 

Perforated 

Deaths 

Per cent 
Mortality 

of Da>s 
before 

with 

Perforated 

Deaths 

Per cent 
Mortality 

Admission 

Appendix 



\dmission 

Appendix 


1 

2 

300 

96 

36 

36 


fl 

3 3 

1 

2 

300 

104 

36 

42 

■ 

B 

3 

45 

17 




3 

53 

25 



4 

25 

18 


■ 

93 

4 

25 

II 



Over 4 

69 

36 

1 

Over 4 

53 

iS 

■■ 

bI 

Total 

535 

143 

26 

4 9 

Total 

535 

132 

6 

■ 


The principal interest of this comparison appears to he in the 
numbers of late cases with perforation on admission The number of 
patients with perforation of the appendix and a history of four or more 
days’ illness was 54 in Series A and 29 in Series B This is a significant 
difference and might indicate that perforation is occurring earlier, 
but more probably shows that practitioners are recognising the 
development of peritonitis sooner 

It is noteworthy that perforation of the appendix occurred within 
the first twenty-four hours in 36 (6 7 per cent) cases in Series A and 
in an identical number in Series B , of these 9 (i 7 per cent ) in Series A 
and 14 (2 6 per cent) in Series B had general peritonitis 

In both series the mortality rises with delay in admission to 
hospital 

Treatment 

The following aspects of the management of the cases under review 
merit consideration the effect of purgation before admission to 
hospital, and changes in the methods of treatment employed with 
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particular reference to drainage, chemotherapy, intravenous infusion, 
gastric aspiration, the management of abscess, and anaesthesia 

Catharsis —Of the 1070 patients in the review, 99 had taken 
purgatives Of these, 49 (49 5 per cent) had perforated appendices 
Of the remaining 971 patients, 226 (23 3 per cent) were admitted 
with perforated appendices 

The estimate of the number of patients taking purgatives is based 
on the case records The total is therefore the accountable minimum 
and it IS probable that in both series there were unrecorded cases of 
purgation 

Drainage —The most striking change in technique is the recent 
tendency to omit peritoneal drainage when the appendix is perforated 
In Senes A the peritoneum was drained m all cases of perforated 
appendix In Series B the practice was not uniform six cases of 
abscess resolved under conservative treatment, in the remaining 
126 cases with perforated appendix the peritoneum was drained in 75, 
the wound alone was drained in 32, and in 19 the wound was closed 
without drainage 

The results of peritoneal drainage, wound drainage and non- 
dramage may be estimated by comparing the incidence of wound 
infection and residual intrapentoneal abscess m the two series 
“ Wound infection ” is taken to include all cases where healing was 
delayed by prolonged discharge, abscess formation or disruption of 
the wound The use of chemotherapeutic drugs in 92 per cent of 
cases of perforated appendix in Series B complicates the interpretation 
of the results In addition, the total figures are dependent upon 
the accuracy of the case notes the number of wound infections recorded 
IS probably too small, particularly in respect of Series A in which the 
notes are less detailed than in Series B 

The incidence of wound infection in cases of perforated appendicitis 
was smaller in Series B than in Series A (Table V) 

In Series B peritoneal drainage and wound drainage gave the 
same proportion of infected wounds but the incidence of delay in 
wound-healing was higher when the wound was closed without any 
drainage 

The wound was left open after suture of the peritoneum in 28 
cases in Series A and in 18 in Senes B Secondary closure of these 
wounds was followed by uninterrupted healing in lo (36 per cent) 
in Series A and m 14 (78 per cent) in Series B The higher proportion 
of successful delayed sutures in Senes B is doubtless ascnbable largely 
to chemotherapy (all these patients received antibiotics and some also 
sulphonamides) but the outcome may have been influenced also by 
the omission of drainage of the peritoneal cavity in most of the cases 
in the later senes 

There is no important difference in the numbers of residual intra- 
peritoneal abscesses in the tivo series, there being nine in Series A 
and seven in Series B In the latter series there were 126 cases of 
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perforated appendicitis treated by operation , in the 75 cases with 
mtrapentoneal drainage there were three cases of residual abscess , 
in the 51 cases in which the peritoneal cavity was not drained there 

TABLE V 


Draitiage of Wounds and InctdeiKe of Wound Infecti 07 i tn Cases of 
Perforated Afpe 7 idicihs 



Series A 

1930 31 




143 Cases of Perforated Appendicitis 




Number of Cases 

Percent of Total 

Number with 
Wound Infection 

Per cent. 

Peritoneal cavity drained 

143 

100 

66 

46 2 


Series B 1948 50 



126 * Cases of Perforated Appendicitis 




Number of Cases 

Per cent of Total 

Number with 
Wound Infection 

Per cent 

Peritoneal cavity drained 

75 

59 5 

26 


Wound drained 

32 

25 4 

II 


No drainage 

19 

15 I 

8 


Total 

126* 

100 0 

45 

35 7 


* Excludes 6 cases of appendix abscess treated conservatively 


were four cases of residual abscess All the cases of residual abscess 
in Series B occurred in patients who had received penicillin in full 
doses in the immediate post-operative period 

Cheviotherapy —In Series B, 43 2 per cent of all cases were given 
chemotherapeutic drugs Analysis of the numbers and dosage in 
each type of appendicitis is given in Table VI Of the patients receiving 

TABLE VI 
Series B 1945-50 

Nu77tber of Cases Recetvmg Che 77 iotherapy a 7 id Average Dose in Each 

Type of Appe 7 idicitis 


Type of Appendicitis 

Number 
of Cases 

Number 

Receiving 

Chemotherapy 

Per cent 
of Total 

Penicillin 
Average 
Total Dose 
mega 

Sulpha 
Average 
Total Dose 
g 

Streptomycin 
Average Total 
Dose g 

Simple acute 

403 

117 

29 0 

2 6 

32 0 

3 9 

Perforated— 







Local pentomtis 

76 

58 

763 

4 2 

16 0 

40 

General pentomtis 

35 

35 

100 0 

6 2 

25 0 

92 

Abscess 

21 

21 

100 0 

40 

30 0 

14 0 

All cases 

535 

231 

43 2 

43 

258 

78 


chemotherapy, 95 6 per cent were given penicillin alone or penicillin 
with sulpha drugs Streptomycin was given to 14 patients , alone 
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in nine, with penicillin in four and with penicillin and aureomycin 
in one 

In 23 cases penicillin or sulphonamide powder was dusted into 
the wound or peritoneal cavity 

In perforated appendicitis the usual dose of penicillin was 100,000 
units four-hourly for eight days 

Intravenous Infusions —The notable changes in the use of intra¬ 
venous infusions in Series B as compared with Series A are — 

(1) Infusions were given more frequently in the later period, 
seven patients m Series A and 33 in Series B received intravenous 
infusions All these patients had perforation of the appendix except 
two with simple acute appendicitis m Series B who received intravenous 
therapy to treat specific complications (mechanical obstruction and 
ileus associated with pregnancy) 

(2) Infusions were given earlier in the later period , in Series A 
2 out of 7, and in Series B 26 out of 33, received intravenous infusions 
in the immediate post-operative period 

(3) Blood was used more liberally in the later period , it was given 
to 3 cases in Series A and to 20 in Series B In the former, one pint 
was given to each of 3 patients on the second, fourth and twenty-ninth 
days respectively In the first two instances it was given to combat 
a deterioration in condition following drainage of a pelvic abscess, 
and in the third it was given to a patient with empyema which developed 
after appendicectomy for general peritonitis 

In Series B, of the 20 patients who received blood, 16 (ii general 
peritonitis, 2 local peritonitis, 3 abscess) were given the blood 
immediately after operation Eight were given one pint and eight 
two pints Of the remaining 4 cases, one was given blood for secondary 
haemorrhage, one for mechanical obstruction and two for ileus 

(4) Subcutaneous and rectal administration of fluid was not 
employed in Series B , in Series A, subcutaneous and rectal infusions 
were given to 8 and 2 patients respectively, in addition to the 7 patients 
who received intravenous infusions 

Gastric and Intestinal Aspiration —Post-operative gastric or 
intestinal aspiration was not employed in Series A In Series B, 
gastric aspiration was employed in 13 cases , and in one case intestinal 
suction with a Miller-Abbott tube was used successfully to treat 
mechanical obstruction due to pelvic abscess developing on the seventh 
day after removal of a perforated appendix with local peritonitis 

Post-operative gastric aspiration was instituted m 7 of the 13 cases 
(6 general peritonitis, one regional ileitis with associated acute 
appendicitis) as a prophylactic measure in anticipation of paralytic 
ileus Six of these patients made an uneventful recovery one died 
and was found at autopsy to have a carcinoma of the tail of the pancreas 
with extensive metastases in the liver Six patients had gastric aspira¬ 
tion as part of the treatment of complications (two mechanical 
obstruction, four ileus) and of these two died, both from paralytic ileus 
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In all but two of the 14 cases intravenous therapy was combined 
with gastric aspiration 

Treatment of Abscess —There were 19 cases of abscess m Series A 
and of these five died , out of 21 in Series B there were no deaths 

Sixteen of the 19 cases of abscess in Senes A were treated by 
operation on the day of admission The peritoneum was drained in 
each case In 3 cases appendicectomy was also performed , it is 
notable that in two of these there was technical difficulty in removing 
the appendix and that both these patients subsequently died of com¬ 
plications In 3 patients operation was delayed owing to doubt about 
the diagnosis until the fourth, eighth and tenth days respectively 
Two of these patients died The fifth death was due to inhalation of 
vomitus during anaesthesia 

Of the 21 cases of abscess in Series B, 13 were treated by operation 
on the day of admission and 8 were treated conservatively Of the 13 
treated by immediate operation, one had the abscess drained per 
rectum and the others were drained through abdominal incisions 
made over the mass In 7 cases the appendix was removed at the 
time of drainage 

In two of the 8 cases treated conservatively, the abscesses failed to 
resolve and were later drained on the sixth and tenth days respectively 
after admission In the remaining six the abscess resolved and the 
patients were discharged from hospital to return later for interval 
appendicectomy 

AncBSthesta —Comparison between the anaesthetic agents used in 
the two series shows that, in general, ether and chloroform have given 
place to pentothal and cyclopropane There has undoubtedly been a 
greatly improved standard of anaesthesia which has made the surgeon’s 
task easier Respiratory complications have been slightly reduced 
In Series A one patient died under anaesthesia, this death was 
attributed to inspiration of vomitus in a case of ileus , failure to aspirate 
the stomach pre-operatively was an important contributory factor 

Length of Stay in Hospital 

The average length of stay m hospital for all cases has been reduced 
from 20 3 to 13 8 days The reduction is greatest in cases of perforated 
appendix with local peritonitis and in those with abscess, but it is 
also materially reduced in simple acute and general peritonitis cases 
(Table VII) 

This cannot be attributed wholly to improved methods of treatment 
The number of beds in convalescent homes has been greatly increased 
since 1931 and many more patients who would otherwise have remained 
in the Royal Infirmary were transferred for convalescence before 
being sent home None the less, the shorter stay in hospital is also 
related to a reduced number of post-operative complications m 
Senes B 
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Complications 

Wound infection and residual intrapentoneal abscess have already- 
been discussed in relation to drainage of perforated appendices 

Respiratory complications more severe than mild bronchitis occurred 
m 2$ patients in Series A and in 14 in Series B The figures are too 


TABLE VII 

Length of Stay tn Hospital 


Type of Appendicitis 

Series A 1930 31 
Days A\crage 

Series B 1948 50 
Days Average 

Simple acute 

119 


Perforated— 



Local peritonitis 

20 2 


General peritonitis 

21 8 

15 7 

Abscess 

27 3 

19 3 

All cases 

20 3 

13 S 


small to be significant and the limitations of the available records must 
be emphasised Nevertheless, respiratory complications did not have 
an important bearing on the mortality in either series Of the deaths 
directly attributable to pulmonary conditions, there -were in Series A 
one fatal case of bronchopneumonia and one case of terminal empyema , 
in Series B, one patient, admitted with severe bilateral pulmonary 
tuberculosis, died from the pulmonary infection on the sixteenth 
post-operative day 

There were no fatal cases of pulmonary embolus In Series A 
two cases are recorded in which sudden pain in the chest occurred 
with fever and a friction rub pulmonary embolus was not confirmed 
In Series B, 6 cases received anticoagulants , all these had pain and 
swelling in the calf and in two there were also mild pulmonary signs 

Paralytic ileus developed in 19 patients in Series A and of these 
16 died , in Series B, 5 patients had established ileus and of these 
2 died Thus the incidence and mortality of this complication have 
been materially reduced Of the 16 patients in Senes A who died 
with ileus 11 had uncontrolled peritonitis, but in 5 the ileus was not 
associated with severe peritonitis and appeared to be the principal 
cause of death In Series B both the fatal cases had ileus without 
severe peritonitis The treatment of ileus in Series A consisted of 
pituitrin, purgatives and repeated enemata Enterostomy was per¬ 
formed in 7 patients and all died Nine received intravenous, sub¬ 
cutaneous or rectal salines, but the infusions were small in amount 
and haphazard in their administration In Series B ileus was treated 
by gastric aspiration and intravenous infusions together with the 
chemotherapy which had been given to all these patients from the 
immediate post-operative period 
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Discussion 

The recent reduction in mortality and morbidity in acute appendicitis 
IS confirmed in this series 

The factor of earlier diagnosis and treatment in hospital has been 
stressed by other writers, particularly in the United States of America 
Slattery et al (1950) found that a greater number of patients were 
presenting themselves in the early stage of the disease Darling and 
Mclver (1950) and Tashiro and Zinniger (1946) also lay emphasis 
on this factor In our series ft appears, as has been noted, that there 
has been less delay in referring to hospital patients with peritonitis, 
but that there is still room for improvement is evident from the fact 
that the proportion of patients with peritonitis is not much less in 
the later series It is significant that in Series B all the deaths occurred 
in patients in whom the appendix had perforated before operation 
The importance of early diagnosis and early treatment is thus again 
emphasised 

There are, however, a proportion of patients who are found to have 
general peritonitis when admitted on the first day of illness In 
Moloney’s series (1950) the figure was 5 per cent In this series the 
figures are somewhat lower i 7 per cent in Series A and 2 6 per cent 
in Series B 

The importance of catharsis in producing perforation is widely 
held (Nuttall, 1947) On the other hand. Brown (1951) suggested 
that perforation is in part attributable to the delay involved in waiting 
to see the effect of purgation and not to the purgation itself In this 
series, the higher incidence of perforation in patients who were recorded 
as having taken purgatives confirms the belief that avoidance of 
purgation in doubtful cases of appendicitis would reduce the numbers 
of perforated appendices 

With regard to operating technique, the main point of interest 
lies in the question of changing practice in drainage, particularly the 
omission of peritoneal drainage in some cases of perforated appendix 
m the later series It is unfortunate that no definite conclusion about 
the effect of omitting peritoneal drainage can be drawn from our 
results Among the patients with peritonitis receiving chemotherapy 
the incidence of residual abscess has been slightly higher in those in 
whom the peritoneum was not drained 

The practice of leaving the wound widely open, as advocated by 
Wilkie (1931), has given good results in Series B The choice of this 
technique was probably determined partly by the views of the surgeon, 
but was confined to cases where the infective contamination of the 
wound layers occurred It appears that in these circumstances a 
closed peritoneum and an open wound with the help of chemotherapy 
give a good prospect of rapid healing after delayed closure 

Comparison of the two series in respect of the incidence of residual 
intrapentoneal abscess shows that there has been no significant reduction 
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of this complication While this is at first sight disappointing in view 
of the benefits expected from chemotherapy, it is doubtless explained 
by the fact that some of the patients whose lives have been saved by 
chemotherapy have in the course of recovery developed a “ localisation 
abscess " 

The reduced incidence and mortality of persistent ileus in the later 
senes is one of the striking features of the comparison The reduced 
incidence must be attributed largely to chemotherapy, though the use 
of intravenous fluids and gastric suction may have contributed to the 
reduction in mortality One of the recent patients with severe ileus 
appeared to benefit from the administration of potassium intravenously , 
perhaps growing appreciation of the dangers of potassium deficiency 
will lead to further improvement in the results of treatment of ileus 
The importance of restoration of depleted blood volume in cases 
of general peritonitis has been emphasised by Theron and Wilson 
(1949) In Series B, one to two pints of blood were given to each of 
16 cases of general peritonitis in the immediate post-operative period, 
and clinical impressions from this small number of cases suggest that 
blood transfusion m the early stage of the post-operative period is of 
great value 

In the treatment of abscess, there is no evidence for or against the 
value of expectant treatment The influence of chemotherapy m 
controlling infection is again the one single important factor which 
distinguishes the treatment in the two senes, and to it the credit must 
be given for the striking reduction of mortality in cases of appendix 
abscess 

Some satisfaction that the mortality of acute appendicitis has been 
materially reduced in the last twenty years is fully justified, but there 
IS no excuse for complacency It is evident that further reduction 
of the morbidity and mortality should be obtainable by earlier diagnosis, 
avoidance of purgation, improvements m the control of fluid and elec¬ 
trolyte balance, and the perfection of operating technique That the 
advent of sulphonamides and the antibiotics has been a great help 
m the treatment of the condition should be no more than a challenge 
to use these drugs, and their successors, more effectively 

There has been a tendency in the past to employ the antibiotics 
rather indiscriminately The prophylactic administration of chemo¬ 
therapy in cases of simple acute appendicitis, for example, is probably 
undesirable In Senes B of our cases 117 patients with simple 
appendicitis received penicillin or sulphonamides, and in only 18 of 
these were the drugs given to treat specific complications In at least 
one case an unexplained post-operative fever abated only after penicillin 
was stopped Pulaski (1948) has expressed concern about the 
injudicious use of antibiotics and states, “ There is a general tendency 
to institute chemotherapy or antibiotic therapy without regard to the 
fundamental principle of surgical management ” 

On the other hand, when infection has passed through the appendix 
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wall to involve the peritoneum, chemotherapy should be immediate 
and adequate The difficulty arises that this treatment must be 
started before infecting organisms have been identified and their 
sensitivities determined Theoretically penicillin is not ideal because 
many of the organisms are relatively insensitive to it, but clinical 
experience (such as the series we have reported) and experimental 
evidence (Fauley et al , 1944) leave no doubt that it is of value 

In bacteriological cultures from 65 of the cases with peritonitis in 
our series, 50 per cent of the organisms identified were Escherichia coli 
and 25 per cent were streptococci about half of which were enterococci 
Thus over 60 per cent of the organisms were relatively insensitive to 
penicillin It has been suggested by Crile (1946) and other workers 
that although E coli organisms predominate in mixed peritoneal 
infections the chief offenders are the gram-positive cocci It may be 
presumed that the value of penicillin depends mainly on its effect on 
bacteria which are fully sensitive to the drug None the less, higher 
concentrations of penicillin are likely to bring increasing numbers of 
the relatively insensitive organisms under control, and when penicillin 
IS used in these cases it should be given in large doses 

Streptomycin was used in a few of our cases, usually in combination 
with penicillin , while the clinical impression was favourable the 
numbers are too small to provide evidence Work by Bloemers and 
Kempf (1950) has suggested that penicillin and streptomycin used 
together may have additive effect in controlling experimental E coli 
peritoneal infections in mice It seems probable that streptomycin 
should at present be employed along with penicillin in the immediate 
treatment of cases with peritonitis When the sensitivities of the 
infecting organisms have been determined the treatment can be altered 
if necessary The tendency for organisms to become resistant to 
streptomycin is well known , the initial dose should be adequate to 
eliminate any sensitive organisms rapidly and it is probably useless 
to continue streptomycin therapy for more than two or three days 
It has been our practice to give a first injection of i g of streptomycin 
followed by i g every eight hours, but even larger doses for a short 
period might be profitable 

Antibiotics which are to be used in the immediate post-operative 
period to treat perforated appendicitis must be given parenterally and 
the newer drugs (chloramphenicol, aureomycin, terramycin) have the 
disadvantage that their administration by injection must be intravenous 
Their other advantages may, however, be shown to outweigh this 
consideration and controlled studies of their effects will be desirable 
when the preparations for injection become generally available in this 
country Some reports are already available from America Wright 
ct al (1951), in a review of 235 consecutive cases of peritonitis, consider 
that aureomycin is the antibiotic of choice Pulaski and Shaeffer 
(1951) consider that streptomycin and penicillin used together, and 
terramycin or aureomycin used singly, are effective agents 
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Summary 

One thousand and seventy cases of acute appendicitis are reviewed 
with comparison of results in the periods 1930-31 and 1948-50 The 
overall mortality has fallen from 4 9 per cent to i i per cent The 
factors responsible for this improvement are considered 

It IS concluded that further reduction of morbidity and mortality 
should be obtained by earlier diagnosis, avoidance of purgation, 
improvements in the control of fluid and electrolyte balance, the 
perfection of operating technique and progress in antibiotic therapy 
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THE EOSINOPHILE CELLS OF THE BLOOD 
A General Review * 

By R D T CAPE, B Sc, MB, Ch B , M R C P (Ed ) + 

Since the advent of the adrenocortical hormones interest has been 
considerably revitalised in the eosinophile cells of the blood It seems 
an opportune moment, therefore, to review the present state of our 
knowledge of these cells and to consider briefly the way in which 
ACTH and Cortisone are helping to clarify their function and their fate 

Origin and Morphology 

While it IS considered by some that the eosinophils may be developed 
m the tissues the general consensus of opinion is that they originate 
m the bone marrow (Samter, 1949) One notable exception is 
Duran-Jorda (1943) the basis of extremely detailed histological 

studies he has advanced the hypothesis that the eosinophile polymorphs 
are the carriers of preformed red corpuscles from the gastric and 
intestinal mucosae to haemopoietic organs He suggests a cyclical 
process m which lymphocytes develop through the stage of Paneth 
cells in the bowel mucosae to become eosinophils, and that the granules 
of eosinophils are preformed red cells which are finally extruded from 
the parent cell, which becomes once more a lymphocyte His studies 
are intriguing but so far remain completely unconfirmed, and one must 
therefore regard them with considerable reserve 

The more orthodox view states that eosinophils develop from 
myeloblasts, passing through the intermediate stages of promyelocyte, 
myelocyte and metamyelocyte, in which the eosinophile granules make 
their appearance The eosinophile metamyelocyte becomes a staff 
and then a mature eosinophil and, in common with other members 
of the granular series, these more mature forms are the most numerous 
in the bone marrow Thus there is always a good potential supply 
of the cells immediately available in case of need 

Eosinophile cells are described morphologically as having a diameter 
of 10-12 microns Their cytoplasm is filled by large, round or oval, 
pink-staining granules The cells are actively amoeboid but move 
more slowly than neutrophils According to Osgood (1937) their 
duration of life is eight to twelve days compared with two to four days 
m the case of neutrophils The fate of the eosinophils is not specifically 
known, but polymorphs are reported as becoming senile and dying in 
the blood stream , some are excreted in the saliva while most are 
probably destroyed in the reticulo-endothelial system 

* This paper was presented at a Seminar of the Metabolic Unit, The Vancouver 
General Hospital, Vancouver, B C 

+ R D T Cape, Fellow in Clinical Investigation, Metabolic Unit, The Vancouver 
General Hospital, Vancouver, B C 
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Control of Production and Release 

The regulation of production and release of leucocytes from the 
bone marrow is under the influence of four factors These are, firstly, 
chemotaxis, secondly, a leucocytosis promoting factor, thirdly, the 
spleen and fourthly, the endocrine system 

Whitby and Britton (1947) suggest that the stimulus for the produc¬ 
tion of leucocytes varies with the type of cell, but is m all cases largely 
chemotactic Thus an injection of nucleic acid or its salts will artificially 
stimulate a leucocytosis, a similar stimulus being provided under 
pathological conditions by infection with pyogenic cocci where the 
nuclein products of tissue destruction act as a definite stimulus In 
health the stimulus, they suggest, may be supplied by the nucleoprotem 
set free when senile polymorphs themselves break up and disintegrate 
Menkin (193S), Duthie and Cham (1939) and more recently Collumbme 
and Rydon (1946) have demonstrated that there is a substance, 
leucotaxine, which is produced at the site of inflammation and, acting 
by chemotaxis, draws leucocytes rapidly to the affected region 
Collumbme and Rydon (1946) showed that this substance, which may 
be a polypeptide containing tryptophane, was present m the fluid 
obtained from vesicles caused by mustard gas burns, in lung oedema 
fluid produced by phosgene and also, in vitro, by the action of pepsin 
and trypsin on blood fibrin and blood albumin One interesting 
observation was that the activity of this leucotaxine was destroyed 
by incubation with normal plasma or serum, but not incubation with 
serum from an animal in which a state of “ shock ” had been 
produced 

Menkin (1943) also described a leucocytosis-promotmg factor, a 
pseudo-globulin which, on intravenous injection, causes an increase 
m circulating leucocytes averaging 200 per cent, and hyperplasia of 
the bone marrow It has been obtained from turpentine effusions in 
dogs, and inflammatory serous effusions in man Normal serum 
yields none, but it can be demonstrated in the blood of animals suffering 
from an inflammatory process 

The role of the spleen is complex The effect of splenectomy on 
the white cells appears to be well established There is the usual 
post-operative rise in polymorphs, but this rise is greater after 
splenectomy than after any other operation and usually persists for 
some weeks Lymphocytes and monocytes appear to be particularly 
increased After some weeks eosinophils are often particularly in¬ 
creased and may comprise 10 to 12 per cent of the differential count 
This eosinophilia may last for a year or more The effects of splenec¬ 
tomy on a large number of albino rats has been described by Palmer 
ct al (1951) Following the operation the total leucocyte count 
increased approximately 100 per cent in seven days, and remained 
significantly elevated for seventy to ninety days, after which time 
there was a return to normal levels, the increase being in both neutro- 
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phile and mononuclear cells Removal of as much as 75 per cent 
of the spleen resulted in a leucocyte increase resembling in magnitude 
and duration only that of control operations When small portions 
of spleen were transplanted to other sites the response also resembled 
that which followed control operations If splenectomy was performed 
in one partner of parabiotic rats no rise occurred in the leucocyte 
count of either animal, but if both spleens were removed a persistent 
rise did take place When rats were made leucopenic by pteroyl- 
glutamic acid deficiency no rise occurred following splenectomy 
The authors claim that their results suggest a hormonal action of the 
spleen on the circulating leucocytes, which acts by controlling the rate 
of production and liberation of the cells from the bone marrow, 
although their results were not entirely conclusive There is general 
agreement that under certain conditions the spleen may destroy white 
cells but these authors’ work suggests that this may not be its only role 

The influence of endocrine factors on bone marrow is varied 
Thyroxine has been reported to stimulate it, particularly the myeloid 
series, but this is thought to be due only to its general stimulation 
of metabolism increasing the needs of the tissues for oxygen, to which 
the marrow responds Adrenalectomized rats are reported to develop 
a moderate hypochronic ansemia by Piliero et al (1950), who also point 
out that there is a rise in the percentages of the myeloid components 
including blast cells, eosinophils and young and mature neutrophilic 
elements Despite these marrow changes, however, no consistent 
trends were noted in the peripheral white cell picture with chronic 
adrenal insufficiency Quittner et al (1951) gave a massive single 
dose of Cortisone to male albino mice and a pronounced increase in 
myeloid erythroid ratio occurred in the marrow They thought that 
this change was due to an absolute increase of myeloid cells with a 
resultant increase in total cellularity The percentage of eosinophile 
cells in the marrow did not change They noted also a striking eosino- 
penia and lymphocytopenia in the blood and suggested a concept of 
blocking of the bone marrow as being responsible, or partly responsible, 
for this 

Our knowledge of the functions of eosinophils until recently has 
been no more than speculative The most satisfactory way of con- 
siderinsf it is to examine first the information available before the 
advent of the adreno-cortical hormones and then discuss what new 
light their advent has created This information can also be arbitrarily 
and similarly divided by considering first the various conditions which 
give rise to an eosinophiha, as on them the pre-corticoid knowledge 
was largely based, while the second information is intimately connected 
Avith eosinopenia 

Causes of Eosinophilia 

The normal level of eosinophils is 100 to 400 per cmm being 
approximately i to 4 per cent of the total white cells Differentials 
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of 5 per cent or over are usually accepted as an eosmophiha The 
conditions which give rise to eosmophiha are numerous and varied, 
and there are many conditions which may, on occasions, give rise to 
an eosmophiha, but do not do so consistently These various conditions 
may be grouped as follows — 

(1) Parasitic infestations these commonly and fairly consistently 
give rise to an eosmophiha which varies m degree but is usually 
around 20 per cent, examples being infestation with intestinal 
helminths of various kinds, cysticercosis, bilharzia, filariasis and others 

(2) Allergic conditions this is a large group including asthma, 
food sensitivity, hay fever, urticaria and other allergic states The 
count may be as high as 10 to 60 per cent In addition anti-bactenal 
immunisation is believed always to be associated with some degree 
of eosmophiha, and it has been suggested that if the cells disappear 
from the blood between injections, treatment should be suspended 
until their return In the tuberculin reaction, and injections of foreign 
protein a tissue eosmophiha may be found at the site of injection, 
and in angioneurotic mdema the rise m eosinophile cells may be 
pronounced 

(3) Skin diseases any infective or irritative condition of the skin 
may give rise to eosmophiha, for example, pemphigus, dermatitis 
herpetiformis, scabies, psoriasis, eczema, and prurigo It has been 
suggested that the element of a foreign protein may be present in 
such conditions owing to the breakdown of the epidermis and the 
absorption of the breakdown products 

(4) Acute infections m the acute stage of scarlet fever and 
rheumatic fever, especially associated with chorea, an eosmophiha 
of up to 10 per cent has been reported There is, however, an equally 
strong, if not stronger view, that this occurs only in the convalescent 
stage Friedman and Holtz (1935) have suggested that the progress 
and prognosis of rheumatic fever might be assessed by repeated 
eosinophile counts, a lack of eosinophils being noted in the acute 
phases, with or without an active cardiac condition, while a post- 
infection eosmophiha may develop during recovery A prolonged 
period of eosinophile lack indicated intense severity of the disease, 
while continuous eosmophiha indicated convalescence This response 
IS characteristic of the behaviour of the eosinophile cells m any 
uncomplicated acute infection 

(5) Drugs pilocarpine, phosphorus, camphor, copper sulphate, 
mercury, arsenic, acetanilide, sodium salicylate, and digitalis are all 
reputed to cause eosmophiha on occasion Nirvanol, a barbituric 
acid derivative formerly used m the treatment of chorea, may cause 
a drug eruption with fever and pronounced eosmophiha 

(6) Finally, the other conditions which may show eosmophiha at 
times, but do not do so constantly, include periarteritis nodosa, a case 
of which Stong reported in 1928 with an eosmophiha of 79 per cent, 
Hodgkin’s disease m which there are frequently quite a number of 
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eosmophile cells in the afifected glands and occasionally in the peripheral 
blood, malignant disease, ulcerative colitis, some cases of Addison's 
disease and X-ray or radium treatment 

Eosinophils may be found also in large numbers in haemorrhagic 
pleural fluid, intestinal blood and mucous from cases of bacillary 
dysentery, the sputum of asthmatics, and nasal secretions of cases of 
vasomotor rhinitis 

There are four conditions, all of them rare, in which there is a 
particularly marked eosinophilia These are (i) eosinophilic leu¬ 
kaemia, (2) eosinophilic granuloma of bone, (3) Loefiier’s Syndrome 
and (4) tropical eosinophilia 

In eosinophilic leukemia, which is almost invariably associated 
with a palpable spleen, leucocytes are commonly from 20,000 to 80,000 
and may be as high as 250,000 The predominant cell is a mature 
eosinophil Whitby and Hynes (1936) report that the cells are unusually 
motile The granules vary in size and are usually much larger than in 
normal eosinophils Often they do not fill the cell, and in a Leishman 
stained film there may be large unstained spaces giving the appearance 
of vacuoles (Whitby and Britton, 1947) Their phagocytic power has 
been tested and found to be one-third as active against staphylococcus 
aureus as polymorphs Eosmophile myelocytes are present only in 
small numbers, the average being from o 5 to 2 per cent with a 
maximum of 5 per cent Other cells are present in normal absolute 
numbers The disease runs a chronic course and the average expec¬ 
tation of life IS about six years A few very acute cases have been 
reported where death has occurred in as short a period as three days 
(Stephens, 1935 , Hay and Evans, 1929) Splenectomy does no good 
Drennan and Biggart (1930) succeeded in producing a temporary- 
drop in the eosmophile count from 23,000 to 7900 by three injections 
of a splenic extract but the count later rose to 49,000 prior to death 

Eosinophilic granuloma of bone is a condition affecting mainly 
children and adolescents The lesions may take the form of single or 
multiple foci in bones, each consisting of sheets of large histiocytic 
cells among which are more or less conspicuous numbers of eosmophile 
cells, particularly eosmophile leucocytes There are also areas of 
necrosis present around which actively phagocytic multinuclear giant 
cells are present Jaffe and Lichtenstein in 1944 suggested that the 
lesions may heal by resolution They point out that m multiple cases 
most of the lesions are silent and suggest that many “ single focus ” 
cases may never be seen at all The X-ray appearances are not 
distinctive and may be confused with those of primary cancer In 
the multiple cases the appearances on X-ray resemble those found 
m multiple myeloma, Ewing’s tumour or secondary carcinomatous 
metastases The appearances m the skull may simulate Hand Schuller- 
Christian Disease These authors share the view of others (Gross and 
Jacox, 1942, Mallory, 1942) that this condition. Hand Schuller- 
Chnstian Disease and Letterer Siwe Disease constitute different clinical 
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expressions of the same basic disorder, which seems to have a pre¬ 
dilection for the haemopoietic system Its lesions apparently represent 
a peculiar inflammatory reaction to some as yet unknown infectious 
agent and are characterised cytologically at their outset by the presence 
in them of large numbers of histiocytes 

Loeffler’s Syndrome and tropical eosinophiha have several features 
in common and can be considered together The main characteristics 
of each are tabulated in Table I, which is based largely on data given 
by Apley and Grant (1944) and Wemgarten (1943) The view of the 
former authors is that there are insufficient grounds for dividing the 
two conditions They quote cases between the two extremes, such as 

TABLE I 


Clinical Features of Loeffler's Syndrome and Tropical Eosinophiha 



Loefflers S>ndrome 

Tropical Eosinophiha 

Race 

European 

All races 

Climate 

Dry 

Tropical and humid, e g Indian 
coastal regions 

Onset 

Mild—Few symptoms 

Insidious -with later acute episode 

Course 

Mild—Little systemic dis 
turbance, transient 

Chronic—Night cough and 
asthma—Loss of weight 

Degree of Eosinophilia 

Vanable and transient (up 
to 66 per cent) 

Vanable and persistent (up to 
S9 per cent) 

Splenomegaly 

No 

Yes—m acute episode 

X RAY 

Shadowing of the lungs, 
variable in type always 
resolving quickly 

Disseminate mottling of both 
lungs in second week of illness 
After acute phase changes of 
chronic bronchitis 

Prognosis 

Speedy spontaneous 
recovery 

Chronic disease unless treated 
with arsenic 


a typical example of tropical eosinophiha m an English airman in 
Cairo (Parsons-Smith, 1944) and cases of Loeffler’s Syndrome outside 
Europe with a previous history of bronchitis related to humidity 
(Freund and Samuelson, 1940) Their conclusion is that the association 
of two such findings as pulmonary infiltrations and eosinophiha is so 
striking that its occurrence in two completely unrelated diseases 
appears improbable That there is a definite difference, however, in 
the response to ACTH therapy has been shown recently by Herbert, 
DeReis and Rose (1950), who were able to get a dramatic reduction 
of the eosinophiha m a case of Loeffler’s syndrome, but obtained only 
a rather poor response with a case of tropical eosinophiha There 
are no records of cases of Loeffler’s syndrome treated with arsenic 

CAUSES OF Eosinopenia 

For some time it has been realised that a variety of conditions 
give rise to eosinopenia, such as haemorrhage, cold, haemolysis, poisons, 
operative procedures and a wide variety of infections Selye (1949) 
m his concept of the general Adaptation syndrome has included this 
eosinopenic effect as part of the “ Alarm Reaction ” Hills, Forsham 
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and Finch (1948) have demonstrated that ACTH and Compound F 
produced a decrease m the number of circulating eosinophils and 
have shown that the conditions which call forth this effect are all 
stress stimuli Thorn and his associates (1948) have shown that the 
presence of an active suprarenal cortex is necessary for the eosinopenic 
effect to occur 

The mechanism by which the release of the corticoid substances 
IS obtained is rather a complex one Hume (1949) has carried out 
some interesting experiments on dogs, and, based on their results. 



Hypothetical nervous pathway aao> 

Fig I —Path\\ay of stimulus causing release of corticoids and eosinopenia 

(after Hume 1949) 

he has suggested that three factors are necessary for the mechanism 
to take place These are firstly, an intact hypothalamus, secondly, 
transmission of a hormonal stimulus to the anterior pituitary by the 
hypothalamus, and thirdly, in the case of trauma, an intact nervous 
connection between the injured area and brain The mechanism 
which Hume envisages is shown diagramatically in Fig i, which is 
based on the results of his experiments 

Among the functions of the hypothalamus is the control of the 
diurnal rhythm of body temperature and sleep Rud (1947) in a very 
elaborate statistical analysis of the behaviour of normal eosinophils^ 
showed that there were significant and constant diurnal variations of 
eosinophile levels with a drop in the forenoon and a rise in the afternoon 
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and evening According to Godlowski (1948) sleep itself tends to 
speed up the recoN ery of normal le\els of eosinophils after an eosinopenia 
produced in his cases by insulin shock and the consequent release of 
adrenalin He and others (Eppinger and Hess, 1909) ha\e suggested 
that parasjTnpathetic stimulation, for example pilocarpine, stimulates 
an eosinophiha, w hile sj mpathetic stimulation produces an eosinopenia 
Autonomic control is tested m the htpothalamus Thus we see that 
these obsert ations tend to confirm indirectl}, the concept of .Hume 
regarding the control of the eosinopenic mechanism 

F\te of Eosinophils in Eosinopem\ 

\\hat is the fate of the eosinophils when they disappeai from the 
peripheral blood after ACTH administration ? One of three things 
must occur, hsis of the cells, sequestration of the cells out of the blood 
stream into the tissues of the bodt, or “ blocking ” of the bone marrow* 
Godlowski (1951) has suggested that the first process occuis He has 
demonstrated, in a limited series, the fact that patients or animals 
whose clotting mechanism has been iirtually abolished bt heparin 
do not respond to ACTH by an eosinopenia He shows also that 
heparin, pt.r s<., will cause an eosinophiha He concludes that “the 
explanation of these phenomena he in the twm apparentl) independent 
actions of heparin and eosinopenic hormones Heparin mobilises the 
tissue eosinophils arrested in the Ijmphoid tissue during the interaction 
between antigen, carried by eosinophils, and specific antibodies, 
discharged from l>Tmphoct tes, shifting them into the circulation 
Eosinopenic hormones, on the other hand, exert a direct eosinohtic 
action causing their disintegration in the circulating blood ” Recent 
studies m the Metabolic Unit ha\e shown that such an effect does not 
occur in vitio (Cape, Thomas and Palmer, 1952), an obseriation 
confirmed by other authors (Thorn, Forsham <.t cl , 1951) 

The question of possible sites for sequestration of eosinophils is a 
difficult one The reticuloendothelial s>stem and particularly the 
spleen hate been suggested, but there is etidencc, in animals at least, 
that splenectomy does not interfere with the nomial eosinopenic response 
to epinephrine (Lucia, Leonard and Falconer, 1937) The reticulo¬ 
endothelial system, howeter, is a terj' widespread and rather 
unapproachable one Other sites where the eosinophils mav hide 
out have been suggested, such as the intestine, lungs, and sahtart 
glands 

Regarding the third possible mechanism, Durgin and Meter (1951) 
hate recently examined the bone marrow of mice who were giten 
lipo-adrenal extract There was a marked increase m the younger 
stages of eosinophile cells indicating an actite production of nett 
cells by the bone marrow They point out that cells which are 
proliferating rapidly do not undergo much cellular differentiation and 
that consequently, m bone marrow thus stimulated, differentiation of 
t OL LIX N o S 2 t 3 
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cells into mature forms and the release of mature cells into the 
circulating blood would not occur so rapidly as in bone marrow which 
did not show increased activity They add that it is generally accepted 
that the granular leucocytes, as well as the lymphocytes, migrate 
from the blood vessels into the tissues and digestive tracts This, they 
suggest, may occur more rapidly under the influence of the adrenocortical 
hormones, or the hormones may have some effect on the eosinophils 
themselves 


Comment on Functions of Eosinophils 

To conclude, 1 would like to draw attention to one particular 
aspect of this problem In acute infections the behaviour of the 



Fig 2 —Diagrammatic representation of response of granular senes of 
wlute cells to acute stress (see text) 

granular series of white blood cells in the majority of cases is typified 
in the acute phase by a polymorphic leucocytosis and an absence of 
eosinophils As the process resolves and convalescence begins we 
find that the polymorphs return to normal, or even below normal, 
while the eosinophils reappear and often go on to a higher level than 
normal Fig 2 illustrates very hypothetically the type of response 
envisaged It seems to me that there is probably a correlation between 
these effects It is reasonable to suppose that emanating from the 
same source and by the same mechanism the control of the granular 
series of leucocytes is unified Any stress, or ACTH, I believe, 
produces this stereotyped response and, in the light of our present 
knowledge, it appears that it is mediated through the activity of the 
supra-renal cortex 
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During the recovery period from an acute infection most patients 
have developed at least a temporary immunity to the organism 
responsible for their infection Most of the conditions with prominent 
eosmophilia are considered to have an “ allergic ” basis It is accepted 
that the main function of the white cells of the blood is a defensive one 
I would suggest that the eosinophil is the second line of defence, that 
its function is intimately associated with the development of immunity, 
if I may use that word in a broad sense, and that the eosmopenia 
following stress is the result of a stimulus to the bone marrow which 
causes immediate release of polymorphs, while at the same time, and 
perhaps to facilitate this, withholding release of the less urgently 
needed eosinophils Then, during a period of three to four hours, 
eosinophils in the blood before the stimulus may pass out into the 
tissues or digestive tract, as suggested by Durgin and Meyer (1951) 

Conclusions cannot be based on speculations, however, attractive 
There is a well-established link between allergic processes and eosino- 
philia, and Godlowski (19481^) has shown that the eosinophils may act 
as “ anaphylactogenic earners ” A definite quantitative relation 
between the two conditions, however, is still lacking in spite of attempts 
to reveal it (Campbell, Drennan and Rettie, 1935) On the other 
hand Cortisone and ACTH have been shown to combat many allergic 
manifestations and appear to have an effect in immune mechanisms 
Again, however, the nature of this effect remains tantahsingly obscure 
Undoubtedly the future will clarify relationships between these four 
factors, eosmophilia and allergy, on the one hand, and eosmopenia 
and the adrenocortical hormones on the other, and m so doing perhaps 
more complete knowledge will be obtained of the functions of the 
eosinophil 

Summary 

1 The present view is that the eosinophils of the blood are formed in 
bone marrow and survive for between eight and twelve days in the blood 

2 The stimulus to formation and release of the cells from bone 
marrow is under the control of four possible factors, chemotaxis, 
a leucocytosis-promoting factor, the spleen and various hormones 

3 The causes of eosmophilia are outlined The mam groups of 
conditions considered are (a) Parasitic infestations, (^) Allergic condi¬ 
tions, (f) Skin diseases, {d) Acute infections, (e) Drugs, (/) Eosinophilic 
leukemia, eosinophilic granuloma of bone, Loeffler’s Syndrome and 
Tropical eosmophilia 

4 The causes of eosmopenia are all essentially stress stimuli The 
nature of the mechanism producing this and the nervous and humoral 
pathways involved are considered 

5 The fate of the eosinophils during eosmopenia is discussed, 
under three possibilities (a) Destruction of the cells m the blood 
stream, {b) Sequestration of the cells out of the blood stream, (c) 
“ Blocking ” of the bone marrow 
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6 Comment is made on the possible nature of the functions of 
eosinophils, and the relationship of allergy and eosinophilia on the 
one hand and eosinopenia and the adrenocortical hormones on the other, 
IS noted 
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BRONCHOSCOPY 
Medical Diagnosis and Treatment 

By I MALCOLM FARQUHARSON, F R C S (Ed ) 

It will be my endeavour m this paper to review the progress that has 
taken place in bronchology and to indicate its present status in diagnosis 
and treatment of broncho-pulmonary disease 

In its early beginnings bronchoscopy was associated only with the 
removal of foreign bodies in the air passages Now bronchology is a 
recognised specialty and bronchoscopy a proved method in the diagnosis 
and treatment of bronchial disease 

In addition to its diagnostic and therapeutic value, bronchology 
has contributed considerably to our knowledge of the physiology of 
the tracheo-bronchial tree It has explained the value of peroral 
drainage, by ciliary wafting, tussive squeeze and bechic blast in 
expelling partially obstructive material before it accumulates 

Chevalier Jackson in his monumental work on this subject has 
explained the mechanism of obstructive emphysema and atelectasis 
and the interpretation of their physical signs 

In dealing with bronchial obstruction bronchoscopy has made 
possible many recent advances of modern anaesthesia, and the broncho¬ 
scope is now an established part of an anaesthetist’s equipment 

In the management of intrathoracic disease the bronchoscopist has 
become a member of a diagnostic team, comprising the Physician and 
the Radiologist By his ability to view the interior of the lung and 
to remove specimens of tissue and uncontammated secretion, he can 
render invaluable aid in diagnosis 

In order to obtain the greatest assistance from such an examination 
the bronchoscopist must be familiar with the intricate anatomy of the 
bronchial tree He must think not only of lobar bronchi and lobes 
but rather of segmental bronchi and broncho-pulmonary segments, so 
that, on viewing a bronchial orifice, he will know to what portion of 
lung each orifice leads, its relative size, importance and relations 

In the same way, on viewing an X-ray film he should be able to 
tell not only in which lobe, but also in which segment, a lesion or 
foreign body is lying, and he may then proceed to locate the particular 
bronchus leading to it 

By this method alone can our bronchoscopic reports be of greatest 
value to our medical and surgical colleagues 

The majority of cases are referred to us from the medical wards 
of the hospital, and of these cases the greatest number are those in 
which the radiologist has reported the presence of a doubtful shadow, 
suggestive of a neoplasm 

A Honyman Gillespie Lecture gi\en on i6th November 1950 
38s 
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As this type of case figures so prominently in our clinic I wish to 
deal first with the diagnostic problems of bronchogenic carcinoma 

There is general unanimity among clinicians that the only successful 
treatment is operative 

Adrian Lambert reviewing the cases treated at the Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, between 1939-46—349 cases—states that 20 
per cent of the cases admitted with carcinoma of the bronchus were 
considered suitable for operation Seventy were explored and only 
25 had a tumour which was removable , of these 7 died m hospital 

Rienhoff of Johns Hopkins describes a similar experience—327 cases 
of which 215 were inoperable and 112 cases operable—39 per cent 
survived operation 

Brock in this country has a similar tale to tell One and all explain 
these gloomy figures as due entirely to the fact that the cases were not 
diagnosed early enough 

In reviewing case histones of many of these patients found to be 
inoperable, one is struck by the fact that the correct diagnosis could 
have been made at a much earlier date if the significance of certain 
vital signs and symptoms had been appreciated and if the need for 
X-ray and bronchoscopy had been realised 

The signs and symptoms of greatest significance are — 

(1) Persistent cough, with or without blood-stained sputum, seen 

in 50 per cent of the cases Brock suggests in patients 
between forty and sixty it is almost diagnostic 

(2) Symptoms of respiratory infection—slowly resolving and 

recurring pneumonia 

(3) Henkin Triad—fever, leucocytosis, ansemia 

(4) Pam in the chest—late 

(5) Wheezing 

These, however, are protean symptoms 

Norris from the Chevalier Jackson Bronchoscopic Clinic has 
suggested that the early manifestations of a bronchial carcinoma 
depends to a large extent on its point of origin, so that an arbitrary 
classification based on location is of more practical value for clinical 
study 

Separate consideration might be given to those tumours which 
arise in the mam or lobar bronchus, those which arise m the segmental 
and those arising peripherally 

It is generally held that over 50 per cent of carcinoma arise m a 
mam or lobar bronchus, a much smaller number m one of the segmental 
bronchi and some 25 per cent arise peripherally 

Symptoms of a Carcinoma of the Main or Lobar 

Bronchus 

The earliest symptom is bronchial irritation—chronic unproductive 
cough—this IS followed by symptoms dependent upon increasing 
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bronchial obstruction which interferes with the air exchange and 
drainage In its lesser degrees giving rise to a wheeze localisable 
to one or other side—the “ asthmatoid wheeze ” described by Chevalier 
Jackson 

When the obstruction is more marked, interference with the normal 
bronchial drainage gives rise to secondary infection resembling one of 
the common lower respiratory infections—bronchitis or pneumonia 

PERIPHERAL 



Hcemoptysis occurs early when one of the larger bronchi is involved 
At the outset, therefore, there may be no abnormal ph3^sical signs 
or X-ray findings Their appearance proclaims the presence of some 
degree of bronchial obstruction The existence of a tumour, therefore, 
IS suspected because of the effect it has upon the air exchange and 
bronchial drainage 

The earliest physical signs will be smaller respirator}" excursion 
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It will be realised that the only way of making a positive diagnosis 
of bronchogenic carcinoma prior to operation is by microscopic 
examination of a piece of the tumour 

In reviewing the literature it is found that a diagnosis was made 
by biopsy in 6o to 8o per cent of cases 

Louis Clerf at the Jefferson Hospital from 1930-45 recorded a 
positive biopsy rate of 65 per cent in 336 cases Holinger 70 per 
cent in 175 cases Overholt 62 per cent 

The figures at the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, and Bangour 
Hospital, show a positive biopsy rate of 60 per cent 

TABLE I 

Radiotherapy Departnient, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh 
Cancer in Lung 1935-48 

Showing the Number of Cases of Carcinoma of the Lung 1935-48 It is Interesting 
to Note there is a Considerable Increase in Numbers in More Recent Years 


Number bronchoscoped and histologically proven bronchoscopically 243 

Number otherwise proven, t e hy post mortem or biopsy of gland or metatastic deposit 408 
Number not proven 623 


Total number 1273 


Cancer in Lung 

193s 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

194s 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Total 

Bronchoscoped and histo 

2 

3 

4 

s 

7 

II 

9 

20 

20 

30 

24 

23 

23 

58 

242 

logical 4- 














Gland or metastases -f- 

12 

6 

25 

15 

iS 

17 

14 

25 

12 

33 

35 

48 


71 

408 

post mortem 4- 
Not histologically proven 

13 

18 

21 

27 

36 

41 

37 

42 

59 

69 

62 

69 


67 

623 

Total 

H 

27 

so 

50 

61 

69 

60 

S 7 

91 

132 

I 2 I 

140 

162 

196 

1273 


At first sight these figures may appear encouraging until they are 
offset by the number of cases successfully operated upon—few surgeons 
would claim higher than 10 to 15 per cent of the total number 

It has appeared that the higher the percentage of positive broncho- 
scopic biopsies, the higher the percentage of inoperable cases 

From this survey it is evident that in order to treat this disease 
successfully an earlier diagnosis must be made, before the large bronchi 
become obstructed, and a search made for the lesions outside the 
visual field of the bronchoscope—in the peripheral bronchi and upper 
lobe 

In an endeavour to overcome these technical difficulties use has 
been made of the retrograde telescopic lens system for the upper lobe 
lesions, but this did not fulfil the hopes placed in it Pneumothorax 
in the upper lobe lesions was employed but did little to improve the 
radiological visualisation of the tumours 

Aspiration biopsy has been employed to gain this end successfully 
but has been condemned by the thoracic surgeon because of the danger 
of cancer implantations down the track of the needle 
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In this country, Barnett, Dudgeon and Gower examined the sputum 
for malignant cells and claimed a high percentage of accurate results 
These claims, however, have not been universally confirmed 

Since there is a constant exfoliation of cells from the free surface 
of a tumour, direct examination of the bronchial secretion would 
appear to give more hopeful results 

This method was employed by Herbut and Clerf who, seeing the 
excellent results obtained in carcinoma of the uterus by the Papanicolaou 
technique, resolved to adapt it for use m the diagnosis of carcinoma 
of the bronchus 

A review of their results showed that they obtained a positive 
cytological diagnosis in 22 out of 30 cases—73 per cent —of proved 
carcinoma In this same group the histological diagnosis of carcinoma 
based on bronchoscopic biopsy was 36 6 per cent 

Since the introduction of the cytological study of bronchial secretion 
in 1946 certain changes in technique have been made 

Now in all cases an X-ray is taken to aid the localisation of the lesions 
to a lobar segment, lobe or lung, and then a routine bronchoscopy is 
performed for diagnostic purposes, secretions from the trachea and 
larger bronchi are discarded as marked dilution and disintegration of 
cells occurs Secretions are collected in a special collector from the 
bronchial divisions under suspicion and are sent for pathological 
examination 

The introduction of a few c c of normal saline into the bronchus 
under examination, and its reaspiration after a few minutes, aids m 
the collection of material 

In examining the upper lobe better results are obtained by placing 
the patient on the affected side, after the bronchoscope has been 
introduced, and aspirating as before 

Louis Clerf and Herbut in 1947 carried out a follow-up study 
to determine the comparative value of cytological diagnosis and other 
accepted methods 

The total number of observed cases was 180, all known cases of 
carcinoma based upon bronchoscopic biopsy, exploratory thoracotomy, 
post mortem and cytological study 

All cases diagnosed by cytology were corroborated by one of the 
previously mentioned methods 

It was further noted that a proportionately larger number of 
bronchoscopically negative, cytologically positive, cases w ere amenable 
to surgical removal, than bronchoscopically positive cases alone This, 
of course, was due to the earlier diagnosis made possible by this method, 
and to the fact that the situation of the growth was segmental, rather 
than lobar, in origin 

I should like to mention here, while discussing the c>’tolog> of 
bronchial secretions, the further use of this technique by Clerf and 
Herbut as an aid to the diagnosis of early pulmonary' tuberculosis 

These workers, \vhile studying bronchial secretions for cancer 
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cells, were puzzled by the presence of, in some cases, rounded clusters 
of ciliated epithelial cells, single ballooned and vacuolated ciliated 
epithelial cells, and giant cells of the Langhans type 

All cases save one, in which these cells were found, gave a subsequent 
positive culture of tubercle bacilli some months later 

The authors explain the phenomenon by suggesting that there must 
be a tuberculous ulcer of the epithelium of the bronchus at the level 
where the epithelium becomes ciliated In the process of ulceration 
the cells break off in clumps, and, since they are spontaneously 
sloughing, their borders are rounded 

This method is particularly helpful m differentiating pulmonary 
tuberculosis from carcinoma m atypical lesions 

As yet I have no personal experience of this further application 
of the Papanicolaou technique 

Bronchial Obstruction 

Bronchial obstruction may be defined as any morbid diminution 
of the lumen of the bronchus 

Bronchial obstruction enters into every medical and surgical 
problem of pulmonary disease, and a knowledge of the subject is 
fundamental to an understanding of these diseases 

It may be said that no one goes through life without encountering 
bronchial obstruction in one form or another 

Our knowledge of this subject is due almost entirely to the pioneer 
work of Chevalier Jackson to whom we owe so much for an under¬ 
standing of this vital subject 

He has explained the physiology of the bronchial mechanism and 
the mechanics of bronchial obstruction His work, more than any 
other, has been responsible for the saving of countless lives and the 
making possible of so many of the advances of surgery and anaesthesia 


Physiological Basis of Bronchial Obstruction 

The cough reflex has been aptly termed the “ Watch dog of the 
lung ” Upon its vigilance rests the safety of the lower air passages, 
being ever ready to extrude any exogenous or endogenous intruders 
from the lumen of the bronchus 

The normal mechanism of pulmonary drainage is dependent upon 
three mam factors 

(1) The ciliary wafting 

(2) The tussive squeeze 

(3) Bechic blast 

These three forming what has been called the mechanism of normal 
peroral pulmonary drainage 

When the function of any of these three is interfered with some 
degree of bronchial obstruction will ensue 
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JFig 2 — Mechanism, of obstructive atelectasis produced by a mass of secretion (Z) acting 
like a check valve in a pump It rests on a ndge of swollen bronchial mucous membrane 
at the opemng of a bronchus (X) At each expiration it is lifted by the expiratory 
current, allowing air to escape At the beginning of inspiration the suction pulls the 
mass down (Z') tightly as on a valve seat so no air can enter (A) The final result of this 
will be atelectasis A mass of secretion (Y) below the inflammatory narrowing (X') 
would cause a pumping in of air and so emphysema (Adapted from Jackson and 
Jackson, Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear) 



1 ' IG 3 — Expansile check valve —The s\\ ollcn mucous membrane (\) comes in contact at 
the commencement of the start of the expiratory phase, the bronchial diameter is suffiaent 
to make an opemng for the admission of air (A.) At the begmning of the following 
expiratory phase the diminution of the bronchial diameter closes the narrow lumen, 
trapping air below the obstruction Obstnictne emphjsema wall result in that tnbutary 
area (Adapted from Jackson and Jackson, Diseases of the Nose, Throat and Ear) 
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by-pass valve 



WHEEZE 


CHECK VALVE 



EMPHYSEMA 


STOP VALVE 



ATELECTASIS 

Fig 4 —Showing the method whereby a pen bronchial lesion, tuberculous or malignant 
gland, can produce three different tjpes of bronchial obstruction with their oivn 
signs (Adapted from Jackson and Jackson, Diseases of the Nose, Throat and ar 
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The first factor, of course, must be a diminution of the bronchial 
lumen 

The three elements of peroral drainage may be upset by many 
factors, for example — 

The ciliary wafting may be thrown out of action either by a clogging 
of the cilia by mucosal swelling or by the adhesive and cohesive nature 
of the bronchial secretions 

The bechic blast, being the principal vehicle for removing patho¬ 
logical material, is dependent for its action on the pressure of air 
below It, so that in the event of bronchial obstruction its action is 
limited In such a case it is dependent upon the tussive squeeze 
for supplying it with secretion for expulsion 

An auxiliary agent is the movement of the tracheobronchial tree 
constituting a rhythmic enlargement and elongation of the lumen and 
a diminution and shortening of the lumen—this alternating eighteen 
or more times per minute 


The Mechanics of Bronchial Obstruction 

The bronchoscope may be said to have revolutionised one’s 
conception of bronchial obstruction 

Chevalier Jackson has shown how the problem is related to the 
science of mechanics, involving the action of forces upon bodies both 
solid, liquid and gaseous 

Bronchoscopic examination revealed the fact that obstruction m 
the living IS valvular in action 

Valvular obstruction of the bronchus is dependent upon the normal 
movements within the bronchus 

The different types of valvular action that may occur have been 
described as — 

(1) Stop-valve—arresting all flow of air 

(2) By-pass valve—allowing a limited flow of air in both directions 

(3) One way valve—allowing a flow in one direction only 

The one way or check valve will permit the entrance of air into 
a lobe but prevent exit of air from it 

This will give rise to an emphysema of the lung below 

The ball-like action of these valves may be produced by a mass 
of secretion falling back on an annular stricture formed by cedematous 
mucous membrane or a tumour mass in the bronchus 

In the case of a foreign body lying in a bronchus, at first air may 
be seen to pass down between it and the bronchial wall by a mechanism 
of enlargement of its lumen on inspiration, while on expiration no 
upward passage of air occurs This gives rise, initially, to an 
emphysema of the lung below the foreign body , later reactionary 
swelling of the mucosa around the foreign body occurs and no 
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air passes in either direction Emphysema is thus followed by 
atelectasis 

Bronchial obstruction is commonest at the extremes of life, occurring 
in the new born babe as an inhalation of amniotic fluid and m the aged 
as hypostatic engorgement and a drowning in their own secretions 

The case of the young child deserves special study Here the 
bechic blast and tussive squeeze are weak and the diameter of the 
bronchi small 

A swelling of the mucosa of i mm m an adult bronchus of lo mm 
interior diameter would reduce it 36 per cent In an infant, such 
a swelling in a 2 mm bronchus would reduce it 100 per cent or cause 
complete obstruction 

A realisation of these facts explains the gravity of acute bronchitis 
or broncho pneumonia in the young, and shows how pulmonary 
complications are the terminal phase of most deaths in children 

Infections—acute and chronic, tuberculosis, mycotic, along with 
inflammatory mucosal swelling and inflammatory products are among 
the commonest causative factors 

Pre- and Post operative Medication 

The two drugs in commonest usage for this purpose are morphine 
and atropine in combination These drugs exert their main action 
in two ways — 

(1) To reduce the normal glandular secretion and by so doing 

increase the cohesiveness and adhesiveness of the secretions— 
adhesive masses forming within the bronchus 

(2) By suppression of the cough reflex, peroral pulmonary drainage 

being abolished 

The result is that these abnormal secretions lying stagnant within 
the bronchus give rise to bronchial obstruction and atelectasis 

As early as 1904 Chevalier Jackson demonstrated the dangers of 
the indiscriminate use of these drugs—how little heed has been paid 
to his teaching 

Pre- and post-operative medication must not be judged by rule of 
thumb, but individually, for each patient, taking into consideration 
the age, type of operation, whether post-operative bleeding may occur 
and involve the upper air passages or affect the upper abdomen with 
diaphragmatic interference 

Prolonged operations with suppression of the cough reflex will 
favour the formation of obstructive plugs by the accumulation of 
pathological bronchial secretions 

Failure to utilise pre- and post-operative direct laryngoscopic 
aspiration of these secretions is an important factor in the production 
of bronchial obstruction and its sequelae which previously were termed 
post-operative pneumonia 
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The avoidance of these complications is no longer m the domain 
of the surgeon but of the anaesthetist, whose duty it is to maintain a 
clear airway to the lungs before, during, and after the operation 

The importance of a correct post-operative posture cannot be 
overstressed, dorsal recumbency favouring the development of bilateral 
bronchial obstruction, especially of the posterior segments of the lung , 
while prolonged lying on the same side favours obstruction of the lobar 
and segmental bronchi of the dependent side 

Treatment of bronchial obstruction is, of course, based upon the 
accurate diagnosis of the pathological condition by bronchoscopic 
examination 

Foreign bodies can be removed by forceps, be they inspirated or 
endogenous in nature 

In cases of bronchial obstruction due to the presence of secretions 
of high viscosity these can be removed by the so-called synergistic 
bronchoscopic aspiration , this, in fact, means aspiration in co-operation 
with the tussive squeeze The aspirator removes the secretions, each 
time It IS expelled by the tussive squeeze, from the periphery of the 
lung into the larger bronchi and before it can be inspirated again by 
the deep inspiration following a cough 

In the early stages and as a prophylaxis before any of the smaller 
bronchi have been blocked and atelectasis occurred, the use of a gum 
elastic catheter passed through a laryngoscope down just short of the 
carina will be sufficient to clear the passages 

A word of warning in the young child is necessary , to avoid 
ballooning the lung by the production of a positive pressure, a tube 
small enough to allow of the free interchange of air between the vocal 
cords should be chosen 

Where definite signs of atelectasis or emphysema are detected 
bronchoscopic aspiration will be required 

In cases where the obstruction is due to cicatricial stenosis the 
use of dilators is recommended in preference to endoscopic bronchotomy 

Pulmonary Abscess 

Until the growth of thoracic surgery, bronchoscopic aspiration was 
the recognised method of treatment, and many were the lives saved 
by this means 

There can be no doubt, however, that many patients are rendered 
chronic invalids who might have been cured by lobectom} or external 
drainage 

For this reason, therefore, bronchoscopic treatment has fallen into 
disfavour, and rightly so, in the treatment of chronic lung abscess 

Bronchoscopy has a place in the treatment of acute abscess by 
initiating drainage and allowing the abscess to go on to spontaneous 
closure and healing 

Even m the acute abscesses a watchful eye. must be kept on the 
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case to see that improvement is maintained, otherwise further measures 
must be resorted to, to avoid serious complications ensuing 

No case should be treated by bronchoscopy for more than four 
weeks 


Bronchiectasis 

What has been said about the bronchoscopic treatment of lung 
abscess applies in a large measure to bronchiectasis 

Its mam value now lies as a prophylactic measure, as it can be 
safely said that if every patient with a slowly resolving infection of 
the lower respiratory tract received bronchoscopic aspiration the 
incidence of bronchiectasis would be greatly reduced 

In the fully established case, if localised to one side, lobectomy 
IS undoubtedly the treatment of choice 

When the lesion is bilateral, or otherwise unsuitable for surgery, 
benefit may be derived by regular bronchoscopic aspiration of the 
pathological secretions lying in the bronchiectatic septic tank, 
thereby rendering the patient’s life comfortable, as well as that of his 
associates 


Bronchial Asthma 

This IS essentially a medical problem, but the assistance of the 
bronchoscopist is often sought to aid in the diagnosis and treatment 
of the atypical type of case, when the clinical features and symptoms 
do not conform to what is recognised as “ true asthma ” and certain 
conditions that simulate asthma 

In this kind of case all types of bronchial obstruction are found, 
some manifesting a wheezing sound and no dyspnoea 

Bronchoscopy is indicated in all recent cases in which there is 
wheezy respiration, constant or paroxysmal, nocturnal or diurnal 

The aphorism of Chevalier Jackson that “ all is not asthma that 
wheezes ” must ever be kept in mind 

This brings to mind the patient referred recently from the Medical 
Wards by a very astute Resident She was admitted unconscious with 
a supposed epileptiform seizure On regaining consciousness the 
Resident noticed that her respirations were wheezy and that she was 
developing considerable dyspnoea He considered the possibility of a 
foreign body and referred her for bronchoscopy 

On bronchoscopy a hazel nut was removed from the right mam 
bronchus On questioning the patient later I found that she had 
been eating hazel nut chocolate before the attack came on 

It should be borne in mind that typical slow expiratory respiration 
occurs in a variety of conditions from a vegetable foreign body in the 
bronchus to cancer of the lung in the adult 

As regards therapy, aspiration will give dramatic relief in many 
cases by removing the viscid secretions and avoiding obstruction 
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Aspiration through the aspirating tube passed between the cords 
IS all that IS required in most cases 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

Pulmonary tuberculosis was considered for many years one of the 
mam contra-indications to bronchoscopy Now, this is no longer so, 
and by many it is considered a necessary routine examination before 
considering collapse therapy By so doing the presence of adhesions 
and bronchial obstruction can be diagnosed which would otherwise 
vitiate a satisfactory collapse It would also exclude the presence of 
pyogenic cocci in the cavity to be collapsed, which, if undiagnosed, 
might lead to disaster 

Its greatest contribution, however, is m the recognition of tracheo¬ 
bronchial lesions which would also interfere materially with collapse 
therapy 

Treatment by silver nitrate application has proved beneficial 

From what has already been said it will be evident that the work 
of a bronchoscopic clinic falls into two main categories 

First —The emergency cases involving the removal of foreign 
bodies from the air passages, or the aspiration of abnormal secretions 
from the bronchi, be they cases of post-operative collapse or acute 
medical conditions 

For this type of case an emergency service must be provided, 
available at all times, to the surgical and medical wards of the 
hospital 

Second —The diagnostic work which forms the great bulk of the 
cases 

This can best be carried out in a clinic designed specially for the 
purpose where there will be the considerable equipment necessary 
for dealing with the various conditions met with in broncho-pulmonary 
disease In such a clinic the services of a physician, surgeon and 
radiologist will be available as members of a diagnostic team 

This paper has dealt with the present status of bronchoscopy— 
what of the future ? 

The future of bronchoscopy as I see it, is linked closely with its 
preservation as an individual science related in the closest way to 
the sister sciences of laryngology and thoracic surgery, but not absorbed 
by them 

No paper on endoscopy would be complete without reference to the late Dr Ewart 
Martin whose pioneer work in the speaality will always be remembered m this country 
I feel very honoured to have trained under him and to have had the pnvilege of 
including his figures among those of my own 

In conclusion, I would like to express my thanks to Drs Chevalier and C L 
Jackson and Dr Louis H Clerf, Philadelphia, also Professor McWhirter, Edinburgh, 
for the help they have given me m the preparation of this paper 
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OBITUARY 

JOHN PATON McGIBBON, MD, FRCPE, DR, DPH 

As 1 result of an accident Dr McGibbon died in Edinburgh on 21st April 
at the age of 4.8 He was the son of the late John McGibbon, sometime 
Professor of Midwifery at the University of St Andrews Early in life he was 
the victim of a severe attack of poliomyelitis which left him weak and crippled 
Later he was adversely affected by diphtheria and scarlet fever, and in recent 
years by chronic laryngitis and bronchiectasis, besides being subject to migraine 
Such physical disabilities would have daunted most men but not McGibbon, 
though undoubtedly they influenced his character and career It was thought 
that his feeble health would preclude him from taking up medicine, so he 
worked for a time in an office before he took up the study of medicine He 
qualified m 1929, and acted as resident in medicine and m surgery in the 
Royal Infirmary and as medical officer at the City Hospital The DPH 
he obtained in 1932 and later deciding to take up radiology as his specialty 
he obtamed the D R m 1935 The membership of the Royal College he gamed 
in 1933 and he became a fellow in 1937 After a period as assistant radiologist 
m the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, he returned to work in the Royal Infirmary 
of Edmburgh By diligent study, logical thought and keen observation he 
made himself master of his subject in all its aspects, and his opinion was 
highly valued by those who sought his help His special knowledge and 
patient study of congenital heart disease were of special value in the diagnosis 
and treatment of such cases 

He took a large share m the teaching in the radiological department and 
he was a master in the art of exposition His skill came largely from his 
patience, his humour, his insistence and his ability to appreciate the difficulties 
of each mdividual student 

Despite his numerous handicaps he had the greatest interest m all forms 
of sport, and perhaps this was the keynote of his character He revelled m 
fair play, but reacted most vigorously and fearlessly to any sign of meanness, 
selfishness, personal greed or aggrandisement He was modest in achievement 
and had all the qualities of the sportsman courage m adversity, endurance 
and perseverance despite physical burdens which would have crushed any 
ordmary man, and loyalty of the highest degree He did not make friends 
easily but those who were lucky enough found in him a friendship of a rare 
excellency His subtle sense of humour and the richness of his character 
made him delightful and inspiring company 

McGibbon was a shimng example of the power of man to overcome the 
greatest difficulties, and his character and devotion to duty have been an 
mspiration to many His loss will be widely felt 
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ANDREW EDWIN HUNTER, M D 

In the passing of Dr A E Hunter on ist July, Falkirk loses one of its best¬ 
loved personalities 

If a living and endunng monument to his memory be necessary, surely 
It must be the Infirmary, for he was the genius of the place From that 
tentative beginmng, thirty-five years ago, when he undertook to act as visiting 
physician and surgeon for a trial period of some months in the old buildmg m 
Thornhill Road, he has watched over its growth and rejoiced m its success 
How many realise that, for almost thirty years, all the emergency surgery 
of the district was performed by Dr Hunter ? In spite of heavy calls upon 
his time and energies, he never overlooked the urgent claims of his busy 
private practice During these crowded years he was an mspirmg teacher to 
nurse and doctor alike, and many will remember with pride and thankfulness 
his interest and encouragement 

His help as Consultant was frequently sought by his colleagues in family 
practice, and he was never too busy to answer these requests His colleagues 
understood what it was to be strengthened by his fortitude, comforted by his 
wisdom, and cheered by his high-hearted happmess His complete absorption 
m his duty left him little time to cultivate outside mterests, yet his was a many- 
sided genius, and he might have made a distmguished contribution to the 
cultural life of the commumty Only his colleagues were permitted on rare 
occasions to enjoy his diverse gifts, and his appearances at the Falkirk and 
District Medical Society were illuminated by grace and wit, choice phrase and 
speech above the ordmary range 

He measured his life by the Golden Rule, a deep unswerving loyalty to 
the ideals of his profession, without care for his own reputation or gam, and 
mdifferent to popular acclaim or criticism so long as his own exalted conception 
of duty were fulfilled 



NOTE 


At a meeting of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh held on 
2ist May 1952, Professor Walter Mercer, President, 
^°^urgeo^* Chair, the follovvmg who passed the requisite 

of Edinburgh e\aminations were admitted Fellows —Suleiman Abul- 
Husn, M D UNIV BEIRUT 1945 , David Hobson Biggs, 
MB, CHB UNIV CAPE TOWN 194 ^, Charles Bruce Cormsh, mb, ch b 
UNIV NEW ZEAL 1947 , Ronald Patrick Cumirmg, mb, ch b univ Aber¬ 
deen 1945 , Basil Manfred de Saxe, mb, b ch univ witwatersrand 
194s , Amy Dhunjtbhoy Engmeer, m b , b s univ bomb 1938, m d 1943, 
Wilfnd Grundill, m b , b ch univ witwatersrand 1944 , Rahman Habib- 
Ur, MB, B s univ PUNJAB 1946, Jeremiah Dominick Hennessy, m b , 
ch b NAT UNIV iREL 194S, Jagat Singh Karanwal, mb, b s univ 
LUCKNOW 1942 , Alexander Marshall, m b , ch b univ glasg 1945 , Jittoo 
Manoo Mehta, m s univ bomb 1948, Alim Herbert Moore, M d univ 
MANITOBA 1944, Herbert Dick Rawson, mb, ch b univ new zeal 1947 , 
Theodore Francis Redman, mb, c h b univ manch 1940, Alexander 
Ernest Rublack, m d , cm queen’s univ Ontario 1945 , Douglas Paviour 
Short, MB, CHB UNIV NEW ZEAL 1946, George Alfred Silley, m r c s 
ENG , L R c p lond 1942 , Leslie Simon, mb, ch b univ edin 1947 , 
Penn Ratansha Toddywala, m b , b s univ bomb 1947, m d 1949 , Donald 
Mark Whitley, m d univ Manitoba 1942 

NEW BOOKS 

Untoward Reactions of Cortisone and AC TH By V J Derbes and T E Weiss 
P p vn-l-51 Oxford Blackwell Scientific Publications 1951 Pnce 8s 6d net 

This little book, the 131st publication in the American Lecture Series, reviews the 
vast literature on Cortisone and ACTH listing and descnbing the manifold undesirable 
effects which may be produced by these hormones It contains 96 references and is a 
concise and efficient guide for the many who should know the dangers but have little 
time to cull them from the original papers It emphasises the possibility of avoiding 
undesirable effects by careful attention to detail and selection of patients The inter¬ 
diction of these agents in the tuberculous (p 40) should not obscure the prime indication 
for the use of Cortisone in Addison’s disease 

Color Atlas of Morphologic Hematology By G A Daland, B S Edited by T H 
Ham, M d Pp v-p 74, with 14 coloured plates and 9 figures Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press London Geoffrey Cumberlege 1951 Price 32s 6d net 
The author is an expert technician in haematology, and the editor a professor of 
medicine The basis of this study is a series of films stained with Wright’s stain which 
gives particularly beautiful results The coloured reproduction of the blood cells 
has been excellently done Each plate includes a large number of typical cells selected 
from slides, and shown separately so that they can be fuUy studied Bone marrow 
cells are illustrated in so far as they may appear in the circulating blood There is in 
addition a useful text, describing the features to be looked for m each disease and the 
significance of the various findings present The book covers all the ordmary diseases 
of the blood and should be of the greatest value as an aid to the recognition of the 
various disorders Considering the high standard of its production the price is very 
reasonable 
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The Kidney Structure and Function in Health and Disease By HOMER W SMITH 
Pp XX11+1049, with 153 illustrations London Oxford University Press 
1951 Price loos net 

Past discussions of the function of the kidney have been largely limited by the 
rival theories of tubular absorption and excretion The result of this controversy 
has been to focus attention on the excretory function to the exclusions of the equally 
important role as regulator of the blood <content, electrolytic and organic The work 
of recent years has been of wider conception and has led to the establishment of the 
part truth contained in each of the rival theories and to the fuller understanding of 
the high complexity of the kidney function 

Homer Smith’s The Kidney is rightly accepted as the leading modern textbook 
of renal physiology Discarding the theoretical discussions of the past for the wider 
knowledge of the present time, it enters into every detail with clarity so that even the 
difficult complex clearances are readily understood It is not a book for those in search 
of elementary physiology, it requires a full basic knowledge for appreciation of its 
value 

The subtitle indicates that it is a book of practical application The clinician will 
value it as highly as the physiologist Though pathology is but little dealt with, the 
present physiological views are ably applied to renal diseases and also to the effects 
of general diseases on the kidney 

A bibliography of 2300 references is indicative of the extent of the study 

Physical Medicine and Rehabihtaiion for the Clinician Edited by FRANK H 
Krusen, M D Pp xv-p 371, with 93 illustrations London W B Saunders 
1951 Price 32s od 

One of the axioms enunciated in this book is that the physician should prescribe 
physical methods of treatment with the same accuracy as he does potent drugs 
In order to do that he must know the rationale of physiotherapy with its limitations 
and contra-indications This is a textbook from which clinicians would derive 
considerable help and it would enable them to relieve the physiotherapists from a 
great deal of unnecessary work and so let them give more satisfactory treatment to 
those who require prolonged sessions Study of this book would give the doctor 
confidence in explaining to the querulous patient whether physiotherapy would be 
beneficial or of no value There are forms of treatment which the doctor or the 
patient can carry out efficiently if sufficiently instructed and there is no need to go 
beyond this book for advice on the subject Study of this volume would repay the 
time spent 

Decompression Sickness Caisson Sickness, Divers’ and Flyers' Bends and Related 
Syndromes By John F Fulton, m d Pp 437, with 88 figures London 
W B Saunders 1951 Price 42s 6d net 

Compressed air illness or caisson disease is an occupational malady suffered by 
men who work in increased atmospheric pressures It is caused by the vaporisation 
of nitrogen from the blood as a result of too rapid or incomplete decompression 
Bubbles of gas present in the blood stream or tissues give rise to joint pains—“ the 
bends ”—abdominal cramps and other symptoms 

High altitude flyers may suffer from a similar condition due to the escape of 
dissolved nitrogen from the blood m a rarefied atmosphere In 1942 a sub committee 
of the National Research Council undertook the study of “ Decompression Sickness ” 
as It affected flying personnel This work has resulted in much new knowledge of 
the disease which is here recorded 

This book should be a useful reference work for the general medical reader, 
while the doctor in industry and particularly the Air Force Medical Officer, will find 
it a valuable addition to his library 
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Lar, Nose and Throat Dtstases for the General Practitw7ier By WILLIAM 
McKenzie, MB, BCHIR.FRCS Pp 136 Edinburgh E 5 . S Livingstone 
1952 Price 9s net 

The torm of this book suggests thnt it presents material from a short senes of 
lectures The first person singular recurs with irritating frequency While allowance 
must be made for dogmatism in a work of this nature, exception could be taken to 
too many of the \ lews expressed It is definitely not for undergraduates 

The Usc of Tracer Clements in Biology By W E OVEREND, PHD Pp iv+57 
London Heinemann 1952 Price 3s 6d 

The object of this series is to make available recent advances of knowledge which 
ha\ e not yet reached the textbooks A.fter a short introduction the author discusses 
the requirements for a tracer then goes on to describe the uses that have been made 
of tracers in biolog>’ His final chapter on tracers in medicine is very stimulating 
and suggestive This subject has a great future and every medical man should be 
familiar with its possibilities 

The English Bio/utrs of Anasthesia By F F Cartwright Pp x+338, wath 
20 plates Bristol John Wright 1952 Price 21s 

In this small volume Dr Cartwright, Anaesthetist at King’s College Hospital, 
London, has written three excellent biographical studies of Thomas Beddoes, 
Humphry Davy and Henry Hill Hickman Being himself of West of England 
stock and with forebears who had intermingled socially with Beddoes and Hickman, 
the author, not unnaturally, has had some additional stimulus to give vitality to his 
story A.S a result of considerable research some new material has been elicited and 
certain mistaken conceptions concerning the original work of the three pioneers 
have been corrected The thesis that their contributions to the development of 
anesthesia have been underrated in the past is well sustained m a scholarly presen¬ 
tation of the scientific evidence against a background of personal histones which 
continuously holds the interest of the reader Dr Cartwright’s book is worthy of a 
place on the bookshelves of all doctors whatever their particular sphere of activity 
may be 

The Advance to Social Medicine By Rene Saed Pp 590, with an index 
London Staples Press 1952 Price 42s net 

In this book Professor Sand not only describes the history of social medicine 
Itself but gives a detailed account of the converging streams of medical thought 
and practice which have produced the broad flow of preventive medicine which we 
know to-day There is no field upon vvhich he does not touch, and he mentions 
most of the great medical figures of the past two thousand years and many earlier still 
It IS interesting and salutary to learn that some “ modem discoveries ” and recent 
health machinery are indeed old, for example, the sixteenth century health offices 
maintained in French cities to deal with epidemics, and the belief widely held in 
Africa and the East since earliest times that malaria was caused through a mosquito 
bite 

This compendious volume is packed vvith information, in fact, so rich a fare is 
offered that the book is one to dip into rather than to read straight through In 
places the style suffers from over condensation, and this may also account for certain 
inaccuracies in the text In the chapters dealing with contemporary preventive 
medicine, there are numerous references to the USSR with, unfortunately, no 
details given, and the section devoted to international contributions to social medicine 
IS inadequate Nevertheless, this book is an important contribution to the history 
of medicine in general and social medicine in particular 
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The Phar 7 nacologic Principles of Medical Practice By JOHN C Krantz and C 
JELLEFF Carr Pp Xvu 4 -iii 6 , with 95 figures Second Edition London 
Bailliere, Tindall & Cox 1951 Price 76s 6d 

A new edition of this essentially practical American textbook has been called for 
after a period of only two years As before, the arrangement of the subject-matter is 
based upon the physiological systems of the body, and the emphasis is placed on 
currently used drugs The mechanisms of their actions and their clinical application 
are fully explained and discussed Although the official American names differ 
in some cases from British ones this does not give rise to any great difficulty, and the 
book should prove both interesting and useful to students and medical teachers 

Obstetrical Practice By Alfred C Beck, m d Fifth Edition Pp xiv-f- 1073, 
with 947 illustrations and 22 reproductions of X-ray films London Bailliere, 
Tindall & Cox 1951 Price 76s 6d net 

Much of this edition has been rewritten so as to incorporate the relevant new 
physiological and pathological knowledge and present the modern changes in opinion 
regarding the management of some obstetrical problems The extensive biblio¬ 
graphy at the end of each chapter shows the wide and varied reading which the author 
has moulded into his own experience and practice The text is clear, reads easily and 
is liberally illustrated, indeed the mechanisms of labour and many of the operative 
procedures are depicted in a series of simple drawings executed by the author, and make 
for clarity of teaching and avoidance of lengthy descriptions An interesting feature 
of the book is the reproduction of portraits of eminent obstetricians found at the and 
of many of the chapters 

The physiology of the fcetus is described m detail, but with the exception of 
asphyxia, and the initiation of lactation, little reference is made to the newborn child 
and the commoner pathological conditions met with after birth There is also little 
to be found on the vexed question of postmaturity apart from its occurrence in diabetes 
To avoid confusion the reader m this country must remember that the definition and 
use of “ presentation ” is the traditional American one and corresponds to the British 
use of “ foetal he ” 

A Clinical Atlas of Blood Diseases By A PlNEY, M D , M R C P Seventh Edition 
Pp vii-f 137, illustrated London J iS. A Churchill 1952 Price 21s net 

This Atlas which first appeared in 1930 has long been regarded as a standard work 
The essential features of the book is a series of 48 full-page illustrations, 45 of which 
are m colour With each illustration is a short account of the disease covering all the 
important features A further series of descriptions is given of conditions not illus¬ 
trated The work is beautifully produced and should be of the utmost assistance in 
the differentiation of blood disorders 

The Asthmatic Child By G F Walker, md,frfpsg,dch,mrcp Second 
Edition Pp 19, with 24 illustrations Bristol John Wright 1952 Price 
2s 6d 

This small brochure is addressed to the parents of asthmatic children Two pages 
of general instructions are followed by a description of ten different exercises illustrated 
by a senes of photographs A useful publication 
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IntroducUo 7 i ia Clinical Neurology By Gordon Holmes, m D , F R s Second 
Edition Pp V111+189, with 43 illustrations Edinburgh E &, S Livingstone 
1952 Price I2S 6d 

From his vast esperience as a clinical teacher the author has produced a book 
which outlines the essential background on which alone it is possible to build a proper 
understanding of nervous disorders 

It IS a book of symptoms and signs, and their explanation and significance in 
relation to present-day anatomical and physiological conceptions, and in this edition 
only a few additions have been required due to the increase in knowledge of these 
basic subjects 

Methods of clinical examination receive a prominent place and many useful 
practical points are to be found Wisely, too, all mechanical aids to diagnosis have 
been excluded, impressing on the reader the importance of clinical methods founded 
on the basic principles so masterfully presented here 

Internal Medicine Its Theory and Practice By J H MUSSER, BS,MD,FACP 
Fifth Edition Edited by M G WOHL, M D , F A C P Pp 1503, with 236 
illustrations and 10 coloured plates London Henry Kimpton 1952 Pnce 
105s net 

This edition, like its predecessors, presents in one volume a comprehensive survey 
of the entire field of internal medicine Many new subjects such as genetics, geriatrics, 
rehabilitation, psychosomatic disorders and the general adaptation syndrome are 
included m this latest edition Over eighty authors have contributed sections in 
their own special branch of medicine This book can be thoroughly recommended 
to both student and post graduate 

The Practitioner Handbooks Practical Procedures Edited by SIR Heneage 
Ogilvie, kbe, dg, gcr, frcs, and William A R Thomson, m d 
Second Edition Pp 380 London Eyre &. Spottiswoode 1952 Price 25s 
net 

Although this book is technically a second edition it has undergone such thorough 
revision and complete resetting that it is practically a new book Many new chapters 
have been added, dealing with such subjects as the administration of antibiotics, 
hormone implantation therapy, biopsy, and gynaecological and ophthalmological 
procedures This book povides sufficient detail of common procedures to allow the 
practitioner and hospital resident to carry them out or to know what is required if 
they are to be done by someone else Furthermore, it explains in detail the rationale 
of some procedures and should therefore prove of great value to practitioner and 
hospital resident alike 

Approved Laborato?y Technique By J A KOLMER, MD, SCD, dph, facp 
E H Spaulding, ph d , and H W Robinson, ph d Fifth Edition, with 
403 illustrations and 28 coloured plates London H K Lewis 1952 Price 
90s 

In preparing this work the authors have had the assistance of a team of 18 experts 
This new edition is considerably enlarged and in great part rewntten It coiers all 
fields of clinical laboratory work, bacteriology, serology, pathology and chemistry, 
including the detection of certain poisons Methods are described in great detail 
since no laboratory examination can be better than the thoroughness and skill with 
which It IS conducted The authors also emphasise the care nith which the clinician 
should take the specimen, and again describe in considerable detail the proper methods 
for collecting material for investigation 

The book is a thoroughly sound and authontatn e guide to laboratory examina¬ 
tions and can be highly recommended 
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SURGICAL EMERGENCIES OF INFANCY 

By F H ROBARTS, M B , F R C S Ed 
Assistant Surgeon, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh 

Introduction 

“ I PRESUME not to write of things which I never had an experience 
of—those I leave unto wiser men ” These words were written by Felix 
Wurtz, a Swiss surgeon of the sixteenth century and author of The 
Chtldret^s Book —the first treatise on Infantile Surgery 

I too intend to refer only to those things of which I have had 
experience There are few surgeons in this country who are concerned 
with the surgery of the infant and the child alone, and many general 
surgeons, on occasion, are faced with the problems of surgery m the 
infant, the clinical approach to which differs considerably from that 
in the adult 

The broad headings for the conditions which will be discussed are 
as follows — 

A Congenital deficiencies of the panetes of the body cavities 

(1) Of the abdomen 

(2) Of the cranium and the vertebral canal 
B Alimentary conditions 

(1) Obstructions 

(2) Obstruction with fistulous communications 

(3) Obstructions sometimes associated with haemorrhage from 

the bowel 

(4) Hemorrhages from the boivel sometimes associated with 

obstruction 

C Infective conditions 
D Gemto-urinaiy emergencies 

E Foreign bodies in the natural passages of the body 

Traumatic conditions have been omitted purposely first, because 
the infant is less often exposed to injury, secondly, because treatment 
differs little from that founded on basic principles and applied to 
all ages 

A Honyman-Gillespie Lecture delivered in Edinburgh on ist November 1951 
VOL LiX NO 9 409 2 c 
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Generalities 

Before approaching the clinical and technical aspects of surgical 
emergencies in infancy, it may be profitable to mention some ^mportant 
generahttes 

Htstory and Chmcal Examinahon —In adults, the history is 
obtained directly The infant is often brought to hospital by a junior 
nurse, by an obliging but ill-informed neighbour, or by an anxious 
grandmother Mothers vary in intelligence and composure The 
doctor’s letter seldom contains all the information desired Records 
from other hospitals should be invaluable, but only if accurate and 
truthful Therefore the data of a history have to be sifted with 
considerable care, and every detail of the clinical examination assumes 
great importance Co-operation from an infant is entirely lacking 
and although there should be method, opportunities must be seized 
quickly as they occur If it is causing distress to an ill child the 
examination must be brief though punctilious Firm decisions are 
desirable Diagnostic doubts are seldom resolved by continued 
examination, and searchings for further signs portend greater confusion 
These are general principles whose importance is enhanced for the 
paediatric surgeon 

Radiological Investigation —The chief ancillary to the clinical 
examination is an appropriate radiological investigation This 
procedure is particularly helpful in the alimentary obstructions 
Straight “ scout ” films of the abdomen are preferable, for they cause 
little upset to the child Sometimes it is imperative that a contrast 
medium should be used Vomiting and regurgitation endanger the 
infant with obstruction by aspiration of the vomit into the lungs, where 
barium sulphate produces a severe and often fatal pneumonia Lipiodol, 
in minimal quantities, is satisfactory and eliminates this risk As a 
“ follow-through ” medium m cases of doubtful obstruction it can 
be a very useful agent 

In cases of spina bifida, which by the clinical examination may 
have been adjudged suitable for operation, an X-ray of the skull 
will often show the lacunar areas of bone porosity which attend a 
degree of hydrocephalus This is a feature which precludes a satis¬ 
factory outcome from operative correction of the spinal deformity 

Vomitus —Certain bed-side and side-room examinations are also 
of considerable value in diagnosis An inspection of the vomitus is 
always of interest In congenital hypertrophic pyloric stenosis the 
absence of bile is a useful sign , of greater importance are the amount 
of the gastric residue and the time relationship of the specimen to the 
previous meal The amount of mucus in the specimen is an indication 
of the severity of the accompanying gastritis This influences the 
nature of the pre-operative treatment In duodenal atresia and volvulus 
neonatorum, frequent vomiting of a bile-stained fluid in association 
with visible gastric peristalsis occurs In all obstructive states gastric 
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suction IS an indispensable safeguard against asphyxia, pneumonia 
and atelectasis 

Meconium and Stool —^An examination of the stool or of material 
obtained on rectal examination is of interest and importance Even 
in intestinal atresia a considerable quantity of meconium may be 
passed and this may be little changed in appearance from the normal, 
though usually it is less bulky, paler and more inspissated When the 
alimentary tract is entirely patent vernix cells from amniotic fluid 
swallowed in utero are always found in meconium In intestinal 
atresia they are not demonstrable m a suitably stained smear prepara¬ 
tion (Farber, 1933) Blood and mucus, both in moderate quantity 
and without feces are found typically m the majority of cases of acute 
intussusception Blood in quantity without mucus suggests enteric 
ulceration such as may occur in association with a Meckel’s diverticulum, 
with heterotopic islets of gastric mucosa, or it indicates intestinal 
duplication Blood with a foul stool and severe toxaemia may occur 
in acute gastro-enteritis, and blood in association with bruising may 
point to an acute scorbutic condition or haemophilia 

Pre-operative and Post-operative Care —In recent years considerable 
advances have been made in measures for the pre-operative and post¬ 
operative care and sustenance of infants However, it is quite true 
that an infant who is full-term, strong and healthy in all respects other 
than its congenital anomaly, will tolerate operative intervention of a 
major degree Once this initial advantage has been lost by delay, 
and the temporary decline of the first week of life and the effects of an 
anomaly allowed to develop to a severe extent, this resistance to trauma, 
developed for the supreme stresses of birth, disappears 

The fluid and electrolytic balances of an infant are rapidly disordered 
by dehydration and over-hydration Great care must be exercised 
in parenteral administrations of fluids , with a total blood volume in 
the new-born of only 300 to 400 c c , or in the child of a year of 600 c c , 
overloading can easily occur The daily fluid requirements of such 
infants are in the region of 450 and 1000 c c respectively As a general 
rule, if a child is in urgent need of fluid, 15 c c per pound of body- 
weight may be given as an infusion , if blood is required, the transfusion 
volume can be estimated at not more than 10 c c per pound of body- 
weight 

The value of chemotherapeutic agents both prophylactically and 
therapeutically needs only to be mentioned In the very young child 
there is little place for the use of other drugs, but adequate sedation 
of the older infant is just as important as it is for the adult Heroin 
gr 1/96 has always been found satisfactory and reliable Pheno- 
barbitone gr 1/2 to i produces a lighter and more prolonged effect 
Hypoprothrombinasmia develops rapidly m any ill child whose natural 
intake is reduced , the routine administration of vitamin K analogue 
IS desirable for its anti-haemorrhagic effect and for the ensuring of 
sound wound-healing 
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Ancesthesia —The advances of modern anaesthesia and their 
application by anaesthetists skilled in this work have contributed more 
than anything else to the improvements in moitahty figures, and 
permit more formidable procedures General inhalation anaesthetics 
administered with closed-circuit apparatus adapted to the small and 
feeble respiratory excursion of the infant are most satisfactory Even 
intratracheal administration and positive pressure with controlled 
respiration are obtainable for intra-thoracic work, and with care there 
IS little risk of pressure effects upon the delicate tissues of the larynx 
and the lungs In abdominal work spinal anaesthesia and the relaxant 
drugs are not considered safe or suitable for the infant 

The discussion of these preliminary basic matters is important for 
It IS upon a full understanding of them that the success of any surgical 
procedure depends 

Congenital Deficiencies of the Parietes of the 

Body Cavities 

Congenital deficiencies of the parietes of the abdominal cavity 
are the most important and include the following and related conditions 
which will require urgent surgical treatment 

(1) Congenital umbilical hernia or exomphalos 

(2) Irreducible inguinal hernia 

(3) Torsion of a testis—usually related to incomplete descent 

and to association with an inguinal hernia 

(4) Torsion or strangulation of an ovary in association with an 

inguinal hernia 

Exomphalos —Exomphalos is a condition which is evident at 
birth More than the usual care should be exercised in the ligation 
of the cord so that no content of the hernial sac is ensnared By 
inspection of the transparent sac the nature of its visceral content can 
be made out A large amount of visible liver and a broad base of 
over 7 cm will suggest that difficulty may be encountered in obtaining 
sound closure at the initial attempt Provided that no other serious 
congenital anomaly exists, operation should be performed at the earliest 
opportunity , with delay, the amniotic covering dries and is more 
liable to rupture, the alimentary tract becomes filled with swallowed 
air and closure becomes more difficult Disaster will come with attempts 
to pack viscera tightly into the small abdominal cavity It is dangerous 
to deepen the anaesthesia to assist in this process If the fascial edges 
and peritoneum cannot be united easily, further dissection of the skin 
and superficial tissue will allow of their approximation, the large 
mural defect which remains being repaired secondarily after the lapse 
of two to three weeks when the abdominal cavity has enlarged (Gross 
and Blodgett, 1940) Then there is no longer any danger of causing 
cardiac and respiratory embarrassment or intestinal obstruction by the 
production of undue mtra-abdominal pressures When the defect 
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IS large it has been suggested that no attempt should be made to excise 
the hernial sac The coverings are rendered as sterile as possible by 
bland antiseptics and the skin is widely mobilised from around the 
point of junction with the sac, which can then be covered entirely by 
this skin Thus adequate protection is obtained until a second operation 
for the repair of the very large umbilical hernia is performed (Gross, 
194B) 

Ir} edunble Ingimial Hernia —Inguinal hernia from patency of the 
processus vaginalis is of very common occurrence To a lesser extent 
IS such a deficiency found in respect of the canal of Nuck m the female 
Irreducibility of hernial content occurs in a proportion of these cases 
The term “ irreducibility ” is used advisedly for strangulation of bowel 
IS unusual though not unknown This complication occurs more 
often in the premature child and sometimes at the first appearance of 
the hernia Under the age of three months delay is desirable in 
advocating operative treatment of the uncomplicated inguinal hernia 
for spontaneous cure may occur Irreducibility is an indication for 
more immediate operation The actual diagnosis of the condition 
seldom presents much difficulty, but a tense and encysted hydrocele 
of the cord may simulate it It is usually possible to feel the upper 
limit of a hydrocele in the cord If there is any uncertainty, in cases 
of irreducible hernia it will be found that tender enlargement of the 
corresponding testis has occurred from interference with its venous 
return Considerable oedema of all the cord structures below the 
obstruction occurs rapidly, and in tissues which are already often 
tenuous and delicate, this is a change which makes definition of the 
sac at operation more difficult It is because of this that attempts to 
obtain spontaneous reduction should be made Direct taxis is seldom 
successful, distresses the child and may be dangerous Sedation with 
chloral hydrate gr 2 to 5, according to age and size, is the most 
important factor in obtaining reduction This may be assisted by 
raising the foot of the cot, by flexing the thigh on the affected side, 
and by the application of warmth Should these methods fail after 
two hours’ trial, operation becomes essential When they succeed, 
a short delay is permitted for the absorption of oedema, and operation 
is performed before the child goes home Some irreducible hernise 
undergo spontaneous reduction, or can be reduced manipulatively 
under the general anaesthetic , the operation can then be carried out 
as for the simple case, without opening the inguinal canal At this age 
the irreducible hernia differs from that in the adult in that the obstruct- 
ing agent is usually the external and not the internal inguinal ring 
If the irreducible state persists, an obliquely placed incision becomes 
necessary so that the external oblique aponeurosis can be exposed, 
the canal opened and the constricting external ring divided from 
above downwards The usual precautions must be taken to secure 
the hernial content for inspection of its viability before it is allowed to 
return within the abdominal cavity The hernial sac is then excised 
VOL LIX NO 9 2 c 2 
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in the usual manner, though this may be difficult in the vaginal type 
where the testis dangles from its mesorchium within the sac and the 
vas and vessels appear to be an integral part of its wall It is this type 
which IS often encountered in the premature child 

Torsion of the Testis —It is the vaginal type of hernial sac which 
so often accompanies undescent of the testis, and such a testis hanging 
by Its mesorchium in this potential space is the one in which torsion 
may occur The abnormal position with consequent exposure to 
external forces and to the stresses of muscular contractions are the 
factors which produce torsion The onset of symptoms is sudden, 
and examination reveals a tender lump in the region of the external 
inguinal ring or of the canal itself The testis is absent from the 
scrotum, as may be its fellow also , if the testis is more fully descended 
It IS painful and swollen, but the higher lump of an irreducible hernia 
is absent The differentiation from an acute epididymo-orchitis then 
arises, and if any doubt exists it is safer to operate Unless the torsion 
is undone within a few hours of its onset, irreversible changes in the 
testis occur which make orchidectomy necessary With bilateral 
undescent of the testes in which torsion on one side and subsequent 
orchidectomy have occurred, there is a risk that similar events may 
occur in the remaining testis At this stage it is often found impossible 
to bring that testis down into the scrotum any attempt to achieve 
this may cause testicular atrophy The minimum of operative disturb¬ 
ance IS desirable, and it is recommended that even cure of the hernia 
be left until a later date, but that the mobile testis be immobilised by 
“ button-holing ” it through the wall of the sac and the coverings 
of the cord in the position where it already lies 

In the female, similar complications of an inguinal hernia may 
arise An ovary may prolapse, become incarcerated and even strangu¬ 
lated, or may undergo torsion Such incidents are corrected by the 
same methods which apply to the male 

Congenital Deficiencies of the Cranium and 
Vertebral Canal 

Spina Bifida —Of the anomalies which affect the skull and vertebral 
canal the degrees of spina bifida are the commonest In the past, 
valiant attempts to repair these defects have been made Usually 
meningoceles with a small defect were and still are amenable to surgical 
correction , where nerve tissue is present outside the spinal canal, as 
in the commonest degree of myelomeningocele, it is seldom possible 
to effect a cure which will remain satisfactory Even where there does 
not appear to be any paresis of the lower limbs or urinary or anal 
incontinence and no obvious or radiological signs of hydrocephalus, 
some if not all of these features will almost certainly appear eventually, 
leaving the child an uneconomic responsibility to the parents or to the 
community Unless the type of the deformity is simple and uncom¬ 
plicated surgical correction is not advised 
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Alimentary Anomalies 

It IS the anomalous conditions of the alimentary tract which provide 
the greatest variety of surgical emergencies of infancy Acute intus¬ 
susception IS not rare, and although it is an acquired condition, in 
some cases, there are minor anomalies which seem to contribute to 
Its development Other acquired conditions of this system are all 
relatively uncommon 

Intestinal Obstructions 
This group includes — 

(1) Congenital hypertrophic pyloric stenosis 

(2) Intestinal atresia and stenosis 

(3) Intestinal malrotations and volvulus neonatorum 

(4) Meconium ileus 

(5) Hirschsprung’s disease 

(6) Imperforate anus 

Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis —In cases of congenital 
hypertrophic pyloric stenosis, the details of history and clinical findings 
are well known Gastric peristalsis is not pathognomonic of the 
condition It is always desirable to palpate the pyloric tumour before 
deciding upon operation It is not always felt easily, sometimes it 
is relaxed More frequently, the large and hypertrophied stomach 
overlies the tumour and masks it The tumour never feels as large 
as It IS found to be at operation Operative treatment is now almost 
universally accepted by paediatricians This should be carried out 
within twenty-four hours of the diagnosis having been established, 
unless the child is very unfit and requires longer for the correction of 
Its metabolic disturbances and amelioration of its gastritis by lavage 
Rammstedt’s operation leaves nothing to be desired m its effectiveness 
Accidental opening into the duodenum is an event which will happen 
to most surgeons at some time , the possibility can be lessened by the 
meticulous termination of the initial pyloric incision at the distinct 
lower limit of the tumour and by gripping the duodenum immediately 
below the tumour, evaginating it from the duodenal formces while 
the incision and the muscle separation are being performed The 
operative mortality is now very low as a result of the appreciation by 
paediatricians of the value of early operation and of better preparation 
for operation Also of great importance are the more general use of 
light inhalation anaesthesia in support of regional local infiltration, 
and isolation from the risks of respiratory and alimentary infections 
Atresia and Stenosis of the Intestines —^Atresia and gross stenosis 
of the gut produce obstructive symptoms within the first days of life 
Minor degrees of stenosis seldom present as urgent conditions The 
site of the lesion modifies the symptoms and the clinical findings 
the higher, the more acute is the onset, and the more rapid the 
deterioration, less evident are distension, ladder patterning and 
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visible peristalsis Straight films of the abdomen are of great help in 
assessing approximately the level of the obstruction, and usually aid 
in distinguishing these cases from obstruction due to a volvulus of the 
mid-gut loop The vernix test upon the meconium is an additional help 
The treatment of these anomalies must be operative and mortalities 
are still very high It is important to remember that the lesions are 
not infrequently multiple and a thorough search of the whole gut is 
necessary Gross distension renders this inspection difficult, and 
evisceration is justifiable in order that time may be saved and mistakes 
avoided Decompression of dilated loops by large-bore needle puncture 
and suction may be required for the replacement of the coils within 
the abdomen The obstruction must be overcome by anastomosis, in 
the upper half of the duodenum by gastro-jejunostomy, and m its 
lower half by that procedure or, preferably, by duodeno-jejunostomy 
In the infant entero-anastomosis should if possible be done by the 
end-to-end or end-to-side techniques Although great care may be 
taken to keep the blind loops of a side-to-side junction as short as 
possible, with normal growth they can increase to form considerable 
cul-de-sacs, especially on the proximal side These may cause trouble¬ 
some symptoms in later life In the circumstances of atresia direct 
end-to-end anastomosis is quite impracticable because of the marked 
difference m calibre of the loops to be united Decompression of the 
proximal loop by puncture or enterotomy may reduce this to some 
extent It is in the minute distal loop that most trouble is encountered 
Its lumen is very small and suturing can reduce this dangerously 
Its calibre can be increased artificially by injection of saline or air into 
it through a hypodermic needle Anastomosis in two layers is not 
always possible, and it may be necessary to be content with one layer 
of interrupted silk sutures, which will allow free growth of the stoma 
These technical difficulties and the poor healing qualities of the 
proximal loop, whose viability is impaired by distension and partial 
volvulus, make disruption of the suture line a frequent complication 
Resection of the proximal loop secures healthier bowel of greater 
strength and of more equal calibre for an anastomosis Resection also 
removes a considerable amount of tenacious bowel content which can per¬ 
petuate the obstruction m the contracted distal bowel after anastomosis 
If there are several zones of atresia, the anastomosis will be per¬ 
formed with the first unobstructed portion of bowel The atretic 
closed loops which have been by-passed should be left to be removed 
subsequently , they will cause no immediate trouble, though they 
may well do so by distension if allowed to remain indefinitely Where 
the occlusion is by a diaphragm across the lumen of the bowel, it may 
be practicable to resect the greater portion of this through an enterotomy 
wound with closure of this transversely 

In the immediate post-operative period there is concern for the 
ability of the hypoplastic bowel below the anastomosis to increase its 
calibre At operation dilatation may be encouraged by the injection 
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of saline m sufficient quantity to flow round to the rectum , subsequent 
passage of meconium through this portion of bowel may be encouraged 
by the injection of mineral oil into the lumen of the gut After operation 
distension of the large bowel may be further stimulated by saline 
enemata No mention has hitherto been made of ileostomy for the 
relief of obstruction This has only an occasional use m the very ill 
child Temporary improvement may then be obtained, but deteriora¬ 
tion will very soon return and further measures for reconstitution of 
the bowel continuity must be undertaken 

Rotational A novtahes —It is well known that acute obstructive 
states can develop from rotational errors of the mid-gut It is not 
always appreciated that a dual pathology often underlies the obstruc¬ 
tion The incomplete descent and fixation of the caecum into the 
right iliac fossa result m an inadequate attachment of the mesentery 
of the whole small bowel to the posterior abdominal wall The base 
of the mesentery is short and transverse, for the c$cum lies near the 
second part of the duodenum Peritoneal reflections pass from the 
caecum to the lateral aspect of the duodenum The weight of the 
mid-gut may be sufficient to drag these peritoneal folds tightly across 
the duodenum This simple cause of obstruction can operate from 
soon after birth, but more frequently symptoms of a periodic and less 
acute nature result When a volvulus of the mid-gut occurs, the 
obstruction becomes two-fold , the traction across the duodenum is 
intensified, and the whole mid-gut becomes closed This obstructive 
mechanism usually operates soon after birth, hence the term volvulus 
neonatorum 

Usually within two or three days of birth acute obstructive symptoms 
from these anomalies become very evident The vomit contains bile, 
but obvious gastric distension with visible peristalsis may be absent 
through the efficacy of the vomiting Abdominal distension depends 
upon the presence of volvulus and the degree of distension of the 
coils involved , if seen at an early stage these may be collapsed, later 
to distend with increasing bacterial putrefaction within them Con¬ 
siderable help may be got from a straight X-ray of the abdomen 
Duodenal distension ceasing abruptly in its second part, and gas in 
very little or varying amounts m the central area, with evidence of 
free fluid between the bowel coils, are strong evidence of this obstructive 
condition 

At operation, transverse incisions give excellent access and 
immediate appreciation of the exact nature of the obstruction is gamed 
from the nature of the presenting coils of bowel If there is much 
free fluid within the peritoneal cavity and if distended loops of small 
bowel present, there is a state of volvulus, which requires complete 
eventration of the child’s gut to permit of its rapid reduction and 
inspection for the probable secondary causes of obstruction around 
the duodenum itself Reduction is affected usually by rotation of the 
whole of the mid-gut in an anti-clockwise direction If the colon 
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presents itself on first inspection, there is no volvulus Displacement 
of the mobile caecum downwards and to the left exposes the second 
part of the duodenum Obstructing peritoneal reflections are divided 
and the caecum displaced into the left half of the abdomen (Ladd, 
1933) If the remainder of the duodenum, now exposed, does not 
descend directly down the right side of the vertebral column, search 
must be made m the region of the ligament of Treitz for further extrinsic 
causes of obstruction These, too, must be divided, either until the 
duodenum can be made to descend vertically in its remaining parts, 
or until a Ryle’s tube m the stomach can be threaded on into the 
upper coil of jejunum, where it may with profit be allowed to remain 
temporarily (Glover and Barry, 1949) These manoeuvres result in a 
relative lengthening and altered axis of the posterior attachment of the 
mesentery, and are sufficient to ensure against the recurrence of volvulus 
Mecomu 7 n Ileus —The treatment of meconium ileus causes the 
paediatric surgeon little satisfaction, first, because of the poor prognosis 
and, second, because the techniques at operation appear so crude 
The underlying pathology, which can never be corrected, is a congenital 
fibro-cystic disease of the pancreas This produces coeliac-like 
symptoms if the child lives Staphylococcal broncho-pneumonia is 
a frequent complication on account of similar changes in the bronchial 
mucous glands In the history the hereditary trait may help to indicate 
the cause of the obstruction which appears soon after birth The 
absence of meconium in the rectum, and its replacement by a small 
yellowish mucus plug, the peculiar hard feel of the abdomen, dull 
on percussion, and the radiological sign of mtra-abdominal calcification 
are conclusive findings The site of obstruction is usually found m 
the lower ileum, where there is a sudden change from dilated and 
hypertrophied obstructed gut to hypoplastic ileum, the proximal few 
inches of which contain firm nodules of inspissated calcareous material 
The whole of the large bowel is a “ microcolon ” Volvulus, necrosis, 
and perforation of the distal dilated loop are not uncommon The 
procedure which is usually advocated m order to overcome this 
obstruction is proximal enterotomy and through a catheter the washing 
out with saline of the inspissated material after it has been softened 
and broken up by external pressure Injection of fluid onwards into 
the microcolon will confirm that the obstruction has been relieved 
and it will increase the calibre of the bowel for the passage of the 
tenacious meconium which is present above the actual level of the 
obstruction (Hiatt and Wilson, 1948) This is not a technically satisfy¬ 
ing procedure , therefore, it is suggested that no less success might be 
anticipated by an anastomotic procedure as in atresia, difficult to 
perform, but less redolent of a plumber clearing a choked dram The 
deficient ferment is supplied as pancreatin and is given into the bowel 
at operation and by mouth and by enemata afterwards 

Hirschsprung's Disease —Hirschsprung’s disease causes trouble 
with the bowel function from the earliest days of life, whereas megacolon 
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from other causes is a condition acquired gradually in a gut which 
has previously functioned well Hitherto attention has been focussed 
on the dilated portions of the colon Recently it has been shown that 
the abnormality is situated in a contracted segment of bowel below the 
secondarily dilated and hypertrophied sections In this hindmost 
narrow portion there is a congenital absence of the ganglion relay cells 
of the parasympathetic innervation (Swenson, Rheinlander and 
Diamond, 1949) Sympathetic predominance, with a failure of relaxa¬ 
tion and incapacity for co-ordinated peristaltic activity, exists The 
extent of the affected segment may vary from involvement only of the 
lower rectum or it may include the whole of the large gut, and in some 
cases even the terminal ileum With a long section of the gut involved, 
obstructive symptoms develop soon after birth , whereas in the less 
affected cases the bowels may move sufficiently though reluctantly, 
with the gradual production of the secondary changes typical of the 
classical Hirschsprung’s disease 

Acute obstructive symptoms in this disease can be found at two 
stages of the condition, first, they may occur in the neonatal period 
or, second, at a later date when the clinical picture is more readily 
recognised In the latter, marked peristalsis and explosive borborygmi 
accompany an obstructive incident, and temporary relief may be 
obtained, if the narrow segment is short, by the passage of a rectal 
tube Definitive treatment can be instituted later by colostomy, and 
rectosigmoidectomy (Stephens, 1950) In the neonate, the diagnosis 
and treatment are not so easily defined The diagnosis is suggested 
by the inadequate passage of meconium, by increasing signs of low 
intestinal obstruction, by the small capacity of the rectum on digital 
examination and by X-ray investigation Hitherto, these cases have 
been diagnosed usually as some form of organic obstruction, and at 
operation the surgeon has been perturbed by his inability to display 
any cause of that nature However, in these cases it is possible to 
find a portion of the gut in which there is transition from the dilatation 
of obstruction to bowel of normal dimensions The typical agenesis 
of the intramural ganglia has been found to exist in the undilated 
portions of the gut, usually extending for considerable distances—to 
splenic flexure, proximal colon or even into the terminal ileum (Forshall, 
Rickham and Mossman, 1951) The only treatment of any avail is 
external diversion above the site of the neurogenic obstruction No 
neonate will tolerate a large exclusion of the colon, and far less so an 
ileostomy, even for a short time Therefore, in these extensively 
involved cases it seems improbable that any curative operation can 
be devised 

Imperforate Anus —Four types of this condition are usually 
described The first includes all cases of stenosis, which may be of 
only minor extent and present no acute problems , or they may be of 
severe degree with small external and ectopic openings These cases 
may behave initially like complete imperforation but even the narrowest 
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channel, exuding only an occasional bead of meconium may, by 
persistent and regular dilatation, be enlarged into an opening capable 
of functioning normally (Browne, 1951) In the second degree, a 
persistent cloacal membrane occludes a normal anal canal The 
perineal appearance makes this type readily recognisable Cruciform 
incision of the membrane provides relief, but a fibrous stricture will 
inevitably develop unless regular bouginage is performed m the 
ensuing months In the third degree, the rectum ends blindly at a 
considerably higher level, and not infrequently a fistulous communica¬ 
tion with adjacent organs—bladder, urethra, or vagina—may exist 
It IS for this type and especially for those cases with fistula, that more 
radical measures are now advocated Colostomy relieves the obstruc¬ 
tion but renders any subsequent operation more difficult by fixation 
of the gut and by impairing later appreciation of a fistula The distance 
of the rectum from the perineum can be estimated by radiography 
If the distance is less than one inch, the blind end can be approached 
from below through the external sphincter muscle which is always 
present (Ladd and Gross, 1934) The pouch is often intimately fused 
with anterior structures, especially when fistulous communication 
co-exists If operation is undertaken before there is much distension 
of the pouch, its definition may be rendered difficult by recession 
upwards as dissection proceeds Because of these difficulties a com¬ 
bined abdomino-penneal operation is now being advocated (Rhodes, 
1946 , Norris, Brophy and Brayton, 1949) From above, fistulae art- 
more clearly identified, and the pouch more easily and more completely 
mobilised Approximation of it to the perineum is thus affected with 
less risk of retraction through tension, and stricture is avoided The 
fourth type is the rarest and most dangerous for there is persistence 
of an occluding membrane within the anal canal or rectum Externally 
the anus appears normal, but the total failure to pass meconium should 
call for rectal examination Delay in recognition is frequent and 
obstruction is often present to a degree so marked that colostomy alone 
may be practicable 

Alimentary Anomalies aYith Obstruction and Fistula 

As described above Type III imperforate anus is often accompanied 
by fistulous communications , similar dual lesions are sometimes 
found m the oesophagus and in relation to patency of the vitello¬ 
intestinal duct 

Congenital Atresia of the (Esophagus with Tracheo-cesophageal 
Fistula —Various types of this anomaly occur, in the commonest of 
which the lower part of the oesophagus forms a fistulous communication 
with the respiratory tree in the trachea, at the carina, or with one 
of the main bronchi The condition should be suspected in any new¬ 
born infant who persistently accumulates oral secretions, which 
periodically cause attacks of choking, frothing at the mouth and cyanosis 
These s5Tnptoms are exaggerated by attempts to feed the child The 
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careful passage of a firm and moderately large rubber catheter reveals 
an impediment to its progress into the stomach This finding warrants 
immediate investigation Only as much lipiodol as is necessary to 
outline the upper oesophageal pouch should be used, although a small 
spill oier into the trachea can occasionally define the fistulous com¬ 
munication with the lower oesophagus Sometimes it is preferable to 
confirm the presence of this and its level by bronchoscopy A fistula 
can be confidently predicted on the radiographic appearance of air 
m the stomach 

At operation, general anaesthesia through an mtra-tracheal tube 
IS essential for the adequate maintenance of controlled respiration In 
these infants the pleura is exceedingly thin and very easily “ holed,” 
either on the side of approach by the extrapleural route, or during 
mobilisation of the cesophageal segments on the contra-lateral side 
The approach is by resection of the fourth rib on the right side Where 
there is absence of gas in the stomach, indicative of atresia of the lov er 
segment also, a left-sided approach may be used in order that oesophago- 
gastrostomy may be attempted if necessary—a formidable procedure 
at this age which has been successfully performed Most surgeons 
(Bigger, 1949) advocate an extrapleural approach in order to limit 
anv infective process which will follow a leak at the anastomosis—a 
not infrequent complication That approach is time-consuming, and 
fails to achieve its object if the pleura is “ holed ” The transpleural 
approach is immediate and direct Usually, the tracheal fistula is 
readily found on the posterior aspect of the lower trachea , but, if it 
is situated at the carina or in a bronchus, considerable difficulty may 
be encountered in defining the lower portion of the oesophagus 
Mobilisation of the oesophagus should be limited in order to preserve 
Its blood supply The fistulous communication is divided and the 
tracheal end closed by ligature, which is safe if placed with care The 
hypertrophied upper cesophageal pouch is found towards the thoracic 
inlet, a tube passed into it by the ansesthetist helps m its identification 
A traction stitch placed in its fundus aids in the mobilisation on its 
deep aspect An estimate of the practicability of anastomosis can now 
be made Every millimetre of each structure is valuable , the avoidance 
of tension is most essential, and if the narrower lower segment can be 
mvaginated into the wider upper pouch a firmer two-layer anastomosis 
IS obtained End-to-end junction may be all that is possible but the 
distal portion holds stitches poorly, and the risks of leaking are con¬ 
siderable Fixation of the upper pouch to the prevertebral fascia 
with a view to taking tension off the suture line is inadvisable, for such 
fixation only submits it to greater stresses from respiratory excursions 
Mediastinal and intrapleural drainage are wise precautions before 
closure of the chest Depending upon the fears of the surgeon for his 
anastomosis, gastrostomy may be performed some hours later In the 
most hopeful cases sterile feeds with antibiotics by mouth can be given 
after forty-eight hours Post-operative difficulties are—leaking at the 
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anastomosis and the formation of fistulae, intrathoracic and mediastinal 
sepsis, all of which render gastrostomy essential In the later stages 
strictures may develop and require prolonged treatment by dilatation 
However, this anomaly, once consistently fatal, can now be corrected 

Alimentary Obstructions Associated with Hemorrhage 

The discussion of emergency alimentary conditions concludes with 
mention of important lesions which combine obstructive and hemor¬ 
rhagic manifestations The acquired condition of acute intussusception 
IS not uncommon, but the urgent states produced by Meckel’s 
diverticulum or an associated peptic ulcer of the adjacent bowel, by 
heterotopic islets of gastric mucosa, and by duplications of the gut, 
are much less frequently seen 

Acute Idiopathic Intussusception —The clinical picture of acute 
idiopathic intussusception is clear in the minds of most doctors How¬ 
ever, the history, symptoms and signs are by no means always true 
to type The child does not always scream with spasmodic agony, 
It is often found to “ girn ” its discomfort into the pillow while wriggling 
on its hands and knees The quiet intervals accompanied by pallor 
occur more consistently Vomiting is not an early sign, but comes 
with increasing intestinal obstruction Blood with mucus may not 
appear from the rectum for at least twelve hours and in subacute and 
chronic cases, not infrequently found m the slightly older child, it may 
not appear at all 

The clinical signs are also well established, but there are certain 
points worthy of emphasis The commonest site for the palpable 
tumour IS in the right hypochrondnum Here it can be masked under 
the pi ejecting liver of the infant, and all infants object to pressure 
on the liver The tumour is most easily palpated when it is hardest 
Then, during an attack of pain, the examination is more difficult A 
fleeting impression of the presence of a tumour in this region is sufficient 
to warrant operative measures When present in the left half of the 
abdomen there is never any difficulty m feeling the tumour Its bulk 
IS larger and tension on the mesentery has drawn it towards the 
umbilicus The presence of the tumour in the rectum is by no means 
of serious prognostic import, rapid progression often results in 
relatively easy reduction Failure to advance often implies early 
tension on the mesentery This is an important factor in the production 
of the changes which lead to irreducibihty The Signe de Dance of 
“ palpable emptiness ” in the right iliac fossa is most unreliable 
When the tumour is proximal to the splenic flexure rectal examination 
may not reveal any blood or mucus , but simultaneous abdominal 
palpation along the line of the colon from the suspected tumour 
towards the rectum may reveal this latent sign Unless the surgeon 
IS an exponent of the hydrostatic method of reduction of intussusception, 
barium enema investigation is seldom necessary This method of 
treatment is eminently successful in the hands of many surgeons, but 
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direct surgical measures are ultimately safer, and cannot ever be 
entirely avoided 

Intussusception is an intestinal strangulation and if much blood 
has been lost it should be replaced When the reduction is difficult 
gentle dilatation at the neck of the tumour with the little finger, and 
gentle traction upon the entering loop are as much as is permissible 
No longer than five minutes should be given to attempts at the reduction 
of a stubborn tumour, and no other operative procedures to encourage 
reduction should be done Most tumours will reveal their irreducibihty 
before this lapse of time Resection and end-to-end anastomosis do 
not now have a high mortality and experience has shown that it is 
often in the interests of the child to proceed to resection, even although 
persistent and prolonged manipulation might in the end achieve 
reduction There is no certainty that the mtussuscepted area will then 
be found viable, and even if it is so, the post-operative course of these 
children is often complicated, and a fatal outcome is not unusual It 
IS possible that this may be due to the absorption of katabolic products, 
analogous to those found m the “ crush syndrome ” 

In the face of irreducibihty there is no doubt that resection is the 
procedure of choice It is at once curative and final In the very ill 
child, exclusion, exterionsation, or even ileostomy have been performed 
Although successes have been achieved by these means, early resection 
in the case of exclusion, and early reconstitution of the bowel in 
exterionsation and ileostomy are essential But these are major 
procedures which throw an additional strain upon an already weakened 
child The frequent finding of undue mobility of the caecum and 
ascending colon renders resection relatively easy and an aseptic two- 
layer anastomosis does not take long Therefore, resection is recom¬ 
mended with confidence 

Meckel's diverttculum —Persistence of vitello-intestinal ductal 
tissue—more often called Meckel’s diverticillum—is the commonest 
of the anomalies of the gastro-mtestinal tract Complete patency of 
the duct at the umbilicus is seldom urgent unless atresia of the ileum 
exists below Closure, but with persistence of intestinal mucosa at 
the umbilicus, produces a “ mulberry tumour ” (enteroteratoma), the 
history of which in earlier life is a useful pointer to a Meckel’s 
diverticulum in any patient with acute abdominal symptoms m later 
life Such a diverticulum may never cause symptoms, but if it has 
attachment to the anterior abdominal wall at the umbilicus, the risk 
of intestinal volvulus is ever-present and may arise at any age, though 
it IS relatively infrequent m infancy , also, hsemorrhage from ulceration 
of the intestinal mucosa adjacent to the diverticulum may occur at any 
age but, relatively, this is quite often encountered in the infant This 
ulceration is produced by the secretion of islets of gastric mucosa 
within the diverticulum Such islets may occur in other sites of the 
bowel with the production of similar vague symptoms of recurring 
abdominal pain, sometimes related to the taking of food The urgent 
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symptom, however, is rectal bleeding which, usually preceded by minor 
incidents, is often profuse and can be exsanguinating Resection of 
the affected segment and the diverticulum is indicated It is doubtful 
whether acute Meckel’s diverticulitis ever occurs as a bacterial process 
such cases are almost certainly due to ulcer and the associated 
reactionary changes Perforation is a rare complication of the clinical 
picture , adhesion and obstruction are more common A freely mobile 
diverticulum can tie itself into the most intricate knots, often ensnaring 
bowel loops in the tangle Such obstructions, complicated by strangula¬ 
tion, are straightforward in their diagnosis and treatment 

Inteshnal Duphcatton —Duplication of portions of the alimentary 
tract IS probably the rarest anomaly of this system It arises from a 
double recanahsation of the intestinal tract after the solid stage of 
the sixth and seventh embryonic weeks Duplications are an inherent 
part of the intestinal tract and occur most often in the ileum The 
duplicated portion may be very short, less often it extends over a 
considerable length of the gut Symptoms are caused by those which 
are closed completely off from the normal bowel Lined with normal 
mucosa, a cyst is formed by gradual distension with secretions 
Although true mesenteric cysts do occur, there is no doubt that in 
the past duplications have been mistaken for these The distinction 
IS important, for a cyst can often be enucleated, but the muscular wall 
of a duplication is intimately fused with the associated normal gut 
and removal cannot be accomplished without damage to that structure 
and its blood supply Resection of the abnormal portion is essential 
Symptoms are caused, either by increase in size interfering with the 
blood supply to the mam tract, or occluding the lumen of the normal 
tract In the first instance, extravasation of blood occurs into the 
intestinal tract Warning bleedings may occur, but the haemorrhage 
may be considerable Obstructive symptoms from occlusion are of 
an increasing nature The two pictures are not infrequently combined, 
•one predominating over the other It is usual for a duplication to 
cause trouble relatively early in life, and on examination a mobile 
and possibly spherical tumour may be felt within the abdomen Within 
the thorax, in the pelvis, and when related to the stomach, the symptoms 
are due to the effects of pressure upon the neighbouring organs 
Excision may be less urgently required, though inevitably essential 

Infective Conditions 

Umbthcal Sepsis —In the neonate sepsis at the umbilicus is less 
frequently encountered than previously, but the dangers of peritonitis, 
liver abscess, and septicaemia still exist, although their control is now 
more effectively obtained A distant and crippling complication of 
this same focus of infection is arthritis of a major joint, usually at the 
hip Early recognition, when the damage could be limited, is not 
easy , for, in common with other acute infective processes in early 
life, the general body response is weak and undemonstrative 
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Osteomyehtis —In the infant, osteomyelitis of the classical type is 
unusual, but infection is not infrequently encountered in the jaws, 
and especially in the maxilla The infection is thought to arise in the 
tooth follicles Extension upwards to the orbit sometimes produces 
alarming displacement of the ocular globe itself, and evacuation of 
such an abscess may be urgently required 

Aaite Appendicitis —In childhood, acute appendicitis is a common 
disease In infancy, although it is not unknown at quite an early age. 
It IS generally seldom encountered under the age of two years Delays 
in the diagnosis are common, and peritonitis is frequent The treatment 
at all stages of the disease is operative, and it is a matter of recurring 
interest how smooth and uncomplicated is the usual post-operative 
course of the very young More often it is an older child and a male 
who succumbs to the complications of toxsemia, paralytic ileus or 
organic intestinal obstruction 

Uro-genital Conditions 

In infancy, emergency conditions of the urogenital system are 
few Injuries are seldom sustained at this age, but it is important to 
remember that the infant’s bladder, even when empty is an intra- 
abdominal organ Damage to the kidneys or ureters, which are 
surrounded by little fat and covered by a tenuous peritoneum, may 
be associated with peritoneal contamination Renal infarction of a 
type peculiar to the very young is a condition for which urgent treat¬ 
ment may be necessary Considerable dehydration may permit 
spontaneous thrombosis of one or both renal veins, and massive venous 
infarction may arise in the course of a severe pyelonephritis Blood 
and pus appear in the urine and the enlarged organ or organs are 
easily palpable For unilateral involvement, nephrectomy can be 
curative As parenteral pyelography at this age is not always satis¬ 
factory, at operation, proof of the second and adequate kidney is 
obtained by direct palpation of it across the peritoneal cavity 

Perhaps meatal ulcer is not a true surgical emergency, but it is 
certainly a social one In the circumcised child this simple condition 
can produce the most acute pain and with the associated ammoniacal 
dermatitis of the napkin area causes marked irritability At night, 
these manifestations are always most severe The remedy for the 
distressed child and his parents is simple (Hamilton and Middleton, 
1927) Impregnation of all napkins with a saturated solution of 
boracic acid prevents the bacteriological splitting of urea and the 
formation of ammonia Paraphimosis seldom arises in the infant 
unless from the ill-advised and unnecessary retraction of the prepuce 
Each baby boy is horn with an irretractable prepuce, which if left 
entirely alone will enlarge adequately at its orifice Retraction only 
opens up prematurely the preputial sac in which infection may thereafter 
occur and small tears in the prepuce itself are caused and lead to 
scarring and phimosis True congenital phimosis is rare, and with 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ETIOLOGY 
OF BRONCHIECTASIS 

By N WYNN-WILLIAMS 
From ilie Bedford General Hospital and Chest Clinic 

A STUDY of the literature of bronchiectasis shows that the majority 
of surveys have been conducted either on the selected material which 
finds its way to the large hospitals or on groups of individuals, nearly 
all male, who have been singled out for military service It is also 
apparent that certain of its aspects have received greater attention 
than others For this reason I have conducted an inquiry into the 
aetiological factors of bronchiectasis over an area m Bedfordshire 
where a survey can be arranged to cover most cases of the disease, 
both those already proven and those requiring diagnosis This area 
IS sufficiently far from a large centre for the local hospital to be the 
natural place of reference, but not so remote as to preclude reasonable 
facilities for investigation Any inquiry into the etiology of such 
a chronic condition, in which a long interval usually passes between 
the onset of symptoms and the date of diagnosis, offers special difficulties 
m obtaining an accurate history, particularly if one is dependent on 
the memory of the patient or that of an older relative for past events 
The many acute diseases of infancy and childhood, which are apt to 
follow each other very quickly, also render it hard or impossible 
sometimes to decide which was responsible for the damage to the 
bronchi Great ca’^e has been taken to secure as exact a history as 
possible , a number of old medical records both of hospitals and 
general practitioners have been of much help in this direction The 
following brief case report illustrates how unreliable the information 
given by a patient or his relations may be 

A boy aged lo was referred in 1949 because of persistent cough 
following a cold A radiograph showed slightly increased pulmonary 
markings in the right middle rone with questionable hilar calcification 
Pertussis followed by cough for about nine months was the only relevant 
illness reported during his previous history Later a radiograph taken 
in 1944 and the results of investigations at another hospital became 
available They proved conclusively that he had suffered from primary 
tuberculosis and that successive films had shown only partial clearing 
of the lesion A bronchogram (Fig i) m 1951 confirmed the presence 
of bronchiectasis which might with justice have been attributed to 
pertussis 

In this senes no case of bronchiectasis occurring in the course of 
a disease of more consequence to the patient than the dilatation itself 
has been included—thus no bronchiectasis associated with conditions 
such as carcinoma of the bronchus or the adult form of pulmonary 
tuberculosis A review of the Eetiological factors concerned is necessary 
before considering the results obtained m this investigation 
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Pneumonia and the Specific Fevers —The commonest antecedent 
illness from which date a history of symptoms can be obtained is 
“ pneumonia ” It has been taught that broncho-pneumonia or lobular 
pneumonia is more frequent in children than lobar pneumonia, and 
hence as symptoms most often begin in childhood broncho-pneumonia 
has been considered the condition from which bronchiectasis most 
usually develops However, since radiography has been applied more 
extensively to respiratory disease, it has become known that non- 
tuberculous consolidations of lobar extent are not uncommon in 
children, and that they may pass on to bronchiectasis Furthermore, 
collapse of a lobe or lung produces an illness often not differentiated 
from a true pneumonia, and acute illness diagnosed as pleurisy may 
well be accompanied by underlying consolidation These facts make 
it obvious that an exact division of patients into those whose disease 
was preceded by broncho-pneumonia, lobar pneumonia or collapse 
must be very difficult, and in this paper “ pneumonia ” will be used 
without further qualification to describe any respiratory illness, the 
symptoms of which were consistent with the diagnosis of any of the 
above conditions 

The relationship of pertussis and measles in children and influenza 
in adults to bronchiectasis is also well known, and adds a further 
complication—whether these infections of themselves are followed by 
bronchial dilatation, or whether they merely pave the way for further 
bacterial invasion and encourage infected collapse due to aspiration 
Ramsay and Scadding (1939) drew attention to the fact that such 
pneumonias may be accompanied by little in the way of symptoms or 
abnormal physical signs With regard more particularly to measles, 
Kohn and Koiransky (1929) in a series of 130 children demonstrated 
pneumonia radiologically in 62 4 per cent under the age of four and in 
42 2 per cent over this age, and often in the absence of signs suggestive 
of pneumonia Measles, however, is not a very frequent precursor of 
bronchiectasis Pertussis, on the other hand, is regarded as a common 
cause of the condition (Lander, 1950) Nicholson (1949) observed 
44 children, who were sufficiently ill to be admitted to hospital with 
pertussis, for periods up to one year or until the radiological picture 
returned to normal Seven children (15 9 per cent) sulfered from 
collapse which was still present after one year, and hence probably 
had developed bronchiectasis 

Chrome Respiratory Catarrh —The first respiratory symptoms 
complained of in a considerable number of patients consist of recurrent 
bronchitis or “ chestiness ” since infancy. Very little is known about 
the aetiology of these cases, but it is doubtful if uncomplicated chronic 
bronchitis leads to bronchial dilatation Diamond and Van Loon 
(1942) did not note that chronic bronchitis in children developed into 
bronchiectasis although the symptoms of the two diseases were much 
alike Most writers have mentioned these factors but with scant 
comment An exception must be made in the case of those authors 
who have judged allergy to be an important antecedent influence in 
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These illustrations and the bnef details 
below are of an actual case, where after a skm 
grafting operation, a Gypsona plaster of Pans 
cast was used to immobilize the patient In 
such a case Gypsona is particularly convenient 
The bandages are ready for immediate use and 
are quick setting Being evenly impregnated 
with a uniform content of plaster of Pans, they 
can be quickly formed into a strong but light 
cast — with a minimum of disturbance to the 
patient in the post operative condition 

CASE HISTORY Boy received a burn 
covering 16% of body surface Plasma trans¬ 
fusion started and the burn dressed with 
penicillin cream 

There was almost complete skin destruc¬ 
tion, and a fortnight later early granulations 
were visible through separating slough Under 
general aniesthetic, these were stripped off 
leaving a clean raw area This was covered 
with spht skm grafts which were fixed with 
crepe pressure dressings The child was 
immobilized in a Gypsona cast 

A week later, the cast was removed 
100% take of grafts Tulle gras dressings 
applied Three weeks later the boy was 
discharged home, walking satisfactorily 


OTHER SMITH & NEPHEW PRODUCTS 
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bronchiectasis It may be remarked that m the same way as pneumonia 
js difficult to diagnose, so is uncomplicated bronchitis, and it is a 
common-place for a clinical diagnosis of bronchitis to be associated 
"With radiographic shadows suggestive of pneumonia 

Pi unary Tubercnlosts —It has been known that an enlarged 
tuberculous lymph gland could compress a bronchus and lead to 
pulmonary collapse since Gairdner described the association in 1850 
at autopsy The conception that bronchial dilatation might follow 
as a sequel is of relatively recent development although two such cases 
were reported by Gee m 1877 Brock, Cann and Dickinson (1937) 
gave particulars of bronchiectasis following obstruction of a bronchus 
by tuberculous adenitis m several children They stated that “ No 
proven cases observed in childhood have been followed into adolescence 
or adult life, and the development of true bronchiectasis demonstrated 
clinically and radiographically ” Since this time senes have been set 
forth by Kent (1942), Richards (1944), Graham and Hutchison 
(1947), Roberts and Blair (1950) and others, drawing attention to this 
sequel of the primary complex 

Mustard Gas —Ever since the 1914-18 World War a proportion 
of men who were exposed to inhalations of mustard or other vesicant 
gas, have complained of “ bronchitis ” and chronic cough Loeper 
{1919) studied a number of gassed patients at autopsy and found 
bronchial dilatation present, and Bonnamour, Badolle and Gaillard 
(1929) confirmed these findings in survivors by means of bronchography 
■Carr, Denman and Skinner (1947) investigated a number of workers 
who had been exposed to similar fumes by accident during the recent 
war , bronchograms were done in 144 and bronchiectasis found in 87 
Post-Operative Pulmonary Comphcations —In 1908 Pasteur drew 
attention to massive collapse following abdominal operations, but 
Elliott and Dingley (1914) were the first to suggest that such collapse 
might be caused by blockage of the bronchi due to retained secretions 
At the present time it is generally believed that retention of secretion 
acts as the primary factor and that any condition which makes clearing 
of the air passages difficult, renders atelectasis more likely If the 
-collapse IS persistent infection may occur as a complication and 
bronchiectasis follow Bronchiectasis following tonsillectomy is 
probably due to the inhalation of septic material 

Pulmonary Sequelce of Irradiation —The literature on intensive 
irradiation of the thorax often mentions fibrosis of the lung as a sequel, 
but I have been unable to find any reference to bronchiectasis, although 
it accompanies pulmonary fibrosis associated with other conditions 
Huguenin, Lemoine and Fauvet (1947) described a patient who died 
with symptoms suggesting an infected bronchiectasis following post- 
radiation pulmonary disease, but unfortunately no post-mortem 
material was obtained One case occurred in the present series 

Pulmonary Infiltrations and Eosinophiba —A chronic type of 
pulmonary infiltration associated with eosinophilia, and closely related 
to asthma, was described by Harkavy in 1941 Livingstone (1950) 
VOL LIX NO 9 2 D 2 
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has described the association of these infiltrations with bronchiectasis, 
usually patchy in distribution and fuso-saccular in form 

Apart from the more obvious causes of bronchiectasis there are 
certain more general and less clearly related factors which must be 
considered as having possible significance 

Bacteriology —Thorpe (1929) recorded a mixed bacterial flora 
from 27 specimens of sputum obtained direct at bronchoscopy, and 
Greey (1932) m 9 lobectomy specimens examined under sterile con¬ 
ditions confirmed these findings Smith (1937 and 1930), however, 
found spirochetes and fusiform organisms m the sputum of 49 out of 
60 cases of bronchiectasis He considered that they initiated the 
disease by destroying the elastic and muscular tissue of the bronchus 
Smith and Rusk (1927) on the contrary expressed the opinion of most 
observers that spirochetes and fusiform bacilli are not primary invaders, 
but represent secondary infection Allison, Gordon and Zinnemann 
(1943) thought that the heemophilus influenzae played an important 
role in bronchiectasis as it was present in the sputum of 65 of the 
100 cases which they investigated Very numerous examinations of 
the bacterial flora of sputum in patients suffering from bronchiectasis 
have been made, but the consensus of opinion does not attribute the 
disease to any specific infective agent 

Sinusitis —Sinusitis has been known to be frequently associated 
with bronchiectasis since Thomson (1914) noted its presence with 
purulent bronchorrhoea, but agreement has not been reached regarding 
Its significance It has been proved without doubt that material can 
be aspirated from the nasal passages into the lungs, and that the 
aspiration of pus into the bronchi from infected sinuses is extremely 
probable, but there is no unequivocal evidence that bronchiectasis is 
caused by the inhalation of septic material from the nares Clinically, 
it IS known that sinusitis is a very common accompaniment of bronchitis 
and other acute infections of the respiratory system, as well as bronchi¬ 
ectasis Walsh and Meyer (1938) investigated 217 patients, excluding 
cases which had followed the inhalation of a foreign body and also 
congenital bronchiectasis They found 145 (66 8 per cent) with 
evidence of sinusitis These findings and many others show that those 
with bronchiectasis have a high incidence of sinusitis, but it should be 
remembered that chronic sinusitis is far commoner than bronchiectasis, 
and that the latter is not seen to develop at all frequently in patients 
suffering from sinusitis Nor is there any sound evidence to suggest 
that infection often spreads from the bronchi upwards to the sinuses, 
although purulent sputum can certainly be coughed into them , an 
observation easily confirmed by the presence of iodised oil within the 
sinuses after bronchography 

Allergy —Cases of massive atelectasis occurring with asthma have 
been reported by Kamchorn and Ellis (1921) and Kessel and Hyman 
(1928), and in children by Peshkin and Fineman (1931) Miller, 
Piness, Feingold and Friedman (1935) ^i^^l others have drawn attention 
to the relatively common occurrence of respiratory disturbances, which 
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they thought were allergic in origin and not due to infection, in bronchial 
a§thma They described shadows, both segmental and lobular in 
distribution, which commonly cleared after the disappearance of the 
allergic state, but might recur in the same or a different position with 
a further attack of allergy There is no doubt that asthmatics are 
sometimes labelled as suffering from pneumonia or recurrent pneumonia 
and even pulmonary tuberculosis when the radiological abnormality is 
primarily due to allergy Tucker (1931) showed the way m which 
lobar collapse occurs m asthma by removing the obstructing plug of 
secretion through a bronchoscope, after which re-expansion took 
place The above work has shown that atelectasis can occur and 
recur m asthma and allergic bronchitis, but has m no way proved that 
there is any aetiological significance between this disease and bronchi¬ 
ectasis A definite association between the two conditions is frequently 
met, but both are common The majority of authorities have not 
thought that asthma occurred especially in bronchiectasis Diamond 
and Van Loon (1942) found only 4 per cent of their bronchiectatics 
with asthma whereas it was present m 17 3 per cent of their chronic 
bronchitics Waldbott, Kaufman and Merkle (1950) found only four 
cases of permanent bronchiectasis among 756 patients with chronic 
asthma, although in nine others they found evidence of reversible 
Lronchiectasis 

Asthma, however, is not the only condition judged to be allergic 
and criteria have varied considerably as to what may be considered so 
Watson and Kibler (1938) believed that 90 per cent of bronchiectasis 
seen in their area was allergic m origin They thought that the first 
stage was “ basal allergic bronchitis ” which, if untreated, developed 
into bronchiectasis In their opinion the allergic swelling of the 
mucosa and the outpouring of secretion caused collapse The presence 
and permanence of bacterial infection determined whether or not 
bronchiectasis developed Essentially similar findings were reported 
by Davison (1944) who judged 80 per cent of 50 bronchiectatics to 
be allergic He considered that hypersensitive children who suffered 
■from an acute respiratory infection were more likely to be left with 
bronchiectasis and sinusitis His criteria of allergy were the presence 
of nasal polyps or many eosinophils in the nasal or bronchial exudate 
Thomas, Van Ordstrand and Tomlinson (1945) noted a major allergic 
respiratory condition m nearly half of 190 consecutive bronchiectatics 

These figures for allergy m bronchiectasis are very suggestive but 
are subject to the same criticisms as those for sinusitis and bronchiectasis 
Bronchiectasis is seldom seen to develop in the asthmatic or allergic 
patient—the association is noticed after the development of ectasis 
However, it is likely that this factor has been paid too little 
attention m the past, and the considerable number of bronchiectatics 
whose only past abnormality has apparently been chronic respiratory 
catarrh must be observed Such symptoms are suggestive of allergy, 
and the work of Diamond and Van Loon (1942) must be considered 
in relation to the fact that in 37 per cent of their 75 bronchiectatics 
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no obvious causal factor was found It seems certain that much, 
further work must be done upon this group of “ chesty ” children and 
also on the considerable group of adults who trace their symptoms to 
an attack of bronchitis before the factor of allergy can be discounted, 
but no one has shown by prolonged observation that more of those 
who suffer from asthma or allergic bronchitis are liable to develop 
bronchiectasis than the remainder of the population 

Congenital Bronchiectasis —There has been much discussion but 
no agreement as to the reality of congenital bronchiectasis It was. 
described as occurring in as many as lo per cent of 200 cases by 
Whitwell (1949) 1 Lander (1947) takes the opposite view that this 
condition does not exist I have not been able to find any pathological 
description of congenital bronchiectasis m which the bronchi com¬ 
municated with the cystic spaces in a foetus which had never breathed, 
thus undoubtedly proving that the dilatations were not acquired For 
these reasons and also because in those cases in this series, which were 
accompanied by thin-walled “ cystic ” dilatations and could be placed 
in this group, a less dubious etiological factor was present, attention 
has not been directed to this cause 

Material and Criteria of Diagnosis 

This survey was conducted over a period of five years (1947-1951) 
from a chest clinic responsible for a population of about 150,000 centred 
on Bedford, a county town and urban district of over 60,000 inhabitants- 
which IS surrounded by small urban and rural communities The 
majority of patients were referred for diagnosis or found in the course 
of routine radiography, but 21 adults and 5 children were sent up for 
observation or treatment with the diagnosis already known One 
hundred and thirty-seven adults (73 male and 64 female) and 29 children 
(14 male and 15 female) were collected in whom the dilatation was 
proved by bronchography All ages have been calculated from the 
time of first coming under my care, and those under the age of 15 
have been classified as children A further 48 cases of undoubted 
bronchiectasis were seen, but as they were not subjected to bronchogram 
they have been ignored in the detailed analysis As stated already, 
bronchiectasis that has followed or accompanied a disease which is 
of more importance to the patient than the dilatation of the bronchial 
tubes themselves has not been included, and so no case caused by 
inhaled foreign bodies, carcinoma of the bronchus, metastatic 
carcinoma, aneurysm and diseases of such a nature Post-primary 
tuberculosis has been most carefully excluded as an aetiological factor. 
The primary complex of tuberculosis causing pulmonary collapse 
followed by bronchiectasis has been admitted because it is felt that the 
dilatation is more important to the patient than the old healed lesion and 
also because of the known impossibility of exclusion in a small number. 

In the past criteria of diagnosis have varied very considerably 
For instance, Farrell (1936) diagnosed bronchiectasis on the plain 




Fig I —Right lateral bronchogram on 5 i 51 
showing bronchiectasis of the apical segment 
of the nght lowerjobe 


FlC 2 —Antero pos cnor bronchogram on 
4.151 showing total bronchiectasis of the 
nght lung and dilatation of the basal branches 
of the left lower lobe 



Fig 3 —Postero anterior radiograph on 22 4 49 
showing opacities in the nght upper and 
middle zones and increased shadows spreading 
upwards and outwards from the left hilum 



Fig 4—Anteroposterior bronchogram on 
30 S 50 showing bilateral broncluectasis of 
fuso saccular tj’pe 
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radiograph even if iodized oil showed no dilatation, and others have 
done similarly whenever the alveoli failed to fill with oil Bradshaw, 
Putney and Clerf (1941), Thomas et al (1945) ^nd others have been 
satisfied with the evidence obtained on bronchoscopic examination 
Only a few authors, among whom Ogilvie (1941), Evans and Galinsky 
(1944) and Waldbott et al (1950) may be mentioned, have drawn 
attention to any difficulty in interpreting dilatation on bronchograms 
In the present investigation some uncertainty in deciding whether true 
dilatation was present has been experienced in a small proportion 

TABLE I 

Cases of Bronchiectasis in Adults and Children Analysed According to 
Primary etiological Factors 


^tjological Factor 

Adults 

Children 

Adults and Children 

No 

Per cent 

No 

Per cent 

No 

Per cent 

Pneumonia 

64 

46 7 

'y 

6 9 

66 

39 8 

Pneumonia and emp) ema 

5 

3 7 



s 

3 0 

Pertussis 

b 

5 9 

5 

17 2 

J 3 

7 9 

Pertussis and pneumonia 

3 

2 2 

2 

6 9 

s 

3 0 

Pertussis and measles 

I 

0 7 



I 

0 6 

Influenza 

4 

2 9 



4 

2 4 

Measles 

I 

0 7 



1 

0 6 

Measles and pneumonia 

1 

0 7 

2 

6 9 

3 

I s 

Diphthena 

I 

07 



I 

0 6 

Scarlet fever with pneumoma 

I 

07 



1 

0 6 

“ Black Fever ’■ 

1 

07 



1 

0 6 

Bronchitis 

13 

96 

5 

17 2 

iS 

10 9 

Cough since infancy 

12 

88 

5 

17 2 

17 

10 0 

Primary tuberculosis 

s 

3 7 

7 

24 2 

12 

7 3 

Mustard gas 

8 

5 9 




49 

Post operative chest complications 

4 

2 9 




2 4 

X radiation to chest 

I 

0 7 




0 6 

Pulmonary infiltrations with eosino 







philia 

I 

0 7 




0 6 

Pulmonary abscess 

1 

07 




0 6 

Htemorrhagic disease of the new 







bom 



I 

3 3 


0 6 

Unknown 

2 

I 4 




I 2 

Total 

137 

100 0 

39 

100 0 

166 

100 0 


No bronchi that have tapered towards the periphery nor any that 
were partially filled unless grossly dilated have been judged ectatic 
A number of border-line cases have been omitted, and those included 
have been viewed by two or more observers all of whom have diagnosed 
bronchial dilatation independently 


Analysis of Etiological Factors in this Series 

The primary etiological factors found in this survey of 166 patients 
are presented in detail in Table I Whenever such factors have been 
complicated by a second disease this has been noted under a separate 
heading and percentages have been estimated individual!} These 
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calculations have been made for adults, children, and the two combined, 
so that they may be compared with those found elsewhere in various 
age groups It must be stressed that although many writers have 
published figures on the aetiology of bronchiectasis, there is no 
uniformity in their methods of presentation, and some articles do not 
state the age groups of those described There are also large differences 
in the percentage of cases reported as of unknown aetiology A further 
source of error lies in the fact that some series include a small pro¬ 
portion of bronchiectasis following the inhalation of foreign bodies 
and carcinoma of the bronchus 

Pneu7noma —The group of conditions combined under this heading 
has been found to be the commonest antecedent factor by the majority 
of investigators As noted previously it includes pneumonia, broncho¬ 
pneumonia, pleurisy, empyema and severe respiratory illness The 
percentage due to pneumonia in the children (6 9 per cent) is a small 
one, conversely the percentage found in adults (50 4 per cenc) and 
the two combined (42 8 per cent) is high 

Pertussis —This factor has been mentioned in some series merely 
as pertussis and in others complicating diseases such as pneumonia 
or measles have been tabulated in addition There is a wide variation 
in these figures The position occupied by the present series is about 
the mean, and was 24 i per cent among the children, 8 8 per cent 
among the adults and 11 5 per cent over the two combined 

Influenza —This often diagnosed disease has been very variously 
treated as an aetiological factor, a number of authors have omitted 
It altogether In the adults and children combined it was the cause 
in 2 4 per cent, but it did not appear as a cause among the children 
It IS possible that these cases might have been better placed under 
the heading of pneumonia 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood —Measles, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and other similar illnesses (excluding pertussis) have been 
considered under this heading As aetiological factors they have been 
described in very varying percentages In this series measles was 
judged responsible for 6 9 per cent of the children , diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and “ black fever ” for 3 5 per cent of the adults 

Chronic Respiratory Catarrh —Recurrent or chronic bronchitis 
and cough since infancy have been mentioned as factors by some 
authors and probably by others have been considered as indefinite 
or unknown For example, Walsh and Meyer (1938) classed 47 per 
cent of their cases as of unknown aetiology and do not mention 
bronchitis at all, and m children Diamond and Van Loon (1942) 
placed 37 3 per cent in a similar category Here they have been 
divided into two groups —those who have had cough since infancy, 
and those who have traced their symptoms from recurrent or chronic 
bronchitis and “ chest colds ” The percentages found are high and 
are explained by the fact that whenever this complaint has been reported 
it has been treated as an aetiological factor and not classed as of 
unknown aetiology The two conditions together were responsible 
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for 34 4 per cent of the children, 18 4 per cent of the adults, and 
20 9 per cent of the whole number 

Primary Tuberculosis —This was judged to be the cause m 7 
(24 2 per cent) of the children, and S (3 7 per cent) of the adults, 
thus making a total of 12 (7 3 per cent) of the whole number Five 
of the children were seen at the time of the initial primary lesion, and 
the process watched from collapse to partial radiological clearing 
It is of great interest to note that three of them were left with radio¬ 
logical abnormalities that were m no way typical of healed primary 
tuberculosis The other 7 patients had heavy hilar calcifications 
associated with calcifications of segmental distribution extending into 
the lung of the typical type left behind by primary tuberculosis 

Mustard Gas —Gassing was the setiological factor in 8 (5 9 per 
cent) of the adults Every one of chese patients had been in sufficient 
contact with mustard gas to need medical treatment, 6 had required 
admission to hospital None had complained of any symptoms 
referable to the chest previously, and all had suffered from cough and 
sputum gradually increasing in severity from the time of exposure 

Other Causes —Injury to the lung following therapeutic irradiation 
of the chest is believed to have been the zetiological factor responsible 
for bronchiectasis m one woman It has not been possible to find a 
description of proved bronchiectasis following this cause, and therefore 
a short history of the case is given 

Case Report 10657—A- married woman aged 39 had her right breast 
removed for carcmoma in May 1948 Before this she had suffered from 
no serious illness nor had she had any symptoms referable to her lungs A 
radiograph on idth June 1948 showed no abnormality in the lung fields She 
was irradiated daily from loth June to i6th June 1948 The skin dosage 
was 2814 R and the tumour dosage 2500 R applied to the chest wall and 
axilla Cough and sputum developed after this treatment, and a radiograph 
taken on aist August 1948 showed bilateral abnormal shadows suggestmg 
irradiation pulmonary disease A further film on Sth November 1948 showed 
considerable extension of the shadows on the right side with shift of the heart 
to the right, and slight diminution in the shadows on the left side Spontaneous 
fractures had also occurred m the 7th and loth right ribs By July 1949 the 
patient was in very poor health with oedema of the ankles, free fluid in the 
abdomen and an enlarged liver, she was thought to have developed secondary 
deposits However, durmg the next six months she improved, all evidence 
of oedema disappeared and her complamts were limited to cough, sputum 
and general asthema First seen on 5th January 1950 she was very thm, 
and the right hemithorax was much reduced in size, deeply pigmented anteriorly 
and presented physical signs typical of total collapse There was clubbing 
of the fingers, but no evidence of secondary deposits was found A radiograph 
taken on 13th January 1950 showed atelectasis of the right lung, and some 
thickemng and crowding of the pulmonary markings over the lower zone 
of the left lung The heart was displaced to the right and an imunited fracture 
of the 7th right rib was present Her erythrocyte sedimentation rate w'as 
68 mm at one hour (Westergren) and the sputum w’as negative for tubercle 
bacilli A bronchogram performed on 4th April 1950 showed bilateral 
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bronchiectasis (Fig 2) Her condition remained httle changed until April 
1951 when she died suddenly, still with no evidence of secondary deposits 

Recurrent pulmonary infiltrations with eosinophilia were present in one 
patient associated with bronchial dilatation As few cases of this syndrome 
have been described brief details are appended 

Case Report 10659—A male aged 30 was first seen on 9th January 
1950 durmg an acute respiratory lUness The patient gave a history of asthma, 
frequent m childhood, but much less so of recent years For some years he 
had had bronchitis at intervals of a few months with normal health and no 
chest symptoms in between A radiograph on 12th January 1950 showed a 
small area of shadowing m the right upper zone and a few “ rmg ” shadows 
in the middle zone, and extensive shadowing in the left upper and middle 
zones with numerous “ ring ” shadows The general picture suggested 
pulmonary tuberculosis or possibly pneumonia The sputum was repeatedly 
negative for tubercle bacilh, but unfortunately no blood count was done 
Shortly afterwards two previous X-ray films became available, the first of 
which had been taken m August 1948 and disclosed opacities of indefinite 
shape over both upper and middle zones, the second taken m April 1949 
(Fig 3) showed a similar type of shadowing though of different distribution 
After viewing these radiographs it became obvious that an unusual condition 
was present, and serial radiographs showed that the shadowing on the left 
side was dimmishing but that new shadows were appearing on the right 
side By June 1950 there was a small area of infiltration on the right side 
with a few “ ring ” shadows in the middle zone and on the left there were 
much more marked “ rmg ” shadows in the upper and middle zones with a 
little irregular infiltration On 14th September 1950 he reported again 
having had an attack of asthma about 14 days previously The X-ray film 
was little changed, but a white cell count showed 9000 leucocytes per c mm, 
14 per cent being eosinophils A bronchogram on 30th September 1950 
(Fig 4) revealed bilateral bronchiectasis 

Pulmonary abscess has figured in most series as an astiological factor It 
may be difficult to tell whether this is a primary condition causmg bronchiectasis 
or whether it arises secondary to long-standing disease In my series only 
one patient was judged as havmg developed bronchiectasis in the area occupied 
by a pulmonary abscess which was known to have arisen m a previously 
normal lung One other case came under observation for a pulmonary abscess, 
but this was thought to be a complication as it occurred m the only normal 
segment of a bronchiectatic lung in a patient with a long history of symptoms 
One child had suffered from hsemorrhagic disease of the newborn, and was 
believed to have inhaled vomited blood , he had coughed since infancy In 
two patients no setiological factor could be discovered, one was referred 
because of dyspnoea on exertion, and one, a Pole, was unable to give any 
lucid account of himself 

Associated Diseases —Sinusitis was present in 48 2 per cent of 
the children, in 28 4 per cent of the adults, and in 31 9 per cent of 
the combined groups In the main only patients who had suggestive 
symptoms or signs of sinusitis were investigated for its presence, and 
doubtless this accounts for the low overall percentage found The 
figure for children reflects the fact that the majority were sent to the 
special department for opinion, but also a far higher proportion had 
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symptoms referable to the area Asthma was present m 5 4 per cent, 
of the total 

Correlation of Etiological Factors and other Aspects 
of Onset —Most authorities have found that about half their 
patients dated the onset of symptoms to the first decade of life, and 
in this series 73 out of the 154 with symptoms fell into this group 
When the etiological factors are analysed this is seen to be largely 
dependent on the fact that many of the illnesses concerned are only 
common under the age of 10 Pertussis, the infectious fevers, and 
cough since infancy are obvious examples, and primary tuberculosis 
seldom gives rise to lymphadenopathy sufficient to cause bronchial 
obstruction except in children In every decade pneumonia proved 
to be the most frequent cause. In the first decade it accounted for 
312 per cent, and by the third decade pneumonia and recurrent 
bronchitis were the only two factors of consequence remaining In 
spite of the early age of onset of symptoms the largest number (42 or 
25 3 per cent) came under observation during the fourth decade 

Duration of Symptoms —The average length of time that symptoms 
had been present before the patient came under observation was 
17 3 years, and is longer than that which has been reported previously 
Riggins (1943) gave an estimated duration of 16 4 years, Clark, 
Hadley and Chaplin (1894) ii 8 years, Ogilvie (1941) ii years, and 
Warner (1935) 10 years The individual duration of symptoms varied 
from two weeks to 48 years, but in only 17 patients was over 34 years 
Over this range cases were distributed evenly, and it was the same 
with all the mam astiological factors except primary tuberculosis in 
which the interval was only 2 7 years, due to 5 of the 12 cases coming 
under observation as contacts, and 4 having no symptoms 

Presence of Symptoms —It would be of interest to know if bronchi¬ 
ectasis due to various aetiological factors was of more or less severe 
type For this reason the symptoms commonly found in this disease 
are tabulated in Table II, and the percentage suffering from individual 
symptoms and signs related to each aetiological factor The descriptive 
terms used require clarification Thus by constant cough and sputum 
It IS meant that cough and sputum were present regularly every day 
Haemoptysis is self-descriptive, and the term “ stained sputum ” 
indicates that small quantities of blood mixed with sputum had been 
coughed up on one or more occasions but that as much as one tea¬ 
spoonful of blood had never been reported Patients were described 
as having constant abnormal physical signs if such were present 
whenever examination was made Clubbing of the fingers was used 
to define all degrees of this condition from the earliest stages which 
have been well described by Branwood (1949) most advanced 

Primary tuberculosis was associated with a smaller incidence of 
symptoms and abnormal physical signs than any other condition 
There was little difference between the other antecedent factors, after 
allowance is made for small numbers 
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Nmnber and Extent of Lobes Affected —The average number of 
lobes affected with bronchiectasis was 2 6 throughout the whole series, 
but when primary tuberculosis was the aetiological factor it was only 
I I lobes The extent of the disease in a lobe was also much less 
following this cause In the whole series there were 32 patients in 
whom the total area affected with bronchiectasis was less than that 
of the smallest lobe (right middle lobe) Of the 12 post-tuberculous 
cases 7 (58 3 per cent) were of this type, which will be termed segmental 
in this paper No other factor was responsible for anjrthing like so 
high an incidence of segmental bronchiectasis 

TABLE II 

The Nu?nber of Cases of Bronchiectasis due to Various ^Etiological Factors together 
with the Percentages in each Group having Certain Symptoms and Signs 


Factor 

Total 
No of 
Cases 

Percentage with Symptoms of 

Constant 

Cough 

Constant 

Sputum 

Hiemo 
ptysjs 
(not less 
than 
i oz) 

Stained 

Sputum 

Constant 
Abn 
Phys 
Signs m 
Chest 

Clubbing 

of 

Fingers 

Pneumonia 

71 

84 5 

80 2 

25 3 

23 9 

73 2 

50 7 

Pertussis 

20 

90 0 

70 0 

20 0 

25 0 

75 0 

35 0 

Influenza 

4 

100 0 

100 0 

25 0 

25 0 

SO 0 

25 0 

Infectious diseases of 








children 

6 

100 0 

100 0 

166 

33 3 


66 6 

Bronchitis 

18 

66 6 

66 6 

166 

27 7 

72 I 

44 4 

Cough since infancy 

17 

94 I 

882 

23 5 

294 

94 I 

52 9 

Primary T B 

12 

41 6 

25 0 


25 0 

35 0 

S3 

Mustard gas 

8 

75 0 

75 0 

12 5 

50 0 

100 0 

75 0 

Post operative chest 

4 

75 0 

75 0 

SO 0 

25 0 

100 0 

25 0 

Various 

4 

75 0 

750 


so 0 

75 0 

SO 0 

Unknown 

2 

50 0 

50 0 


50 0 

50 0 


All causes 

166 

So 7 

73 4 

20 4 

27 7 

74 I 

45 I 


Recurrent Pneumonia —A patient has been assessed as suffering 
from recurrent pneumonia if it occurred in addition to the initial 
illness Fletcher (1935) found that 28 per cent of his patients had 
been affected in this way, and Perry and King (1940) reported 24 per 
cent In this series 40 4 per cent suffered from one or more attacks 
It was found most likely to arise if the initial aetiological factor was 
pneumonia Primary tuberculosis, on the other hand, was followed by 
pneumonia on only one occasion 

Discussion 

No apology is needed for emphasising the importance of the 
aetiological factors leading to disease Until they are known prevention, 
so much to be preferred to the alleviation of symptoms or even cure, 
is difficult or impossible This survey has shown that patients with 
bronchiectasis may be divided into two mam classes those in whom 
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the origin of their illness is known with reasonable certainty, and those 
where the cause must be adjudged as doubtful or unknown The first 
group, whose symptoms follow definite illnesses such as pertussis or 
primary tuberculosis, can to some e'xtent be avoided by a variety of 
prophylactic measures When pneumonia is already present the need 
for energetic treatment is well understood and probably effective in 
reducing the incidence of bronchiectasis, although it may be that a 
number of severe cases develop bronchiectasis instead of dying The 
second group, which has been variously treated as of unknown aetiology 
or arising from recurrent bronchitis or cough since infancy, thus 
assumes a particular importance as further progress in prevention 
must await a surer aetiological background Two alternative theories 
of causation have been held responsible A considerable body of 
opinion believes that allergy is the mam factor and that satisfactory 
treatment for this state would reduce the incidence of subsequent 
bronchiectasis Whether allergy is primarily responsible as was 
thought by Watson and Kibler (1938) and others, or whether it merely 
renders a concurrent acute respiratory infection more likely to cause 
bronchiectasis (Davison, 1944) is not certain However, many have 
been struck by the large number of chronic asthmatics and bronchitics 
who do not suffer from bronchial dilatation and question whether it is 
commoner among them than the remainder of the population Those 
who do not believe that allergy is important consider that superadded 
pneumonia is responsible for the onset of bronchiectasis in the large 
majority They point to the difficulty of diagnosing pneumonia 
without adequate radiological control, and argue that there may be 
no severe symptoms even if infected collapse follows No definite 
conclusion can be reached regarding the aetiology of this group, but 
radiography, if employed at each exacerbation over long periods, 
should help to provide an answer 

A comparison of the aetiological factors found m the present series 
with those in others, shows certain differences, most of which are 
probably explained by variation in the methods of classification and 
the source of material These reasons can hardly account for the 
high percentage caused by primary tuberculosis (7 3), and mustard 
gas (4 9) m a general series of bronchiectatics The former is only 
mentioned as an aetiological factor by Raia (1938), and only isolated 
cases due to the latter have been recorded It is difficult to understand 
why they have received so little attention, particularly primary 
tuberculosis which, noting its frequency (24 2 per cent) among the 
children, must be a common cause among the older age groups 
The explanation that these patients as children are usually segregated 
among the tuberculous is valid, but does not explain their absence 
from surveys of adults, unless they have been deliberately excluded 
without mention or their aetiology has ceased to be obvious In favour 
of the last solution is the observation drawn from this series—that 
half the children seen to develop bronchiectasis following primary 
tuberculosis failed, within a few years, to show specific evidence of 
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their aetiology One case each of bronchiectasis following post-radia- 
tion pulmonary disease and pulmonary infiltration with eosinophilia 
■were described Neither cause has figured in previous series of 
bronchiectatics, although they problably will do so in the future, as 
neither syndrome is rare On the negative side no case was found to 
follow tonsillectomy 

It has not been possible to find a review relating the extent and 
symptoms of bronchiectasis to the relevant setiological,factors Any 
such analysis would only be of significant value if large numbers were 
collected in order that the rarer causes could be compared with the 
common ones Impressions, however, can be obtained from relatively 
small series, and in bronchiectasis such impressions have been 
responsible for building up the sum of knowledge which we have 
to-day The relation of aetiological factors to the age of onset of 
symptoms shows that those with bronchiectasis may be divided into 
two broad groups the first occurring before the age of lo in which 
the majority are due to the infectious diseases of childhood, cough 
since infancy, and primary tuberculosis, the second arising after 
the age of lo which is largely caused by pneumonia, chronic bronchitis 
and various other conditions, many of which belong to the miscellany 
of aspiration penumonia The age of coming under observation 
and the duration of symptoms were much the same whatever the 
etiology The actual duration of symptoms (173 years) was longer 
than the average reported This may be accounted for, m part by the 
fact that the severer examples tend to drift to the large hospitals from 
which most series have been compiled, and also that a considerable 
proportion of the cases of bronchiectasis in this area are either small 
in extent or not suffering from marked symptoms The symptoms 
found varied little whatever the aetiology except with primary tuber¬ 
culosis, but following this condition they were less marked m every 
category chosen Moreover, when the number of lobes affected was 
compared, it was discovered that far fewer lobes were affected in the 
cases due to primary tuberculosis, and also that the extent of the 
damage was much less One of the most troublesome complications 
of bronchiectasis is recurrent pneumonia and before the advent of 
chemotherapy and the antibiotics the most frequent cause of death 
(Perry and King, 1940 , Bradshaw et al , 1941) When this was related 
to the aetiological factors it was found to occur more commonly 
(63 4 per cent) in those who traced their symptoms to pneumonia 
than any other condition It is interesting to note that primary 
tuberculosis was followed by pneumonia in only one patient 

From the above findings it might appear that bronchiectasis 
following primary tuberculosis is more benign than when it follows 
other diseases, but it must be remembered that this disease is usually 
responsible for small areas of bronchial dilatation only Moreover, 
partial stenosis of a bronchus, likely to cause some difficulty in drainage, 
is common m this type of bronchiectasis and rarely associated with 
the others under consideration For this reason it might be expected 
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that certain complications would be more probable, and indeed have 
been described by Brock (1950) I think that its apparent benignity 
m this senes is due to the small areas affected rather than to any other 
reason Most observers have thought that the symptoms caused and 
the prognosis of bronchiectasis depended particularly upon its extent, 
though Raia (1938) pointed out that there is a trend to mildness or 
severity which becomes apparent early in the course of the disease , 
an observation that may well depend upon the type of inflammatory 
reaction between the bronchi This trend appears to be mild after 
primary tuberculosis 

I am deeply indebted to Dr F P Lee Lander without whose encouragement this 
investigation would never have been started, and to Dr Neville C Oswald for his 
help in preparing the paper My thanks are due to Mr G Kent Harrison m whose 
department some of the bronchograms were done , to Dr J H L Easton, Physician 
to the Bedford General Hospital, and to the many general practitioners of the area 
for their help in referring patients for investigation I am also indebted to Dr E N 
Moyes who performed many of the bronchograms, and to Dr W C V Brothwood, 
County Medical Officer for Bedfordshire for his co operation 


Summary 

(1) A short historical review of some of the factors concerned in 
the causation of bronchiectasis has been made 

(2) During a period of five years all cases of bronchiectasis ascer¬ 
tainable within an area of nearly 150,000 people have been collected 
together One hundred and sixty-six (137 adults and 29 children) 
were confirmed by bronchograms, a further 48 cases were diagnosed 
but not proved by bronchograms, and therefore not included in the 
detailed analysis 

(3) Bronchiectasis followed pneumonia in 50 4 per cent of the 
adults and 6 9 per cent of the children In comparison with other 
series these were respectively the highest and lowest figures found 

(5) Chronic respiratory catarrh was the only reported abnormality 
in the history of 20 9 per cent , it was therefore classed as an setiological 
factor The relationship of this group to allergy and pneumonia has 
been discussed 

(6) The percentages due to primary tuberculosis (7 3) and mustard 
gas (5 9) were higher than those previously reported One case followed 
post-radiation pulmonary disease and one case was associated with 
pulmonary infiltrations and eosinophilia 

(7) The cetiological factors found were correlated with age of 
onset, age of coming under observahon, duration of symptoms, certain 
symptoms and signs, number of lobes affected, segmental bronchiectasis, 
and recurrent pneumonia 

(8) Onset in the first decade was associated particularly with the 
infectious diseases of childhood, primary tuberculosis and cough since 
infancy, and in the following decades with pneumonia and recurrent 
bronchitis 
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(9) Little difference was found in the type of bronchiectasis following 
the various aetiological factors except for primary tuberculosis, which 
was followed by fewer symptoms and signs, a smaller number of lobes 
aftected, and a highei percentage of segmental bronchiectasis 

(10) Recurrent pneumonia occurred most often when pneumonia 
was the antecedent factor , it arose once only in bronchiectasis following 
primary tuberculosis 
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CAROTID SINUS SYNDROME AND CAROTID 
BODY TUMOUR 


By W MICHIE, M B . F R C S (Edm), and R G SIMPSON, M D , 

M R C P (Bond) 

Aberdeen General Hospitals 

The following case is of interest in that it illustrates the characteristic 
manifestations of the carotid sinus syndrome Unusual features are 
the co-existence of a carotid body tumour and the prompt and complete 
relief of all symptoms following surgical removal of the tumour 

Case Repost 

A lady now aged 47 started seven years ago to suffer from transient mental 
“ blackouts/’ t e attacks of cloudmg of consciousness, durmg which she felt 
dizzy and famt The attacks recurred three or four times a month, often around 
the time of menstruation She was mvariably standing or sittmg when the 
attacks occurred, and she observed that they were often precipitated by sudden 
movements of the head—such as stretchmg up to a high shelf m her draper’s 
shop Durmg the late summer of 1950 the “ blackouts ” became progressively 
more frequent, and, up to the time of her admission to hospital m January 
1951, there were numerous episodes daily—often twenty or more, scarcely a 
day passmg without mcident Throughout the course of the illness there were 
a dozen or more occasions when the cloudmg of the sensonum rapidly gave 
way to loss of consaousness , she would fall to the ground, usually lymg pale 
and motionless for \-2 inmutes, but m four mstances, repetitive dome move¬ 
ments of arms and legs were noted by witnesses Her general health had 
always been good, apart from sore throats for many years After an attack 
of tonsilhtis fifteen years ago, she noticed a swelhng m the right side of the 
neck, below the angle of the lower jaw, this had persisted, showmg httle 
variation m size, and had never been painful or tender 

Family history disclosed no important information 

On exanunation she was found to be a stout cheerful person and a good 
witness The temperature was 98 6° F, the pulse rate 98 per mmute, and the 
B P 170/90 mm Hg The mouth and throat were healthy A firm, discrete 
and lobulated mass of walnut size was visible and palpable just below the 
angle of the mandible on the right side (Fig i) It was not tender, the over- 
lymg skm was normal, and the mass was freely movable only from side to side 
arid not vertically The heart was normal Detailed evammation of the 
nervous system did not disclose any important abnormahties The unne 
contamed neither albumm nor sugar Hb 95 per cent (Haldane) The blood 
Wassermann reaction was negative Spmal flmd showed normal pressure, 
cell-count and protem content, and a negative Wassermann reaction A 
radiogram of the chest and an electrocardiogram were normal 

Investigations 

The close proximity of the swelling m the neck to the carotid sinus 
suggested the possibility of the patient’s symptoms being those of the 


4+3 
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carotid sinus syndrome, while the mass itself seemed to display the 
essential clinical characteristics of a carotid body tumour While the 
patient was lying in bed, firm pressure with the thumb on the tumour 
caused a dramatic response there was an almost immediate increase in 
the rate and depth of the respirations, succeeded in a few seconds by an 
abrupt and profound fall of the blood pressure and heart rate, followed 
by a prolonged period of cardiac standstill Unconsciousness super¬ 
vened seven seconds after the onset of the reaction, and persisted for as 
long as compression was maintained Release of digital pressure at 



Systolic blood pressure (mm Hg ) —•-•— 

Diastolic blood pressure (mm Hg ) —•-•— 

Heart rate (per rmnute) — O - O— 

Fig 2 —Diagram showing effects of digital pressure on hypersensitive carotid sinus 


the end of twenty seconds was followed by a prompt return of con¬ 
sciousness together with a gradual restoration of the heart rate and 
blood pressure to their former levels Pressure on the left carotid sinus 
caused only slight and temporary slowing of the heart rate and no 
impairment of consciousness Adequate digital compression on the 
right side never failed to reproduce this response, the clinical observa¬ 
tions being supplemented by continuous electrocardiographic recordings 
on a direct-writing machine The findings are briefly presented in 
Figs 2 and 3 All of the deliberately induced reactions were essentially 
identical, and the subjective sensations noticed by the patient both 
before and after the periods of syncope were the same as those which 
she had experienced with her spontaneous attacks Since the tumour 
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apparently well encapsulated tumour measuring 5 4x3 4X2 cms 
On one surface the tumour shows a deep Y-shaped groove presumably 
due to Its close relationship to the bifurcation of the common carotid 
artery The specimen has been bisected and the cut surface is of a 
fairly uniform greyish-yellow colour intersected by a few irregular 
greyish coloured, hyaline fibrous bands (Fig 4) Microscopically 
(Fig 5) the tumour is seen to have a ‘ perithehomatous ’ pattern— 
consisting of small clumps of large polyhedral cells, often showing an 
indistinct outline, with a vacuolated eosinophilic cytoplasm and a large 
vesicular nucleus usually containing one or more nucleoli and a coarse 
chromatin network Many of these clumps of cells surround thin- 
walled vascular sinuses and are themselves separated from each other 
by compressed vascular spaces lined by endothelial cells There are 
extensive wide bands of hyaline fibrous tissue and a few focal deposits 
of haemosiderin pigment are noted It is considered that this is a carotid 
body tumour which is histologically benign ” 


Discussion 

The Carotid Sinus Syndrome —This condition was first fully 
described as a clinical entity in 1933 by Weiss and Baker, further papers 
by Weiss and his associates have dealt exhaustively with the clinical 
aspects of the subject (Ferris et al, 1935, and Weiss et al, 1936) 
Since the condition has received comparatively little attention in British 
literature, it may be useful to give a brief account here of its main 
features 

The essential characteristics of the syndrome are recurring attacks 
of disordered consciousness almost always associated with transient 
and profound alterations of the heart rate and blood pressure , the 
manifestations are those of an exaggerated carotid sinus reflex which is 
presumed to arise from abnormally sensitive pressure-receptors in the 
wall of the carotid sinus The present case is a typical example of the 
remarkably uniform clinical picture seen with this condition It is 
most common over the age of 45 and^tends to affect men more often 
than women Many of the subjects have signs of arteriosclerosis or 
hypertension, and the oversensitive sinus can often be palpated because 
of dilation or local sclerosis, but in a small minority of cases there may 
be a localised swelling in the neck, most often caused by clinically 
enlarged lymph nodes, in close relation to the sinus The attacks of 
impaired consciousness, which usually last for -|-3 minutes, are some¬ 
times initiated by sudden movements ot the head or by pressure on the 
neck, such as may be caused by a tight collar, but frequently such 
exciting factors are not evident However, digital compression of the 
oversensitive carotid sinus will almost always confirm the diagnosis 
by precipitating an attack 

Both conservative and surgical methods of treatment are available 
General measures include the avoidance of sudden head movements 
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and of tight neckwear In most instances the frequency and seventy 
of the attacks can be diminished or the attacks prevented by the oral 
use of certain drugs, of which ephedrme hydrochloride i gram (o 03 gm ) 
t d s , atropine sulphate 1/120 gram (o 0005 gm ) t d s , or tincture of 
belladonna 15 minims (i mil) t d s , seem to be the most effective 
The results of deep X-ray therapy applied to the carotid sinus have not 
been encouraging Where conservative measures fail to reduce the 
frequency of attacks, surgical treatment may have to be considered 
The most effective procedure appears to be surgical denervation of the 
carotid sinus, which is effected by “ stripping ” of the sinus and of the 
common, internal and external carotid arteries for a short distance 
below and above the sinus , the intercarotid tissue, including the carotid 
sinus nerve, is also freed and divided 

Carotid Body Tumour —^There have m all been approximately 300 
cases recorded, and the literature has already been adequately reviewed 
by several authors (Gordon-Taylor, 1940 , Lahey and Warren, 1947, 
1951 , Le Compte, 1948, and Monro, 1950), but the present case 
IS especially worthy of note because the patient suffered, from attacks 
of carotid sinus syncope consequent upon the presence of the tumour 
This has been reported previously m only three instances, and since the 
association of syncope with tumour is so uncommon, it would appear 
that the tumour itself does not play a primary role in the production of 
syncopal attacks but acts probably by pressing on a hypersensitive 
carotid sinus The relief of symptoms following removal of the tumour 
in the present case can probably be attributed mainly to denervation 
of the sinus caused by stripping of the carotid vessels and of the tissues 
in the carotid bifurcation during the operation 

In conclusion it is suggested that the carotid sinus pressure test 
may be usefully included in the clinical investigations of those patients 
who present with a history of recurring mental “ blackouts ” The test 
IS simple to perform and gives as a rule reliable results, and although it 
IS rarely attended by undesirable effects, caution must be observed with 
elderly persons in whom unduly prolonged digital pressure should be 
avoided In these individuals compression should be released promptly 
on the development of unconsciousness or cardiac standstill, and it is 
wise to have at hand a syringe containing 8 minims (o $ mil) liquor 
adrenaline hydrochloride which may be given subcutaneously should 
recovery be delayed Adrenaline has been shown by Weiss et al 
(1936) to be capable of aborting most attacks of carotid sinus syncope 

Summary 

An example of the carotid sinus syndrome in a patient with carotid 
body tumour is described 

Prolonged remission of symptoms has followed surgical removal 
of the carotid body tumour 
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The general features of the syndrome are briefly reviewed 
The results of various investigations suggest that the symptoms m 
the present case were caused by pressure of the tumour on an over¬ 
sensitive carotid sinus 

We wish to thank Dr C D Needham for permission to publish this case and lor 
his helpful criticism For the pathological report and photographs, we are indebted 
to Dr Douglas Scott of the Department of Pathology, University of Aberdeen 
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NOTES 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the College held on Tuesday, 22nd July 1952, 
If], f President, Dr W A Alexander, in the Chair, the 
°^h sician^s ° following were elected Fellows —Daw Yin May, m r c s 
of Edinburgh ’ L R c p lond , F R c s E , Maung Shwe Zan, 

M B EDiN , William John Gibson Barrie, m b e , m d 
ED iN , James Wright Rae, m b edin 

The following were elected Members of the College —Anthony Flavien 
Stanislaus Perera, l m s Ceylon , Mohd Ayub Khan, m b Punjab , Walter 
Sneddon Watson, m d edin , William Jonathan Abel, m b edin , Nimai 
Krishna Mitra, M B calc , Andrew Bogdan, M D lond , Geoffrey Hugh 
Templeman, m b e , m d deeds , Arthur Jarrett, m b birm , Matthew 
Walter John Boyd, M D belf , Newton Symonds Chalk, m b Queensland, 
Pathiyil Karthiyayani Krishnankutti, m d madras , Sureshwar Prazad Jha, 
M d PATNA , John Buller Cromie, m d belf , Henry Gemmell Morgan, 
M B ST AND , Charles Desmond Ross Pengelly, m b Bristol , Harry 
Altman, mb witwatersrand , Evelme Patricia Forbes, mb cape town, 
Leo Schamroth, M b witwatersrand , Lionel Hugh MofSm, m b Adelaide , 
Peter George Aungle, m b edin , Janet Latta Picken Hunter, m b gl asg 


Surgeons 
of Edinburgh 


At a meetmg of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edmburgh held on 31st 
Coll e of Professor Walter Mercer, President, in the 

^ ° Chair, the following who passed the requisite exammations 
were admitted Fellows —Victor Paul Amato, M d univ 
MALTA, 1943, Manilal Purshottam Amin, mb, b s 
univ bomb 1945 , Hilla Banaji, mb, b s univ bomb 1945, m d univ 
BOMB 1948 , Amar Chand Bhandhela, mb, b s univ Punjab, 1944 , Pesi 
Behramshaw Bharucha, m d univ bomb 1947, James Alexander Lamb 
Clark, MB, CH B UNIV edin 1941, Cohn James Ross Conacher, m b , 

B s univ SYDNEY, 1944, Rosemary Helen MacNaughton Davie, m b , 

CH B UNIV EDIN 1948 , Frederick John Gruar, m b , ch b univ new zeal 
1943 , Ahmed Adly Hammouda, mb, ch b univ Cairo, 1942 , Joseph 

Moise Mayer, mb, ch b univ Baghdad, 1944, m r c s eng , l r c p 

LOND 1950 , Alan Hector Garson Munro, m b , b s univ Durham, 1935 , 
Nanalal Ranchhodji Petel, mb, bs univ bomb 1943, Arthur Douglas 
Roy, M B , ch B UNIV GLASG 1947 , Max Schaffer, mb, ch b univ c ape 
TOWN, 1938, Wilham Seright, mb, ch b univ glasg 1946, Bertram 
Leslie Shaff, mb, b ch univ witwatersrand, 1946, Abdel Hamid 
Shouman, L R c p & s edin (triple) 1942 , Elhs Martm Sparrow, m b , 
ch b univ cape town, 1944 , Kenneth Sutherland Stewart, l r c p &. s 
edin (triple) 1944 , John Geoffrey Stonham, m b , b s univ melb 1928, 
M D MELB 1931 , Willoughby Wilson, mb, B ch queen’s univ BELFAST, 
1946 


Fellows in Dental Surgery 

The followmg candidates havmg passed the requisite exammations were 
admitted Fellows in Dental Surgery —David Wilham Dick, l d s , r f p S 
glasg 1941, H D D , R F p s GLASG 1950 , John Aird Russell, l d s , r f p s 
GLASG 1944, H D D , R F P s GLASG I948 
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At a Graduation Ceremonial held m the McEwan Hall on Wednesday, x6th 

University of followmg degrees were conferred — 

Edinburgh Degree of Doctor of Medtctiie —Marion Bowie 

Bethune, Scotland, mb, ch b (with hons ), 1938 
{Highly Commended for Thesis ), John Cecil Cruickshank, Scotland, m b , 
CH B , 1921 {Awarded Medal for Thesis ), John Walter Adam Duckworth, 
England, mb, ch b , 1936 {Awarded Medal for Thesis) , Robert Alexander 
Kemp Harper, Scotland, mb, ch b , 1929, Runa Blyth Mackay, Scotland, 
MB, ch b , 1944, Alan Ramsey Muir, England, mb, ch b (with hons ), 
1947 {Highly Commended for Thesis) , Thakur Ram Nath Parhar, India, M B , 
ch b , 1935 , Cohn Henot Macdonald Walker, Scotland, mb, ch b , 1946 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy—In the Faculty of Medicine —Bruce 
Cruickshank, m b , ch b , Zbigniew Godlowski, m d (cracow), m r c p (ed ), 
Ronald Haxton Girdwood, mb, ch b (with hons ), f R c p (ed ), m r c p 
(bond ) , Autar Smgh Pamtal, mb, b s , m d (lucknow) , Lilh Stem, 
M A (cantab) 

The Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery —David 
Hume Adamson, Scotland, James Charles Aickm, New Zealand, John 
Alexander Aitken, Scotland, Norman Colvin Allan, Scotland, Harry 
Cochrane Allen, England, Anne Johnston Anderson, Scotland, Andrew 
Armstrong, Scotland, Evan Francis Auden, Jamaica, Timothy Awuku- 
Asabre, Gold Coast, Wiliam McAlpme Ayles, Scotland, John Alexander 
MacDonald Bam, Scotland , Arthur Banks, England , Frank Macrae Begg, 
Scotland, Wilham Duncan Bennett, Scotland, Alastair James Berry, Scot¬ 
land , Hugh Sharp Poison Binnie, Scotland, Sheila Harmlton Birse, Scot¬ 
land , Gerald Claverton Biss, England , Alexander Bisset, Scotland , Allan 
Black, Scotland, James George Blyth, Scotland, Heather Bremner, Scot¬ 
land , Alison Grace Hilda Brown, Scotland , Jean Forbes Brown, Scotland , 
Donald Budge, Scotland, Douglas Cadger, Scotland, Helen Maclean 
Caldwell, Scotland, Hamish Argyll Campbell, South Africa, David Ian 
Bell Carrie, Scotland, Thomas Meredith Chalmers, Scotland, Dennis 
Gerard Chambers, England, Agnes Clark, Scotland, Henry Grosvenor 
Clarke, b sc (bond ), England , Allan Craig, Scotland , Margaret Cramb, 
Scotland , Fmdlay McDonald Robertson Cranston, Scotland , George Alex¬ 
ander Graham Crease, Scotland , Samuel Howard Davies, England , Kenneth 
John Dennis, Scotland, Margaret McCombie Dewar, Scotland, Agnes 
Mam Dickson, Scotland, Andrew Doig, Scotland, Peter Holt Dootson, 
England, Betty Duncan, Scotland, James Kelman Edwards, Scotland, 
WiUiam Alexander Elliott, Scotland, Edward Thomas Faunch, England, 
Wilham Ferguson, Scotland , John Alistair Duncan Gillies, Scotland , Joyce 
Yvonne Graham, Scotland, Robert William Graham, Scotland, Michael 
John Grayson, England, William MoncnefF Hammg, Scotland, Daphne 
Veromca Marjorie Halliday, Scotland, Wilham Harnson, Scotland, 
Pamela Percival Hartley, England, George Izatt Hendry, Scotland, 
Rena Elizabeth Hogg, Scotland, James Hood, Scotland, Margaret Hope, 
Scotland, Agnes Campbell Howie, Scotland, Constance Catherme Mary 
Howie, Scotland, George Anthony Ives, England, Thomas Peter Carlton 
Jameson, England, Victor Walker Johnston, England, Septimus Matthys 
Joubert, m sc (stebbenbosch), South Africa, Lilias Kilpatrick, Scotland, 
Chnstme Cathenne Graham Krause, Scotland, Main Hodgkmson Lack, 
Scotland, John Patrick Laidlaw, Scotland, Richard Baillie Laidlaw, 
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Scotland, Ann Leslie Langley, England, Adam William Blyth Lawson, 
Scotland, William Joseph Hannay Leckie, Scotland, Peter Brotherston 
Lesslie, Scotland, Charles Donald Livingstone, Scotland, Margaret 
Allison Lorame, b sc , Scotland, Ian Alexander Lowe, Scotland, George 
Ballantyne McAulay, Scotland, Hugh Fraser MacConnachie, Scotland, 
Alexander McDonald, Scotland, Hamish John McDonald, Scotland, 
Hugh Macdonald, Scotland, Isobel Macdonald, Scotland, Jean Murray 
Macdonald, Scotland, Robert Macdonald, Scotland, Gerald Patrick 
McGovern, Scotland, David Paterson McGowran, Scotland, Duncan 
MacGregor, Scotland, Kathleen Leshe MacGregor, Scotland, George 
Meiklejohn McLaren, Scotland , John Macleod, Scotland, Murdo Macleod, 
Scotland, Inez Melrose McMurray, Scotland, John McNae, Scotland, 
Ian Simpson McRobbie, Scotland, Ronald Gibson Maha%, Scotland, 
John Mem Mam, Scotland, John Edward Malcolm, Scotland, Charles 
Matheson Manson, Scotland, Thomas Williamson Manson, Scotland, 
Frederick Peter Sefton Marriott, England, John Archibald Kmg Meikle, 
Scotland , Keith Thomas Wyndham Miller, b sc , Scotland, William Howell 
Morgan, Wales, James Kinnear Morrison, b sc , Scotland, Norman McQueen 
Muimoch, Scotland, Dorothy Murphy, Scotland, Peter James Brodie 
Murray, Scotland , Gerald John Matthewson Naim, New Zealand, William 
Jeffrey Newlands, Scotland, Paulette O’Dowda, England, James Noel 
Park, M A , Scotland , Morag {nee MacQuarrie) Parnell, Scotland, Richard 
Albert Parry, England, Alan Bernard Partridge, m a (cantab ), England, 
Margaret Dewar Paton, Scotland , Ronald Wilham Fordyce Paul, Scotland, 
Wdham Frederick Paveley, England, Wilham Peter, Scotland, Renos 
Charalambous Phellas, Cyprus, David Edward Baden Powell, Wales, 
Harry William Singer Rankin, Scotland, Jean McKay Reid, Scotland, 
Kathleen Mary Robb, Scotland, Michael Kefford Robmson, England > 
Andrew Isdale Ross, Scotland, Ian Alexander Bruce Mackenzie Ross, b a 
(cantab ), Scotland, Thomas Allan Sanderson, Scotland, Peter Dodge 
Sears, England , Marjorie Ehzabeth Joan Shafto, Scotland , Doreen Walker 
Sherman, Scotland , John Patrickson Shutt, England, Basil Crandles Snuth 
Slater, Scotland, William Denney Smith, Scotland, Alastair Keimeth 
Morrison Stewart, Scotland , Fredenck Lmdsay Sturrock, Scotland, James 
Herkes Tait, Scotland, David Ernest Meguyer Taylor, England, Joseph 
Arthur Taylor, England , Ian Moyes Thom, Scotland , Cohn Hugh Thom¬ 
son, Scotland, Edward David Macrae Tod, England , Ian Carnochan Kerr 
Tough, B sc , Scotland, George Henry Wallace, Scotland , George Scott 
Wallace, Scotland, Alexander Watt, Scotland, Gilbert Owen Way, England , 
David Bamford WiUiamson, England, John Boyd Willhamson, d s c, Scot¬ 
land , Alan Oliver Ameil Wilson, Scotland, James Wilson, Scotland, Henry 
Wilham Wright, Scotland 

Diploma in Public Health —^Edwm Cnghton Byrom BramweU, M b , CH B , 
Isobel Beatrice Craighead, mb, ch b , James Drummond, mb, ch b , 
Robert Reid Gilhes, mb, ch b , Robert Stevenson Hardie, mb, ch b , 
Margaret Graham ftlartm, mb, ch b , Ehzabeth Christma Nelson, m b , 
CH B , John Hunter Nicolson, mb, ch b , Robert Park, M R c s (eng ), 
B R c P (bond ), Dattatraya Krishava Ramadwar, mb, b s (cxlcutt v) , 
Shafiqur Rehman, m B , b s (punjab) , William Serle, M b , ch b , Charles 
Wilham Shearer, mb, ch b , Claud Edmund George Wickhan, mb, b s 
(bond ), Ian Macaulay Wood, mb, ch b , Harold William Woolner, 
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L R c p (ed ), L R c s (ed ), L R F p AND s (glasg ), Enc Walter Wnght, 

MB, CH B 

Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene —Ahmad Mohamed Ishak 
El Haddad, mb, ch b (cairo) , Duncan Murray Cameron, mb, ch b 
D uncan Gordon Conacher, mb, ch b , Aisha Zaki Shafei Hanno, m b , 
CH B (ALEXANDRIA), Wilham Kofie Lutterodt, m b , ch b , Yahia Marzouk, 
L R c p (ed ), L R c s (ed ), L R F P AND s (glasg ), Hareebrun Bunsee 
Smgh, L R c p (ed ), L R c s (ed ), L R F p AND s (GLA.SG), Chengleput 
Harikrishnan Sivaraman, m b , b s (madras) 

Diploma in Psychiatry —Beatrice Margaret Allen, mb, ch b , David 
Satya Nand, m b , b s (lahore) 

Sister-Tutor Certificate —Rosanna Cunningham, Doia Helen Marguerite 
Bailey, Hilda Baker, Jean Mima Barr, Agnes Walker Macdonald Boag, 
Kathleen Brennan, Olga Helen Brunton, Catherine Nicoll Dallas, Mary 
Josephine Doherty, Erica Dorothy Garner, Joseph Green, William Arthur 
James, Douglas McArdle, Frank Finlay Maconaghie, William McGrath, 
Mary Maciver, Dorothy Marsden, Nora Marsh, Jessie Monteath, Margaret 
Barr Muir, Nora Pillion, Agnes Vallance Rae, Mary Rankin, Hilda May 
Saunders, Martha Granger Shout, Kathleen Jean Wallace Wilson 

Certificate in Medical Illustration —Sheila Yzetta Calvert Mackie 

Awards of Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, etc—The Cameron Prize in 
Practical Therapeutics —Karl Paul Link, ph d , Professor of Biochemistry in 
the University of Wisconsm, in recognition of his work on anti-coagulant 
therapy The Ettles Scholarship and Leslie Medal —Samuel Howard Davies, 
M b , ch B The Scottish Association for Medical Education of Women Prize — 
Alison Grace Hilda Brown, mb, ch b The Dorothy Gilfillan Memorial 
Prize —Alison Grace Hilda Brown, mb, ch b The Stark Scholarship in 
Clinical Medicine —John Patrick Laidlaw, mb, ch b The James Scott 
Scholarship in Obstetrics and Gyncecology —James Kinnear Morrison, b sc , 
M B , ch B The Buchanan Scholarship in Obstetrics and Gyncecology —Samuel 
Howard Davies, m b , ch b The Mouat Scholarship in the Practice of Physic 
—Samuel Howard Davies, mb, ch b The Beaney Prize in Anatomy and 
Surgery —Samuel Howard Davies, m b , ch b The Gunning Victoria Jubilee 
Prize in Anatomy —Alan Ramsay Muir, M D The Lawson Gifford Prize in 
Obstetrics and Gyncecology —David Ernest Meguyer Taylor, m b , ch b The 
Keith Memorial Prize in Systematic Surgery —David Ernest Meguyer Taylor, 
MB, CH B The Conan Doyle Prize —Septimus Matthys Joubert, m sc 
(STELLENBOSCH), MB, CH B The Wiglitman Prize in Clinical Medicine — 
Marjorie Elizabeth Joan Shafto, m B , ch B The Annandale Medal in Clinical 
Surgery —Pamela Percival Hartley, m b , ch b The Royal Victoria Hospital 
Tuberculosis Trust Medal —Samuel Howard Davies, mb, CH b The Mur¬ 
doch Brown Medal in Clinical Medicine —John Patrick Laidlaw, mb, ch b 
The Colonel Thomas Biggam Memorial Medal and Prize in Pathology — 
James Sjmie The George Guthrie Research Fellowship in Child Health — 
Thomas Theodore Scott Ingram, m b , ch b The Freeland Barbour Fellow¬ 
ship —Rachel Brodie Mackay, m b , ch b The Ethicon Research Fellowship — 
Sarashi Ranjan Mukheijee, mb, b s (Calcutta) The Whaitt Research 
Scholarship —Henry Bruce Torrance, M b , chb The Paterson Travelling 
Scholarship in Surgery —Hugh Arnold Freeman Dudley, mb, ch b The 
Wilkie Surgical Research Scholarship —^Edmund Joseph Delorme, M d 
(TORONTO) The Crichton Research Scholarship —Rachel Brodie Mackay, 
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M B , CH B The Wellcome Medal and Prize in the History of Medicine — 
George Dick Forwell, m b , ch b The Ellis Prize in Physiology —Krechimir 
Krnjevitch, m b , ch b , b sc 

An Address to the new Graduates was dehvered by the Promoter, Professor 
George Hector Percival, m d , ph d , f r c p (ed) 


Triple 

Qualification 

Board 


The exaimnations of the Board of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow have just concluded at Edmburgh The 
foUowmg passed the Fmal Examinations, and were granted 
the diploma of l r c p edin , l r c s edin , l r f p and s glasg —Ranjit 
Smgh Ahluwaha Mavis Fay Anderson, Frederick Jacobus Badenhorst, James 
Bro\vn Barnett Baird, Carl Edgar Barth, George Alan Christie Binme, Edwm 
Henry Brown, Denms Gerard Chambers, Bnan Comes, William Armstrong 
Dalgleish, Eric Albert Ehhnger, Sydney Fogel, Brenda Gale, Cohna Graham, 
Ruth Esther Graham-Yooll, Jean Mane Henri Roland Hardy, Arthur Rowland 
Isaac, Amirali Husem Kassam, Viljoen Kritzmger, Claude Hamilton Lalgee, 
Pamela May Lambden, Peter Angus Lowe, Wilham Allan Mahon, Pearl 
Kallman Malasky, Christme Wallace Mann, Robert Wilham Stuart Miller, 
Enc Campbell Moffat, James Ian Morrison, John Aikman Mcllvride, Agnes 
Forrest Mackay, Arbold Orwm, Joyce Ehzabeth Anne Ovens, Hedwig 
Marianne Martha Papigay, Audrey Pilbeam, Jean Margaret Price, Raymond 
Alfred Wilham Ratcliff, Margaret Helen Rodger, Enid Sagar, Ralph Shabetai, 
Thelma Dorothy Standmg, Robert Steele, Alexander Stevenson, Cyril Ward, 
Martm Herbert Wemberg, Milton Meyer Werner 


NEW BOOKS 

Diseases in Old Age—A Clinical and Pathological Study of 7941 Individuals Over 
61 Years of Age By Robert T Monroe, md Pp xi4-407 London 
Geoffrey Cumberlege 1952 Price 32s 6d net 
The increasing proportion of old people in the population has opened up a whole 
new field both in medicine and social medicine In this book the author has surveyed 
the clinical, pathological and therapeutic material from 7941 elderly persons admitted 
to the Peter Brent Brigham Hospital The diseases of each system are analysed 
completely and are summarised at the end of each chapter This work is a very 
good attempt to establish a basis for geriatrics as a definite and separate branch of 
medicine The book should be read by all those interested in this subject 

The Management of Bronchial Asthma By Herbert G J Herxheimer, m d 
Pp vm-b 107, with 16 illustrations London Butterworth 1952 Price 
22s 6d net 

Dr Herxheimer has written an individualistic and up-to date review of a subject 
on which he is an acknowledged authority On drug treatment he presents new 
ideas which, although they may not receive universal approval, merit further in\ esti- 
gation and clinical trial He believes that the anti-histamine drugs, m selected 
cases, are more useful than is generally recogmsed Acquired tolerance to adrenaline, 
ephedrine and similar drugs, and methods of dosage designed to a\oid it, are discussed 
in detail This review, unlike most on the same subject, strikes a note of therapeutic 
optimism which should pro\ e refreshing to consultant and general practitioner alike 
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Modern Practice in Tuberculosis Edited by T Holmes Sellors, m a , dm, 
M CH , F R c s , and J L Livingstone, m d , f r c p Volume I, pp xxviii+ 
355, with 105 illustrations Volume II, pp vu+441, with 161 illustrations 
London Butterworth 1952 Price ;^7,7s 

In 29 chapters, written by 39 experts, these volumes cover the morbidity and 
mortality statistics of tuberculosis, pathogenesis, morbid anatomy, practical bacteri¬ 
ology, BCG, social problems, the psychology of the tuberculous, and clinical and 
therapeutic aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis There are also chapters on tuber¬ 
culosis of the lymph glands, abdominal organs, bones and joints, central nervous 
system, pericardium, skin, eye, and genito urinary system, besides an article on 
sarcoidosis Most of the contributors come from the United Kingdom and on the 
whole the book reflects current British thought Anyone interested m tuberculosis 
will read the book with pleasure and there will be few who do not learn a great deal 
from It The standard of production is high, the illustrations are clear and, considering 
the number of authors, it is remarkable how consistently readable are their 
contributions 

The different contributors have attacked their tasks m varying manners Many 
have done original work in the particular subject they write about and some of 
these give undue weight to their own views to the exclusion of opposing argument 
But their views are always worth close attention and on the whole there is far more 
fact and far less vague opinion in these volumes than in many similar works Among 
a number of outstanding contributions. Dr Cruickshank’s chapter on the quantitative 
bacteriology of sputum conversion, Dr Clegg’s on morbid anatomy, Dr Tattersall’s 
on chest dimes. Dr Richards’ on tracheo-bronchial tuberculosis and Sir Hugh Cairns 
and Dr Honor Smith’s on tuberculous meningitis are particularly noteworthy It is 
perhaps a pity that there is no chapter on methods of research in tuberculosis, a 
subject to which the British school has made notable contributions, but in general 
It is difficult to quarrel with this outstanding book 

The Life and Work of Astley Cooper ByR C BROCK Pp 176, with 14 illustrations 
Edinburgh E & S Livingstone 1952 Price 20s 

Every reader of this excellent biography will agree that the time had come for a 
reassessment of Astley Cooper’s achievement in the world of surgery Since Bransby 
Cooper published the two-volume life of his uncle, in 1843, little has been done to 
honour the memory of the great surgeon who was so worthy a successor to John 
Hunter The son of a clergyman of Norfolk, Astley Cooper became a student at 
Guy’s and St Thomas’s Hospitals, then closely linked, and he lived in the house of 
Mr Henry Cline, whose surgical teaching was an important influence m his life 
Another influential teacher was Alexander Monro (secundus), under whom Cooper 
studied during seven months’ residence at Edinburgh, and to whom he later dedicated 
his treatise on Hernia, in 1807 Astley Cooper was already well known as anatomist 
and surgeon Avhen he was appointed Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital in 1800 His skill as 
an operator, combined with his immense energy and industry, soon carried him to the 
peak of success as the leading surgeon of his day As might be expected, some of the 
stories which lend such colour to the previous biography are repeated in this smaller 
book episodes of the faithful though mercenary butler “ Charles,” of the dissection 
of an elephant in the courtyard of Cooper’s house, of the removal of a sebaceous cyst 
from the head of George IV—a risky proceeding in the pre-antiseptic days A full 
account is given of Astley Cooper’s pioneer work in arterial surgery, including his 
ligature of the aorta It is interesting to note that in 1817 he tied the femoral artery, 
using a catgut ligature, cutting the ends short, and closing the wound, which healed 
by first intention This was fifty years before the time of Lister, who is usually regarded 
as the first to use catgut as a ligature Lister made its use safe, but Astley Cooper 
was first to use it The writer has done well to recall the work of one who did much to 
advance the science of surgery and to carry on the Hunterian tradition It is a book 
which every medical man should read 
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Fmial and Neojiatal Pathology By J Edgar Morison 1952 Pp m+ 366, wth 
59 illustrations London Buttenvorth Price 50s 
This IS an important contribution to a subject on which there has been for long 
need of a modem book The emphasis is on those factors that may affect the 
developing foetus and the ability of the newborn infant to adapt itself to postnatal 
life The author believes that advance in knowledge must be made by research 
in these fundamental aspects of foetal pathology, rather than by studies based on 
routine autopsies, and the discussion of the present state of knowledge in this respect 
IS illuminating and excellently done He has rendered a useful service in his lucid 
and readable review of many confused and controversial aspects of fcetal and neonatal 
physiology, in their bearing upon the development of pathological states The section 
on infection is also useful and informative The least satisfactory feature is the actual 
description of pathological processes These are often sketchy, and not adequately 
illustrated This decreases the value of the book as a work of reference for the 
use of a pathologist finding his way in this, to many, unfamiliar field of pathology, 
and seeking guidance m the carrying out of his routine autopsies The bibliography 
IS large and well chosen 

A New Outlook on Mental Diseases By F A PiCKWORTH, MB, B S , M R C S , 
LRCP Pp 304, with, 24 plates, 4 illustrations Bristol John Wright 
Price 60s net 

The book, written by a pathologist, is a tribute to the work and enthusiasm of 
Dr T C Graves, Birmingham, who concerned himself so greatly with the investigation 
and treatment of chronic sepsis in all types of mental disorder 

Dr Pickworth has formulated his own views on the basis of his pathological work 
and has suggested that a proper understanding of the mind and its disorders can 
only be determined by a disturbance of the vascular system due to chronic toxic 
infective conditions He attempts to defend and substantiate this position by his 
own work and by numerous uncritical quotations from the work of others Dr 
Pickworth brushes aside the possibility of any other approach to the understanding 
of these most complex disturbances His book, therefore, is an example of biassed 
pleading and dogmatic assertion to a degree that is almost embarrassing He so 
simplifies the issues as to make his position untenable 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to recommend this book as a guide 
or stimulus either to medical students or to the trained psychiatrist 

The Apologte and Treatise of Ambroise Pare, containing the Voyage made into 
Divers Places, with many of Ins Works upon Surgery Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes Pp 227, with four full-page illustrations and a number of woodcuts 
London Falcon Educational Books Price 15s 
Among the medical classics of early times which may still be read with pleasure 
and profit none ranks higher than the Works of Ambroise Pare What Vesalius 
accomplished for anatomy, what Harvey did for physiology. Pare set forth in the field 
of surgery, and became one of the greatest surgeons of all time His graphic account 
of his campaigning days is a joy to read, so full is it of action, adventure and humour 
To have it now presented m so handy, clear and inexpensive a form is a great advantage, 
and the sponsorship of so eminent a bibliographer as Mr Geoffrey Keynes is in itself 
a guarantee of excellence The second half of the book is devoted to selections from 
the surgical writings of the master, dealing with hernia, with “ wounds made b\ 
gunshot, other fierie engines, and all sorts of weapons,” with mummie as a remedv, 
with amputations and fractures and cataract, with cutting for the stone, and the use 
of bezoar, and finally to end the fine collection, an essay on “ How to make reports,” 
from which even the modern recorder may glean some helpful advice The volume 
IS illustrated by four full page portraits of Pare, and by a selection of the onginal 
woodcuts This well timed reproduction of a classic may be cordially recommended, 
not only to the surgeon and medical student, but also to the general reader who wall 
find in It a vivid picture of a stirring time 
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THE RETICULOSES AND LYMPHORETICULAR SARCOMAS 
FROM THE RADIOTHERAPIST’S POINT OF VIEW 

By MARGARET C TOD 

When I took the reticuloses as my subject I found that if I were to 
make the best use of the material provided by the case records of the 
Christie Hospital it would be necessary to include a large group of 
anaplastic radiosensitive tumours which are not true reticuloses but 
sarcomas or even, possibly, carcinomas I also decided that it would 
be most useful if I gave most of my time to the commoner conditions 
and refrained from descriptions of single cases however rare and 
unusual It was tempting to study the strange forms taken by some of 
these hyperplasias of lymphoreticular tissues, their spectacular compli¬ 
cations such as skin lesions, their rapid progress and even, occasionally, 
their unexpected cure, but each case is almost unique and experience 
with one gives little help for the next I am a radiotherapist with 
treatment my mam concern, and the results of treatment can only be 
assessed if numbers are available which allow statistical evaluation 
For this, wide grouping is needed, and that which I shall suggest is 
used to try to find out how present methods of treatment can most 
usefully be applied 

Reticulosis IS a name applied to certain forms of neoplasia which 
appear to be multifocal in origin and have characteristic symptoms of 
systemic disturbance When the true sarcomas of lymphoid tissue are 
included, whether they be differentiated or anaplastic, the term lympho¬ 
reticular neoplasia is more accurate For purposes of this discussion 
I have regarded the following pathological reports as indicating the 
presence of a reticulosis or lymphoreticular neoplasm , Hodgkin’s 
disease or lymphadenoma, Bnll-Symmer’s disease or lymphoid follicular 
reticulosis, leukaemia, lymphosarcoma, reticulum cell sarcoma, ana¬ 
plastic sarcoma, and cases with such doubtful reports as “ anaplastic 
tumour, may be either sarcoma or carcinoma ” This list is incomplete 
but it follows my declared intention to deal only with common conditions 

Pathology 

There is no group of diseases about which more uncertainty exists 
Their aetiology, their nature and their manifestations are all subjects 
of dispute, and the difficulty of making a definite diagnosis from 
VOL Lix NO 10 2 F 
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histological material obtained by biopsy is well known During the 
last 30 years there have been a series of phases which might be described 
as changes of fashion in nomenclature At one time the theory that all 
the conditions here described as reticulosis were infective granulomas 
held the field, and the word sarcoma was seldom used Next the 
pendulum swung back to the idea of neoplasia and many cases of 
Hodgkin’s disease which had become malignant were called poly¬ 
morphic or reticulum cell sarcoma Then came the classification by 
Robb Smith, excellent in that it drew attention to how the cells grow 
in the affected nodes, but too elaborate for every day use and now seldom 
seen in the reports we receive Finally, during the last few yeais 
there has been a return to the use of names, and we have Hodgkin’s 
disease, Brill-Symmer’s disease, Schuller-Christian disease and the 
Letterer Siwe syndrome Often the report on the named disease is 
qualified by saying that it is atypical or by phrases implying uncer¬ 
tainty or offering a choice of diagnosis A new difficulty has also arisen 
regarding the true nature of some anaplastic tumours, and cases with 
multiple enlarged lymph nodes, showing all the clinical signs we 
associate with reticulosis, may be reported as anaplastic or even as 
transitional cell carcinoma secondary to an unknown primary 

My own belief, and that on which we base our concept of these 
diseases, is that they form one continuous spectrum of neoplasia on 
which stand out peaks consisting of tumours of distinct recognisable 
character The theory that all these tumours form one spectrum is 
related to their common origin in the primitive mesenchyme, the 
provider of the stem cells for all differentiated lymphoreticular tissue 
This follows the teaching of Dawson, Innes and Harvey^ of the Edin¬ 
burgh school, who speak of “ The stem cell of lymphoid tissue having 
zn situ the productive potentialities of endothelioblast, fibroblast and 
lymphoblast ” Clearly such a cell could give rise to tumours differing 
greatly in appearance but of similar basic character Willis ^ also 
accepts this theory of origin and writes of “ The chaos of names which 
has developed in the attempt to identify and separate the neoplasms 
of lymphoid tissue when all are only variants with many transition 
forms and capable of being changed from one to another ” He allows 
that certain types, Hodgkin’s disease, reticulum cell sarcoma or Brill- 
Symmer’s disease are sufficiently differentiated to show definite 
character He stresses, however, the importance of the completely 
undifferentiated tumour and says, “ A completely anaplastic sarcoma is 
indistinguishable by microscopic study alone from any other completely 
anaplastic growth ” 

Here is a border line where confusion between sarcoma and 
carcinoma certainly occurs This adds to the difficulty of some radio¬ 
therapists who have come to attach great importance to the differing 
sensitivity of mesodermal and epidermal tumours and expect the 
pathologist to distinguish between them On this point Willis says, 
“ I repeat my conviction that excluding tumours sufficiently differen- 
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tiated for positive histological identification there is no type of structure 
alleged to be characteristic of any form of sarcoma or endothelioma 
which may not be perfectly imitated by areas of atypical carcinoma ” 
Writing of this lack of distinction in their discussion of lymphcepithe- 
lioma Harvey, Dawson and Innes,^ after mentioning the points by 
which carcinoma might be separated from sarcoma say. “ Neither 
architecture nor cytology is sufficiently 'distinctive ” and conclude that 
many so-called lympho-epitheliomas are actually reticulum cell 
sarcomas If this is true, it must be a waste of time to try to separate 
the anaplastic tumours, but positive identification, when possible, 
remains of great importance, and the presence of this intermediate 
zone of indeterminate tumours does not excuse lack of knowledge of 
the changes which follow differentiation either towards true connective 
tissue sarcoma or to the familiar epidermoid carcinoma 

To allow the argument to be continued it will be taken as agreed 
that the spectrum consists of various forms of neoplasia of the primitive 
mesenchyme, some of which are indistinguishable from undiffer¬ 
entiated tumours of immature epithelial character, and of some growths 
sufficiently differentiated to have characters easily recognised in histo¬ 
logical section Outstanding among these conditions is the familiar 
Hodgkin’s disease, but Brill-Symmer’s disease also has an individual 
appearance Both of these conditions are true reticuloses in the sense 
that they appear as systemic diseases affecting the lymphoreticular 
tissues, but can be equally correctly described as tumours of the primitive ' 
mesenchyme A third reticulosis which has recently been described m 
detail is the lipoid reticular form with three variants, eosinophil granu¬ 
loma, Schuller-Christian disease and the Letterer Siwe syndrome A few 
cases of this reticulosis have been treated by us but not enough for 
separate classification and useful comment This may not be the last 
of the reticuloses to be distinguished, but if new forms await discovery 
they must be very rare- 

My second main group includes all the lymphoreticular sarcomas 
and anaplastic tumours because I believe that, although lymphosarcoma 
and reticulum cell sarcoma are sufficiently differentiated to be recog¬ 
nised, they merge imperceptibly into the anaplastic tumours Outside 
our spectrum but very close to it come the cancers described as 
anaplastic, lympho-epithelioma and transitional cell carcinoma, none of 
which can be excluded when the anaplastic sarcomas are studied 
It may seem that all this discussion has merely separated out 
Hodgkin’s disease, a highly individual condition often diagnosed by 
clinical examination, and leaves all the other Ij^mphoreticular tumours 
in a state of complete confusion There is confusion, but that is why 
It IS necessary to search for facts on which treatment mav be based, 
and I believe that when the analysis of our findings has been follow ed 
It will be agreed that this simple division into two groups allows treat¬ 
ment to be determined 

The acceptance of the theory of mesenchymal origin does not 
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solve all the problems of the diagnosis and treatment of these puzzling 
diseases There are some strange anomalies m their behaviour, and they 
have not yet been satisfactorily separated from the infective granu¬ 
lomas There is, for instance, continuing confusion about the nature 
of the condition known as sarcoidosis Thanks to the work of Cameron 
and Dawson we now recognise this as a form of tuberculosis, but in the 
USA it IS often described as if it were a true neoplasm There are 
considerable differences between the work published abroad and that 
published m this country, and it sometimes seems that the same name 
IS not given to the same disease 

Material 

The material available for analysis is provided by the cases treated 
at the Christie Hospital, Manchester, during the eight years 1940 to 
1947 on a diagnosis of “ reticulo-endothelial neoplasia,” a term adopted 
by us in 1937 and much used by radiotherapists but unpopular with 
pathologists, who now replace it by lymphoreticular neoplasia Nearly 
900 cases were so listed, but of these I have discarded — 

1 Sixteen bone tumours (Ewing’s tumours and multiple myelo¬ 

matosis) 

2 Thirteen cases of polycythasmia (number too small for analysis) 

3 Ninety-four cases classed as reticulo-endothelial neoplasia but 

lacking definite pathological report 

I was tempted to use those cases without pathological report which 
followed a characteristic clinical course but decided against this in 
case they might invalidate my comparisons The cases to be analysed, 
777 in all, were without exception proved by pathological examination 
of sections The diagnosis was not always immediate, but the case 
records were often in themselves complete confirmation of a report which 
had expressed some doubt Sometimes clinical findings alone were 
enough, but further biopsies were often taken, sometimes before insti¬ 
tuting further treatment or because reponse was unexpected There 
were also a number of autopsies 

The method of taking the biopsy is important The small amount 
of tissue made available by aspiration or even by the new drill biopsy 
instruments is inade'quate for the diagnosis of these border-line con¬ 
ditions If possible a whole lymph node should be excised or, in cases 
where the nodes are fixed in a large mass of tumour, a substantial piece 
should be taken On the other hand we have found that attempt at 
complete excision, except in really early cases vhere block dissection 
could be carried out, was followed by early and widespread metastases 
Good biopsies having been available, it is possible to claim that the 
classification now to be given is based on pathology, and even a report 
of anaplastic tumour was acceptable, particularly as it was often possible 
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to get an expression of opinion regarding probable origin by discussing 
the case with the reporting pathologist 
The cases are grouped as follows — 


Hodgkin’s disease 

275 

cases 

Brill-Symmer’s diseases 

24 


Lymphosarcoma 

108 

cases 

Reticulum cell sarcoma 

Anaplastic tumours, may be either sarcoma or 

57 

a 

carcinoma 

156 

it 

The leukmmias 

157 

a 


The two conditions which may be regarded as true reticulosis have 
been grouped together because of the similarity of their multifocal 
lymphadenopathy and systemic symptoms Both must be regarded as 
almost incurable although their course may be long, sometimes lasting 
for years, the long duration showing as five-year survivals m the tables 
of results Occasionally an early case radically treated either by surgery 
or by irnadation seems to be cured, but this is rare because, even if 
the treated lesion remains well, new' manifestations finally appear, 
although they may take forms so unexpected that they are not at first 
recognised Hodgkin’s disease is the commonest of all these neoplasias, 
and Its histology has often been described Jackson ^ and Parker have 
published a detailed study in which they subdivide into three groups 
Hodgkin’s paragranuloma, Hodgkin’s granuloma, and Hodgkin’s 
sarcoma Their description is that the paragranuloma is found in 
lymph nodes with lymphoctytes as the predominant cell, although 
Reed-Sternberg cells are found on searching There are transition 
forms to the granuloma which is usually widespread and characterised 
by the presence of many Reed-Sternberg cells and by pleomorphism 
The sarcoma usually originates m the intra- or retro-peritoneal lymph 
nodes or abdominal organs and behaves as a malignant infiltrating 
tumour The diagnosis of Hodgkin’s disease is established by the 
presence of Reed-Sternberg cells It has not been possible to divide 
the Manchester material into these three types There have been a 
number of cases diagnosed as “ early Hodgkin’s ” which fit with the 
histological picture of the paragranuloma, but the diagnosis is made 
on small nodes removed for biopsy, and such a report may be received 
even when there are advanced lesions elsewhere in the body Nor 
has It been possible to distinguish sarcomas of the type they describe 
There have been true sarcomas infiltrating outside the capsule of the 
lymph nodes and producing secondary deposits m lung, liver or bone, 
but they have not been common within the abdomen In general, the 
only consistent histological difference we have found to distinguish 
early and late cases has been the number of mitoses indicating rate of 
growth The points on which the diagnosis rests are the characteristic 
Reed-Sternberg cells, the endothelial reaction, the position of the cells 
in the medulla and the presence of eosinophils, fibrosis and necrosis 
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Clinical characters are a low average age incidence, preponderance of 
males and a comparatively long duration before the need for treatment 
IS realised This is probably because the first sign is nearly always 
painless enlargement of lymph nodes causing no inconvenience 
Hodgkin’s disease is essentially a neoplasm of lymph nodes which, 
unless sarcoma supervenes, remain freely mobile and have a character¬ 
istic rubbery feel Systemic complications, fever, itching of the skin 
and anaemia are common and may lead to profound cachexia and 
death The other cause of death is the appearance of sarcomatous 
infiltration and metastatic deposits The nature of this sarcomatous 
change is interesting and it is used as an argument in favour of true 
neoplasia against the theory of a specific infection On the other hand. 
It IS important that this is the only disease in this series which consistently 
shows a response to treatment by nitrogen mustard There is, of course, 
an effect in the blood diseases, but this is due to the generalised action of 
these drugs on the haemopoietic system In Hodgkin’s disease it has 
a specific effect which we have not seen in Bnll-Symmer’s, or any of 


Fig Ai —Lymph node showing typical Hodgkin’s disease 
Fig A2 —The same to show Reed Sternberg cells 
Fig A3 —Histological picture in Bnll Symmer’s disease 
Fig A4 —L)rmph node shoiving typical l3rmphosarcoma 
Fig A5 —The same to show mitoses 

Fig A6 —Anaplastic tumour of tonsil secondary in cervical lymph node Reported as 
“ probably epithelial" 

Fig Ay —The same to show epithelial type of cell 


the sarcomas Such specificity cannot help but suggest an important 
difference in aetiology and de\eIopment, but at present it can only be 
said that the question of the exact nature of all the reticuloses remains 
open 

Brill-Syfumer's Disease, also called lympho or giant follicular 
reticulosis, has a characteristic histological appearance The huge 
follicles are packed with lymphocytes with a topography quite different 
from that of lymphosarcoma Clinical characters are variable , age 
incidence is high, there is a slight preponderance of females in our small 
series, and duration is even longer than in Hodgkin s disease It is 
also a reticulosis, the first sign being enlargement of lymph nodes where 
It usually grows slowly causing little or no disturbance and is sometimes 
reported as a benign condition At a later stage, and this may super¬ 
vene without obvious early signs, it causes generalised and sometimes 
enormous enlargement of lymphoid tissue throughout the body with 
extensive cedema and serous effusions It kills by pressure from the 
masses of tumour, aneemia and cachexia or by sarcomatous transfor¬ 
mation The average course is longer than that of Hodgkin’s disease 

Lymphosarcoiiia may be regarded as a true sarcoma arising in 
primitive mesenchyme and differentiating to the production of 
lymphocytes The second tumour in this group, the reticulum cell 
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sarcoma, merely shows differentiation towards another type, the 
reticulocyte The clinical characters of the two sarcomas are similar 
The age incidence is higher and males are less predominant than in 
Hodgkin's Duration is comparatively short Both tumours behave 
as infiltrating sarcomas, but there may be an apparently multifocal 
origin in lymph nodes, suggesting kinship with the reticulosis Lympho¬ 
sarcoma IS the only neoplasm in the series showing a tendency to develop 
leukaemia, and sections of lymph nodes from the two conditions are 
much alike 

Anaplastic Tumours —Under this heading are collected all the 
tumours with pathological reports expressing doubt as to whether 
they were sarcoma or carcinoma, including the description “ lympho- 
epithehoma ” Here are some typical reports — 

“ An anaplastic tumour, I do not know whether it is sarcoma or 
carcinoma, but I think it is reticulum cell sarcoma ” 

“ I think this is an epithelial tumour, but I cannot be sure ” 

“ Malignant cells infiltrating lymphoid tissue, carcinoma, I think ” 

Clinically the characters of these tumours are almost indistinguishable 
from those of the more differentiated sarcomas with which they are 
grouped, except that they are almost entirely confined to the lymphoid 
tissues of the head and neck Metastases from them may be found 
in any organ or tissue Such a report from axillary or supraclavicular 
nodes suggests the presence of a primary anaplastic tumour in the lung 
The Leukamias must also be accepted as reticuloses, and poly- 
cythaemia is only omitted because the number of our cases is too small 
for useful analysis The blood picture and clinical features are so 
well known that no description is needed Diagnostic difficulties 
may be encountered when multiple enlargement of lymph nodes is 
combined with a moderately raised white count, but the high proportion 
of lymphocytes in the circulating blood usually answers doubts and 
confirms the presence of leukcemia The atypical signs of aleukaemic 
leuksemia may be more confusing The peripheral blood picture may 
appear normal although other signs of a reticulosis are present, and it is 
only when the rapid progress of the disease, in spite of apparently 
appropriate treatment, raises alarm that a marrow smear provides the 
diagnosis 

Analysis of Material 

A point has now been reached when, leaving the blood diseases 
aside, attention can be focused on the two mam groups, one containing 
the two reticuloses, Hodgkin’s and Brill-Symmer’s diseases, the other 
the lymphoreticular sarcomas and the anaplastic tumours which may 
be either sarcomas or tumours derived from primitive epithelial tissue 
The knowledge that there are rare variants and transitional forms 
allows the inclusion of all forms of neoplasia showing similarity of 
appearance and behaviour, even if this sometimes leads to mistakes 
in classification It seems, for instance, that there will be a few reticu- 
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loses lacking histological character overlapping into the group of 
sarcomas, and on the other hand some squamous cell carcinomas 
anaplastic at the point from which a biopsy was taken The tables 
which follow have been prepared to show certain similarities and con- 


TABLE I 

Distributi 07 i by Age, Sex a 7 id Durati 07 i of Sy 7 npto 77 ts — Hodgkm's a 7 id 
Brill-Sy 77 % 77 ier's Disease 1940-1957 


Pathological Report 


Age Groups 

Per cent 
Males 

Duration of Symptoms (months) 

Under 

21 

21 40 

41 60 

Over 

60 

Under 

3 

3 6 

6 12 

Over 

12 

Hodgkm’s disease 

Brill Symmer’s disease 

27s 

24 

Per cent 
20 

0 

Percent 

45 

29 

Percent 

30 

54 


Per cent 

69 

46 

g 

Percent 

19 

8 

Percent 

23 

46 

Percent 

43 

46 


trasts in support of my thesis that this grouping is reasonable and 
helpful The first table compares Hodgkin’s and Bnll-Symmer’s with 
the age incidence, sex and duration of the disease before the patient 

TABLE II 


Principal Sites known to have been Involved by Disease — Hodgkin's and 
Brill-Syminer’s Disease 1940-47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Superficial 
Nodes Neck 
Axilla and 
Grom 

Mediastinum 
and Lung 

Nodes 

Abdomen 

Spleen 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Hodgkin’s Disease 

275 

100 

50 

43 

20 

Bnll Symmer’s Disease 

24 

100 

17 

62 

37 


came for treatment This is a table of contrasts and is an argument 
in favour of the two being distinct and individual conditions This 
table shows the proportion of patients with disease present in certain 

TABLE III 

Complications — Hodgkin's and Brill-Syminer's Disease 1940 47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Early Fever 

Early Anzemia 

Itching 

Serous 

Effusion 

Hodgkin’s Disease 

275 

Per cent 

32 

Per cent 

35 

Per cent 

10 

Per cent 

S 

Brill Sjmmer’s Disease 

24 

0 

25 

0 

33 


sites whether it was present when the patient was first seen or appeared 
later There is a real similarity between the two conditions, both being 
diseases of the lymph nodes In Hodgkin’s the first site affected was 
usually the cervical nodes, and spread to mediastinal and hilar nodes 
was common Brill-Symmer’s disease often presented in the groin. 
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spreading to iliac and retroperitoneal nodes This accounts for the 
slight difference m incidence for these sites The complications of 
fever and anaemia are described as “ early ” to indicate that thej' 
were present when the patient was first admitted to hospital In the 
terminal stages of disease they become almost universal Comparison 
of these complications suggests the presence of two members of one 

TABLE IV 


Distribution by Age, Sex and Duration of Symptoms—-Lymplioreticular 
Sarcomas and Anaplastic Tumours 1940 47 



Number 

Treated 


Age Groups 



Duration of Symptoms (months) 

Pathological Report 

Under 

31 

31 40 

41 60 

Over 

60 

Males 

Under 

3 

3 6 

6 Z 2 

0\ er 

12 

Lymphoreticular 

165 

Percent 

Percent 


Percent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

sarcomas 

12 

22 

41 

25 

57 

2S 

24 

22 

26 

Anaplastic tumours 











More like carcinoma 

S 6 

2 

30 

45 

23 

54 

29 

29 

29 

14 

More hke sarcoma 

100 

10 

13 

3S 

39 

66 

37 

33 

24 

6 

Total anaplastic 

■n 

■ 









tumours 


B 


40 

33 

62 


31 

26 

9 


family developing m different directions With Table IV a new com¬ 
parison begins, that of the partly differentiated lymphoreticular 
sarcomas and the anaplastic tumours The two sarcomas being exactly 

TABLE V 


PriiKipal Sites known to have been Involved by Disease — Lymphosarcoma, 
Reticulum Cell Sarcoma and Anaplastic Tumours 1940 47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Pbar>DX and 
Naso 
pharynx 

Nodes 

Neck 

Nodes 
Axilla and 
Grom 

Nodes 

Mediastinum 

and 

Abdomen 

Metastinum 
Lx\cr Lung 
Bone- 

Lymphosarcoma 

loS 

Per cent 

24 

Per cent 

70 

Per cent 
S2 

Per cent 

50 

Per cent 

iS 

Reticulum Cell 

Sarcoma 

57 

26 

70 

44 

45 

45 

Anaplastic Tumours 
either Sarcoma or 
Carcinoma 

156 

63 

S6 

iS 

-5 

5 - 


the same are shown together and in contrast with the anaplastic tumours 
but, even so, there are no important differences m age or sex It is 
only under duration that a significant difference appears, the shorter 
interval before anaplastic tumours attracts attention This table 
separates the differentiated sarcomas and shows slight but significant 
differences between lymphosarcoma and anaplastic tumours w ith 
reticulum cell sarcoma, sometimes like Ijmphosarcoma and sometimes 
bridging the gap betw een them Lymphosarcoma has some characters 
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like those of the first group and some cases with this diagnosis behave 
like reticuloses The possibility that some of these cases were lymphatic 
leukaemias of slow onset has been mentioned, and it may be worth 
remembering that during the first half of the period under review Brill- 
Symmer’s disease was not so well known Included in the group of 
cases of the reticuloses are one or two first referred to us as lympho¬ 
sarcoma, and it IS likely that there were some others never correctly 

TABLE VI 


Pri 7 ici;pal Sites known to have been Involved by Disease — Sub-A nalysis of 
Anaplastic Tumours 1940-47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Pharynx and 
Naso¬ 
pharynx 

Nodes 

Neck 

Nodes 
Axilla and 
Grom 

Nodes 

Mediastinum 

and 

Abdomen 

Metasmum 
Liver Lung, 
Bone 

More like sarcoma 

More like carcinoma 

100 

56 

Per cent 

59 

70 

Per cent 

87 

96 

Per cent 

23 

Per cent 

33 

19 

Per cent 

38 

49 


diagnosed Even if the total number of incorrect diagnoses was small 
they could make a perceptible difference in the percentages This 
table again shows a sub-analysis of the group of anaplastic tumours 
There is only one difference worth noting—the low incidence of involve- 

TABLE VII 


Distribution by Age, Sex and Duration of Symptoms — Hodgkin's Disease, 
Lymphoreticular Sarcomas and Anaplastic Tumours 1940-47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Age Groups 

Per cent 
Males 

Duration of Symptoms (months) 

Under 

31 

2 Z 40 

41 60 

Over 

60 

Under 

3 

3 6 

6 Z 3 

Over 

13 



Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Percent. 

Percent 

Hodgkin’s disease 

275 

20 

45 

30 

5 

69 

15 

19 

23 

43 

Lymphoreticular 











sarcomas and 











anaplastic tumours 

321 

10 

20 

41 

29 

59 

31 

27 

24 

18 


ment of nodes other than cervical nodes in tumours which may be 
carcinomas None of the differences are statistically significant and no 
reason is found for separating this group into two sections 

I believe that the three preceding tables show enough similarity 
to allow the lymphoreticular and anaplastic tumours to be regarded as 
a single group for comparison with Hodgkin’s disease Brill-Symmer’s 
IS omitted because of the small number of cases In Table VII the 
figures are of an order to make all the differences shown significant 
There is thus no doubt as to the importance of the differences except 
that there is an overall preponderance of males Table VI11 shows signi- 
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ficant differences for incidence m every site except for metastases in 
lung, liver and bone Such metastases are nearly always a terminal 
sign In the sarcomas they appeared as a rule within nvo years of 
treatment, or m generalised cases were present when the patient sought 
treatment and were the cause of early death In Hodgkin’s disease 
they usually appear m the later stages of a long illness, so that the 
apparent similarity is less obvious clinically This table should be 


TABLE VIII 

Pri 7 iapal Sites known to have been Involved by Disease — Hodgkin's Disease, 
Lymphoreticular Sarcomas and Anaplastic Tumours 1940 47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Phar>nx 

Nasopharynx 

Nodes. 

Neck 

Nodes 

Mediastinum 

and 

Abdomen 

Other Nodes 

Spleen 

Metostinum 
Liver Lung 
Bone 

Hodgkin’s disease 
Lymphoreticular 
sarcomas and 

275 

Per cent 
04 

Per cent 

go 

Percent 

82 

Per cent 

5S 

Per cent 
20 

Per cent 

37 

anaplastic tumours 

321 

45 

75 

35 

43 

6 

35 


compared with Table V which shows the sites of involvement m the 
second group A comparison of the incidence of complications again 
shows important differences between the two groups 


TABLE IX 


Complications — Hodgkin's Disease, Lympliarehcular Sarcomas and 
Atmplastic Tumours 1940-47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Fever 

Itching 

Serous 

Edfusion 

Anaemia. 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Hodgkin’s Disease 

275 

32 

10 

s 

35 

Lymphoreticular 






sarcomas and ana 





1 

plastic tumours 

321 

0 

0 

2 

9 j 


Discussion of Tables 

I have now taken two conditions, Hodgkin’s disease and Brill- 
Symmer’s disease, so distinct in character that they can be easily 
recognised, but showing a family resemblance strong enough to pro\ e 
a relationship, and have compared them with three tumours of varying 
histological type, brought together as another family whose ancestry 
IS the same but whose development is different The members of the 
first family are reticuloses affecting lymph nodes and only invoking 
other tissues and organs at a late stage of the disease Their systemic 
manifestations play an important part in prognosis The second famih 
consists of malignant tumours arising in, or in association with. 
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lyjnphoreticular tissue infiltrating locally and producing secondary 
deposits in lymph nodes and distant metastases Between the two 
families are some of the transition forms mentioned by Willis, and in the 
second family are found some atypical members which may be intruders 
from another family altogether, the carcinomas This does not alter 
the fact that it is now possible to separate this apparently heterogeneous 
collection of neoplasms into two main groups One of these consists 
of lymphoreticular disease multifocal in origin in the sense that all 
lymphoreticular tissue m the body either simultaneously, or in an order 
which cannot be predicted, responds to an unidentified stimulus by 
hyperplasia going on to neoplasia The other consists of a group of 
malignant tumours mainly lymphoreticular sarcomas but including 
some completely anaplastic growths, unifocal in the sense that there is a 
primary tumour which gives rise m the ordinary way to secondary 
deposits in lymph nodes and distant metastases If this essential 
contrast is accepted it is not surprising that the groups call for different 
treatment and respond differently to treatment given 

Methods of Treatment 

Before discussing methods of treatment it is important to find 
some way of assessing the degree of advancement of the cases forming 
the sample treated Where malignant disease is concerned the idea 
of staging is familiar For the forms of neoplasis now in question there 
is only one division, but a division of such importance that treatment 
is almost entirely determined by it This division is into localised and 
generalised disease and is applicable to all lymphoreticular neoplasia 
of both groups The nature of these diseases with their tendency to 
multifocal manifestations makes it necessary to define what is meant 
by a localised lesion Our definition of a localised lesion is that the 
neoplasia is, as far as can be ascertained, confined to one region of the 
body This is meaningless until the regions are themselves defined, 
and it must be admitted that our regions are not those of the anatomist 
They are best described as parts of the body which can be conveniently 
treated by X-rays to a dose believed to be capable of producing com¬ 
plete and permanent resolution of sensitive tumours These regions 
are —head and neck to the level of the clavicles, the mediastinum, 
each axilla and each groin The abdomen can also be regarded as a 
region if only lymph nodes are involved The disease is regarded as 
generalised when two or more of these regions are involved, or when in 
addition to regional nodes organs such as spleen, liver, lung or bones 
are the site of tumour formation 

At this point I should like to say that I confine my discussion of 
treatment to X-ray therapy, which I still regard as by far the most 
important means of treating all these diseases In Manchester we 
divide our techniques into radical and palliative and usually make a 
deliberate choice of one or the other before beginning treatment In 
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general, radical techniques are used for localised, and palliative 
techniques for generalised lymphoreticular tumours with the variations 
called for by difference in the sites affected and the age and general 
condition of the patient 

The Treatment of Hodgkin’s and Brill-Symmer’s Diseases 

It has been agreed that both these diseases are by their nature 
generalised reticuloses, but it often happens that the first sign is enlarge¬ 
ment of one group of lymph nodes, possibly a single lymph node The 
patient seldom seeks advice before signs of new growth in the nodes 
are obvious and may wait till several groups of nodes have grown to a 
large size , even so, about one-third of the patients come for treatment 
with the disease still confined to a single region and thus, by our defini¬ 
tion, localised In spite of the probability that as they are true reticu¬ 
loses new foci will soon appear m other sites there may be a long interval 
before extension occurs, and radical treatment should be tried It has 
been claimed that surgical dissection of the affected nodes may cure 
the early case We believe that radiotherapy to sufficient dosage may 
be equally effective In certain selected cases, therefore, the radical 
methods to be described for the treatment of the radio-sensitive sarcomas 
are appropriate for early Hodgkin’s or Brill-Symmer’s disease 

Unfortunately, it is more usual to be faced with the problem of a 
generalised reticulosis There are several groups of enlarged lymph 
nodes and possibly such signs of failing health as fe\er with night 
sweats and a falling red blood count Treatment must then be palliative 
We use two X-ray techniques, a chasing technique and a low dose 
palliative technique of regional type The first is preferred when there 
are several foci of disease and treats each focus separately, using fields 
which cover the lesion but without a wide margin, and gives a dose high 
enough to produce at least temporary disappearance wffiile avoiding 
severe reactions This technique conserves tolerance by treating only a 
small volume of tissue but to dosage likely to be biologically efficient 
within the volume irradiated The tolerance will be needed for the 
treatment of the new manifestations which will continue to appear 
until finally they can no longer be controlled 

Treatment of the Lymphoreticular Sarcomas 

The tumours in my second group are more often treated while they 
are still localised, possibly because tumours of the pharynx and naso¬ 
pharynx, where they tend to be located, inconvenience the patient and 
he consults his doctor wnthin a comparatn ely short time In the 
treatment of localised lymphoreticular neoplasia, and this applies also 
to the first group, the guiding principle is that it is necessary to include 
not only the visible or palpable tumour but also the group of hmph 
nodes reached by the lymphatics draining the area and any probable 
line of extension, for instance, the foramina at the base of the skull 
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if the tumour is in the nasopharynx This means that the fields must 
be very large A frequent arrangement uses four fields to cover the 
whole head and neck from a line above the base of the skull to below 
the clavicles or neck and mediastinum (Fig Bio) The axilla and 
groin are easier to treat, but even there the homolateral supraclavicular 
nodes or entire iliac fossa must be included When treatments of this 
order are under consideration it is necessary to balance the volume of 
tissue to be treated against the dose which can be tolerated The 
questions of local tolerance of skin, mucous membrane and connective 
tissue have been much discussed and are fairly well understood, but 
here we are dealing with something more than local tolerance and in 
many cases a considerable systemic effect must be expected In the 
treatment of the head and neck severe reactions are produced m the 
mouth and throat Taste and smell may be lost and the secretion of the 
salivary glands is reduced so that it becomes difficult to maintain 
nutrition If part of the abdomen is included, anv irradiated viscera 


TABLE X 

Clinical Features of Three Types of Leukcemia 1940-47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Nodes Neck 

Other Nodes 

Spleen 

Early 

Anemia 

Myeloid 

64 


Per cent 

0 

Per cent 

100 

Per cent. 

81 

Lymphatic 

57 


95 

77 

35 

All acute and aleukaemic 

36 


78 

75 

106 


Will react and both bowel and kidney are radiosensitive organs In 
addition the radiation of large sensitive tumours must result in the 
breaking down of their constituent cells with liberation of toxic products 
which must be excreted The general tolerance of the patient is thus 
under considerable strain and the dose to be given is determined by the 
sum of the local and general effects These effects are, however, tem¬ 
porary and are not too heavy a price to pay for the chance of cure 

When the lymphoreticular sarcomas are generalised it can be said 
that multiple metastases are present Cure is almost impossible, but 
good palliation can be obtained because of the radiosensitivity of these 
tumours The techniques used are those already described for the 
treatment of the generalised reticulosis, but they are less effective for 
the sarcomas because vital organs are invaded Post-mortem examina¬ 
tions on some of our cases showed nearly every organ m the body to 
contain secondary deposits 

The Leukemias 

Before the results of treatment are described this survey of the 
reticuloses is completed by two tables comparing the clinical findings 
m the leukaemias Again I have simplified the table by making only 
three groups, chronic myeloid leukaemia, chronic lymphatic leukaemia 













Fig Bi —Patient \nth Hodgkin’s disease 
in cervical Ijmph nodes 


Fig B2 —Secondary deposits in body 
of vertebra in Hodgkin’s disease 
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and all acute and aleukaemic types taken together, inaccurate but 
convenient as their prognosis is uniformly bad The three types are 
obviously completely different Myeloid leukaemia shows the character¬ 
istic blood picture and enlargment of the spleen , lymphatic leukaemia 
effects the production of lymphocytes m nodes as well as marrow, but 
enlargment of the spleen and anaemia are less common, at least in the 
earlier stages Acute leukaemia affects every part of the haemopcetic 
system, and up till now has proved almost completely resistant to all 

TABLE XI 


Clinical Features of Lyinpltosarcoma and Lymphatic Leukcsmia 1940 47 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Neck Nodes 
Involved 

Other 

Nodes 

Involved 

Spleen 

Ansmia 

Leukemia 



Per cent 

Per cent 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Lymphosarcoma 

loS 

70 

82 


ih 

100 

Lymphatic leukaemia 

57 

74 

95 


35 

8 


forms of treatment This is a comparison between lymphatic leukaemia 
and lymphosarcoma to bring out the similarity which has already been 
mentioned The differences are seen in the percentages of cases with 
enlargement of the spleen, and with leukaemia present 

TABLE XII 


Radiotherapy Results of Localised ILodgkin’s Disease^ Lymphoreticular 
Sarcomas and Anaplastic Tumours 






1940-1945 



Pathological Report. 

Number Treated 

Alive 3 Years 

Alive 5 

Years 

Wells 

Years 



Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Number 

Crude 

Rate. 




Per cent 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

lodgkin's disease 
ymphoreacular 
sarcomas and 

42 

29 

69 

23 

55 

10 

24 

anaplastic tumours 

115 

71 

62 

59 

51 

55 

45 


The leukaemias recorded here ivere all treated in one of two ways, 
either by X-ray therapy to the spleen or by chemotherapy using 
urethane The second method was only used tow'ards the end of the 
period and seldom as the only therap}^ X-ray having played some part, 
so when the results are given the two methods cannot be separated 

Results of Treatment 

The figures given are all crude survival rates show mg the percentage 
of the patients treated alive at a chosen annversar}'', in this case the 
third and the fifth Patients reported as “ well ” had no sign of disease 
when examined for the record and had needed no further treatment 
after the first course This table compares the results obtained in 
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localised Hodgkin’s disease with those of the lymphoreticular sarcomas 
at three and five years There is little difference in the survival rates 
but in the last column the proportion of cases recorded as “ well ” 
shows that long survival in Hodgkin’s disease is often associated with 
slow extension and long remission after treatment whereas the sarcomas, 

TABLE XIII 


Radiotherapy Results of Generalised Hodgkin's Disease, Lymphoreticular 
Sarcomas and A napicistic Tumours 






1940 1945 



Pathological Report 

Number Treated 

Alive 3 

Years 

Alive s 

Years 

Well s 

Years 



Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Hodgkin’s disease 

109 

25 

Per cent 

23 

12 

Per cent 

II 


Per cent 

n 

Lymphoreticular 
sarcomas and 
anaplastic tumours 

77 

14 


s 

6 

3 

4 


unless metastases appear, may be permanently controlled A numbei 
of ten year survivals among the earhei cases of sarcoma show that this 
IS possible 

Although histology is the determining factor there are others which 
also influence prognosis Tumours confined to the head and neck have 

TABLE XIV 


Radiotherapy Results—All Cases Hodgkin's Disease, Lymphoreticular 
Sarcomas and Anaplastic Tumours 


Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

1940 1947 

Number 

Treated 

1940 J94S 

Alive 3 

Years 

Alive 5 Years 

Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Number 

Crude 

Rate 




Per cent 



Per cent 

Hodgkin’s disease 

275 

85 

31 

151 

32 

21 

Lymphoreticular 







sarcomas and 







anaplastic tumours 

321 

128 

40 

192 

69 

36 


a good prognosis, in spite of the fact that some of them may be more 
resistant carcinomas, and should be given full treatment even if a large 
tumour IS accompanied by bilateral enlargement of lymph nodes 
Prognosis is also good when the disease is confined to a single group of 
superficial lymph nodes, but such limitation is rare 

I have no survival figures at five years for Brill-Symmer’s disease 
because only 3 cases with this diagnosis were treated more than three 
years ago At the third anniversary 8 of the 24 cases, none of which 



































Survival Rate 
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was localised, were alive Only one was well The generalised cases 
of Hodgkin’s disease and of lymphoreticular sarcoma show an equally 
bad prognosis 

The results for all cases, localised and generalised combined, are 
given m this table m which are shown the three year results of all cases 
treated up to 1947 assessed at the third anniversary They still show 
a significant advantage for the sensitive sarcomas, using this term to 

Comparison of survival rates in Hodgkin’s disease and lymphoreticular sarcoma. 

Hodgkin’s “• ■ ' 


L R Sarcoma —x—x—n 



I 3 5 

Number of Years 

Fig C —Five year survival curve for Hodgkin’s disease and ly mphoreticular sarcoma 


include all the malignant tumours of the second group The generalised 
sarcomas are a smaller proportion of the whole but they are so rapidly 
fatal that they depress the survival curve of the sarcomas This curve 
IS contrasted with that of Hodgkin’s disease on a graph To complete 
this presentation of results the next table shows those obtained in the 
treatment of the three forms of leukaemia There is little difference 
between the prognosis of the chronic forms That of the acute forms 
is so bad that not one of these cases survived for one >ear The last 
table compares the results in Hodgkin’s disease and the leukaenuas 
VOL Lix NO 10 2 0 
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Those m leuksemia are the worse of the two, and this is even more 
obvious at five years when the survival of leukaemia falls to 3 per cent 

Final Discussion 

It may seem to you that I am merely restating the obvious when I 
draw your attention to the great difference m prognosis which appears 
as soon as these diseases become generalised The prognosis for 
localised sarcoma, even of a most malignant type, is as good as that of 
squamous cell cancer in the mouth with no involvement of lymph 

TABLE XV 


Treatviejit Results of Leukcemtas 




1940 1947 

Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Alive 3 

Years 



Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Myeloid 

64 

19 

Per cent 

30 

Lymphatic 

57 

14 

25 

Acute and aleuksemic 

36 

0 

0 


TABLE XVI 


J> eaiuie 7 it Results — Hodgkin's Disease and Leukcemia 




1940 1945 

Pathological Report 

Number 

Treated 

Alive 3 

Years 



Number 

Crude 

Rate 

Hodgkin’s disease 

275 

8s 

Per cent 

31 

Leukaemias 

157 

33 

21 


nodes, yet the staging of sensitive sarcomas includes bilateral involve¬ 
ment of the cervical nodes in the localised group The prognosis of 
the true reticuloses, even when localised, is less good, and that of all 
generalised lymphoreticular neoplasia is frankly bad It is true that 
all malignant disease is much less likely to be cured once it has spread 
beyond the primary site, so why should anything different be expected 
of the lymphoreticular tumours ? There is, however, a difference 
These tumours are radio-sensitive and do not need very high doses 
to ensure complete disappearance, so that many attempts have been 
made to achieve this by treating all sites of neoplasia, including irradia¬ 
tion of the whole trunk Unfortunately, success has not been obtained 
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because even with the most radio-sensitive of the tumours the general 
tolerance of the patient is scarcely ever good enough to allow the 
necessary dosage to be delivered to all foci of disease either by treating 
all at once or by treating them in rapid succession 

The question of the combination of local and general tolerance 
which allows the successful treatment of one of our regions has already 
been discussed The tolerance needed for the treatment of generalised 
disease is that of the individual as a whole There are two main reactions 
of systemic intolerance, one immediate, radiation sickness, and one 
delayed, changes in the blood picture due to destruction of stem cells 
in the marrow and of sensitive cells in the circulating blood The first 
ot these reactions can to a great extent be avoided by careful gradation 
of dosage, beginning with a small daily dose and increasing to the 
desired level with careful attention to effect and is not, m my experience, 
a frequent cause of failure The limiting factor which makes it im¬ 
possible to give curative doses of very large volumes is the inclusion of 
too much of the blood-forming marrow Effect on marrow is reflected 
by changes in the circulating blood All elements are diminished, 
white cells, platelets, and to a lesser degree red cells, and the degree of 
change is related to the normal life of the cell in the blood stream and 
the speed of replacement The first cells to show a decrease in the 
number circulating are the lymphocytes, then the leuocytes, the platelets 
and, finally, the erythrocytes It is probable that when large volumes, 
for instance 25 per cent of the tissues of the body, are irradiated these 
decreases are proportional to the doses given provided that other factors 
are constant I am not concerned here with the results of whole body 
radiation to single high doses such as may occur with atomic bombing 
but with the effect on haemopoiesis of doses of the order needed to 
secure resolution of sensitive tumours Experience has shown that at 
least half the trunk can be irradiated to the necessary dose level if 
suitable fractionation is used The total white count of peripheral 
blood will fall to a low level with the lymphocytes leading and indi¬ 
cating the speed of total drop We regard a count of 2000 total white 
cells as an indicator of risk, but when the clinical condition was good 
we have taken our white counts as low as 1000 total whites with no 
permanent ill effects After the appearance of the leucopenia, the 
platelet count also falls, and there is little doubt that there is not only 
damage to the megakaryocytes but also to the whole erythropoietic 
series in the marrow If the proportion of blood-forming marrow which 
IS irradiated is not too big, hypertrophy outside the irradiated volume 
maintains the necessary replacement, and in time recovery takes place 
The failure of erythropoiesis is, therefore, masked because the long 
life of the red cell in the circulation gives time for hypertrophy and 
recovery When the damage has been spread over more of the marrow 
enough may not be spared to allow hypertrophy to meet the need for 
replacement, and partial recovery will not be enough to prevent the 
appearance of anaemia Severe injur}' may result in complete aplasia 
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of all elements in the treated marrow with death from aplastic anaemia 
unless the patient dies at an earlier stage from infection It is, of course, 
not only m the terminal stages that infection is a danger but throughout 
the period while the counts are low A low leucocyte count interferes 
with the normal mechanism of defence but does not altogether prevent 
the usual response Lymphocytopenia may be almost more important 
because the lack of lymphocytes results in loss of the antibodies normally 
produced by them All these effects can be obtained by the irradiation 
of the normal individual When the marrow is already the site of 
disease, as m the reticuloses, and the patient is suffering from fever, 
septic ulceration or malnutrition, the dangers are much greater It 
seems, then, that the attempt to irradiate all foci of generalised disease 
must be renounced We tried to overcome the difficulties bv irradiating 
the whole trunk m strips each of which in turn received a dose which we 
hoped might prove to be biologically effective but we were not successful, 
and I do not believe that the various forms of whole body radiation 
described as teleroentgen therapy can claim any strikingly good results 
Must we then admit that thei e is no hope for the many patients suffer¬ 
ing from generalised lymphoreticular neoplasia ' I fear we must, if 
complete and permanent cure is in question The development of 
chemotherapy for these diseases is, therefore, very welcome, and further 
research is much needed The most important response so far has been 
that of Hodgkin’s disease to the nitrogen mustards In some cases 
almost complete remission is obtained and lasts for many months, m 
others, remissions are much shorter though transient improvement is 
nearly always found 

In my opinion, useful though chemotherapy is, it should not be the 
first treatment used , because I believe that m the early stages while 
systemic symptoms are not severe, local lesions can be controlled by the 
chasing technique with practically no effect on haemopoiesis even when 
several masses of lymph nodes have to be irradiated The undesirability 
of any treatment which seriously interferes with erythropoiesis has 
already been stressed and is as important for chemotherapy as it is for 
radiotherap) On the other hand there are many cases w'hen the 
problem is one of acute discomfort from fever, sweating and itching, and 
nitrogen mustard then gives genuine relief 

The drug, tnethylenemelamine, belongs to the same group and can 
be taken by mouth The immediate effects are less disagreeable and 
it IS proving useful not only for Hodgkin’s disease but for the leukaemias 
Urethane also can be used for leukaemia and we prefer it to nitrogen 
mustard for this purpose Various other drugs are now on trial, and 
may improve on any results so far obtained At present, however, a 
drug has yet to be found without a damaging effect on the marrow cells 
which must limit its use 

Before finishing, the use of radioactive isotopes must be mentioned, 
but so far their role m the treatment of the lymphoreticular neoplasms 
has been unsatisfactory Radioactive phosphorus has a place, though 
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no more important than that of X-rays m the treatment of leukaemia, 
but It has been tried with little success for the other reticuloses, and now 
few advocate further trial The possibility of finding a substance intO' 
■which a suitable radioactive isotope could be inserted for differential 
absorption, analogous to that of iodine in the thyroid, maintains the 
hope that some day radio-sensitive tumours may be destroyed by 
radioactivity from within 


Conclusions 

1 All localised tumours with pathological reports suggesting that 
they may be lymphoreticular sarcoma should be treated by regional 
X-ray therapy to full dosage This can save at least 40 per cent of 
localised cases 

2 The treatment of generalised lymphoreticular tumours, true 
reticuloses and sarcoma should be in the first place by palliative X-ray 
therapy which should aim at conserving the general tolerance of the 
patient 

3 Chemotherapy may be a useful adjunct but should be restricted 
to the later stages 

4 A biopsy IS essential when lymphoreticular neoplasia is suspected 
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IRON ABSORPTION TESTS IN ANAEMIA THE USE OF 
INTRAVENOUS IRON PREPARATIONS 

By JOAN CRAWLEY, MB, Ch B , M R C P Ed 
Froin the Department of Medicine, University of Edinburgh 

In recent years, following the work of Nissim (1947), who described 
a method of preparation of saccharated oxide of iron, there has been 
a revival of interest in the administration of iron prepaiations by the 
intravenous route 

The use of saccharated oxide of iron has been described by Davidson 
and Girdwood (1948), Slack and Wilkinson (1949), Govan and Scott 
(1949)1 Sinclair and Duthie (1949, 1950) and others 

The purpose of the present paper is to give an account of the 
response to intravenous iron in patients with iron deficiency ansemia 
who had failed to improve with prolonged courses of iron by mouth 
In addition, since there was a possibility that the failure in response 
to oral therapy was due to malabsorption of iron, a test for iron 
absorption has been applied to many of these patients, to a series of 
control cases and to patients suffering from other forms of ansemia 
Finally, in view of the importance of knowing to what extent iron 
administered intravenously is excreted, certain experiments have been 
carried out to measure the excretory capacity of the body for the metal 

Absorption of Iron Methods and Results 

In all instances where the condition has been described as refractory, 
the patient had a prolonged period of treatment with oral iron prepara¬ 
tions, including at least three weeks of this form of therapy in hospital 
When It was sufficiently established that there was no response to 
iron by mouth, the patients were given intravenous injections of the 
preparation of saccharated oxide of iron marketed as ” Ferrivenin ” 
tn divided doses to a total of from i to i 8 gm. 

Iron absorption curves were carried out on the lines suggested 
by Moore and Doan (1936) and Moore et al (1939) These workers 
showed that, following the ingestion of iron, there is a prompt rise 
in the serum iron level, apparent in the first half hour, reaching a 
maximum in two and a half to five hours, and gradually falling to 
approximately the basal level in twelve hours They concluded that 
although the test did not measure the total amount of iron absorbed, 
it did indicate the presence of absorption and gave some idea of its 
degree It was therefore felt that a test of this nature might be of 
value in demonstrating the presence or absence of iron absorption in 
these cases of hypochromic anaemia refractory to oral iron 

On the day of the test, the patients’ breakfast was restricted to a 
cup of tea and a piece of bread, since the taking of food is reputed to 
lower the serum iron content (Moore et al , 1939) 
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Blood samples were withdrawn before the ingestion of the test 
dose of iron and at two, four, six and sometimes twenty-four hours 
thereafter 

In the early stages of the investigation, the patients were given 
9 grains of ferrous sulphate (approximately 2 mgm per kilogram of 
body weight) as a test dose It was found, however, that the average 
rise of serum iron with this dosage was only 36 (ig /loo ml of serum 
Since It had been demonstrated by Moore et al (1939) that over a 
twenty-four hour period the serum iron of patients on a mixed diet 
may show an hourly fluctuation of 35 fig jioo ml, it was decided to 
increase the test dose to 18 grains of ferrous sulphate 

Unfortunately, however, certain cases had to be eliminated from 
the study because of nausea, vomiting or diarrhoea resulting from the 
administration of this larger dosage 

Serum iron estimations were carried out by a modification of the 
method of Dahl (1948) in which the iron is oxidised by nitric acid and 
the colour is developed by potassium thiocyanate The danger of 
co-precipitation of some of the serum iron along with the proteins is 
obviated in this procedure by the denaturation of the proteins by heat 
before their precipitation with trichloracetic acid 

Urinary and fascal iron was measured as follows An aliquot of 
the specimen was dry ashed, the ash being dissolved in iron-free 
hydrochloric acid and four drops of nitric acid added to the hot solution 
After cooling, 2 c c of 20 per cent potassium thiocyanate was added, 
the solution centrifuged and the colour compared with the standard 
in a Spekker photoelectric absorptiometer * 

Response to Intiavenons Iron of Patients Refractory to Iron 
Preparations given by Mouth —In Table I there are given the results 
of intravenous iron therapy in 13 patients with hypochromic anaemia 
who showed no response to the prolonged administration of iron by 
mouth It will be seen that in all these patients there was a satisfactory 
rise in haemoglobin 

The following information about these patients is of interest 
Cases I, 2 and 3 were examples of the sprue syndrome, a condition 
m which the clinical features are the direct result of malabsorption 
and the anaemia is frequently refractory to the usual forms of treatment 
Six months after Case i had been treated with i 8 gm of ferrnenin, 
the patient developed a macrocytic anaemiawith a megaloblastic marrow, 
w'hich failed to respond to liver injections (vitamin B^, not then being 
available) but responded readily to folic acid When the patient was 
seen six months later, there w'as no return of the iron deficiency anaemia 
despite the fact that no further iron therapy had been given 

In Case 5, although fat-balance tests revealed no evidence to 
support a diagnosis of the sprue syndrome, the hematological features 

* Tilts work was done in 1948 md 1949 ilore recently other workers have 
obtained significintl) higher results in estimating serum iron levels, but this in no 
way detracts from the validity of the comparisons or conclusions—L S P Davadson 
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were somewhat similar The patient had a refractory idiopathic 
iron-deficiency anaemia with a normoblastic marrow and received 
intensive oral iron therapy for a year with no response The marrow 
then became megaloblastic and a hypochromic macrocytic blood picture 
developed in the peripheral blood There was no response to the 
refined liver preparation “ Anahasmm ” but a rapid response ensued 
when folic acid was given, the marrow reverting to the normoblastic 
state with an associated rise in red cells Despite this, the refractory 
iron deficiency persisted until treatment with “ Fernvenm ” was given 
These two cases support the view of Davidson and Girdwood 
(1947) that certain cases of “ idiopathic ” refractory megaloblastic 
ansemia are probably due to malabsorption despite the absence of 
diarrhoea or steacorrhoea 


TABLE II 

/ra» Absorption Tests in Normal Individuals 
Serum Iron (y-g per 100 ml Serum) 

(Test dose == 18 grams of ferrous sulphate) 


Name 

Fastmg Level 

a Hour LeveJ 

4 Hour Level 

6 Hour Level 

Rise m Serum 
Iroo. 

J D 

■■ 

200 

160 

mm 

147 

I G 


166 

200 


136 

M B 


5 h 

175 


135 

N H 


183 

146 


125 

M W 


230 

250 


210 

C H 

■■ 

220 

193 

160 

114 


Average ma'cimal nse m serum iron 

= 145 


Case 6 had a gastroenterostomy and Case 7 a subtotal gastrectomy 
It IS reasonable to assume that malabsorption played some part in the 
failure of these patients to respond to oral iron therapy In the 
remaining cases in Table I no satifactory explanation of their refractori¬ 
ness to oral therapy was discovered Accordingly it was decided to 
make an investigation of the absorption of iron in normal individuals 
and in patients suffering from anaemia of various types 

Iron Absorption Curves in Normal Individuals —Curves were 
earned out on six apyrexial patients m whom the blood picture and 
blood count were normal The test dose of iS grains of ferrous sulphate 
was given by mouth The results are given in Table II 

The average rise in serum iron in these cases was 145 /xg per 
100 ml the maximal being 210 /xg per 100 ml, the minimal 114 /xg 
per 100 ml Accordingly a rise in serum iron of 100 /xg per 100 ml 
is here taken to be the arbitrary' lower limit of normal in persons 
receiving a dose of approximately 4 mg of iron per kilogram of bodj 
weight Any curve showing a smaller rise than roo /xg per roo ml 
is considered to be abnormally flat If this be true for normal persons 
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It IS even more significant for anaemic patients since Balfour, Hahn 
et al (1942) have shown that there is increased absorption of iron in 
anaemic individuals 

Iron Absorption Curves in 19 Cases of Iron-Deficiency Anamia — 
The results are as shown in Table III An average rise in serum iron 
of 236 fig per 100 ml was obtained, a figure which suggested that 
satisfactory absorption of iron had occurred This suggestion received 
confirmation when it was shown that subsequently all these patients 
responded satisfactorily to iron preparations given by mouth 

Iron Absorption Curves in Allegedly Refractory Iron-Deficiency 
Ancemia —It has been the experience of the staff at the Hasmatological 
Clinic at Edinburgh Royal Infirmary that many patients with so-called 
“ refractory ” iron-deficiency cease to be refractory when iron therapy 
IS given in hospital This is usually due to the patient on treatment 
at home taking the iron preparation irregularly 

Twenty of the patients referred on account of such a “ refractory ” 
state had iron absorption tests carried out The results are given in 
Tables IVa and IVb 

A study of Table IVa shows that cases 1-15 absorbed iron satis¬ 
factorily as judged by the rise in serum iron, and responded satisfactorily 
to subsequent oral iron therapy 

It will be seen from Table IVb, on the other hand, that five flat 
curves were obtained in Cases 16-20 

In none of these cases was there any response to continued oral 
iron therapy given under supervision, although the patients all 
responded dramatically to subsequent parenteral iron Unfortunately 
this form of therapy had to be abandoned in Case 16 because of severe 
reactions This is the only case in this series in which unpleasant 
reactions to “ Fernvenin ” were encountered The information given 
in Tables II, III and IV is summarised m Graph i 

Iron Absorption Curves in Macrocytic Ancemia —Absorption tests 
carried out on 10 patients are shown in Table V Cases 1-7 had 
Addisonian pernicious anaemia and 8-10 had macrocylosis with normo¬ 
blastic or macro-normoblastic marrow 

The average fasting serum iron for the ten curves was 138 fig / 
100 ml with a rise of only 27 fig /100 ml and that for the 7 cases of 
pernicious anaemia was 174 fig /lOO ml with a rise of 18 fig /100 ml 
In cases 9 and 10 there was iron deficiency in addition to macro- 
cytosis Case 9 had a markedly shortened small intestine due to 
previous gut resection The anaemia responded to parenteral iron 
given with protein, vitamins and folic acid by mouth 

The serum iron level m pernicious anaemia invariably falls within 
the first few days after specific treatment (Cartwright et al , 194 ^) 
This is supposedly due to the rapid utilisation of the iron by the newly 
formed red cells and usually follows the reticulocyte rise The fall 
IS more precipitate m those cases receiving vitamin B12, hver or folic 
acid by injection than by mouth 



TABLE III 

Iron Absorpiton Curves in Cases of Iron Deficiency Aiueima 

(Test dose = iS gruns of ferrous sulphate) 
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75i h 


2 Hours 4 t 

—O Normal individuals (mean of 6 cases) 

— # Aniemic patients -who responded to oral iron (mean of 34 cases) 

—X Anaemic patients who failed to respond to oral iron but responded 
intravenous iron (mean of 5 cases) 

Graph i —Iron absorption curves 
Test dose = i8 grains ferrous sulphate given at time “ o ” by mouth 



TABLE V 

Iron Absorption Curves m Macrocytic Ancemias 



22 o 103 7 20 9 Normoblastic 
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Excretion of Iron 

The iron content of the body is mainly regulated by controlled 
absorption Since the use of intravenous iron therapy has become 
more popular, it has become a matter of great importance to know 
to what extent the body is able to excrete iron, since, if the body 
cannot dispose of excessive amounts of iron introduced into the 
blood stream, there is a grave danger that a condition similar to 
hasmochromatosis may occur 

Accordingly several experiments were carried out in an attempt 
to measure the excretory capacity of the body 

1 Measurement of the normal range of urinary iron 

2 The effect of intravenous injections of 100-300 mg Ferrivenin 

on the urinary and faecal iron 

3 The effects of oral iron therapy, transfusion and haemolysis on 

the urinary iron 

1 Normal Range of Urinary Iron —There is a wide variation 
in the published figures for urinary iron Widdowson and McCance 
(1937) give a maximum twenty-four hour level of o 15 mg while 
Barer and Fowler (1938) give a range varying from o 8 to i 03 mg 
Because of this discrepancy of findings we carried out estimations 
on SO patients who were having neither oral nor intravenous iron 
therapy We found that the range lay between o 10 and o 40 mg 
with an average of o 23 mg per twenty-four hour specimen 

2 Effect of Intravenous Ferrivenin on Urinary and Fcecal Iron — 
Nine balance experiments were earned out This involved estimation 
of urinary and fascal iron for three to four days both before and after 
the intravenous injection of iron The patients were put on to a diet 
of known iron content After 5 cases had been completed it was 
evident that the fsecal iron varied only in so far as the diet and bowel 
action varied and was not affected by the iron injections This part 
of the investigation was therefore omitted in cases 6-9 The initial 
injection consisted always of 200 mg iron, but subsequent doses 
varied in size on two occasions The results are shown in Table VI 

These experiments demonstrate the following features of iron 
excretion — 

(a) There is no apparent iron excretion into the intestinal tract 

(f)) The kidneys are capable of limited iron excretion varying from 
2 9 to 4 4 per cent of a 200 mgm injection 

(f) Urinary excretion of iron is not directly related to the haemo¬ 
globin level 

3 Effect of other ffonditions upon Urinary Iron —Iron balances 
were carried out in patients who were receiving oral iron therapy or 
blood transfusions and in cases of haemolytic anaemia and polycythemia 
In no case was there any significant elevation in the urinary iron 
level 



Iron Balance Experiments 
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Discussion on the Value of Iron Absorption Curves 

As has been noted by Moore et al (1939), the factors influencing 
the serum iron level are not only the extent of absorption of iron from 
the gut, but also of red cell destruction, iron utilisation, and excretion 
Nevertheless, the constancy of the present results is such that it is 
thought that significance may be attached to iron absorption curves 
provided sufficiently large quantities of iron are used as the test dose 
Kooyman (1949) carried out an extensive study of iron absorption 
curves using 225 mg of ferrous chloride, which contains 63 mg iron 
or approximately i mg iron per kilo body weight In our experience 
this dose IS too small to have value and hence we consider that the 
dose should be approximately 4 mgm iron per kilo body weight 

A rise in serum iron of anything above 100 /ig /loo ml when the 
technique described above is used appears to indicate the presence 
of satisfactory iron absorption From experience in the present senes 
of experiments it is considered that most cases of hypochromic anaemia 
showing a rise above 100 fig [100 ml can be expected to respond to 
oral iron given under supervision 

In addition to patients suffering from malabsorption there is a 
group with no evidence of blood loss, splenic anaemia, carcinoma, 
faulty diet or diarrhoea, whose serum iron curves are persistently 
flat (See idiopathic cases. Table I and also Table IVb ) The anaemia 
is refractory to iron given by mouth, but responds to parenteral iron 
therapy It is considered that the defect in these cases is in the 
absorption of iron 

Clinical Indications for Intravenous Iron 

There is a limited but very definite place for parenteral iron 
treatment in clinical medicine But it should be stressed that the 
vast majority of patients with iron-deficiency anaemia will respond 
to oral iron therapy, and a reasonable trial with oral preparations 
should be made before resorting to intravenous iron 

The indications for its use are as follows — 

1 Persistent gastro-intestinal disturbance from taking oral iron 

This is most commonly found in pregnancy and it is in these 
cases that we have found Ferrivenin most useful 

2 Malabsorption of iron due to persistent diarrhoea, steatorrhoea, 

gastric or small gut resection and in the rare case of idiopathic 
malabsorption of iron 

3 Rheumatoid arthritis In this condition there is sometimes a 

beneficial effect on the general condition of the patient as 
well as on the anaemia which may be refractory to oral/iron 
therapy 

4 For the rapid restoration of the body’s depleted stores of iron 

followingf massive external loss of blood 

o 
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Summary 

1 Iron absorption tests were carried out m 
{a) Six normal persons 

(J>) Thirty-four patients with hypochromic anaemia who sub¬ 
sequently responded to oral iron therapy 
(c) Five patients with hypochromic anaemia who were refractory 
to oral iron therapy but subsequently responded to intra¬ 
venous iron 

Refractoriness to oral iron therapy was related to a failure in 
absorption as indicated by a flat iron absorption curve 

2 Investigations into the excretion of iron following intravenous 
iron therapy showed that none of the non administered by this route 
was excreted in the faeces but that up to approximately 4 per cent of 
the dosage given might be excreted in the urine 

The author wishes to thank Professor L S P Davidson, Dr R H Girdwood 
and Dr E B Hendry for their interest in and supervision of this work 
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NEUROLOGICAL COMPLICATIONS OF SOME 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

GWYN GRIFFITH. MD, FRCPE, DPH, DCH 
Psdiatric Umi, County Hospital, Bangor 

The most interesting condition among those due to infectious diseases 
IS the disseminated encephalomyelitis which sometimes follows, 
increasingly so in recent years, measles, vaccinia, whooping cough, 
chicken-pox and mumps 

Underwood (1935) mentions the increasing incidence of central 
nervous system complications of infectious diseases and post-vaccinia 
in the previous thirty years 

Henderson (1952) notes that involvement of the central nervous 
system has become increasingly frequent in mumps during the last 
forty years, and Malamtid (1937) noted an increasing number of 
reports of measles encephalomyelitis There does not appear to be 
general agreement about the cause of these conditions and their 
classification is therefore difficult Several theories of causation are 
discussed at present and have been mentioned by Underwood (1935) 
and by Ford (1944) 

(I) Since the histological nature of the lesions seems to be essentially 

the same whether the condition has followed measles, vaccinia 
or some other illness, it has been suggested that the process 
IS due to some neurotropic virus which becomes activated 
by the primary infection, or, alternatively, which invades 
the central nervous system when the patient's resistance is 
lowered by illness The same clinical picture may develop 
after obscure febrile illnesses or apparently without 
recognisable illness This hypothetical virus has not been 
demonstrated 

(II) Some authorities believe that the virus of the original disease 

actually invades the central nervous system (Malamud, 1937) 

(ill) Another possibility is that of demyelinating toxins produced 
by the virus of the original infection, and Ford (1944) considers 
It possible that a number of filtrable viruses may produce 
a senes of toxins which have a similar effect on myelin 

(iv) A suggestion, based on a study of paralysis following anti- 

rabies inoculation, has been put forward that the destruction 
of myelin, and the consequent nervous symptoms, is due to 
allergic reactions or the formation of antibodies 

(v) The condition may be fortuitous 

On the whole, it may seem from the recent behaviour of those 
infectious diseases which affect the central nervous system that the 

■192 
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encephalomyelitis following an infectious disease such as, for example, 
varicella is due to the development of neurotropism by the virus of 
varicella itself 

It has been noted by Underwood (1935), and recent evidence tends 
to corroborate that an epidemic peak occurs after epidemics of influenza 
and poliomyelitis 

In this county the incidence of notified poliomyelitis is shown in 
the appended table 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Poliomyelitis 60002 10 02 29 i 

In 1950 the epidemic of poliomyelitis commenced in July and 
reached its peak m September and waned m December The greatest 
number of neurological complications of infectious disease occurred 
m December 1950 and January, February and March 1951 (8 cases) 
There was also a widespread epidemic of influenza in January 1951 

The encephalopathy associated with pertussis is striking and 
apparently characteristic and may be specific It has been variously 
attributed to vasomotor disturbances, to air-embolism and to bacterial 
toxin At present, the last-named possibility would appear to be 
the most attractive It is believed that the process may cause permanent 
brain damage with persisting symptoms m children who survive the 
encephalopathy It is possible that the lesions are analogous to the 
cloudy swelling of the kidneys and other viscera found in almost all 
acute and fatal illnesses and that they are the anatomical basis of 
delirium and stupor (Ford, 1944) 

Measles 

It is probable that encephalomyelitis occurs more commonly with 
measles than with any other infectious disease of childhood, although 
the incidence is low even with measles Figures showing the incidence 
of encephalomyelitis in measles epidemics must be very rough approxi¬ 
mations as the complication is rare in some epidemics and common 
in others 

In four relatively large epidemics m a rural area neurological 
complications were observed during two epidemics and no complications 
noted in two other epidemics Cases occurred in small groups m 
such a way as to suggest an epidemic, eg in the 1947 epidemic of 
measles, 2 cases of severe encephalomyelitis were seen—one of whom 
died, and the other, although crippled, still survives 

In the 1950-51 epidemic, 6 cases were seen Four were mild and 
recovery was complete One, which was severe, has a residual para¬ 
paresis and the other has mental and personality changes There is 
no obvious tendency to select either sex and the age incidence coincides 
with that of measles (viz i-io years) As a rule, it is said to occur in 
severe cases of measles but in the cases under review, measles was 
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relatively mild A number of syndromes occur, although there is, of 
necessity, much overlapping 

1 Symptoms of diffuse cerebral involvement of brief duration— 

often termed “ meningism ” 

2 Multiple focal or diffuse lesions in the nervous system 

3 Single focal cerebral lesions 

4 Cerebellar syndromes 

5 Spinal syndromes 

6 Optic neuritis 

7 Mental and personality changes 

I Symptoms of Diffuse Cerebral Involvement of Brief Duration 
{Meningism) —The onset is usually between the fourth and fifth day 
of the eruption, i e 2A the beginning of convalescence, with drowsiness 
and even stupor This may deepen into coma Headache, vomiting, 
muscle twitching or convulsions follow in a few hours Evidence of 
meningeal irritation is present The course is short, and despite the 
alarming initial symptoms, the child is well in two or three days, but 
may show some irritability and lack of emotional control for several 
weeks Cerebro-spinal fluid is under pressure and may show a moderate 
increase in cell count, globulin and total protein Symptoms and 
signs point to an intoxication of the brain rather than meningeal 
involvement and the neck stiffness may be merely part of the generalised 
muscular rigidity 

The features of this group are the absence of focal signs and the 
quick and complete recovery Four cases of this kind were seen during 
the epidemic which occurred in the first quarter of 1951 All occurred 
when the rash was fading and were of varying degrees of severity 

Case Reports —Four cases Two of these were in girls of 5 and 7 and 
were mild, showing an mitial convulsion with unconsciousness for four to six 
hours Bilateral extensor toes were present during this period, which was 
followed by a transient confusional phase Complete recovery occurred during 
the following few hours 

One moderately severe case in a boy of 8 years had three separate con¬ 
vulsions with unconsciousness for six hours and followed by disorientation, 
confusion and inco-ordination for about twelve hours Complete recovery 
followed 

One severe case was in a boy of 10 years who gave a history of mumps 
three months previously and repeated upper respiratory infections during 
the school year On the fourth day of the rash he had a severe convulsion 
and was admitted into hospital five hours later He had two further fits 
after admission Plantar responses were extensor and tendon and superficial 
reflexes were not elicited Neck stiffness, Kernig’s sign, optic neuritis and a 
generalised muscle rigidity were present He had one other fit on the next 
day and was unconscious for two days The cerebro-spinal fluid was normal 
He recovered slowly and was normal when discharged five days later and 
had no residual symptoms or signs when followed-up five months later These 
cases were seen during January and February 1951 There was no history of 
migraine, epilepsy or other neuropathy in the family histones of these cases 
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2 Multiple Focal or Diffuse Lesions in the Nervous System — 
The onset is identical with the “ meningism ” type with similar 
physical signs There is rigidity of muscle although atonia may occur 
Myoclonic twitching may be present Cranial nerve palsies are rare 
but the VI nerve may be involved Paralysis of the bulbar muscles 
may occur and the child may die Usually recovery begins after 
several days with a return of consciousness Paraplegia and para¬ 
paresis may be found as sequelae, but hemiplegias and monoplegias 
are uncommon Pareses are as a rule spastic, but atrophic and flaccid 
muscles may be found Choreic and athetoid movements have been 
described and speech disturbances may occur, due to bulbar palsy or 
cerebellar involvement or partial aphasia Mental changes, with 
irritability, screaming and obscene language may be present Sleep 
IS usually irregular but prolonged somnolence may occur Improve¬ 
ment IS slow and symptoms may not disappear for years Defects 
in intelligence may follow 

Ford (1928) notes complete recovery m 14 of 42 cases and 5 deaths 
The remaining cases showed mental defect or personality change, 
disturbances of motility, epilepsy and narcolepsy 

Case Report —exemplfying multiple lesions ivith a residual paraparesis 
in a girl of 3 years 7 months She was admitted 2 2 51 with a history of a 
measles rash five days previously and on the day of admission she had neck 
rigidity, champmg of the jaws, and athetoid movements of the hands and 
arms Feeds were refused She was lying supine with her eyes to the left 
Extensor plantar responses and optic neuriUs were present The following 
day tendon reflexes were exaggerated with tremor and twitching of the arms 
Two days later, tendon reflexes were absent and bilateral VI nerve weakness 
was present Four days later the lower limbs were spastic She commenced 
talking twenty-four days after admission and was until that time spoon-fed 
by the nursing staff There was gradual improvement until her discharge 
from hospital six weeks after admission 

At a follow-up examinaUon four months later, she was found to be a happy 
and exceedmgly talkative child with a residual paraparesis not interfering 
considerably with walking Dunng this illness, memngism, involvement of 
the II and VI cranial nerves occurred with, possibly, some change in personality 
The cerebro-spinal flmd was under slightly increased pressure, with a slight 
increase in lymphocytes and protein 

3 Signs of Single Focal Cerebral Symptoms —Hemiplegia, 
aphasia or hemianopia may occur in association with those symptoms 
already mentioned, but usually in an apoplectic fashion like a gross 
vascular lesion, with convulsions and coma for a time It is probable 
that these cases bear a less direct relation to measles than exists m 
other groups of cases They probably result from a non-specific 
effect on the vessel walls w hich may occur in any' febrile illness 

Case Report —A girl—the seventh of eight children , her parents and 
siblings were healthy and apparently normal, although her father was not 
of average intelligence She was born normalh on 5543 and de\eloped 
VOL Lix NO 10 2 H 3 
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normally She suffered from convulsions with the onset of teething and 
thereafter at approximately three-monthly intervals The attacks were 
preceded by irritability, vomiting, drowsiness and pyrexia and lasted for 
about three-quarters of an hour 

She was said to be a nervous and sensitive child She had been threatened 
by her father that measles would follow any “ wrong ” action She was 
admitted on 13 7 48 aged 5 years 2 months with a history of a mild attack of 
measles two weeks previously She was convalescent on the fifth day and 
went to see a friend She was said to have been “ teased ” about measles 
and ran home to bed She was completely withdrawn for three days with 
refusal of food and no speech Fluids had been taken for three days prior to 
admission On examination, she was a wthdrawn, dehydrated child with 
stiffness of the neck and of the left arm and left leg No other abnormal 
feature was found and the C S F was normal She continued to refuse food 
and developed twitching of the limbs Parenteral fluids with calcium and 
vitamin D were given She became more and more withdrawn, with occasional 
outbursts of obscenity and a left hemiplegia wth a spasticity varying in degree 
from day to day There was obvious mental deterioration which daily increased 
and on 3 9 46, six weeks after admission and two months after the onset of 
measles, she died—demented and hemiplegic Consent for autopsy was not 
obtained 

4 Cerebellar syndrome’; —^While purely cerebellar syndromes are 
apparently unusual, signs of cerebellar ataxia including loss of muscle 
tone, scanning speech, nystagmus, intention tremor, and typical gait 
may occur These disabilities are revealed by the child’s increasing 
activity during convalescence Cerebellar ataxia is said to be the 
most striking feature of measles encephalomyelitis, and measles may 
be responsible for a large proportion of the so-called acute cerebellar 
ataxias Skoog (1920) mentions that signs may develop gradually 
without other nervous manifestations 

Case Report —A boy of 6 years 9 months was admitted on 21 9 47 with 
a history of an attack of measles in July 1947 His disability was observed 
in the early days of convalescence He fell easily during attempts at walking 
and about a month later was noticed to be dragging his right leg and unable 
to use his right hand The right plantar response was extensor and Rombergism 
was present There was gradual return to normality but an ataxic gait 
persisted His left arm, hand and leg were cyanosed and cold Gradually 
a drooping stance and an unsteady shuffling gait became evident There 
was symmetrical wasting of hands and arms, and feet and legs with poor 
muscle tone In spite of attempts at re-education there has been no substantial 
improvement in his condition since 1948 when he was previously examined 

5 Sptnal Syndromes —Present as an acute ascending paralysis, 
or a transverse myelitis, flaccid at first and then spastic although there 
may be atrophy of muscle groups 

Ford (1928) mentions deaths from respiratory paralysis in some 
patients, recovery in approximately one half of the cases and residual 
motor weakness of various types, including muscular atrophy, in 
about one-third of the cases 
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6 Optic neuritis —Most cases show a mild optic neuritis or oedema 
of the optic disc 

7 Mental and Personality Changes —Mental disturbances are 
not uncommon, an initial delirium having been noted in a high 
proportion of the cases 

During convalescence, transient mental disturbances are common 
and prolonged toxic psychoses may occur Fear, excitement and 
manic or depressive mamfestations have been observed and also 
delirium and hallucinations, both auditory and visual The role of 
the patient’s personality and hereditary background is obviously a 
large one as there is nothing specific in the measles toxin The 
commonest residuum is a reduction in intelligence Malamud (1939) 
describes one hyperkinetic case with excitement and uncontrolled 
activity 

Case Report — A boy of ii years and 4 months was first seen on 13 3 52 
He was the fifth of seven children and had been born normally at full term 
There was no history of mtra- or neo natal anoxia and he had developed 
normally He had whooping cough and chicken-pox at mne months but 
there was no history of convulsions He had a mild attack of measles in 
March 1951 Prior to this illness he had been a quiet obedient child but 
gradually, followmg the illness, he became increasingly talkative and showed 
increasing and uncontrolled activity He became unable to concentrate at 
school having previously been a good scholar He had truanted on a number 
of occasions There had emerged gradually a completely irresponsible type 
of behaviour and a lack of appreciation of his misdeeds Over a course of 
months, corporal punishment and exhortations had failed to produce any result 

On examination, he was a calm, talkative boy with no evidence of organic 
lesion m the central nervous system He could not deal ivith psychometric 
tests It was discovered later that one of his siblings had been under treat¬ 
ment for schizophrenia The diagnosis of nervous complications is reasonably 
easy ivith a history of measles or a fading eruption, but a case of long duration 
will present obvious difficulties Poliomyelitis and tuberculosis must be 
considered m the initial diagnosis The outlook is favourable and the per¬ 
centage mortality is probably very low as a number of mild cases are not 
taken into consideration More than half the survivors are said to show 
evidence of central nervous system damage 

Spastic paraplegia is the commonest residual disability and cerebellar 
ataxia is frequent, but some observers state that mental changes of 
varying degrees of severity are commonest Mental changes are, 
however, usually very mild Epilepsy is a not unusual sequel and 
among rare disturbances are narcolepsy and precocious menstruation 
with obesity (Ford and Guild, 1937) 

PosT-v \cciNiAL Encephalomyelitis 

Attention was first drawn to this condiUon in 1932 although 
complications of \accmia had been previously noted by Turnbull 
and Macintosh (1926) and Ford and Wilson (1927) Symptoms first 
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appear nine to eleven days after vaccination although intervals of 
from two to twenty-five days have been described It may even follow 
unsuccessful vaccination The onset is said to be abrupt with headache, 
fever and vomiting, and convulsions with meningism Stupor and 
coma are said to be present and the clinical picture as a whole is similar 
to measles encephalomyelitis The mortality is said to be high, but 
recovery in survivors is complete 

Case Reports —(i) A girl aged 9 months (DOB 14 6 46) was admitted 
mto hospital on 13 3 47 She was born normally at full term and her birth 
weight was 7 lbs 2 oz She was breast-fed for three months and received 
adequate vitamin supplements Eight days after vaccmation in December 
1946 she commenced to vomit, and showed anorexia, loss of weight, constipa¬ 
tion, a miliarial rash, marked irritability and cough There was some 
photophobia On examination, there was no evidence of central nervous 
system damage She had marked hypotonia and generalised muscle wastmg 
and a mild respiratory infection The heart rate was 160 per minute There 
was no clinical and no radiological evidence of scurvy, rickets or primary 
tuberculosis The C S F was normal and there was no evidence of urinary 
infection She became increasingly stuporose and died of pneumoma seven 
days after admission Consent for autopsy was not obtained 

(11) A boy, aged 7 months was seen on 3 12 46 with a history of vaccination 
four weeks previously at the age of six months On the 9th day after vaccina¬ 
tion he developed irritability, photophobia, anorexia and a miliarial rash 
Screaming attacks were described, with attempts at biting his parents and 
self mutilation There was insomnia He had a heart rate of 150 per minute 
and was markedly hypotonic with muscle wastmg and absent tendon reflexes 
Two months after the first appearance of symptoms he was almost normal, 
and subsequent progress was satisfactory 

(ill) A girl of 8 months, developed similar manifestations with extreme 
muscle wastmg and hypotonia nine days after vaccination Owing to the 
marked irritability and domestic unrest caused, the child was admitted mto 
hospital Investigations of the C N S were negative and no pathology was 
found elsewhere 

These three cases, eight to nine days after vaccination, showed 
marked irritability, anorexia, sweating, loss of weight, rash, constipa¬ 
tion, hypotonia and muscle wasting, tachycardia and insomnia The 
picture presented was similar in almost all respects to pink disease 
and complete recovery in the survivors did not occur for two to three 
months 

Turnbull and Macintosh (1926) state that it is unusual to have 
any residual disability although one case with persistence of spasticity 
for several months is described 

Varicella 

This IS a common infectious disease, but nervous complications 
are very rare Bullowa and Wishik (1935) found 5 cases of encephalo¬ 
myelitis in 2534 cases of varicella Two were fatal The onset is from 
three to twenty-one days after the first appearance of the eruption, 
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^ and only m rare instances do symptoms precede the eruption Drowsi¬ 
ness, irritability and anorexia precede severe symptoms of vomiting, 
convulsions and stupor which may develop abruptly Meningeal 
irritation is minimal or absent Consciousness is regained in a few 
hours to days and central nervous signs become evident Sensory loss 
IS unusual Spinal, cerebellar, cerebral and cranial nerve syndromes 
have been described The clinical picture is almost identical with 
that of measles encephalomyelitis The first British case was reported 
m 1914 by Miller and Davidson, who described the onset of tremor, 
choreiform movements, and unsteady gait in a child on the fifth day 
of chicken-pox There was some disturbance of speech and difficulty 
m standing 

Winnicott and Gibbs (1926) noted the onset of symptoms on the 
eleventh day of the disease in a girl of 2 years 10 months The symptoms 
included drowsiness, spastic weakness of the legs, urinary incontinence, 
increased tendon reflexes, bilateral Babinski response, dysphagia, 
dysarthria and squint C S F was normal and recovery took place 
m a few weeks 

In another very small group of cases, symptoms were almost 
exclusively referable to the spinal cord Smith (1926) reports a case 
of spastic paraplegia in a boy of 7 years with the onset in the second 
week of the disease and incomplete recovery in one year 

Wilson and Ford (1927) describe a case in which a boy of 3 developed 
spasticity on the seventh day with recovery in six weeks 

Underwood (1935) quotes 119 cases previously described and adds 
one case of his own He notes the increasing frequency of nervous 
complications of infectious disease in the preceding thirty years, and 
mentions that cerebellar types are much commoner with varicella 
In 107 cases there were 12 deaths and 16 others showed sequelte of 
various kinds The sex incidence m 110 cases was males 67, and 
females 43 He mentions that symptoms may develop before or after 
the eruption but more than three days before, or twenty days after, 
the appearance of the rash is quite exceptional In most cases the 
onset IS four to ten days after the first appearance of the rash 

Case Report —A boy who was born on 9 10 47 was admitted into hospital 
on 6 6 51 He was the seventh of eight children and was born normall) at 
full term, his birth weight being lo lbs 4 oz He was breast fed for two 
months, and according to his mother had developed normalh There w as no 
histor)' of convulsions During the first week of the rash he was drowsi and 
vomited each day The last scab separated one week before admission, on 
which day the 3mungest sibling w'as suffering from chicken po\ He was 
found to be unable to walk one week before admission, fell on to his knees 
and attempted to move about by crawling Tremor of his hands was noticed 
when he attempted to feed himself and he had to be fed b) his mother On 
examination, he was drows\ and listless and had a fading eruption Hu 
was unable to walk There was a mild degree of engorgement of tlie right 
ear drum and numerous small discrete glands in the neck, axillai and groins 
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He had a mild enlargement of the liver The cranial nerves were normal 
and the reflexes normal except for rather eqmvocal plantar responses There 
was no neck stiffness Spontaneous nystagmus, intention tremor, photophobia 
and marked hypotonia were present C S F and blood count were normal 
and W R was negative 

Slow improvement took place until on 15 6 51, ten days after admission, 
and seventeen days after the onset of symptoms, he was walking with a 
festinant gait and a bowed head He was able to feed himself but had a mild 
intention tremor His face was devoid of expression On 20 6 51, three weeks 
after the onset of symptoms, he was standing up well but had a moderate 
degree of hypotonia and muscle weakness On 18 10 51 he was walking 
apparently normally but was an expressionless and dull-looking boy 

W HOOPING-COUGH 

Neurological complications are, directly or indirectly, the result 
of pertussis There is no evidence to incriminate a neurotropic virus 
Pertussis is well known to be a more serious condition m infancy 
than after the age of two years Almost all cases with neurological 
complications are said to occur before the age of two years These 
are not uniform as m measles but include a number of entirely different 
manifestations 

The commonest type is characterised by the abrupt development 
of convulsions, most frequently at the height of the disease Convulsions 
are severe, frequent and usually generalised, but may be focal There 
IS a high mortality and death is said normally to occur after the first 
convulsion Many cases exhibit tetany, and indeed convulsions have 
been attributed to tetany If death does not occur, various cerebral 
symptoms such as hemiplegia, monoplegia or diplegia may occur, 
and stupor or drowsiness may persist for a number of days Seizures 
may be recurrent The C S F is normal or blood-stained The 
lesions themselves may be due to multiple haemorrhages or degenerative 
processes Recovery may be complete 

In certain cases, the onset is insidious with drowsiness and stupor 
and infrequent convulsions, but with a fine twitching of the extremities 
(a so-called epilepsia partialis continua of cortical inflammation) 
This stage progresses into one of muscle rigidity with flexion of the 
arms and rigid adducted legs Speech is commonly lost Death 
may be due to a secondary infection Convulsions or drowsiness in 
pertussis are evidence of encephalopathy and may lead to a dementia 
with generalised muscular rigidity 

Byers and Moll (1948) drew attention to a risk of the prophylactic 
use of pertussis vaccine which, up to that time, had not been recognised 
They mention 15 instances, over a period of ten years, in which 
acute cerebral symptoms developed within a period of hours after 
administration of the vaccine The ages varied from 5 to IS months, 
and according to histones supplied by the parents, development was 
proceeding normally and there was no past history of convulsions 
The vaccines used were made by several manufacturers All but one 
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case at the time of follow-up study or death showed evidence of impair¬ 
ment of the central nervous system which might still have been in the 
healing stage in 3 or 4 

During the same period about twice as many children were seen 
in hospital sulfering from the encephalopathy complicating pertussis 
Itself They noted the preponderance of males and the high incidence 
of abnormalities of the central nervous system m the family histones 
In view of the impressive evidence of the effectiveness of prophylactic 
pertussis immunisation now accumulating it seems likely that babies 
are safer immunised than not 

Case Reports —(1) A girl of 2 years i month was admitted to hospital 
on 3 3 51 with whoopmg-cough for two weeks, having been treated at home 
with chloramphenicol and eumydnn Vomiting had been particularly severe 
On admission there was diarrhcea, tachypnoea and tachjcardia She had 
evidence of hypertelorism, a mild stupor and generahsed flaccidity with 
continuous twitching of the hands Calcium gluconate and calciferol were 
given by intramuscular injection With increasing stupor, flaccidity and 
dysphagia the tendon reflexes disappeared C S F was normal with a pressure 
of 130 mm Loss of speech occurred and there was continuous fine twitching 
of the mouth, tongue and hands She could not take food, but as rooting and 
sucking reflexes were observed by accident, bottle feedmg was successfully 
accomplished Two weeks after admission she became more co-operative, 
interested in toys, parents and nurses, sittmg up unaided and aware of her 
environment She spoke a few words, resented bottle feeding and took a light 
normal diet Two days later, there was a recurrence of partial continuous 
epilepsy, followed by profuse vomiting and pneumonia Twenty-five days 
after admission, convulsions recurred and there was a gradual regression 
to a neonatal tj pe of behaviour as shown by reappearance of rooting, sucking 
and tonic neck reflexes Again there appeared a fine tremor of the hands, 
lips and tongue with rigid legs Progressive deterioration was accelerated 
by a right heimplegia follownng convulsions a few days before death (Consent 
for autopsy was not obtained) 

(11) A girl of 2 years 3 months born normally on 20 2 50 She is an only 
child of healthy parents wth a neuropathic family historj There was no 
history of convulsions and no illness except whooping-cough, in November 
1951 The attack of pertussis pursued a normal course, but during con¬ 
valescence, her mother noticed an unsteadiness of gait and a tendency to throw 
the right leg out when walking The mother compared this to the child’s 
first attempts at walking at the age of 14 months She had been walking 
quite normally for several months before the illness MTien examined on 
23 4 52, she was an apprehensive child who walked wath a markedl) unsteadv 
gait with help No other abnormality was noted During the next few weeks, 
the ata-xia increased and the child was finally unable to stand, and, ow ing to 
the tremor of her arms and hands, unable to feed herself C S T was normal 

Mumps 

Encephalitis, myelitis, peripheral neuritis and labjrinthitis have 
been described, but the commonest complication is probably mumps 
meningo-encephalitis 
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Henderson (1952) notes the increasing frequency of central nervous 
system involvement m mumps during the last forty years The criteria 
of involvement vary from observer to observer, and, quoting various 
authors, he shows that neurological complications vary from l 35 to 
66 per cent In some instances the diagnosis was made on clinical 
grounds alone, and in others examination of the C S F provides the 
only evidence Complications are more frequently seen in epidemics, 
and preceding or concurrent salivary gland involvement or orchitis 
IS not necessary to the development of complications 

Kravis, Sigel and Henle (1951) state that early serologic diagnosis 
appears possible in about two-thirds of cases of mumps meningo¬ 
encephalitis without salivary gland involvement In 74 patients they 
note predominantly meningeal signs m 62 8 per cent , encephalitic 
signs in 15 7 per cent and mixed signs m 21 5 per cent Of 81 cases, 
38 had no involvement of the salivary glands Cases with and svithout 
gland involvement appear to be approximately equal In the latter 
group, no clue is afforded unless there is a history of exposure to 
mumps or the consequent development of mumps in contacts 

In the series of 14 patients described by Henderson (1952) ii had 
mild meningitis, and 4 of these 11 patients had no evidence of parotitis 
In the majority of cases, vomiting, headache and feverishness are the 
cardinal symptoms, and common findings are drowsiness, stiffness 
of neck, abdominal pain and irritability Less frequently backache 
and photophobia are described, and occasional instances of cerebral 
and cerebellar involvement have been noted 

Sequels are said to be rare, but Kravis, Sigel and Henle (1951) 
mention definite personality changes in one child three weeks after 
mumps memngo-encephalitis Another child developed a left hemi- 
paresis, a ihiid mentally retarded child had a residual spasticity, and 
an i8-months-old child had ocular muscle palsy and dysphagia 
Deafness, resistant to treatment, may be a sequel All cases showed 
an increase in C S F protein 

Case Reports —(1) A boy of 7 years was admitted into hospital on i 12 50 
with headache, backache, dvsuria and feverishness On examination there 
was photophobia, neck rigidity, a positive Kernig sign and an external squint 
of the right eye No other abnormal feature was noted and there was gradual 
improvement C S F showed 140 mgm per cent of protein, 1700 cells 
(50 per cent lymphocytes, 50 per cent polymorphs), increased globulin, sugar 
46 mgm per cent and chlorides 730 mgm per cent He made a complete 
recovery His female sibling developed mumps one day after the boy’s 
admission into hospital during a local mumps epidemic 

(11) A boy of 81 years was seen on 22 10 51 wth a history of meningitis 
in May 1949, shortly after his elder sib had developed mumps During the 
attack of “ meningitis ” he had periods of unconsciousness for the first few 
days and was bedridden for one month After this attack, his mother thought 
he was stupid and would take no notice of remarks and requests He was 
incontinent of urine and faeces from October 1949 and was increasingly dull 
and backward at school He had developed normally in infancy and earl> 
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childhood but had received a severe emotional shock by the death of his 
father three years previously Psychiatric investigation showed mental defect 
and personality change 

Conclusion 

The present senes of cases appears to corroborate previously 
expressed views (Underwood, 1935 , Henderson, 1952) that the 
incidence of neurological complications of infectious disease is on the 
increase It also seems to confirm the impression that complications 
tend to follow an epidemic of poliomyelitis In 1950, 29 cases of 
poliomyelitis were notified in the county with the peak of the epidemic 
in September Neurological complications of infectious disease 
appeared in December 1950 and reached a peak m February 1951, 
a total of 8 cases having been seen during this period 

Although influenza is not a notifiable infectious disease, there 
was a particularly severe epidemic during January 1951 Where there 
IS a neuropathic tendency the role of infectious diseases, particularly 
measles, m the aetiology of encephalomyelitis, cerebellar ataxia, and 
dementia in early childhood appears to be important, calling for 
modification of measles by gamma-globulm or convalescent human 
serum, in infancy and early childhood In view of considerably greater 
risk of encephalopathy following whooping-cough, immunisation of 
the infant is desirable 

While neurological complications are, on the whole, rare, their 
manifestations are more harrowing and the end results often no less 
distressing than those of the more commonly recognised complications 
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B: for Medical Writing By E P Gordon, m d , and W C Shepherd Pp vin 
+ 112, with 26 figures London W B Saunders 1952 Price 12s fid 

This manual makes no pretence to imitate the many excellent books on English 
composition, grammar and style, but it aims at assisting medical writers in the pre¬ 
paration of their papers It is an interesting and practical guide First it deals with 
the first, second and third drafts of a paper and with the corresponding revisions, 
with the beginning and end of the article and with special problems There is an 
excellent account of the subject of illustrations which shows how to make the most of 
the material available A long chapter discusses in simple fashion statistics employed 
in medical papers and points out numerous pitfalls Lastly, there are some useful 
appendices, including one which gives the accepted proof reader’s conventional signs 
This IS a curiously omnibus booklet, but very readable and full of valuable advice, 
and It should be studied by all who aim at making a contribution to medical literature 

A Handbook of Diseases of the Skin By H O Mackey, FRCSI.LRCPi.dph, 
L M , F R I A M Pp 2ifi, with 3fi illustrations Dublin C J Fallon 1952 
Price 7s fid net 

The price of this book will appeal to students, the binding is good and the print 
IS clear, but unfortunately the black and while illustrations fall far short of this high 
standard There is a discursive section on the commonly neglected subject of Industrial 
Dermatitis which should prove helpful to the student, on the other hand he is not 
likely to appreciate the amount of space devoted to rarities at the expense of some of 
the common conditions Few Dermatologists are likely to approve of the frequent 
recommendations to apply sulphonamide lotions and ointments Many will be 
puzzled by sentences such as —“ the Senear-Usher Syndrome is generally regarded 
as a comparatively benign type of pemphigus about 90 per cent of all cases 
end fatally, in a week or ten days in acute cases, in chronic cases may be over 
some years ” 

Despite Its many good points the book m its present form is unlikely to replace any 
of the existing “ favourites ” 

A Synopsis of Neurology By Tatlow, Ardis and Bickford Pp 523, 84 illus¬ 
trations Bristol John Wright & Sons Ltd 1952 Price 30s 
This book contains much information for its size Although synoptic in style it is 
easily read because of the use of many headings and variations m type The compre¬ 
hensive section on neuro-anatomy and embryology emphasises their importance in an 
understanding of neurology The illustrations are good As a means of rapid revision 
and reference the book fulfils its purpose admirably 

Annals of Physical Medicine Vol I, No i Edited by Hugh Burt Pp 3^ 
illustrated London Headley Brothers January 1952 Single copies fis each, 
Annual subscription 21s 

This IS the first number of a new quarterly, the official publication of the British 
Association of Physical Medicine (founded 1943) Physical Medicine is as old as the 
profession, but it is only within recent years that it has been set on a secure scientific 
foundation The new journal is to include all physical agents employed in diagnosis 
and treatment, and will deal with rehabilitation and resettlement and include the 
Spas and Health Resorts 

There are two original articles in this first number The first is a well-planned 
investigation into the effects of microwaves (below 30 cm ) The second is an account 
of a simple method of dealing with the resistant complications of varicose veins A 
useful feature of the journal is a collection of Abstracts of World Literature 
This new periodical should meet an urgent need, and we wish it all success 
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Tlie Neuroses By Walter C Alvarez, m d Pp 667 London W B Saunders 

1951 Price 50s net 

This book, the product of extensive experience of the Neuroses, is written by a 
non-psychiatrist essentially for the benefit of non-psychiatrists The author, Professor 
of Medicine, Emeritus at the Mayo Foundation, has compiled an interesting and enter¬ 
taining case book It is conveniently classified and well set out, so that a reference 
to almost every branch of medicine is readily available 

While the scope of the book makes it difficult to allow a profound analysis of the 
vast numbers of problems which the writer tackles, his observations and advice are 
invariably experienced and practical 

It IS in no sense a textbook , rather, it may be read with profit and enjoyment by 
the already knowledgeable to pass the idle hour 

The excellence of the paper and printing is especially noted , within what is not 
now regarded as an unreasonable price 

Psychiatry in General Practice By C A H Watts, m d , d obst r c 0 g , and 
B M Watts, m b , b s Pp xiii-f- 228 London J & A Churchill, Ltd 

1952 Price I2S 6d net 

This IS an excellent attempt to interest the general practitioner in some of the 
problems concerned with the diagnosis and treatment of psychological disorders 
A strong plea is made for the reorganisation of the general practitioner’s time so that 
more attention should be given to this type of case, and it is pointed out that much 
time will be saved if fewer placebos are prescribed A number of case histones 
are satisfactorily described so as to illustrate points at issue The book should act as a 
stimulus to other general practitioners to follow in the footsteps of the Watts, and it 
can be recommended 

Portrait of a Surgeon John Hunter By Ernest A Gray Pp x-f 219, illustrated 
London Robert Hale 1952 Price i6s 
The author will already be known by his earlier books— Surgeon's Mate and Man 
Midwife —as a sympathetic writer on medical subjects 

An excellent account is given of the life of Hunter, his work and his times, and the 
background is filled in with a description of the London of his day and details of his 
associates and pupils Full value is given to the aims and importance of Hunter’s 
research work His observations forecast man’s place in nature, and Darwin got 
much help from his publications The basis of Hunter’s tremendous amount of work 
IS summed up in a letter to his old pupil, Jenner—“ Why think ? Why not try the 
experiment ^ ” To John Hunter is due a great part of the advance in medical know¬ 
ledge that has taken place in the past 150 years, the man “ who quickened into a 
science the dry bones of an archiac trade ” 

Familiar as is the life of John Hunter to many of us, the author has succeeded in 
painting a portrait that will be a joy to all 

Pathology of the Fetus and the Newborn By Edith L Potter Pp xvii-f574, 
601 figures London Interscience Publishers 1952 Price 150s 
Dr Edith Potter has a world wide reputation and immense experience m her sub¬ 
ject, and this remarkable book is to a large extent a record of her personal, first-hand 
observations This gives it a pleasant freshness and impressive authority It is 
lavishly illustrated with admirably reproduced macroscopical photographs and photo¬ 
micrographs Particularly striking are the descriptions and pictures of malforma¬ 
tions, of which it contains an astonishing and probably unique collection This 
occupies much of the book, but other aspects of the subject are not neglected, and there 
IS much useful information about diseases and injunes, prematurity, placental path¬ 
ology and various general problems The author’s interest in the clinical aspect of the 
subject increases the value of the book for obstetricians and pxdiatncians as well as 
for pathologists It is a tery important contribution to the literature of foetal and 
neonatal pathology, and much the most complete and authoritative work on this 
subject at present available 
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Osier—Tlie Man and the Legend By W R Bett, mrcs,lrcp Pp vi+125, 
with 7 photogravures London William Heinemann 1952 Price 15s net 
The author points out that Harvey Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osier must 
remain the standard reference on all things Oslerian, although it fails in many ways 
to convey the spirit of Osier to those who knew him not He, therefore, makes a new 
approach to the subject and portrays and interprets Osier m some dozen aspects 
which are common to him and to those to whom he is only a legend The picture 
IS largely built up by extracts from Osier’s own writings laced together with some 
detail of his medical career 

One of the most striking things to which the author draws attention is the changing 
character of medical practice Osier laid enormous emphasis on the study of typhoid 
fever and pneumonia, scourges which have largely disappeared He prophesied that 
m a generation the mortality from tuberculosis would be reduced by 50 per cent 
Aneurysm of the aorta, so important m his day, has become a rarity, on the other 
hand, a vast increase has occurred m the incidence of coronary disease Osier said he 
had reached his Fellowship before he saw a case of angina pectoris, and he pointed out 
that m his series there were more doctors than members of any other profession, so 
that the disease might almost be called “ morbus medicorum ” 

There are chapters on Osier as medical historian and classical scholar, as bibliophil, 
and on many other aspects of his life 

This little book is m no sense a full biography, but it does give an attractive picture 
of the man It is delightfully written and exceedingly interesting, and well worth 
the attention of the medical profession 

Scoliosis By Samuel Kleinberg, md Pp xvi+286, with 163 illustrations 
London Bailliere, Tindall & Cox 1952 Price 575 6d net 
Klemberg’s textbook on Scoliosis, first published m January 1926, has now 
been completely re-written—and of necessity, as so many changes have taken place 
m many aspects of the condition He aims to present the modern concept of the 
pathogenesis, to elaborate the etiology, and to review the results of modern methods 
of treatment 

In discussing the etiology, the author states that his careful study has revealed that 
25 per cent are hereditary, and suggests it to be one’s duty to inform a man or woman 
with scoliosis that their children may also be so afflicted He does not say much about 
mensuration, because he does not believe that an involved method of graphic recording 
of a scoliotic deformity has any real practical value The chapters on treatment are 
comprehensive and many braces and jackets are fully described, but one would like to 
have had more definite indication of the author’s perference In speaking of conser¬ 
vative treatment the author says no cure of a structural scoliosis has been reliably 
reported and that 10 to 20 per cent require operative treatment, from which it is 
suggested that m the remaining 90 to 80 per cent conservative treatment is satis¬ 
factory Kleinberg recommends unilateral spine fusion of the Hibbs’ type on the 
concave side with a beef bone graft to reinforce the fusion The beef bones are ob¬ 
tained from the hospital kitchen They are boiled for one hour, then cut to suitable 
lengths, and stored m 70 per cent alcohol where they will keep indefinitely 

This IS an interesting and provocative book, but the illustrations and general 
production are not up to the best standards m this country 

Essentials of Neurosurgery By LESLIE C OLIVER, FRCS Pp viii-t-i 98 » with 
50 illustrations London H K Lewis &. Co 1952 Price 253 net 
This concise book is the first of its kind to be published m the country, and repre 
sents a broad survey of the present trends m neurosurgical practice It will be of 
especial value to the post-graduate who has embarked upon his general surgical 
training and has the higher examinations before him For the undergraduate it 
will form an introduction to the rapidly widening field of neurological surgery 
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Foteiuic Medicine By Keith Simpson, m d Second Edition Pp viii+344, 

with 131 illustrations London Edward Arnold & Co 1952 Price 21s 

This book has the merit of comparative brevity, and the author’s direct style 
makes it easy to read Legal and technical aspects of the subject are dealt with only 
in outline, and for this there is much justification in a volume intended primarily 
to meet the needs of students and general practitioners It does more than this, 
however, for it conveys in a precise and unequivocal manner the author’s considered 
views on points both controversial and otherwise These views reflect an extensive 
practical experience, independent thinking and sound common-sense, all of which 
enhance the interest and value of the book The illustrations, with few exceptions, 
are very good, and the production is excellent 

Tuberculosis of Boiu and Joint By G R GiRDLESTONE and E W SOMERVILLE 
Second Edition Pp xii-l-3i4, with 182 illustrations London Oxford 
University Press 1952 Price 4Ss net 

The second edition of this well-known monograph describes the old and well- 
tried surgical principles of Owen Thomas and Jones for the treatment of skeletal 
tuberculosis It rightly states that they are the bed rock of treatment, but it is 
depressing that our patients have still to look forward to such long periods on their 
back, though it is hoped that chemotherapy may shorten this considerably Chemo¬ 
therapy IS very briefly dealt with because the authors believe it too early to judge 
of results Little is said of the latest inventions, new theories, or experimental work 
This can be judged in reading of the frequency of bacillaemia in human tuberculosis 
since the references—two—are twenty years old Local excision of minor degrees of 
infection, with decompression, is used in many Clinics now under an antibiotic cover 
but is not mentioned here, though where a large area of bone is infiltrated wide 
excision is advocated, its justification being a better prognosis and a much quicker 
propsect of recovery 

The book, which is very well produced, forms a useful basis for study for those 
taking up this surgical speciality 

Emergency Surgery Part IV By HAMILTON Bailev and iVoRMAN M Matheson 
Sixth Edition Pp iv-piqj, with 311 illustrations Bristol John Wnght 
&. Sons Ltd 1952 Price 21s net 

This publication continues the production m five separate parts of a new edition 
of this popular work The text has been extensively revised and many of the illustra¬ 
tions, already a distinctive feature, have been improved 

Progress in Clinical Medicine By various authors Edited by Raymond Daley, 
M A , M D , M R c p, and Henry G Miller, m d , m r c p , d p m Second 
Edition Pp M-f426, with 43 illustrations London Messrs J &. A Churchill 
1952 Price 30s 

This book was first published in 1948 and its populanty necessitated a repnnt in 
the same year In the following three years the editors decided, in view of the rapid 
advances in medicine, to enlarge and rewrite the book completely, each subject 
remaining the work of a known authority Wisely, the advances discussed are 
limited to what are now established medical and surgical practices in hospitals The 
surgical contribution, especially in the fields of respiratory, neurological and psychiatnc 
diseases, is timely, and covers ground often unfamiliar to the general physician 

To the practitioner and specialist there is no comparable work arailable so 
excellently produced at so low a cost 
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The Premature Baby By V Mary Crosse, 0 b e , Ji D , d Obstet , r c 0 g 
Third Edition Pp i8i, with i8 illustrations London J & A Churchill 
Ltd 1952 Price i6s net 

The appearance of the third edition of this now well-known book is ample evidence 
of Its popularity and acceptance as an authoritative work It has been carefully 
revised and brought up to date with some additions 

Not only is the book full of detail but it also includes many useful references to the 
literature 

Textbook of Histology By A A Maximov and W Bloom Sixth Edition 
Pp x-t-6i6, with 986 illustrations, 257 in colour on 580 figures London W B 
Saunders & Co 1952 Price SOs 

This edition has been extensively revised, and a new introductory chapter has 
been written, correlating the submicroscopic, biochemical and enzymatic constitution 
of cells with their structure and function This chapter will be found most helpful 
to the student 

The chapter on the connective tissues has been advantageously re arranged to 
include the materials dealing with inflammation and repair 

The section on the Endocrine Glands has been completely re-written and a separate 
chapter devoted to each gland Many new illustrations have enhanced the value 
of this section 

Further important additions include forty-six new photomicrographs and several 
excellent illustrations by phase contrast 

The author relies chiefly on drawings for the illustrations, and it is felt that a large 
number of these could be replaced by photomicrographs with advantage to the 
student, especially if they were up to the standard of those included from the atlas 
of Herrath and Abramov 

The student will find this book easy to follow and very moderately priced for its 

size 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RECENT ADVANCES IN LEPROSY 
ON PRESENT-DAY CONCEPTIONS OF THE DISEASE 
IN RELATION TO ITS DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION 

By R G COCHRANE, M D , FRCP. D T M & H 


Introduction 


There may be many who consider that the emphasis which I place 
on recent work undertaken in Bombay unsound, for they will charge 
me with building up a theory on an edifice whose stability is by no means 
proven I accept this charge, but I believe that the basis of this theory 
IS logical, and proof will not be forthcoming until workers are willing 
to put as much time, care and patience into confirming Khanolkar’s 
recent work as he himself has done Others will say that leprologists 
have not, as yet, accepted these findings My reply is that without the 
help of careful research workers in fields other than leprosy it is impos¬ 
sible to get a true picture of the disease For too long leprosy has been 
in a compartment by itself, surrounded by an atmosphere of pity and 
even of sanctity, which has prevented it being viewed as an ordinary 
malady, the complete elucidation of which cannot be achieved without 
the help of scientists in all fields Leprosy, therefore, must be studied 
in relation to disease processes as a whole An explanation of related 
phenomena in other fields would add to our knowledge of this disease 
which has baffled mankind for many decades Compassion and pity 
must be shown to those who are unfortunate enough to be chronically 
ill, but to select one disease as a particular manifestation of Divine 
disfavour is to distort the picture and hinder research Disease is a 
manifestation of a disordered body and a disordered world, and every 
influence—mental, physical and spiritual—which enables a man to 
achieve health must in these days of enlightenment be W'elcomed 
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Diagnosis 

The controversy as to whether the M leprce is the causative organism 
of leprosy was sharpest in the latter part of the last century The 
M leprce has now been accepted as the specific cause of the disease, and 
this evidence has been greatly enhanced by the development of modern 
techniques The latest worthy of mention are the Fite-Farraco method 
of staining acid-fast bacilli in the tissues, and the recent concentration 
method for the examination of tissue from leprosy patients devised by 
Khanolkar of Bombay The former method is brought to the attention 
of histopathologists in staining sections for acid-fast bacilli, the latter 
method can be used m any well-equipped laboratory This consists of 
taking a piece of tissue approximately 5x3x5 mm from the selected 
area of skin in the person diagnosed as suffering from leprosy, placing 
the tissue in 3 c c of i per cent acetic acid for two to four hours This 
enables the epidermis to be peeled off, leaving the corium intact 

The tissue free from the epidermis is dropped into a pyrex glass 
homogeniser tube with an inner ground-glass surface, in 3 c c 
of I per cent acetic acid The tissue is crushed at about 2000 r p m 
with an electrically operated mechanical glass crusher for about five 
to ten minutes The crushing process is continued until a homo¬ 
geneous milky emulsion of the tissue particles is obtained and a residual 
flake of the tough dermal tissue sinks to the bottom of the tube The 
tissue particles adhering to the sides of the stirrer and the tube are 
washed down with about i to 2 c c of i per cent acetic acid, and the 
contents are brought to a total volume of 5 c c Twenty drops of 
petroleum ether-sulphuric ether mixture (i m 10) are added to the 
turbid fluid with a drop bottle The tube is shaken vigorously for a few 
minutes to ensure a thorough mixing of the tissue suspension and the 
ether mixture The tube is then corked and allowed to stand in a test 
tube rack for about fifteen to twenty minutes 

Ten c c of distilled water are let into the tube along its sides for 
washing down any particles adhering to the wall of the tube After 
about two to five minutes a white or amber coloured ring is formed on 
the surface which is quite distinct from the subjacent liquid This layer 
contains the micro-organisms caught up by droplets of petroleum ether 
Eight drops are carefully picked up from this layer with a sterile 3 mm 
platinum loop and deposited on a clean glass slide The next eight drops 
are placed on another clean slide The drops are then spread over an 
area roughly 2X2 cms The slides are kept in a covered petri-dish 
to protect the smears from dust and allowed to dry in an incubator 
at 37° C The dried smears are fixed by flooding the slides with 
Carnoy’s fixative and leaving it for fifteen minutes The fixative is 
then poured off and the smears are dried m air m the usual manner 
Full detals of this method will be published shortly It is now possible 
to say that if one or other of these techniques is used acid-fast bacilli 
can be isolated from every active case of leprosy I may say, in passing, 
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this raises the question m a more acute form of the infectivity of what has 
hitherto been described as non-mfective leprosy I, personally, do 
not believe this work alters the still generally accepted view that leprosy 
is only infective in those cases where bacilli can be discovered by standard 
methods of examiJtation To find an occasional baccilus after prolonged 
search, and after crushing the whole tissue, hardly justifies the opinion 
that the case is infective 

It is quite true that the presence of M lepra is not necessary to make 
a diagnosis of leprosy Nevertheless, it is always a source of satis¬ 
faction if the acid-fast organism can be detected either in sections or 
from the tissues It may be asked whether these methods can be adopted 
m cases in which the disease has to be diagnosed where the only sign is 
anaesthesia, particularly in the areas of the distribution of the peri¬ 
pheral nerves All that can be said is that while methods to find 
bacilli in such cases involve complicated techniques —e g nerve biopsy 
—any active case of anaesthetic leprosy (polyneuritic of the Havana 
classification) which has been studied up to the present has shown the 
presence of M lept a either in the exudate around the nerve, or m the 
nerve itself 

Ever since the discovery of the M lepra, and before this significant 
event, leprosy has been divided into two distinct types—that which has 
predominantly neural signs, and in which bacilli are seldom found by 
standard methods of examination , and that in which neural signs are 
less evident, and bacilli are found, frequently in large numbers 

Gradually, as the clinical picture was built up—and this was the 
result of patient observations of many workers—it was realised that all 
lesions of leprosy could be separated into those which showed a positive 
tissue immunity, and those in which the tissues appeared to welcome 
the M lepra and made no attempt to check its multiplications Thus 
two distinct types were dilferentiated—one showing a positive lepromin 
reaction and the other a negative one While it is impracticable to 
base a classification of leprosy on immunological data alone, it is 
becoming apparent to an increasing number of workers that the tissue 
response is the clue to the understanding of the protean clinical mani¬ 
festations of the disease The diagnosis of leprosy is now no longer 
just a matter of whether a patient has leprosy or not, but the type of 
leprosy, its course, its response to therapy, or its regression with or 
without treatment, are factors which all have to be taken into account 
in the intelligent management of a case presenting itself to a physician 
for diagnosis 

The South American workers were the first to maintain that the 
lepromin test must be taken into consideration in any classification of 
leprosy which endeavours to be complete These workers pointed out 
that all leprosy can be divided into that which shows a positive lepromin 
—tuberculoid or lepride—and that which shows a negative response— 
leproma There has, however, been considerable confusion in the 
matter of the tuberculoid picture, because in addition to those lesions 
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which are positive to lepromin, and those which are negative, there are 
certain cases which show a variable lepromin These are sometimes 
difficult to diagnose and classify It is becoming increasingly accepted 
that this group of lesions, variously described as border-line (Wade), 
(Lowe), intermediate (Cochrane), dimorphous (Khanolkar), reactional 
tuberculoid (Schujman), and, more recently, exclusively localised 
macular lesions (Dharmendra), are a clinical entity whose behaviour 
and evolution can be predicted, and which must be included in any 
modern classification of the disease The histological characters of 
these lesions and their immunological response were described by me 
some years ago In the recent Pan-American Conference I placed 
before that meeting the suggestion that the classification of leprosy 
should be based on the immunological response of the tissues The 
following is the suggested modification of previous classifications, which 
I feel may lead to a more logical division of the various clinical 
manifestations which have been described 

I am not as yet sure, but from evidence which is being collected 
It appears that all lesions, whether macular, infiltrated or polyneuritic, 
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divide themselves into one or other of the above groups It may be 
that in the dimorphous or intermediate group of cases, macular, as 
well as the polyneuritic lesions, will ultimately be differentiated 

For the accurate assessment and diagnosis of a case of leprosy it is 
inadequate simply to confirm the presence or absence of the cardinal 
signs of the disease—loss of sensation, tactile or thermal—nerve enlarge¬ 
ment—or the presence of acid-fast bacilli in the tissue In order to 
give a correct opinion with reference to diagnosis, response to treat¬ 
ment, etc , both the lepromin test and tissue biopsy, I believe, are 
essential Admittedly, under conditions in the tropics, this is not 
possible in all cases Nevertheless it must be accepted that without 
these aids one cannot be wholly satisfied that the best is being done for 
one’s patients Further, as experience accumulates, our clinical assess¬ 
ment becomes more accurate when it has been based on a long study 
of histopathological material from a large number of cases of leprosy 
I believe that to decry these methods as time-consuming and impossible 
only results in a superficial judgment, and does not encourage that 
detailed investigation which alone stimulates scientific research into 
all aspects of the disease 
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Therapy 

I shall now pass on to the consideration of therapy m the light of the 
observations which I have just made In a recent address before the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine m London I placed before the 
meeting a suggestion of the method of action of the sulphone drugs 
These drugs possibly act by causing the tissue environment to become 
unfavourable to the multiplication of M lepra, and under these adverse 
conditions morphological changes lake place in the bacilli, which 
become reduced to the granular form, and, over a period of two to 
five years or more, gradually disappear from the tissues but remain 
for considerably longer m the subcutaneous nerves 

There has been not a little discussion as to the active principle of 
the sulphone preparations, and the majority consider that all sulphones 
are effective in proportion to the amount of free DDS available In 
other words these persons hold that there is no reason for giving compli¬ 
cated proprietary derivatives of DDS when all that happens is that 
these are changed to the parent sulphone, either in the body or by 
virtue of the fact that in the finished product free DDS can be demon¬ 
strated as an impurity Others believe that the insistence on the parent 
sulphone being the mam active agent may not altogether be true and 
there is growing evidence to show that di-substituted sulphones, given 
parenterally, are partially, and may be largely, converted into a 
mono-substituted derivative 

A point which is of importance, and will be dealt with in connection 
with the discussion on prevention, is the length of time sulphone 
therapy should be given The fact that granular forms of the bacilli 
can be found in nerve tissue as long as eighteen months after a patient 
has been negative to standard methods of examination indicates that 
caution must be the watchword in any decision to stop sulphone therapy 
Now that the generally accepted dosage of the sulphones is very much 
lower. It can be stated that patients should continue a maintenance dose 
of sulphones (i gm of sulphetrone parenterally, or 300 mgm DDS— 
these dosages are given, preferably, twice weekly) for at least two years 
after they have been declared negative 

While It cannot be said that the sulphones satisfy the conditions of a 
certain specific for leprosy, the tendency to alter treatment because 
improvement is not rapid enough must be deprecated It should be 
remembered that while the clinical response is dramatic, the bacterio¬ 
logical response is very slow, and only begins definitely to be seen after 
the second or third year of treatment There is a place for other 
remedies —e g Thiosemicarbasone—in leprosy , but m the thera¬ 
peutics of leprosy pride of place must be given to the sulphone prepara¬ 
tions, until a better drug is discovered Unless there is intolerance to 
the sulphones, treatment should not be changed, where there is manifest 
intolerance, particularly on low dosages, then one of the Thiosemi- 
carbasones should be administered There is sufficient accessible 
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literature to help the physician decide the form of sulphone 
therapy suitable to his patients in the conditions under which he is 
working 

One matter, however, should be mentioned, and that is reaction m 
leprosy This divides itself into three separate categories — 

1 Violent local tissue response 

2 Erythema nodosum, or acute lepra reaction 

3 Sub-acute, or chronic, lepra reaction 

The first is seen in the leprides, or tuberculoid cases I personally 
believe that sulphones act m tuberculoid cases by virtue of the fact that 
they cause the bacilli, in the early stages, to multiply, and this sets off 
the trigger which results m an acute tissue response Because of this 
reaction resolution of the disease is more rapid, and, thus, sulphones 
hasten the recovery of the patient The speed of the recovery is in 
direct proportion to the intensity of the reaction It is because of this 
capacity to set up reactions m the leprides that care must be taken 
lest increased nerve damage is produced, with resultant severe defor¬ 
mity It IS, therefore, sometimes advisable to excise the nerve sheath, 
in those cases which show gross enlargment of the nerve with oedema 
and tenderness, before sulphone therapy is started 

The reaction m the leprides, and to some extent in the dimorphous 
lesions, IS an acute antigen antibody response seen locally in the tissues 
Because of this localised response in tuberculoid leprosy some lesions 
may flare, while others are quiescent In other words the antigen— 
the bacillary products—is localised in the tissue 

In the second form of reaction—erythema nodosum leprosum— 
the mechanism of the response is different and the approach to its control 
must be along other lines This, too, is an allergic phenomena, but 
the antigen—bacillary products—is no longer confined to the tissues, 
but IS circulating and as a result of the rapid multiplication of the 
M leprcs and its equally rapid destruction, a hypersensitisation arises 
and high fever and erythema nodosum lesions are seen The tissues 
themselves are not sensitised, but there is a humoral response to the 
bacillary products—that is to say erythema nodosum is a type of 
Herxheimer reaction and comes under Stokes’ definition of a toxi- 
leprid In this connection I quote from Fu 7 idame 7 ttals of Medical 
Der 7 natology —“ It is probable that the toxi erythemas, erythema 
multiforme as well as erythema nodosum m its various forms can be 
explained on an ‘ id ’ basis, associated with central, local or blood 
stream infection ” The failure to understand the mechanism of these 
two different allergic phenomena gives rise to much confusion 

It IS interesting to note that cortisone or A C T H in relatively small 
doses, 50 mgm per day, appears to control erythema nodosum and 
permits the continuance of sulphone therapy More recent information 
from Lowe m West Africa, however, suggests that this form of treat- 
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ment should be of short duration, lest the disease itself be aggravated 
The other form of reaction, where there is rapid multiplication of 
M leprm without corresponding destruction, is much more serious and 
indicates the necessity for the immediate cessation of sulphone therapy, 
and Its very gradual resumption when the acute phase has passed 
In such cases even as small a dose as 2$ mgm twice a week of DDS 
may be too great 


Prevention 

In the light of modern knowledge of leprosy the question of control of 
the disease must be considered The main basis of all control must still 
be the separation of infected cases from healthy persons, particularly 
children The futility of complete and compulsory isolation has 
frequently been demonstrated These measures arise from a primitive 
fear of the disease and only encourage false notions as to the infectivity 
of leprosy Neither is it useful or practical to depart from the accepted 
opinion that the only case which is a serious public health problem is 
the open case On the other hand, in our present state of knowledge, 
it would seem to be a serious form of wishful thinking to believe that the 
granular forms of the bacilli are innocuous, and dying or dead So 
long as acid-fast granules can be found, the case should be classified 
as potentially infective When it is realised that from the time of 
infection with M lepra to full development of active infective lepro- 
matous leprosy may be a matter of twenty years or more, and if, as 
one has seen, under sulphone therapy the lesions gradually pass through 
the phase of resolution back to the pre-leproma stage, it seems not 
unreasonable to conclude that if sulphone therapy is discontinued it 
may take as long a period for a relapsed case to return to the frank 
lepromatous type This does not mean that sulphone therapy is not a 
powerful aid in controlling leprosy, it does mean that it is dangerous 
to rely on therapy to stem the epidemic of leprosy, and that control must 
be accompanied by partial, but not necessarily compulsory, segregation 
Any campaign which bases its main line of attack on mass treatment by 
sulphone therapy, without adequate facilities for segregation of the 
open case, may lead to gross disappointment, and, further, the results 
of such facile optimism may not be seen for many years Therefore, 
while encouraging the widespread use of the new and more effective 
sulphone remedies, which have now come within the economic reach of 
all, one must combat the tendency to think that victory has already been 
achieved A disease which has baffled us for so many decades is not 
likely to be easy of ultimate control The new and hopeful advances 
in our knowledge of therapy challenge us to still greater effort It is 
confidently hoped that, as a result of the combined activities of the 
epidemiologist, the pathologist, the clinician, and the orthopaedic 
surgeon, leprosy, ere long, will be robbed of its terror, and be yet another 
of the scourges of mankind which have been vanquished 
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APPLICATION OF F 933 AS A ROUTINE TEST 
IN SUSTAINED HYPERTENSION 

By DONALD F GIBBS, MB, M R C P E 
From the Royal Infirviary, Edinburgh 

One of the less common, but important, causes of hypertension is that 
due to the pheochromocytoma tumour of chromaffin tissues , important 
m that, if left alone the tumour can produce all the devastating com¬ 
plications associated with a high diastolic blood pressure, whereas, if 
discovered, removal of the tumour offers the unusual opportunity of 
curing the hypertensive subject 

Pheochromocytomas, although rare, may well pass unnoticed 
Smithwick (quoted by Goldenberg et al, 1947) found that in 1000 
hypertensive subjects, undergoing surgical sympathectomy, inspection 
of the adrenal glands revealed pheochromocytomas in o 5 per cent , 
since at least 15 per cent of the tumours are extra adrenal the true 
incidence may well be higher, and several authors, notably Stout (1946) 
and Goldenberg et al (1947), point out that extra-adrenal pheochro¬ 
mocytomas are probably much more common than is generally 
recognised 

The tumours may be associated with the classical syndrome of 
paroxysmal hypertension, vasoconstriction, pallor, headache, tachy¬ 
cardia, sweating and tense feelings m the epigastrium More commonly 
they present with persistent elevation of the blood pressure, indistinguish¬ 
able from essential or malignant hypertension (Green, 1946) and without 
fluctuations of pressure (Binger and Craig, 1938 , Palmer and Castle- 
man, 1938 , Philips, 1940 , McCullagh and Engel, 1942 , Kirschbaum 
and Balkin, 1942 , Thorn, 1944) 

Considerable amounts of adrenaline and also nor-adrenaline are 
produced in pheochromocytomas (Holton, 1949, Goldenberg et al, 
1949 and 1950), but no other pressor agent has been isolated Release 
of adrenaline and nor-adrenaline into the circulation can produce 
hypertension At the present time the precise mechanism of the 
hypertension produced by pheochromocytomas is not clearly understood, 
although It appears to have an angiospastic basis and is generally 
reversible on removal of the tumour or tumours It seems likely that 
excess of these pressor substances over a period of time may set up some 
secondary mechanism of hypertension, which is not dependent upon 
the continued presence of these compounds for its maintenance 
(Calkins et al , 1950 , Goldenberg et al , 1950) The mechanism of 
hypertension is discussed by Calkins and Howard (1951) 

Work earned out during tenure of a Crichton Research Scholarslup from the 
Unuersity of Edinburgh 
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Of the several tests suggested to simplify recognition of pheo- 
chromocytomas all can be divided into two groups The first consists 
of test substances, such as histamine and mecholin, which can produce 
a typical paroxysmal attack, and which are especially useful in subjects 
whose blood pressure is within normal limits between attacks The 
second group consists of agents which can block the effect of adrenaline 
and nor-adrenaline on the blood pressure, and which are especially 
valuable in those instances with sustained hypertension The most 
suitable of these for clinical use is F 933 (2, i-pipendylmethyl-i, 4- 
benzodioxane) Although this substance was known to have adreno¬ 
lytic actions and was first investigated by Fourneau and Bovet in 1933, 
It was not until 1947 that Goldenberg, Snyder and Aranow described 

P henylethylamine 

Sympathomimetic 

1 1 

—C~C—N 





its use as a clinical test Since then the drug has been fairly widely 
used in America but few reports are available in the British literature 
as yet 

Figure I shows the relationship of F 933 to a simple sympatho¬ 
mimetic amine known as phenylethylamme The introduction of an 
oxygen atom between benzene ring and side chain results in the pro¬ 
duction of a substance with adrenolytic properties It was suggested 
that F 933 accelerated adrenaline inactivation (Morison and Lissak, 
1938) Competition for alcohol-amine receptors and prevention of 
adrenaline and like substances from combining with these receptors 
has been suggested by Seed and Calkins (1949) 

In suitable doses of approximately o 25 mg per kg body weight, 
F 933 can abolish and reverse the action of adrenaline upon the blood 
pressure m animals (Fourneau and Bovet, 1933 , de Vleeschhouwer, 
1935 , Bovet and Simon, 1937) and in man (Goldenberg et al, 1947) 
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Further, F 933 can counteract the pressor effect of nor-adrenahne in 
man (Goldenberg, 1950) to a greater extent than in animals (Stehle 
and Ellsworth, 19371 At the same time it does not antagonise the action 
of the sympathetic system upon the blood pressure unless administered 
in very large doses In addition, F 933 retains certain sympathomimetic 
properties such as stimulation of the central nervous system 

On the basis of these actions, Goldenberg and his colleagues 
suggested that if hypertension is due to excess circulating adrenaline 
and nor-adrenaline, then it will be abolished or significantly decreased 
following intravenous injection of F 933 in suitable dosage, whereas 
if hypertension is due to any other cause, the blood pressure wil’ not 
fall following such injection The former response of a fall in b'ood 
pressure following injection is referred to as a “positive” result, and 
the latter response of no fall in blood pressure as a “ negative ” result 
During a positive reponse the fall in blood pressure is generally sustained 
for ten to twenty minutes 

A positive result in the absence of a pheochromocytoma has been 
reported in only one authentic instance (Dana and Calkins, 1949) 
and in this case a large cell neuroblastoma incorporating the left 
adrenal gland was found Claim to discovery of a " false ” positive 
case was made by Taliaferro et al (1949) but cannot be considered 
authentic Gnmson (1950) mentions a positive response in the presence 
of excess blood adrenaline in a uraemic subject in whom at autopsy 
no tumour could be found A negative response in the presence of a 
pheochromocytoma is reported in 3 cases quoted by Goldenberg et al 
(1950) Mason (1951) described 2 other such cases In such instances 
It IS held that a secondary mechanism of hypertension has been set up 
The frequency of such false negatives is impossible to assess at the 
moment Thus, while a positive F 933 test almost certainly indicates 
the presence of one or more pheochromocytomas, a negative test does 
not certainly exclude a tumour 

Prunty and Swan (1950) who carried out clinical experiments 
similar to those of Goldenberg et al (1947 and 1950) concluded that the 
mode of action of F 933 was complex and could not be explained as a 
simple blockage of adrenaline like substances Study of published 
work on the subject supports this view, but at the same time shows that 
there is evidence that F 933 is of great value in aiding recognition of 
pheochromocytomas as a cause of sustained hypertension, whateier 
its precise mechanism of action may be 

Objections have been raised to the F 933 test on the grounds of 
unpleasant, alarming and dangerous effects by Drill ^1949) in America, 
and such effects are stressed in a small series of cases reported in Great 
Britain (Prunty and Swan, 1950 , Barnett, 1950) In a patient who 
had had hypertensive encephalopathy, features of encephalopathy 
similar to those previously experienced followed injection of F 933 
(Green and Peterson, 1950) Swan (i 9 S 0 successfully prevented a 
similar occurrence with tetraethvlamonium bromide Wilkins et al 
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(1950) reported severe reactions to F 933 m 8 per cent of hypertensive 
patients 

It IS the object of this paper to describe the use of a simplified F 933 
test and to comment especially upon the side effects experienced by the 
400 subjects who received the drug 

Material 

Four hundred subjects received the standard test dose of F 933 , 
300 of these had sustained diastolic hypertension and of the remainder 
43 had systolic hypertension associated with arteriosclerosis and a 
normal or slightly raised diastolic pressure , 22 subjects had thyro¬ 
toxicosis associated with a raised systolic pressure, and symptoms 
similar to those occurring in pheochromocytoma Ten subjects had 
anxiety states and were chosen on account of their apprehensive 
emotional nature , the remaining 25 were normal healthy individuals 
at the time of the test 

Of the subjects with diastolic hypertension, 10 were in the malignant 
phase and 6 of this group had had recent hypertensive encephalopathies , 
the remaining 290 subjects had “ benign ” hypertension and 21 of this 
group had an acute progressive form of the disease Five of those 
in the “ malignant ” phase had had essential hypertension and 2 had 
had pre-eclamptic or eclamptic toxaemia of pregnancy, the others 
being probably of renal origin One hundred and seventy-five of 
the “ benign ” cases had essential hypertension, 64 were considered 
to be of renal origin and another 42 had been subject to pre-eclamptic 
or eclamptic toxaemia of pregnancy on one or more occasions , 2 had 
coarctation of the aorta and 5 were myxoedematous , r had an auditory 
neuroma, but died soon after its removal and its role in relation to the 
hypertension was uncertain , i young man had had poliomyelitis and 
also a doubtful renal history 

The ages of the hypertensive patients ranged from sixteen to sixty- 
five years, the average being forty-six years This is lower than might 
be expected, but is explained in that all but 60 subjects were selected on 
account of the fact that they had developed diastolic hypertension at a 
relatively early age 76 were males and 224 were females The 
preponderance of the latter is partly related to the greater number of 
hospital beds available for women Of all the subjects, 7 of the diastolic 
hypertensives had been in left ventricular or congestive failure as had 
been 16 of the arteriosclerotic group The test was not earned out in 
the presence of uncontrolled cardiac failure Twelve subjects suffered 
from a moderate degree of angina pectoris and 10 others had healed 
myocardial infarcts, more than two and less than eight months old 
Six had early renal failure at the time of testing and 2 advanced renal 
failure 

Four of the hypertensives had very labile pressures, and in i of these 
the diastolic level varied from 50 mm to 194 mm Two of these and 
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3 other hypertensives had histones suggesting the “ adreno-sympa- 
thetic ” syndrome 

Seventeen of the hypertensive subjects have since died, including 
5 of the “ malignant ” group, and autopsy inspection of the sympathetic 
chain and adrenal glands was thus available i subject mentioned, 
whose pressure was exceptionally labile, has had post-mortem examina¬ 
tion earned out All had " negative ” F 933 responses and in none 
were pheochromocytomas found 

Technique 

The object of the test was carefully explained to each subject before 
the test began , each subject was instructed to report the onset of 
subjective sensations and also to note their disappearance The test 
was carried out in quiet surroundings, to which the subject was 
accustomed The blood pressure was estimated every two minutes 
over a period of twenty to forty minutes until a resting baseline was 
obtained with the subject lying comfortably m bed 

The drug was made up in 2 ml ampoules containing 10 mg per 
ml m normal saline , samples from batches were checked by the manu¬ 
facturers, Messrs May and Baker, and found to contain the correct 
proportion of F 933 The dose administered was 10 mg per square 
metre body area, and this was diluted up to 10 ml in normal saline 
immediately prior to use, the usual dose being in the neighbourhood 
of 16-18 mg 

After the resting blood pressure had reached a satisfactory base¬ 
line, the test dose was injected by an assistant into a suitable arm vein 
The period of injection was two minutes in each instance During 
injection the blood pressure was estimated eveiy thirty seconds and 
thence at minute intervals until it returned to the resting level, and then 
at two minute intervals for a further thirty minutes 

Within one or two days the test was repeated under the same circum¬ 
stances, using 10 ml of normal saline instead of F 933, a fact of which 
the subject was not aware at the time No other drugs were given at 
the time of the test save that phenobarbitone, ^ gr thrice daily, had 
been administered before and after the test to all the hypertensive and 
thyrotoxic subjects 

Results 

I Blood Pressure —Hypertensive Subjects —In no subject was 
there a clear “ positwe ” response to the test In 250 instances there 
was a variable rise in systolic pressure of 10-72 mm generally beginning 
within a minute of starting injection The average rise was 34 mm 
systolic The diastolic pressure showed no significant change in 43 
of these and there was a rise of from 8-30 mm in the others, averaging 
16 mm The rise in pressure began during the injection period, reached 
a maximum in two to fiv'e minutes and lasted some five to twenty 
minutes A typical response is shown m Fig 2 
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The 8 subjects with “ malignant ” hypertension all had pressor 
responses, and these averaged 42/22 mm , which was rather greater 
than the average for the benign group 

In 24 cases there was a transient initial drop m pressure, both systolic 
and diastolic, within two minutes of starting the injection and lasting 
no more than sixty seconds, being followed by a pressor response 
Fig 3 illustrates this response Both these responses indicate negative 
results 



Fig 2 —Patient, Mrs C A , age 62 years Benign essential hypertension F 933 test 17 S mg 
I V I A typical “ negative ” response of blood pressure to injection of F933 in essential 
diastolic hypertension 

In one instance (Case 127) there was a fall from 176/118 mm to 
132/84 mm within a minute of commencing injection and lasting 
three minutes, followed by a rise to 198/122 mm (Fig 4) Repetition 
of the test, both m the absence of any barbiturate and one hour after 
administration of 3 gr of sodium luminal by mtra-muscular injection, 
produced a similar response in each instance, the fall being from 
166/114 mm to 140/92 mm followed by a rise to 212/120 mm in the 
former instance, and after sodium luminal from 160/118 mm to 136/90 
mm followed by a rise to 200/126 mm 

This patient was a woman of 61 years, with a history of headaches 
and dizzy turns for nine months and nocturia for “ years ” and with no 
visual upset and no tendency to sweat nor symptoms of peripheral 
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\asomotor disturbance Her blood pressure was 206/122 mm when 
first seen by the house physician in the out-patient department, but 
was 128/84 rnm two hours later m bed twenty minutes after this a 
reading of 180/116 was obtained although the patient was quite quiet 
and at rest The first test was then performed There was moderate 
peripheral arteriosclerosis and grade 2 retinal changes (Keith and 
Wagener classification, 1939) No cardiac enlargement was present and 
no left ventricular hypertrophy in the multiple lead E C G Radio- 



Fig 3 —Patient, Mrs M G, age 32 yrs Malignant renal hypertension P 933 test 
18 o mg I V I The “ biphasic ” type of blood pressure response to injection of 
F 933 

logically there was some aortic unfolding and the cardiac area was 
not significantly increased Renal function was good and intravenous 
pyelogram normal 

The blood pressure varied at rest from 130/86 to 214/130 following 
IV injection of o 3 mg hydergine it fell from 178/110 to 142/80 
during the sodium amytal test it fell from 156/100 to 122/82 Response 
to the cold pressor test was -f-28/-f-i8 

Rises in pressure were not associated with symptoms of sweating 
or other features and were not produced by abdominal palpation No 
masses were found in the abdomen 

At the lime the test was considered to be "negatiie” and the 
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patient was discharged home She was considered unsuitable for 
surgical sympathectomy, and medical treatment with adrenergic- 
blocking drugs or the methonium compounds was not available at the 
time Unfortunately, this patient has so far refused to attend for 
follow-up examination The interpretation of this response is mentioned 
in the discussion 

Each of the subjects presenting with a history suggesting the 
paroxysmal adreno-sympathetic syndrome had a clearly negative test, 
as did all others with labile diastolic pressures 



Fig 4 —Patient, Mrs R S , age 6i yrs F 993 test 16 8 mg I VI The blood pressure 
response in case 127 described in the te\t 

There was no relation between the setiological agent and the type of 
response in the hypertensive subjects , nor was there a statistically 
significant relationship between the initial resting pressure and the 
rise in pressure 

Non~Hypertenstve Subjects —Healthy normotensive subjects showed 
either no appreciable change in blood pressure or a mild pressor 
response The greatest rise in this group was 26/22 mm and the 
average was 12/8 mm 

One of the thyrotoxics had a transient initial fall followed by a rise 
in piessure, and the rest responded by a mild rise averaging 17/^° mm 

All the arteriosclerotic subjects had a rise in systolic pressure 
averaging 33 mm , and in 24 instances there was a diastolic rise as 
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■well, averaging 9 mm The lo apprehensive subjects all showed a 
pressor response but not appreciably greater than the other groups, 
averaging 24/12 mm 

2 Side Effects —Side effects "were common but, with the excep¬ 
tion of 3 subjects, were mild and transient, lasting no more than six 
minutes from the end of injection Fig 5 shows the type of effects 
recorded in the hypertensive subjects Facial warmth, often extending to 
the neck and upper chest, occurred m 92 per cent and was accompanied 
by visible flushing of the skin in these regions m 82 per cent Sinus 
tachycardia was considered to result from the test when there was a rise 
in heart rate of more than twenty beats per minute as compared with 
the saline control test This was noticed in 70 per cent of subjects and 
accompanied by a feeling of palpitation in the chest in 13 per cent A 
■curious sighing type of respiration occurred in 68 per cent and consisted 
of se^ eral deep respirations usually without any increase in respiratory 

7 ='933 Test 

Incidence of side effects m 300 hypertensive subjects Dose 10 mg per square 
metre body surface 

Subjective — 

Facial warmth 
Palpitation 

Cold or numb feelings m limbs 
Apprehension 
Headache 

Objective — 

Flushing in face or neck 
Tachycardia 
Sighing respiration 

Fig 5 

rate , it was noticed towards the end of injection and lasted only for 
six to ten respirations Cold and numb sensations in the limbs, generally 
the legs, were noted by 8 per cent and a feeling of apprehension and 
mental tension by 6 per cent but mild headache occurred m only 
2 per cent 

In 3 subjects, all hypertensives, the side effects could be described 
as unpleasant and consisted of intense mental alarm and apprehension, 
together with the general subjective effects in a marked form lasting 
for up to ten minutes after injection and then gradually passing away 
over the next half hour Each of these subjects was among the first 
five to receive the test dose at a time when the investigator had little 
idea of the expected side effects and was inwardly apprehensive , it is 
possible that some of this apprehension was appreciated by the patients, 
although when questioned later about this none could remember if 
it were so or not 

There was no relation between the seventy of the side effects and 
the pressor response , nor was there a relation between the seventy 
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of side effects and the apparent placidity or anxiety of the subject 
before the test Reproduction of features of hypertensive encephalo¬ 
pathy in the 6 patients who had recently experienced them did not 
occur No clinical features of myocardial ischaemia were produced 
during- or after injection in the 12 subjects with moderate angina of 
effort, or m the 10 subjects who had infarcts of two to eight months’ 
duration 

Only 5 subjects, including the 3 who experienced unpleasant side 
effects, stated they would dislike repetition of the test 

In the 25 healthy individuals side effects occurred in a mild transient 
form in 18 subjects and not at all in the rest In the thyrotoxic group 
side effects occurred in all cases and were again mild and transient 
and similar to those experienced by the hypertensive subjects The 
arteriosclerotic subjects behaved m a similar fashion, and in the subjects 
with anxiety states side effects were no more marked than in the hyper¬ 
tensive group although they were experienced by all 10 patients 

Response to Sahne Injection —Injection of 10 ml of normal saline 
was carried out two days after the test in a manner exactly similar to 
the test dose of F 933 and subjects were not aware of a difference in the 
injection material There it as no appreciable alteration of blood 
pressure in any group except the thyrotoxic subjects, in whom a pressor 
response of 10-20 mm systolic was obtained on the average The 
alterations in heart rate were not significant, and subjective effects 
were only noticed in 7 hypertensive and 4 thyrotoxic indniduals and 
consisted of heavy beating in the chest in each and faint feelings in 2 
of them, lasting for only a few minutes 

Discussion 

There exists considerable evidence that the F 933 test is of value 
in isolating pheochromocyAomas from other causes of sustained diastolic 
hypertension In some instances recognition of these tumours is 
impossible on clinical grounds alone 

The technique adopted for the intravenous administration of F 933 
was a simple gne and was satisfactory for routine use, and it evaded the 
necessity of erecting an intravenous drip Particular stress is laid upon 
full explanation to the patient, of the purpose of the test and of what is 
expected of him during the test 

Especial attention ivas paid to the frequency and severity of the side 
effects during and following iniection In 99 per cent of the hyper¬ 
tensive subjects and in all the non-hypertensi\ e subjects side effects 
were mild and lasted less than six minutes after the end of injection. 
The commonest was a sensation of warmth in the face and neck, and 
this was often associated with visible flushing in these areas due to 
peripheral vasodilatation Feelings of mental tension, sighing respira¬ 
tions and tachvcardia are the result of the sympathomimetic action of 
the drug, and it is of interest in connection with the latter that pro- 
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duction of tachycardia is one of the few adrenaline actions in the body 
that IS not blocked by F 933 

In only 3 hypertensive subjects were side effects unpleasant, and 
these consisted of marked apprehension and alarm on the part of the 
subject, together with most of the commoner effects in an intense form 
It IS of interest that all these 3 subjects were amongst the first five to 
receive the lest dose at a time when the investigator had little know¬ 
ledge of the side effects to be expected and was inwardly apprehensive 
of the result of the test Some of this apprehension may have made 
Itself known to the subjects receiving the test dose 

There was no relation between the seventy of the side effects and the 
degree of pressor response to the injection Nor was there any apparent 
relation between the amount of mental tension exhibited by the indi¬ 
vidual and the severity of side effects 

In none of the 6 cases, who had had recent attacks of hypertensive 
encephalopathy, did features of encephalopathy occur during or after 
injection of F 933 Nevertheless, m view of the case reported by 
Green and Peterson, care should be taken when administering the drug 
to such subjects, and a suitable quick-acting barbiturate for intravenous 
injection should be at hand 

It IS probable that dibenamine would be of little use m controlling 
encephalopathy, since it is itself prevented from sympatholytic action, 
by the F 933 blockade Pentamethonium may, however, be used as 
suggested by Swan (1951) 

It was considered unwise to employ the F 933 test m subjects in 
cardiac failure in view of the sympathomimetic properties of the drug , 
for a similar reason the drug was not administeied to subjects with 
recent myocardial infarcts In 12 subjects with moderate angina of 
effort and in 10 others with myocardial infarcts of between two and 
eight months of age, the test dose did not produce symptoms 
of myocardial ischsemia 

The side effects in the non-hypertensive group were never severe 
and were similar to those experienced by the hypertensive subjects, 
but less frequent 

The blood pressure responses w^ere clearly negative in all but one 
of the hypertensive subjects The negative pressor responses are largely 
the result of the increased cardiac output caused by F 933 and possibly 
also to a direct stimulant action of the drug on the smooth muscle 
of the arterioles (Nickerson, 1949) A primary adrenal medullary 
stimulation bv F 933 is mentioned by Jourdan and Barrier (1937) but 
is unlikely in v lew of the hypotensive response in patients with pheo- 
chromocytomas In 24 instances there was an initial transient fall 
m blood pressure preceding the pressor response, and this is associated 
with the peripheral vasodilatation which occurs, especially in muscle, 
following injection Prunty and Swan (1950) describe these complex 
effects in some detail 

Case 127 in whom three F 933 tests were repeated and were 
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persistently similar, each with a significant fall in both systolic and 
diastolic pressures lasting three minutes, was considered negative at the 
time of the test Goldenberg et al (1950) described a subject in whom 
the test was clearly positive on two occasions and similar to the response 
of Case 127 on another occasion They consider that m such instances 
there is, at the time of the test, a sufficient amount of circulating adren¬ 
aline to “ break through ” the F 933 block Experimental work has 
shown that, within a certain dosage range, the greater the amount of 
adrenaline injected, the greater the fall in blood pressure which follows 
a standard dose of benzodioxane (Bovet and Simon, 1937) Further 
increases of adrenaline concentration require increased amounts of 
benzodioxane to obtain adrenergic blockade (Abdon and Hammer- 
skjold, 1940) It IS reasonable to suppose that Case 127 probably has a 
pheochromocytoma , unfortunately, the subject has refused all requests 
to return for further examination at present The lesson to be learnt 
IS that when this unusual response occurs the test should be repeated 
with a larger dose of F 933 

It would be wrong to attempt to draw conclusions about either the 
frequency of pheochromocytomas as a cause of sustained diastolic 
hypertension, or the reliability of the test in this series of 300 hyper¬ 
tensive subjects Since it is known that the F 933 test does aid detection 
of the tumours in hypertensive subjects it is worthwhile making use of 
the drug as, whatever their rarity, every effort should be made to bring 
pheochromocytomas to light in order that they may be removed 

The purpose of this article has been to describe experience gained 
from practical application of the F 933 test Results indicate that the 
test IS simple to perform and that unpleasant side effects are most 
infrequent By widespread application of the test it will be possible to 
ascertain its diagnostic usefulness more accurately and at the same time 
to obtain some further idea of the frequency of pheochromocytomas 

In view of these facts and the apparent reliability of the test to date, 
the drug is to be recommended as part of the routine investigation of 
the hypertensive subject 

Summary 

1 Present evidence indicates that the F 933 test is of value m aiding 
recognition of pheochromocytomas as a cause of sustained hypertension 

2 Three hundred subjects with sustained hypertension received an 
intravenous test dose of 10 mg of F 933 per square metre body surface , 
each dose was given over a two-mmute period Side effects were mild 
and transient in 99 per cent of subjects and were unpleasant in only 
I per cent of subjects Blood pressure responses are described, and 
include one unusual response probably associated with a tumour 

3 One hundred normotensive individuals also received the same 
test dose, and in none were side effects unpleasant 

4 The test is recommended as part of the routine investigation of 
the hypertensive subject on the grounds of apparent reliability to date 
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and rarity of severe side effects Certain contra-indications to the test 
are mentioned 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr A Rae Gilchrist tor his advice and guidance 
and for permission to carry out the test on patients under his care , to Dr J K Slater 
for permission to use four patients in his charge , to Dr M Goldenberg of Columbia 
University, New York, for advice about the response of one subject, to Messrs May 
and Baker for supplies of F 933 and for checking the accuracy of samples , also my 
thanks are due to Mr Perrins for making up batches of the drug, and finally to Dr 
H R L Fraser for assisting in many tests 
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The poliomyelitis “ scene ” is changing so rapidly that it is hardly 
possible to keep abreast of new work These rapid changes give reason 
for anxiety lest the victims of this disease may not obtain the full 
benefits of current knowledge The prevalent division of responsibility 
for different stages of the disease must inevitably lead to inadequacies 
in the study of the condition The acute stage of the disease is generally 
treated m a fever hospital which is often grossly understaffed, and then 
after three or four weeks the patient is transferred to an orthopaedic 
centre, where the methods of treatment adopted vary between wide 
extremes There is need, therefore, for a critical survey of existing 
knowledge and of the attempts made to apply this knowledge to 
treatment 

Poliomyelitis is dependent on the invasion of the body by a virus, 
which IS unfortunately one of the smallest known, and is invulnerable 
to any of the known antibiotic drugs There are several strains of this 
virus, and they occur widely in both human and animal (mammalian) 
communities Some of these viruses live m the human alimentary 
canal for long periods, and during epidemics of poliomyelitis they can 
be recovered from sewage Carriers of the virus are likely to contami¬ 
nate their hands, and thus spread infection to food Further, it has been 
found that house flies carry the virus during epidemic seasons In 
general, therefore, the spread of the virus depends on faulty hygiene 
One might have thought that with improved hygiene the disease 
would become less common, but unfortunately the reverse seems to be 
the case, for the least hygienic countries have less paralytic polio¬ 
myelitis than have their modern counterparts The cause of this 
disconcerting state of affairs is not certain, but probably m the less 
hygienic countries the newly-born infant is first protected by trans¬ 
mitted immunity from the mother, and as direct infection is inevitable 
very soon after birth, immunity is built up safely during the early 
months of life On the other hand, infants born in the relative cleanli¬ 
ness of modern civilisation may live for many years without developing 
immunity to common strains of the virus We must therefore face the 
probability that a proportion of our present population of all ages have 
little or no immunity to poliomyelitis viruses 

The current opinion regarding poliomyelitis infection is that it is 
primarily an alimentary canal and systemic infection which affects a 
substantial proportion of the population during an epidemic, but in 
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which relatively few cases of paralysis appear, and a large proportion 
of contacts without symptoms are found to be excreting Mrus in the 
stools 

PARALYSIS 4 .ND POLIOArVELITIS 

Poliomyelitis is a very minor illness in the abo) tive form, and even 
when meningitic symptoms develop there may be quick recovery 
without paralysis {jion-paralyhc form of the disease) 

In the dreaded paralytic form of the disease, however, the virus 
exhibits some very remarkable characteristics By far the most 
important of these is the unfortunate affinity of the virus for motor 
cells in the spinal cord (motoneurones) (Fig i) Even in the cerebral 
cortex this remarkable preference of the virus for the motor cell may be 
very obvious, as in Fig 2, where sensory and motor cortex are both 
seen This patient died about forty-eight hours after the onset of the 
major illness which developed during daily treatment with electric 
convulsion therapy (This was a case of Dr Kelleher’s, and I am 
indebted to Professor A Meyer for the excellent illustrations ) 

Sometimes in the acute stage there has been evidence of other 
tissues such as muscle being invaded by the virus, but the involvement 
of other cells and tissues is of relatively little importance, for tissues 
such as muscle can regenerate For example, in Coxsackie Virus 
Infection, acute necrosis of muscle is followed by regeneration, and full 
recovery of the muscles concerned On the other hand a nerve cell 
once destroyed can never be replaced When there is very severe or 
total paralysis, over go per cent of the anterior horn nerve cells to the 
paralysed limb are found to have disappeared In other grades of 
paralysis also there is a close correlation between the severity of 
paralysis and the number of motoneurones destroyed (Bodian, 1948) 

Pathway of Infection to Nerve Cell 

There is uncertainty as regards the route of infection to the moto¬ 
neurones in the spinal cord and brain It is generally thought that the 
virus must gam entrance to the body via the nose or alimentary tract 
(pharynx or bowel), but how it gets to the nerve cell is not fully known 
Further, the duration of the meningitic phase before paralysis 
develops varies within such wide limits (from about one day to two 
weeks) that it seems likely that the course of events as regards paralysis 
remains uncertain in the early part of the meningitic stage For a time 
there sometimes seems to be what Sabin (1949) calls an “ armed truce ” 
between the virus and cell, and during this period the disease hovers 
between the allowing of complete recovery and the causing of a disas¬ 
trous paralysis, m a way that is highly disconcerting to the physician 

A Few Critical Hours or Da.\s 

The liability to motor cell destruction is presumably influenced by 
the total dose of virus and its type and by the patient’s immunological 
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state, but the curious uncertainties of the clinical course force attention 
on the possibility that the physiological state of the host and his cells 
plays an important role in deciding the fate of the motor cells For 
example, it is known that neither the severity of symptoms nor the 
cerebrospinal fluid reaction in the pre-paralytic phase bears any relation 
to the occurrence or not of paralysis Nor does the duration of the pre- 
paralytic phase bear any relation to the severity of paralysis Yet it 
seems probable that the fate of tens of thousands of nerve cells is decided 
during a period of a few hours at a critical phase of virus activity which 
usually seems to correspond with the early part of the meningitic stage 
We have no reason to think that any known treatment prevents the 
destruction of a single nerve cell after paralysis has become evident, 
and in many instances the fate of each nerve cell must have been 
decided before we see the patient 

Factors which Influence Cell Vulnerability 

It IS now well known that viruses enter intimately into the meta¬ 
bolism of the host cell, so much so that the virus particles seem to 
disappear at certain stages of their intracellular development Increas¬ 
ing attention is therefore being paid to the possibility of interfering with 
metabolism of the host cell At the Second International Poliomyelitis 
Conference m Copenhagen (1951), Dr Horsfall stated “ If che objective 
of interrupting virus multiplication by chemical means is to be attained, 
present evidence supports the idea that this will come about through 
substances which act on intracellular components, possibly on enzyme 
systems, rather than on the virus pet se ” 

This field of research has been opened up very greatly by the 
discovery by Enders (1951) that poliomyelitis viruses can be grown on 
cultures of human embryonic tissues Another promising field for 
research is provided by the study of bacteriophages (Delbruck, 1951) 
which act as viruses, in relation to the bacteria they infect These and 
other fields of research are likely to increase greatly the prospects of an 
effective method of treatment for the acute stage of poliomyelitis, and 
indeed papers are already appearing which show that certain chemical 
substances that interfere with certain cycles in cell metabolism also 
delay virus multiplication 

Recovery of Paralysis 

According to Bodian’s (1948) researches, the cells which are being 
destroyed by the virus disappear entirely in the course of a few days, as 
indeed may be expected from the changes seen in Fig i All the other 
anterior horn cells, though showing chromatolysis in the acute stage, 
recover to a perfectly normal appearance m four or five weeks time 

Within a month of the acute illness, the spinal cord looks normal 
again except that many motoneurones have disappeared The question 
then arises—why do affected muscles continue to improve in strength 




Figs i o and b —Section of spinal cord from a patient u ho died of pohom} ehtis after an illness 
which lasted for onli a fen dais N'earlj eierj antenor horn celhn the section has alreadj 
been destro}ed Isbssl, X 12 and xSo 



Fig 2a 



Fig 2a —The motor and senson cortex in the same case as for Fig i Cell destruction in the 
motor cortex is \cr) eiident (2f) while the sensori cortex seems to be intact Xissl, 
X 14 and X 60 
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for so many months or e\en years if the sur\i\in5 sz-ral cord cells 
appear normal aftei a month, and are presumablr ” acn\ e again 
within, sav, two months of the acute ihness Presamar.c me surviving 
neurones which look healthy one month after me amm illness will 
have much the same appearance a year later and me recov^ery of 
motor power is much greater at twelve months man at one month 
As far as is knowm, nerv e fibre regeneration docs not occur in recovering 
poliomyelitis If the anterior horn cell is onh imured to a reversible 
extent, \\ allerian degeneration does not occur in me axon, while if the 
cell dies theie is no possibility of regeneration There is of course no 
chance of nerve cells growing again, so that one i.">n onlv conclude that 
the improved function during rehabilitation depends simply on getting 
the most out of the remnants of the motoneurones which survive the 
acute illness There are about 12,000 spinal motoneurones supplying 
the nerv^es to each limb, and in severe paralvsi;. ot that limb over two- 
thirds of these (8000) may have been destrov ed and cannot be replaced 
(Bodian, 194S) 

As far as is known, the gradual impiovement spread over, savY 
eighteen months (chiefly the first nine months^ is due simply to hyper¬ 
trophy of non-paraijsed muscle plus the gradual enlargement and 
improved efficiency of surviving nerve cells and nerve fibres which 
seems to develop under conditions of continual stress It is \ery 
obvious, how^ever, from the wide variety of methods of treatment used 
at the present day, that the best methods of treating paretic muscles 
have not yet been scientifically established 

Clinical Evidence of Factors Influencing Cell 
Vulnerability 

It seems desirable here to refer briefly to clinical evidentf: -r. - r 
extraneous factors affecting the patient may influence the >m!iie-2ul_rr’ 
of his motoneurones There have, for example, been mznr 
of poliomyelitis following local trauma (including operator tr \ 
the paralysis developed an overwhelming preponderance ir tu^: z- •— 
of the body which was involved by the injury or operaiicL ' — 

regard to tonsillectomy, it seems undoubted that poliorr ^ eiin. iie- __ 

mg soon after tonsillectomy tends to involve the meduda ai 
the dangerous bulbar type of palsy 

It has also become evident that poliomyelitis fcJ a ^ 

month of a prophylactic inoculation is liable, in a smi.]!_ 

cases, to lead to severe paralysis of the limb in,ert-x. b.Jl , _ 

1950) Bradford Hill and Knovvelden (1950) confm-x. /- 
and further found statistical evidence which suggectec f (T 

tion not only led to maxiinuni paralysis in the ancj ^ 
inoculation actu illy contiibuted to the developmcrr c ^ — 

in what would othci w isc h ivc presumably been ar a, r. - 

I havt pievunislv icportcd (t 947 . ^ 949 ) tji^ 
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questioning a senes of convalescent patients with regard to their 
physical activity at the onset of the disease From the figures obtained, 
it became evident that complete rest in bed after the onset of the 
major illness (meningitic stage) reduced the chances of severe paralysis 
to a highly significant degree, whereas there was no such correlation 
between the amount of physical activity taken before the onset of 
“ meningitic ” symptoms and the degree of paralysis The figures 
were so striking as to indicate that this factor seems to play a major 
role in determining whether or not severe paralysis occurs This view 
has been contested by several clinicians, but none, so far as I know, 
have studied the subject with sufficient care to justify an expression of 
opinion except Dr Horstmann (1950), and her figures were very similar 
to my own, as were her conclusions (Table) There is therefore a 


TABLE 

The Effect of Physical 4chvity continued after the Onset of the A'lajor Illness, on the 
Development of Aloderate or Severe Paralysis 



Number developing Paralysis (moderate, 


severe or fatal) 

Dr Horstmann's cases — 


174 patients rested on first day of illness after onset 
of symptoms of major illness 

173 patients did not rest on first day after onset 

62 (35 per cent) 

of symptoms 

133 (77 per cent) 

Dr W R Russell's cases — 


38 patients rested during the whole of 24 hours 


following onset of major illness 

51 patients did not rest during the whole of the 24 

8 (21 per cent) 

hours after onset 

43 {84 per cent) 


clear need for others to collect this kind of information so that the 
exact importance of this matter may be finally settled 


OltstENDING Clinical Problems 

Let us now consider a few of the problems facing the physician who 
has to handle a possible case of poliomyelitis The development of 
meningeal symptoms in any patient always raises urgent diagnostic 
questions, and the critical need to recognise the various forms of 
meningitis in their earliest stages, for treatment to be curative, greatly 
adds to the physician’s responsibility In poliomyelitis the wide 
variation m the nature and severity of the meningitic symptoms may 
sometimes help and sometimes hinder the diagnostic problem For 
example, there might be either a painful stiffness of the neck or possibly 
an unbearable pain over the sacrum m a patient who otherwise feels 
perfectly well On the other hand, pains in back and muscles may be 
severe with fever, vomiting, retention of urine and headache In cases 
of spinal poliomyelitis the general mental alertness of the child is in 
striking contrast to the early confusion m tuberculous meningitis, but 
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in polio-encephalitis, loss of consciousness may be an early feature 
There is no time here to consider further the dilferential diagnosis 

The development of meningitic symptoms causes great alarm to all 
concerned, and yet it is most important in poliomyelitis that the patient 
should be surrounded by an atmosphere of calm and efficiency Seda¬ 
tion with barbiturates and analgesics should not be withheld, as rest¬ 
lessness and anxiety may do harm With regard to infectivity, it is 
likely that several members of the house and neighbourhood are already 
excreting virus in the stools and are just as infective as the patient 
As, however, less than one case in a hundred (m most outbreaks) 
develops paralysis, it is most improbable that more than one member 
of a small circle will develop a dangerous form of the illness, while the 
abortive cases will acquire a useful life-Iong immunity to the disease 
All questions, therefore, of rushing the patient away to protect others 
are unreasonable in poliomyelitis, so that the physician need consider 
only the patient’s interests in deciding whether he should go to 
hospital 

During epidemics the hospital beds available may be so inadequately 
staffed that slight cases are better nursed at home The chief reasons 
for transferring cases of poliomyelitis hurriedly to hospital are (i) 
uncertainty regarding the diagnosis, and the special need to exclude 
some forms of meningitis requiring immediate treatment with anti¬ 
biotics, (2) rapidly spreading paralysis which is involving the muscles 
of respiration to such an extent that a respirator should be at hand 
Under epidemic conditions, therefore, circumstances may well develop 
under which small mobile squads would be useful to carry out lumbar 
punctures on doubtful cases, and maintain respiration if necessary 
while the patient is transferred to hospital 

The development of paralysis requires a reassessment of the situa¬ 
tion, for disasters may occur very quickly The first danger to consider 
IS the development of difficulty in swallowing due to the bulbar type of 
the disease Secretions collect m the pharynx and cause a bubbling 
rattle with every breath In such cases the patient should at once be 
turned on his face and the foot of the bed raised two feet to allow 
secretions to drain out of the mouth and throat by gravity The patient 
may be transferred in this posture to hospital Mechanical aspirators 
(suckers) should always be available for these cases, but must be used 
gently Such a patient should always be “ specialed ” in hospital and 
special training should be provided for the nurses concerned Major 
errors in handling these cases are all too commonly obseixed In the 
first place, propping up the patient makes matters worse, w^hile putting 
such a patient in a respirator is generally fatal, as the machine sucks 
the secretions into the lungs and causes pulmonary collapse A bulbar 
case should never be placed in a respirator unless the spinal muscles 
of respiration also become paralysed Such cases seldom survne, 
but steep postural drainage should be maintained m the respirator 
to minimise the risk of secretions or \omit being sucked into the lungs 
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The other major danger requiring prompt action is the spread of 
paralysis to involve the muscles of respiration This is recognised by a 
quickening rate of respiration, by loss of strength to cough, by the 
visible feebleness of chest and diaphragm movements, and especially 
by the inability to say more than one or two words with each breath 
(tested by asking the patient to count) When respiratory power is 
failing, the patient becomes restless, anxious and may even appear to 
be hysterical Disastrous errors in diagnosis in these circumstances 
are all too easy All such cases should be transferred to a hospital 
experienced in respirator treatment Unfortunately it cannot be said 
that the fever hospitals either in this or other countries are adequately 
staffed to handle these difficult problems, and there is anxiety in all 
countries as to the most suitable organisation for the early treatment 
of poliomyelitis The doctor may be required to maintain adequate 
respiration during the journey to hospital The simplest method is 
probably to apply intermittent positive pressure of oxygen or air to 
mouth and nose, and apparatus for this should soon be easily 
obtained in this country 

With regard to the early treatment of paretic muscles, there are 
some wide divergences of opinion, owing largely to the unfortunate 
absence of accurate physiological data regarding the pattern of muscle 
recovery in this disease under varying circumstances , it is to be hoped 
that this information will be collected by research workers before long 

Muscular fatigue is to be avoided at ail costs at the onset of the pre- 
paralytic (major) illness, but gentle passive movements of joints should 
be earned out from the first day that paresis appears The visit by a 
physiotherapist once a day is inadequate for this purpose, for the 
joints should be moved gently every few hours It is better therefore 
for the nurses to receive simple instruction as to how this should be 
done in each case Passive movements carried out frequently in this 
way prevent early contractures, spasms and joint pain, and greatly 
reduce the need for splinting of any kind 

The most usual treatment of partially paralysed muscle still involves 
prolonged rest in what is called the neutral position, with gentle assisted 
exercises This traditional method of treatment has been abandoned 
in many clinics, and is certainly coming under highly critical scrutiny 
Prolonged rest in a neutral or relaxed position may prevent or defer 
the development of contractures, but it also seems to delay the recovery 
of function in weak muscles The quickest way to strengthen a weak 
muscle must always be to exercise it deliberately and frequently, but 
how soon this should be started and how vigorously or frequently this 
should be done is not known, and it may vary greatly from case to case 
The following procedures show, I believe, how to investigate this 
problem , muscle groups can be safely used for experiment in any case 
of poliomyelitis, while untreated groups can be used as controls In the 
first place the partially paralysed muscles can be shown to fatigue 
easily and recover slowly (Fig 3), and the observation of these phen- 
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Fig 3a—Pte C Effect of fatigue in a severely paretic triceps muscle 5 months after the 
acute illness The inaMmum strength (measuring spring at wrist) is recorded before 
and after moderate fatigue At onset the patient made a maximum contraction against 
resistance 6 times a minute for 10 minutes, and then 12 times a minute for a further 
10 minutes The resulting fall to half the initial strength and the ensuing slow recoien 
IS shown 



Fig —Tracing on a recording djTiamometer to show the rate of fatigue in the paretic 

muscles studied On this occasion the patient was instructed to make repeated 
maximum contractions at a rate w hich was quick but easy to operate (see time scale) 
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omena has frightened people and has, I believe, had an adverse elfect 
on the scientific development of muscle re-education Further, the 
commonly used methods of recording muscle strength on the O-5 
code are quite unsuitable for studying poliomyelitis A simple spring 
balance is many times more accurate, as is seen m the following experi¬ 
ment a patient was instructed to exhaust his paretic right triceps 
muscle once every hour (as m Fig 3^), while the work he did was 
measured by a simple recording ergometer This was continued for 

LBS 



Fig 4 —Pte J Progress m strength oj severely parehc muscle {triceps) submitted to fatiguing 
exercises Pecord covers the ^th, ^th and 6 tli months of ter the acute stage For the first 3 
weeks studied no special exercises were added to ordinary physiotherapy Then (at 
arrow) repeated fatiguing exercises were started which were measured by a recording 
ergometer For 3 weeks the patient exercised once an hour for 12 hours every day, 
continuing repeated maximum contractions on each occasion till the muscle was fatigued 
to the point of paralysis This effect was produced by raising a weight of 500 g a distance 
of 45 cm 15 to 20 times on each occasion After 3 weeks these hourly fatiguing exer 
cises were carried out hourly on onl> 4 days each week At this period the strength of 
the weak muscle was obviously increasing Clearly the repeated and deliberately induced 
fatigue had done nothing but good 

several weeks, and after two to three weeks there was a considerable 
increase in muscle strength (Fig 4) Clearly this deliberately induced 
and repeated fatigue appeared to do good and certainly did no harm 
There has been a curious failure to collect such simple measure¬ 
ments about muscle strength at different stages in poliomyelitis, and 
the result is that we do not yet know the optimum plan for retraining 
weak muscles There should, however, be no great difficultyin correcting 
this unfortunate state of affairs After studying the theoretical aspects 
of the problem, and the recent American experience of robust methods 
of rehabilitation in polio, it seems to me very probable that within the 
next few years we shall see great changes in our methods of handling 
the stages of recovery in this country, and that these changes may 
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well halve the average time spent m hospital by cases of paralytic 
poliomyelitis 

It seems necessarj, however, to have a few special centres where 
the disease can be followed from start to finish by people experienced 
in studying the physiology of both muscle and nerve 

Units of this type are required to determine beyond all argument 
what are the optimum methods of handling the acute stage of the 
disease, and its dangerous complications such as bulbar paralysis and 
respirator paralysis 

They must attempt to establish the best treatment for paretic 
muscles at all stages of the acute and the recovery phases They must 
learn to determine as soon as possible what degree of recovery is to be 
expected, to plan the patient’s life accordingly, and to learn how soon 
under varying conditions it can say to the patient “ to stay in hospital 
longer is a waste of your time ” 

Knowledge of the disease is progressing so rapidly that special 
centres are required also to study the clinical application of research 
on nerve cell metabolism to a degree sufficient to enable the patient 
to benefit from what is discovered without undue delay 

Such a unit should act as instructor to other centres, and would set 
up a model for others to copy It would be gratifying if Scotland were 
to play a leading role in this development 

These thoughts may not seem of much importance with the incidence 
of poliomyelitis standing at the present low figure, but if we are likely 
to experience major epidemics of the disease in the future, then the 
more preparation we can make, the better 

I am specially indebted to Dr E H J Schuster, o B E , D SC , for constructing 
apparatus used, and to Dr J M K Spalding for making the muscle records 
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THE CASE FOR WIDE RESECTION IN CANCER 

SURGERY 


By MAURICE R EWING 

Fro7?i the DeparUm^it of Surgery, Post-graduate Medical School of London 

It seems to me that within recent years there has been manifest 
in surgical practice an increasing boldness in attempts to eradicate 
malignant disease We can account for this more aggressive trend in 
a variety of ways 

First, and probably most important of all, there have become avail¬ 
able to the surgeon, several new and immensely powerful ancillaries, 
such as the antibiotics, blood transfusion, better anaesthesia and the 
like With their help even the average surgeon can now tackle with 
relative safety and with reasonable assurance, major resections, which 
formed earlier the rare and critical accomplishment of only the master 
technician It would be surprising then, if in reply to cancer’s ever¬ 
present challenge, surgeons did not re-engage in battle, this time with 
new weapons and with new tactics, a doughty opponent who has all too 
often clearly been the victor in earlier conflicts 

Second, the careful follow-up of patients and its complete analysis, 
has made him acutely aware of the inadequacy of our management of 
cancer at many sites, and has encouraged him to try to effect some 
improvement There has been, for example, a keen realisation that, 
whereas an increasingly large proportion of patients with cancer at 
various sites have been surrendered almost entirely into the care of the 
radiotherapist, palliation rather than cure, is often the admitted objec¬ 
tive It is not unnatural that, especially where these results have been 
little better than bad, a new generation should want to try again where 
its predecessor has failed 

Thirdly, the surgeon has come to rely increasingly for guidance on 
the pathologist, who by a careful analysis of biopsy and operation 
specimens and of autopsy material, has made clear the inadequacy of 
many of our accepted operative procedures He has also provided 
the surgeon with a wider and more complete knowledge of the expected 
behaviour of tumours at all sites, which is of immense value in planning 
management and in hazarding a prognosis 

It IS on some aspects of this widening surgical assault on the cancer 
problem that I propose to comment It seems to me that this attack 
has developed in a variety of different ways, which I now propose to 
review m turn It will soon be evident that my separation of these 
various lines of development is somewhat artificial, just as it will be 
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obvious that I have given a very free intrepretation to what constitutes 
a “ wide resection ” m cancer surgery When considered together, 
however, they can be taken to represent what we may call 

The Case for Wide Resection 

(1) By electing to carry out at an earlier stage a wide operation for the 

removal of a tumour which the force of events is likely to compel 
us to do later on, even in the knowledge that, by doing so, we may 
be asking the patient to accept consideiable deformity and dis¬ 
ability 

A basal cell skin cancer is, in general, one of the least noxious forms 
of malignant disease Failure to eradicate it at the outset, however, 
Avhether by radiation or by surgery, seems often to be the prelude to a 
life-long losing battle against relentless extension of the tumour It 
IS probably true that the incident of failure corresponds in time to the 
spread of the tumour to mucous membrane, to cartilage or to bone 
Here it seems to establish itself with a persistent penetration that is 
always just ahead and just beyond repeated nibbling efforts at surgical 
extirpation Of the mutilation which may result we are well aware 

I am satisfied that there comes a time in the management of such a 
patient when we should tackle the problem with complete ruthlessness 
Timid and limited procedures cautiously practised in the hope that 
something less than “ radical ” may be adequate, are doomed to 
failure We must, of necessity, do forthwith what the force of circum¬ 
stance IS likely to make us do later on and then with little expectation 
of cure 

(2) By the selection earlier in the disease of an operation normally 

reserved for the more advanced case 

We can none of us be complacent about our present efforts to cure 
malignant disease in the stomach It is true that the average man’s 
natural reluctance and the insidious character of gastric cancer, contrive 
together to bring very many patients to us too late for cure But when 
we consider the relatively few favourable patients who survive gastric 
resection, undertaken in the hope of cure, we are very lucky if we 
salvage one in five Nor has any alternative method of treatment 
presented itself which holds out any reasonable prospect of improving 
such a depressing state of affairs Little wonder then, that the case is 
now being argued for the acceptance of total gastrectomy as the standard 
operation m the treatment of cancer of the stomach, omitting only 
growths at the cardia, which constitute a somewhat different problem 

First let us enquire what are the limitations of an adequately 
performed subtotal gastrectomy in the treatment of cancer of the 
stomach 

The incident of blood spread (57 per cent incidence of micro- 
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scopic vein involvement Meissner, 1949) or of transcoelomic transfer, 
probably determines, at the very onset, either death or survival, so we 
must content ourselves with attempts to resect the local extensions of 
the tumour along with the regional lymph drainage area Now, if it 
is true that, of patients dying from cancer of the stomach, the tumour 
is found at autopsy to be confined to the stomach m anything from 
10 to 20 per cent (Warren, 1933 > Abrams, Spiro and Goldstein, 1950) 
then our efforts should not be in vain 

Most of us would like to believe that we can usually keep well clear 
of the edge of the tumour in the stomach (always provided it is not 
embarrassingly large), and local recurrence in the gastric remnant does 
not feature large m our recollection of the disposition of post-operative 
recurrence Nor are we now misled by the myth of the inviolable 
duodenal barrier to extension of cancer in that direction Micro¬ 
scopic spread well beyond the grossly apparent outer limit of the tumour, 
especially in the submucous coat is, however, a feature of gastric cancer, 
and an error as high as one m four m estimating at operation the upper 
margin of the growth has been reported (Coller, Kay and McIntyre, 
1941 , see also Meissner, 1949, Scott and Longmire, 1949) It is 
true that the microscopic extension is seldom more than 4 cm beyond 
the edge of the tumour, as estimated naked eye at operation (Verbruggen 
1931), but then 4 cm is quite a long way when resecting high up on the 
lesser curve There should, therefore, be little surprise at the high 
incidence of local recurrence reported in the literature in recent years 
(Lefevre, 1947, Warren quoted by Lahey and Marshall, 1950, 
McNeer, Vandenberg, Donn and Bowden, 1951 , Berne and Freed¬ 
man, 195 b but cj Thomas, Waugh and Dockerty, 1951 , Harvey, 
Tithenngton, Stout and Fordyce, 1951) This evidence certainly 
suggests, that when we carry out what we honestly believe to be an 
adequate subtotal resection for cancer, we fail to get beyond the local 
extension of the tumour, very often in the case of its upper margin and, 
not uncommonly too, in relation to its lower limit as well 

Our failure in relation to lymphatic spread is probably even more 
significant, when we remember that the percentage of incidence of 
node involvement has been computed to be as high as 88 per cent 
(Coller et al, 1941) and that, even in the absence of positive nodes, 
there may still be widespread infiltration of lymphatic channels m and 
around the stomach (Meissner, 1949) Deposits may also be encoun¬ 
tered, not only in the obvious lymph nodes in the greater and lesser 
omentum but, often rather unexpectedly, at the hilum of the spleen 
(21 per cent, Eker, 1951), or in relation to the tail of the pancreas 
Little wonder then, that in a high percentage of cases following subtotal 
resection the tumour first recurs in lymph nodes in the immediate 
vicinity of the stomach (McNeer, Vandenberg, Donn and Bowden, 
1951) If it can be proved that these nodes can be more adequately 
removed by carrying out a total resection, then this must surely be a very 
strong argument in favour of the more radical procedure And such 
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indeed is the inference that one can reasonably draw from recent work 
(Eker, 1951) where a searching examination of cleared operation 
specimens following total and subtotal resection, revealed in the first a 
significantly greater number of lymph nodes than in the second It 
IS, however, argued just as convincingly from the Mayo Clinic (Thomas 
et al, 1951) that by a carefully executed radical subtotal resection it is 
possible, and with more safety, to remove the regional lymph nodes 
just as widely, as by a total resection, with the exception of a small 
group of nodes tucked in around the cardia 

In any event, even if we admit that total resection holds out some 
promise of achieving a more complete local excision, and that it may 
even render possible a more nearly adequate removal of the area of 
regional lymph node metastases, can we honestly sanction it as a 
routine operation for gastric cancer ? 

Firstly, are we satisfied that, from the pathological point of view, it 
IS a really satisfactory “ en bloc ” operation ? I believe the answer to 
be “ no ” It fails (i) at the coeliac axis where division of the vessel is 
not feasible proximal to the point of origin of the left gastric artery, 
(2) where one must spare the hepatic artery in the right free margin 
of the lesser omentum, and (3) the most significant of all (and here the 
total operation can be no more effective than is a subtotal resection) 
in the inaccessible area in relation to the gastroduodenal artery and to 
the head of the pancreas Little wonder then that one team of total 
gastrectomy enthusiasts (McNeer, Sunderland, Mclnnes, Vandenberg 
and Latvrence, 1951) is striving to extend the limits of the operation to 
include the body as well as the tail of the pancreas and the spleen, and 
the retro-peritoneal tissue below the diaphragm, this last approached 
through a plane of cleavage which lies behind the vascular arches 
of the foregut loop—a dissection which had earlier been suggested 
(Allison and Borne, 1949) in relation to the more complete removal of 
tumours at the cardia But even when the limits of resection are pushed 
thus far it still remains, from the pathological point of view, an incom¬ 
plete and somewhat unsatisfactory operation 

Secondly, although in the best hands, the operation whether com¬ 
pleted from the abdomen or from the chest or by a thoraco-abdommal 
approach, can be accompanied by a mortality that compares not 
unfavourably with that which follows a partial resection (9 5 per cent, 
Scott and Longmire, 1949 .5 3 cent Walter, Gray, Priestley and 
Waugh, 1950, 9 4 per cent Lahey and Marshall, 1950) Can we more 
ordinary people reasonably expect to reproduce such good figures, or 
will not a prohibitive mortality and a high morbidity more than out- 
weight the few successes which may follow the wider resection ’ 

Thirdly, is life after a total resection compatible with comfortable 
survival ? On this issue there is widely conflicting evidence, and, in its 
evaluation, I have no personal experience to guide me It is clear that 
a diminished capacity to take food in any great amount, and distressing 
symptoms of “ dumping,” go hand m hand with failure to gain w eight— 
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an old man in poor circumstances can come near to death from starva¬ 
tion Add to that the risks of dysphagia, diarrhoea, vitamin deficiency 
and anaemia, and it is apparent that, although there is a minority who 
can apparently return to full productive capacity in a tolerably good 
state of health (Farris, Ransom and Coller, 1943 , Smith, 1947), life 
for the remainder often continues to be one of sem-invalidism 
(Stammers and Brain, 1951) 

Fourthly, does the more extensive operation offer a better chance of 
cure ? This question is as yet unanswered It is still the standard 
practice, in this country at least, to reserve the total operation for the 
worst cases, with a massive tumour, for the removal of which a subtotal 
resection would obviously be inadequate, or for the uncommon hnitis 
plastica (Pack, McNeer and Booher, 1947) The results following 
Its use under such circumstances are bound to be bad However, 
active canvassing (and, surprisingly enough, by even such a cautious 
campaigner as Lahey (Lahey, 1950) has, in the American continent 
converted a not inconsiderable body of surgical opinion to advocating 
total resection as the standard procedure for even the early case—what 
has been called (Lefevre and Lortat-Jacob, 1950) “ la gastrectomie 
totale de principe ” in contrast to “ la gastrectomie totale de necessite ” 
—the standard total resection of our experience from which, alone, we 
tend to judge the merits of this operation Now the success of the Miles 
operation for rectal cancer (and its less important limitations too) 
lies in its completeness for a lesion at any site, and in his insistence on 
its practice for the smallest and most favourable tumour It may well 
be that total gastrectomy may similarly come to earn a dividend, when 
it IS applied routinely, as the operation of choice for every gastric 
cancer, however small It is, however, right, I believe, that there should 
be some reluctance to exchange the relative safety of suturing even a 
ny gastric remnant with a firm peritoneal coat, for the uncertainty 
jf an oesophago-jejunal anastomosis (Thomas et al, 1951) Perhaps 
we should be intent rather on extending the scope of the operation only 
m the direction in which the site of the tumour suggests that spread 
would be most likely (Harvey et al , 1951) Unfortunately, here again 
the evidence of pathology affords us no encouragement since several 
workers have found little correspondence between the site of the primary 
and the direction of the main line of lymph node involvement (Coder 
et al, 1941 , Meissner, 1949, Eker, 1951) 

It may well be, that in the coming years we shall have news of 
encouraging improvement in the results following total gastrectomy, 
but, so far as I am aware, there has been as yet no published reports of 
an extended trial of total gastrectomy as the operation of election in 
all resectable stomach cancers We should, I feel sure, make trials of 
this operation, but I am all for embarking on such efforts with a healthy 
scepticism, and I am not encouraged to expect any real improvement 
in the outlook of a patient with cancer of the stomach as the result of 
such an enterprise 
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(3) By extenston of the principle of the “ en bloc ” operation 

The ideal cancer operation at any site is the “ en bloc ” resection 
of the primary along with the adjoining tissue up to and including the 
regional lymph nodes In the colon and rectum, for example, this has 
been established as the standard practice, and within recent times there 
have been many attempts to devise similar operations at other sites 

One interesting development of this type has been the elaboration 
of operative techniques to allow of a comparable resection of the more 
accessible mouth cancers Most of this work has been carried out in 
the United States, and several papers have appeared in recent years 
describing a variety of surgical procedures of this type (Sugarbaker 
and Gilford, 1946 , Slaughter, Roeser and Smejkal, 1949 , Edgerton, 
1951 , Ward and Robben, 1951 , Kremen, 1951 , Carroll, 1952) 
An increasing dissatisfaction with the results of radiation therapy has 
largely stimulated this interest, and, even in clinics where surgical 
methods have been regarded with some favour, the practice of treating 
the primary and the cervical lymphatic network, as quite distinct and 
separate problems, has never seemed to be in accord with the evidence 
of pathology There has also been a not unreasonable feeling that, 
bearing in mind the infrequent but still quite remarkable success 
achieved years ago by men like Butlin and Trotter, it is high time 
for us to re-evaluate the results of surgery in this field Having seen 
something of this type of work in the Memorial Hospital m New York, 
I am satisfied that such methods of surgical treatment are well worth a 
trial It is true that an excision which involves dissection of the neck 
nodes is a formidable one, but the mortality of such procedures, even 
in the old poor-risk subject, is much less than that which follows 
an abdominal operation of corresponding magnitude Usually it is 
necessary to resect the intervening jaw to improve access and to facilitate 
closure But even in these patients the morbidity is astonishingly low, 
always provided an adequate airway is maintained in the early post¬ 
operative period by tracheostomy, a good nutrition is assured by 
generous diet given through an oesophageal tube and fistula formation 
prevented by a meticulous multi-layer closure Lesions of the tongue, 
floor of mouth, alveolus, lip, and even the anterior pillar can be dealt 
with in this way, and precisely the same principles are applicable at 
other sites in the neck, as, for example, in removal of a malignant 
tumour of the parotid, larynx or thyroid, always in continuity with a 
neck dissection Nor is the functional disability which follows other 
than acceptable in the vast majority of cases, early troubles with 
mastication can be o\ ercome with the help of a high protein sloppj" diet, 
and articulation is as a rule only slightly impaired In the successful 
cases no doubt plastic reconstruction can be entertained, but I would 
counsel due caution before embarking on any ambitious repair 

With some slight hesitation I w’ould like at this point to say some¬ 
thing of malignant melanoma, in some w'ajs the most tragic of all 
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malignant tumours, occurring, as it does so often, m the young and 
healthy, with such sinister and fatal development, from such trivial 
and insignificant beginnings Although the “ en bloc ” operation first 
suggested by Hogarth Pringle (1908) goes some way towards satisfying 
the requirements of observed pathological behaviour, only too often 
there is the disappointment of local recurrence or of metastases, some¬ 
where between the primary lesion and the proximally situated nodes 
For such a highly lethal disease might there not be the strongest 
argument in favour of the most radical and mutilating surgery, for 
even a fore- or hind-quarter amputation, for lesions on the extremities 
(Pack and Ehrlich, 1946, Bowers, 1949, Pack, 1951)? We turn 
from such a suggestion with abhorrence, certainly as a primary opera¬ 
tion Firstly, because it seems so unreasonable to remove so much, 
for what may be a minute primary lesion , secondly, because we cannot 
be certain that by even such a devastating operation we are going to 
improve materially the prospect of survival, and thirdly, because we 
fear that a less radical operation might by chance achieve a cure 
But it may be, that we should turn to any measure which holds out 
any promise of bettering the present five-year survival rate of 28 per 
cent (Wright, 1949) The same argument might be used in relation to 
malignant synovioma, which has a predilection unusual among meso¬ 
dermal tumours, to metastasise by the lymph stream It is true that 
such few reports as are available about fore- and hind-quarter ampu¬ 
tation for these two very grave forms of cancer are very far from being 
encouraging, but then they have been tried m almost every instance 
only as a last resort 

(4) By a wider resection wheie we have pathological evidence which 
suggests that only by so doing can we make the operation complete 

There has been evident dissatisfaction within recent years with the 
standard operation for the resection for left colon cancer A high 
proportion of C2 (Dukes) cases and, in general, poorer results than 
follow right hemicolectomy (although this is not evident in ever}" 
series, e g Welch and Giddings, 1951) have led to efforts to render more 
complete the resection of the lymph node-bearing area Such attempts 
necessarily involve more proximal ligation of the main arteries For 
example, in the case of a tumour on the summit of the sigmoid loop, 
division of the inferior mesenteric at its point of origin renders obli¬ 
gatory an anastomosis well below the level of the peritoneal reflection, 
at a point where the viability of the rectal stump is dependent on blood 
supplied by the middle and inferior rectal vessels (Welch et al, 1951 > 
Deddish, 1950 {b) , Gilchrist, 1950) A complete operation for the 
resection of the extra-peritoneal rectum would similarly make necessary 
a mobilisation of the splenic flexure to allow its delivery in the lower 
abdomen as a terminal colostomy It is true that a resection of this type 
IS somewhat more formidable than is our usually more restricted 
removal Even if we are unwilling to accept this as our standard pro- 
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cedure, however, there would certainly seem to be every justification 
for such an operation when there is evidence of involvement of the 
lymph nodes at or above the customary point of vascular ligation In 
support of a wide resection of the mesocolon, there is the additional 
argument that spread along the gut to adjoining paracolic nodes has 
been noted to occur in a very high proportion of cases, where there is a 
diffuse infiltration of the more proximally situated lymphatics (Grmnell, 
1950) 

Energetic attempts are now being made to extend the limit of the 
abdomino-perineal resection to include the para-aortic chain of nodes, 
on one or on both sides, as well as to make a complete clearance of the 
node-bearing tissue in relation to the mam vessels of the pelvis and to 
the adjoining viscera (Deddish, 1950 (a)) A 16 per cent involvement 
of nodes not normally included in the routine Miles resection has been 
reported, a figure which rose to 24 per cent when only advanced 
cases were considered (Deddish, 1951) 

Some recent work m relation to the significance of adhesions dis¬ 
covered at operation for the resection of colon and rectal cancer has 
also some bearing on the extent of the excision necessary to achieve 
cure When we are confronted by a cancer of colon which is attached 
across the peritoneum to an adjoining viscus, we are often tempted to 
regard it, too hopefully, as due probably to an inflammatory cause, 
and acting on rhis assumption to separate the two by blunt dissection 
It seems that adhesions of this type are seldom due entirely to inflam¬ 
matory causes , it is always wise to assume that under such circum¬ 
stances the cancer has already penetrated at least as far as the serous 
coat (Sugarbaker, 1946, Sugarbaker and Wiley, 1950) 

(5) By pushi 7 ig to the hi>ut the extent of surgical excision wheie we 
have evetv leason to hope that there is only wide local infiltration 
without distant spiead 

Surgery of this sort is bound to have many disappointments but 
even the most heroic procedures are justified at certain sites Chief 
among them is cancer in the colon, and we must all number in our 
experience happy survivals after extensive operations which have in- 
v^olved removal of segments of adjacent bowel, abdominal wall, bladder, 
liver and the like These are the tumours which, proudly mounted in 
bottles, largly go to furnish impressiv e trophies m our surgical pathology 
museums Even in the presence of widely infiltrating local extension of 
the disease there may still be minimal lymph node involv'ement (Sugar¬ 
baker and Wiley, 1950), and we must never be dismayed either by the 
size of the primary, or by the magnitude of the dissection required for 
its removal 

Following the lead of Brunschwig (1948, 1949) wide resections are 
now being employed m attempts to eradicate infiltrating peh ic tumours, 
whether primarily in the female genitals or m the bladder or rectum 
The technical problems involved are, however, much more formidable 
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than IS commonly the case with colon and rectal growths, and the 
difficulties of safely diverting the urinary stream cannot yet be said to 
have been satisfactorily resolved (Bricker, 1950) 

Similar wide local removal is justified for the well-differentiated 
accessible cancers of the mouth which may be astonishingly late in 
metastasismg to regional nodes 

(6) By a planned attack on recurrent disease 

Wangensteen (1949, 1950) has in recent years become the exponent 
of what he calls the “ second look ” a conception of extended cancer 
surgery which, so far as I am aware, is primarily his own Experience 
led him to believe that there is often, m the natural development of 
recurrent cancer, a long and insidious period of latent growth before 
it becomes clinically obvious He has further been impressed by the 
ease with which persisting or recurring cancer can often be removed 
surgically These two beliefs have encouraged him, m the case of 
cancer of the colon, where at the primary resection there was histological 
evidence of regional lymph node involvement, to counsel a “ second 
look ” four to SIX months later This is an exploratory laparatomy 
carried out in spite of a complete lack of symptoms If cancer is still 
present and lends itself to excision, a second or even a third or fourth 
“ second ” look becomes obligatory at intervals of six months, maybe 
each time in the complete absence of any symptorns, until a negative 
exploration suggests that further searching is no longer necessary 
Any reluctance on the part of the patient to submit to further explora¬ 
tion IS apparently overcome by a frank statement of the threat to life 
from possible persisting cancer He has as yet published little on the 
results of such a compaign, and the story of his first case impresses one 
more by the undoubted courage of his long-suffering patient than by 
the wisdom of the method itself For my own part, I am not satisfied 
that one knows enough about the natural history of persisting cancer 
m the abdomen untreated, to assess the real value of this plan of treat¬ 
ment In any event, I would find it difficult, in the complete absence of 
all symptoms, to press with any firm conviction for a further laparatomy 

(7) By an obstinate refusal to admit defeat when confronted by ci 

recuri ence 

I think it may well be that if Wangensteen has so fai failed to convert 
many surgeons to the philosophy of the second look, his enthusiasm 
has encouraged not a few to be more venturesome in the management 
of suspected or of overt recurrence 

There must be many cases now on record where the disappoint¬ 
ment of discovering a local recurrence at the site of anastomosis follow¬ 
ing an anterior resection for a rectal cancer has not deterred the surgeon 
from carrying out later an abdomino-penneal resection with every 
expectation of ultimate cure (Goligher, Dukes, Bussey, 1950) 

It was Alexander and Haight (1947) who first made it clear that, 
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under certain conditions, a reasonable case can be stated for the resection 
either by lobectomy or by the segmental method of a secondary deposit 
in the lung For example, the primary must be controlled and the 
secondary be, not only solitary, but strictly confined to the lung paren¬ 
chyma The histology of the tumour is obviously highly significant m 
guiding the selection of the suitable case and of the relatively small 
number dealt with in this way to date (Seiler, Clagett and McDonald, 
1950)) colonic adenocarcinoma has been the commonest tumour with 
hypernephroma and fibrosarcoma as less frequent alternatives In 
general, the longer the interval between the resection of the primary 
and the first appearance of the secondary, the more one should be 
encouraged to go ahead m the belief that the slowness of development 
in the recurrence points to a high natural resistance on the part of the 
host (Dunphy, 1950) 

( 8 ) By a refusal to regard with abhoifence any surgical excision how¬ 

ever devastating which is conceived and executed with the sole 
object of achieving cure 

I would regard this as a somewhat dangerous philosophy more in 
keeping with what one has heard of surgical method in Germany m 
bye-gone days than with the more cautious approach so characteristic 
of our own race On the other hand, one must admit that our native 
squeamishness is not always m the best interest of our patients, and I 
should never exchange an extensive operation, for any less satisfactory 
method of treatment, just because it seems an easier way out The 
sentiments which have encouraged the dangerous practice of anterior 
resection, to avoid colostomy, are engendered by somewhat similar 
considerations 

(9) extending the scope of the opeiation foi cine where the lesults 
of present treatment have proved to be disappointing 

Each year carcinoma of the breast claims m England and Wales 
alone just over 7000 victims of w horn roughly one in five is under the 
age of forty-five This is a disturbing record for it is not a new and 
unfamiliar disease, and is, at the outset, almost a superficial tumour 
as readily accessible to the surgeon’s knife as to the patient’s palpating 
hand We blame patients for coming too late, when the disease is 
already too far advanced, but we fail at the same time to campaign 
vigorously for earlier diagnosis And w^e do w^orse than that, or so, at 
least It seems to me As I recollect, the management of breast cancer 
was no problem when I w'as a house surgeon m the Roval Infirmary 
fifteen years ago Operation “ when feasible ” was the rule, and the 
criterion of “ feasibility ” depended largely on the enterprise or lack of it 
m the surgeon, or alternatively on his good judgment or the reverse, w'hich 
IS a more charitable and probably a more accurate wav of expressing 
It Time may well prove that the “ Edinburgh method ” of treatment 
so widely held w ith so little regard, is nearer the solution that is present 
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orthodox practice, but be that as it may, its introduction by McWhirter 
(1948) has had, I believe, the infinite merit of disturbing, in some 
degree, the shocking complacency with which most surgeons regard the 
present management of breast cancer For even in the favourable group 
—the clinical Stage I—when there are no detectable axillary metastases, 
even the best salvage rate is 80 per cent It is true that often the 
patient’s fate has already been determined by the accident of venous 
spread, in the face of which, even the most radical resection is so 
inadequate It is also true that, when in the review of Stage I operation 
material, a pathologist, even the most conscientious, reports freedom 
of axillary node involvement, the painstaking cutting of serial sections 
may unmask a diagnostic error as high as 33^ per cent (Saphir and 
Amromin, 1948) 

And, m any event, have we any right to call the standard operation 
a “ radical ” mastectomy As we shave off the breast and pectorals 
from the chest wall, do we wilfully forget the internal mammary nodes, 
separated from our knife by only a few centimetres, and situated in 
turn on a short cut to the root of the neck and in the closest proximity 
to the parietal pleura ? It is true that cancers are commonly in the 
lateral half of the breast and that local recurrence in the anterior 
mediastinum does not often confront us in clinical practice But 
when we talk of the “ radical ” operation can we honestly overlook 
the work of Handley and Thackray (1949) for the implication of their 
findings IS immensely significant and it has been abundantly confirmed 
in the recent contribution of Dahl-Iverson (1951) 

If the limit of the resection in depth must be regarded as highly 
unsatisfactory, nothing better can be said of the upper and lateral limit 
of lymph node removal, somewhere in the inaccessible corner between 
the clavicle and the first rib-—a significantly long way short, of the point, 
where the lymph drainage system eludes our further pursuit, by 
emptying into venous channels For it was m this area that Andreassen 
(1947) found a 21 per cent recurrence rate after the radical operation, 
and when later (Dahl-Iverson and Andreassen, 1949) he undertook 
loutine supraclavicular node dissection (when there was clinically no 
suspicion of their involvement) he found them to contain deposits of 
cancer cells in one out of every three cases with positive axillary nodes 
Should we then extend the operation in all cases where there is already 
axi'lary node involvement to include a resection of the supraclavicular 
nodes ? It was Halstead’s practice (1907) to do a complete dissection 
from the clavicle to the carotid bifurcation whenever he encountered 
at operation metastases at the apex or even at mid-axillary level 
Although this meant extending the operation in rather more than half 
his cases, it was completed with a low operative mortality Unfortu¬ 
nately, the salvage rate was little encouragement to such enterprise 
Haagensen and Stout (1943) have now relegated to the “ categorically 
inoperable ” all patients with clinical evidence of supraclavicular node 
involvement, yet they continue to sanction the “ radical ” operation 
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when there is cancer in the axilla, although ^\e are told that in one- 
third of these, the nodes above the clavicle are, at least microscopically, 
already involved Does not all this add up to the frightening inadequacy 
of the “ radical ” operation, and little wonder that Lees and Park (1951) 
have attributed such improvement as follows surgery to no more than 
the wise selection of the patients m whom the disease seems likelv to 
run a more benign course Are we then to abandon surgery as our 
primary method of treatment, or will we be undismayed and accept 
the challenge as Wangensteen (1950) (m discussion, Taylor and Wallace, 
1950) has done and pursue the disease beyond the clavicle and into the 
mediastinum, splitting the sternum to clear the lymphatics from 
around the great vessels and the internal mannimary chain ^ I do not 
pretend to know the answer, and I would be reluctant to defend the 
practice of such wide resections, but of the depressing results at present 
achieved m breast cancer I am acutely aware as I am conscious of the 
limitations of the “ radical ” operation m even its local resection 

(10) By an elabotation of new techniques which allow of lesection of 
cancer at sites pievioiisly consideied mope? able 

It is only within the last decade that attempts at surgical cure of 
cancer of the oesophagus have become at all frequent When the risks 
of exploration across the pleural space has been removed, and the 
possibilities of restoration of continuity had been established, not by the 
tedious fashioning of an ante-thoracic oesophagus, but by anastomosis 
of the stomach even high up in the mediastinum, there was every hope 
that surgical endeavour might, at long last, hold out some promise 
of cure m this very lethal cancer Unhappily there has been as >et 
little encouragement or reward in this field of surgery, where a low 
resectability rate, a high post-operative mortality and a small per cent 
of ultimate cures seem still to be the rule Similarly, the enthusiasm 
which greeted Whipple’s early efforts (1938) to resect malignant disease 
in the pancreas has now largely abated and the operation, at least for 
lesions m the head and body, likely to be practised with a declining 
frequency (Cattell and arren, 1951 , Loggan and Kleinsasser, 1951) 
The results of resection of ampullary tumours are, however, highly 
gratifying, always provided the diagnosis can be established at an earlj 
stage, and here at least a new technique has brought the occasional 
success 

The lead given in this country by Gordon-Taylor (1935) has been 
largely responsible for the increasing recourse to the hind-quarter 
amputation He was able to record early this year (1952) no less than 
50 cases from the practice of the Middlesex Hospital alone For the 
cure of the massive secondary chondrosarcoma of the innominate 
bone or of the upper end of the femur, experience seems to justifv it 
unquestionably, although in the management of the more lethal of the 
primary bone tumours the results are not so encouraging (Colev, 
Higinbotham and Romieu, 1951) 
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The Case for the other Side 

I believe that all the many arguments which have been adduced at 
one time or another, in support of a widening of the surgical treatment 
of cancer, deserve our closest attention At the same time, it is increas¬ 
ingly apparent that we must continuously and critically examine the 
implications and results of this trend in our surgical approach For 
even in these types of cancer for which wider surgery is pled with most 
earnestness, a strong case can equally be made, if not for conservatism, 
certainly for the exercise of reasonable restraint I have already 
touched on many of the points which may be argued in making the 
case for the other side, but perhaps I might now be allowed to marshall 
a few of them together 

(1) By extending our surgical excision, we may be inviting a pro¬ 
hibitive mortality Are we right to sacrifice more, in the hope of curing 
more ? Is it reasonable to deny a short span of life, maybe months, 
maybe years, to many in the hope of extending life usefully to a few ? 
Are the extra lives we lose in the immediate post-operative period, 
made good by the prolonged survival of a small number or by the 
ultimate survival of a handful ? 

(2) All too often, extensive operative procedures are followed by a 
distressing morbidity Are we going to add to the burden of the 
cancer sufferer the trials of a long and complicated post-operative period 
with no certain promise of cure in the end—the intractable fistula, the 
sloughing and slow healing of skin flaps, the large infected cavity and 
Its painful healing 

Mixed up inextricably with this aspect of the problem is the difficult 
question of palliation, and bound up in it too is the surgeon’s reluctance 
to define terms such as “ operability ” and “ resectability ” We can 
seldom forecast whether or not any operation is likely to be palliative 
We can sometimes reasonably hope from our experience that it may be 
so, but It IS only at death or thereabouts that we can make a just 
appraisal When outlining treatment we must always try to bear in 
mind the likely behaviour of the tumour untreated, helped by what we 
know of its histology and of its observed growth to date Of the merit 
of resecting a fungating rectal growth I am convinced, in the presence of 
hepatic and even of pulmonary metastases We may not thereby 
prolong life (Modhn, Walker, 1949) but we do frequently and materially 
relieve distressing symptoms It is unhappily true, however, that all 
too often an operation planned to be palliative turns out to be no more 
than meddlesome, and seldom does the reverse hold true Before we 
embark on any attempt at palliative surgery we should first earnestly 
put to ourselves the question, “ What are we endeavouring to palliate ? ” 
just as we should see to it later on that we give an honest answer to the 
further question, “ How far have we succeeded ? ” Generally speaking, 
there can seldom be much justification for heroic palliative resections 
with a high risk of a complicated and tedious convalescence 

(3) Following our wide resection the functional disability or the 
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deformity may be intolerable even to one who is lucky enough to have 
been cured of his disease Is it fair, for example, to rob a man of his 
tongue and jaw and to condemn him to a life of tube feeding ? What of 
the crippling which follows a hind-quarter amputation ? Is a wet 
colostomy compatible with a full life, or does it imply virtual social 
ostracism ? 

To each of these questions we must have a reasoned answer, given 
with sympathy and understanding, bearing closely in mind the influence 
of such happenings on our own patient As Stammers (1949) so aptly 
put It “ Life IS quality, not quantity ” Survival alone can never be 
enough , comfortable survival is the lowest standard by which we can 
be allowed to judge our success or failure 

(4) There is one danger against which we must constantly be on our 
guard when w^e consider the place for heroic resections Increasingly 
every new problem will become a fresh challenge, which, be it from 
resolution or from pride, we feel bound to accept This should be all 
to the good, but I suspect that m the process our judgment may fail, 
and we maj commit the grave sin of failing to appreciate our limita¬ 
tions in the battle for cure The cold verdict of the statistician helps 
much to curb such immoderate enthusiasm 

Now It IS apparent that these arguments are largely dependent on 
purely personal considerations—on a knowledge, not, for example, 
of what total glossectomy can achieve in the treatment of lingual 
cancer, but of what it has to offer to our own patient, to Mr Smith or 
Mr Jones For if in his management, there is any question of alter¬ 
native methods of treatment, of a safe palliative procedure or of a 
hazardous attempt at wade resection for cure, the responsibility for 
the choice is only the surgeon’s If he knows his own mind, and surely 
he ought to, he can never reasonably transfer the burden of choosing 
to his patient’s shoulders And, in making the choice, he will do well 
to be influenced, no less by a fair and sympathetic appraisal of the patient 
who has surrendered himself into his care, than by the cold objective 
direction he receives from the pathologist, from follow-up results or 
from the cumulated experience of his colleagues Only in this way 
will we be able to recognise the adventurous but wise from the enthusi¬ 
astic but unreasoning, the understanding from the uncompromising, 
the hero from the butcher 

And finally, so long as the surgeon strives to improve the chance of 
cure in cancer, so he will tend continuously to widen his resection, and 
we would not have it otherwise But the limitations of any attack on 
cancer which depends for its success only on development in this direc¬ 
tion, must be obvious , increasing endeavour is likely to earn only a 
diminishing return A consciousness of the limitations of surgical 
methods, however elaborate and however extended, will do us no good 
if It only damps our ardour and tempts us to give in, and valuable only 
if It leads to an intensification of efforts towards an understanding of 
the nature of malignant growth and of its complete control 
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The occasional occurrence of unexpected hypertensive phenomena 
in the immediate post-partum period suggests that in some patients 
the stability of the blood pressure may be markedly affected by the 
process of labour 

The regular recording of the blood pressure during pregnancy is 
now an established practice Blood pressure levels during labour 
have been investigated from time to time, and it is known that a transient 
rise occurs during the uterine contractions, most markedly in the second 
stage There is, however, very little evidence to show the effect of 
labour as a whole on the blood pressure level, and no published record 
of It at the end of the third stage Current textbooks make scant 
reference to it, and a fairly extensive search of the literature failed to 
reveal any paper on the subject apart, of course, from those in which 
the blood pressure level is used to check the patient’s general condition 
m cases of shock or haemorrhage 

This investigation was therefore planned in an attempt to find out, 
firstly, whether labour has any uniform effect on the blood pressure, 
and, secondly, whether there are any cases in which unexpected hyper¬ 
tension does occur It has been the practice in this department to record 
the blood pressure within an hour of the completion of labour irrespective 
of the patient’s previous clinical condition, and an analysis was under¬ 
taken of the delivery records between 30th June 1948 and ist July 
1950 

Material 

In the two-year period 2863 patients were delivered, and of this 
number 862 cases had no record of the post-partum blood pressure 
readings The loss of this number of records does not invalidate the 
statistical results of the analysis since the incomplete records are 
scattered evenly throughout the series and the effect of their loss is 
minimal The general conclusions, therefore, drawn from the analysis 
of the remaining 2001 cases are valid 

Since so many factors influence the blood pressure it was difficult 

SS5 
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to establish the maximum limit of normality, but after due consideration 
it was decided to accept 140/go as the upper limit of normal, and any 
case showing a post-partum blood pressure reading higher than this 
was included 

Of the 2001 cases analysed, 1758 (87 7 per cent) were found to have 
normal blood pressure readings after delivery was complete, and 
243 (123 per cent) were found to have hypertension by the standard 
referred to above 

Clearly a proportion at least of the 243 cases of post-partum hyper¬ 
tension would be cases of toxaemia or hypertension in which the raised 
blood pressure of the antenatal period was carried over into the puer- 
perium The group, therefore, was analysed for evidence of ante¬ 
partum hypertension and 126 cases were found (519 per cent) In 
addition 11 cases (4 5 per cent) were found to have incomplete antenatal 
records The remaining 106 patients (43 6 per cent) were those m 
whom there was no hypertension during pregnancy or at the beginning 
of labour, and in whom the immediate post-partum hypertension ,vas 
completely unexpected This last group represents 5 3 per cent of the 
whole senes of 2001 cases 


Analysis 

Further investigation of these cases seemed desirable, and a study 
of the clinical histones showed that the degree of hypertension was 
not gross in the majority, the following table shows the distribution 
at various levels of blood pressure 

140/90 -150/100 mm Hg 81 cases 

151/101-170/120 mm Hg 21 „ 

4 bove -170/120 mm Hg 4 ,, 

In the majority of the patients daily blood pressure recordings were 
not made in the puerperium, but in the 4 highest the charts show a 
steady fall during the first five days after delivery Treatment was 
not recorded except in the highest group, and in these it followed the 
orthodox line of morphia followed by phenobarbitone, low salt diet 
and complete rest in bed 

The progress of these cases, therefore, can only be judged by the 
blood pressure recordings on discharge from hospital and at the follow¬ 
up examination in the Post-natal Clinic eight weeks after delivery 
On discharge from hospital the distribution of cases according to the 
height of the blood pressure, was thus — 

Below -140/90 mm Hg 58 cases 

140/90 -150/100 mm Hg II „ 

151/101-170/120 mm Hg 12 „ 

Above -170/120 mm Hg 5 „ 

From this table it would appear that the degree of hypertension 
ten to fourteen days after delivery was rather more severe in many cases 
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than immediately after delivery, but account must be taken of the 
emotional instability of puerperal patients, particularly when faced with 
an examination by the doctor on which their discharge from hospital 
depended This probably accounts for a large number of the hypertensive 
records at this examination, but the hypertension is transient and many 
of the patients undoubtedly belong to the large group of the population 
who have a labile blood pressure 

A true picture of the progress is gained by study of the blood 
pressure records at the Post-natal Clinic Here it was found in the 
group under analysis , the cases were distributed thus — 


Below -140/90 mm Hg 79 cases 

140/9Q-150/100 mm Hg Nil 

1S1/1QI-170/120 mm Hg lease 

Above 'I70/120 mm Hg 1 ,, 

No record 25 cases 


(These represent cases 
who did not attend the 
Qmic) 


It IS thus apparent that in only a small percentage of patients is 
the unexpected immediate post-partum hypertension an indication of 
a truly hypertensive state, and in this small number a much longer 
follow-up would be needed to establish that hypertension was permanent 
An attempt has been made by further analysis of the whole series 
of 106 patients to find some common aetiological factor to account for 
the unexpected hypertension 

(i) Age —Age appears to throw some light on the problem The 
distribution was recorded m age groups according to the following 
table — 


(1) Under 20 years 

(2) 20 to 30 „ 

(3) 30 to 40 

'4) Over 40 


Puerperal 

hypertension 

6 

72 

24 

4 


Antenatal 

hypertension 

7 

67 

46 

6 


It IS clear that by far the greater number fall into the twenty to 
thirty age group, and if this fact is assessed m conjunction with an 
analysis by the same age groups for the cases with established antenatal 
hypertension, it will be seen that the ratio is approximately the same 
in both series In the former i 1241 and m the latter 1961 
Thus unexpected puerperal hypertension occurs most frequently in 
patients whose ages fall into those groups which show the highest incid¬ 
ence of toxaemia of pregnancy This is suggestive of a toxaemic origin 
for rise in blood pressure after labour m patients apparently normal 
(2) Parity —If the suggestion made under consideration of the age 
groups IS true then anaylsis for parity should show a preponderance of 
primiparae Of the 106 cases $7 were pnmiparae and 49 multiparae, 
the preponderance therefore is slight, but it does support the suggestion 
though not so strongly as might be expected 
VOL LIX NO II 
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(3) Mattirity —For this analysis the cases were divided into three 
groups ■— 

(1) Those who came into labour within four weeks of the expected 

date 

(2) Those who were delivered at term 

(3) Those who were delivered up to two weeks after the expected 

date 

In these three categories there were 35 premature, 50 
full term and 21 who went into labour after the expected date 
It appears, therefore, that the duration of the piegnancy 
also supports the suggestion that the unexpected hyper¬ 
tension may be delayed toxsemic phenomenon, since pre¬ 
mature onset of labour is a common finding in toxaemia of 
pregnancy, and a proportion of 35 premature to 50 full term 
deliveries in a senes of 106 cases is much above the average. 

It seemed reasonable also to assess the possible effect of labour 
upon the blood pressure, and m order to do this the series was analysed 
for length of labour, type of delivery, use of anaesthesia and third stage 
complications 

(1) Length of Laboiir —Ninety-one of the cases were found to have 
had a total duration of labour of less than twenty-four hours it is 
therefore clear that prolongation of labour does not result in elevation 
of blood pressure, and indeed one would not expect it to do so, for such 
patients are in a state of physical exhaustion when the blood pressure 
tends to be low Of the remaining cases 10 had labours up to forty- 
eight hours in duration, 5 ov'^er forty-eight hours and there was one 
elective Ccesarian section 

(2) Type of Delivery —Ninety-eight of the deliveries were normal, 
4 were forceps deliveries, 3 were twin deliveries, and one was an elective 
Caesarian section Instrumental delivery therefore plays no part in 
this problem This is borne out by the next factor 

(3) A ncesthesza —One hundred of the patients had no form of 
surgical anaesthesia, the remaining 6 having general anaesthetics 
Analgesia was used in all cases of normal delivery, pethidine and 
chloral being the drugs in common use, and gas/air and trilenc inhala¬ 
tions only at the end of the first stage and during the second stages 

(4) Third Stage Complications —Of the 106 patients under revieu 
only 9 are recorded as having a post-partum loss of blood between lo- 
and 20 ounces, and onlv in one case was the placenta removed manually, 
the reason being failure to separate, without hiemorrhage This last 
patient developed hypertensive cardiac failure following the manual 
removal and died Autopsy revealed a large suprarenal tumour 

It therefore seems clear that the type of labour and delivery hav^e 
little, if any effect, on blood pressure even in the immediate post-partunr 
period 
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Discussion 

It appears from the investigation of these 2001 unselected patients 
that immediately after delivery the blood pressure remains within 
normal limits in the majority of cases In the cases where it is found to 
be raised, approximately half show an antenatal hypertension which 
anticipates a post-partum reading above the normal, but m the 
remainder there is no previous abnormality of the pregnancy and the 
finding is unexpected 

In discussions on post-partum eclampsia the validity of the diagnosis 
has been questioned, and the view has been taken that when post¬ 
partum eclampsia occurs there has been an ante-partum toxaemia 
which has been missed It now seems clear that such may not be the 
case and that hypertension may occur de novo immediately following 
labour This is probabljr the explanation of the occasional case of 
unexpected hypertensive cardiac failure following labour Since 
these two serious complications occur, even though infrequently, it 
seems reasonable to suggest that routine recording of the post-partum 
blood pressure should be made at the same time as the pulse and 
temperature 

The explanation of this sudden rise in blood pressure is not clear 
The analysis of the cases in this senes did not reveal any factor m the 
labours which would predispose to such a finding, but it is worth noting 
that prolonged or difficult labours which leave the patient exhausted 
were conspicuously absent, and that the finding was made almost 
entirely in young patients who had had normal labours The most 
likely possibility is that the condition is a manifestation of sub-climcal 
toxaemia which is brought to light by the strain of labour in patients 
whose blood pressures are unusually labile As has been shown, the 
majority of patients who show this rise in blood pressure have no other 
accompanying clinical symptoms or signs, and their progress with 
usual methods of treatments is good The frequency, however, with 
which the condition occurs (i 20 cases) and the possibility of the more 
serious conditions of post-partum eclampsia and hypertensive cardiac 
failure arising seems to justify a more careful watch on the blood 
pressure immediately following delivery than is at present usual A 
further analysis is required to confirm or modify the findings of this 
paper, and this is being undertaken 

Summary 

(1) Two thousand and one records of delivery w^ere examined for 
blood pressure recordings immediately after labour One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-eight were found to be within normal limits 
and 243 (123 per cent ) to be raised 

(2) Of the 243 cases m the hypertensive group 126 were found to 
have evidence of ante-partum hypertension, 11 had incomplete records 
and 106 (43 6 per cent) had no evidence of any rise m blood pressure 
either in pregnancy or at the beginning of labour 
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(3) The ro6 cases (5 3 per cent of the whole senes) of unexpected 
post-partuna hypertension were analysed for the type of labour and for 
the general factors of age, parity and niaturity No common setiological 
factors were found 

(4) Follow-up of the cases showed that m the majority (at least 
75 per cent) the hypertension had disappeared in two months without 
special treatment 

(5) A suggestion is made that this may be a manifestation of sub- 
clinical toxaemia 

(6) In view of the occasional occurrence of post-partum eclampsia 
and hypertensive cardiac failure, it is suggested that the result of the 
investigation justifies and necessitates routine recording of the blood 
pressure at the end of labour 

We are indebted to Mr Linton Snaith for permission to use the case records quoted 
in this paper 
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Fibrinogen is one of the protems normally present in plasma, and is 
constantly utilised within the body In the healthy adult approximately 
6 g are synthesised by the liver and are metabolised each day (Everett, 
1946) Much larger quantities are formed in the presence of inflam¬ 
mation, which with injury is the most powerful stimulus to fibrinogen 
production The stimulus does not depend on bacterial products, as 
sterile or aseptic inflammatory processes have the same effect Meyers 
(1948) has shown that myocardial infarction is followed by a rise m 
plasma fibrinogen He suggests that determination of the fibrinogen 
levels m the plasma may be a valuable guide to the progress of the 
reparative process m the infarcted area The present investigation was 
undertaken to determine (<2:) the frequency with which increase in the 
plasma fibrinogen content occurs after a coronary thrombosis, and ( 3 ) 
the relation, if any, of the clinical severity of the case with the degree 
and duration of the changes observed 

Material 

Forty-two patients were studied during forty-five attacks of coronary 
thrombosis—33 males, 3 of whom ha\e been observed during two 
attacks, and 9 females All were inpatients m the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, and all showed electrocardiographic evidence of recent 
myocardial infarction Serial estimations of plasma fibrinogen content 
were carried out at frequent intervals during the period of hospitalisa¬ 
tion Seven patients were treated conservatively, while anti-coagulants 
were employed in the remaining 38 patients Seven deaths occurred 
during the period of observation , 2 of these patients were treated 
conservatively, and 5 received anti-coagulants In addition, plasma 
fibrinogen estimations were earned out on 10 healthy male adults as 
controls, and to establish the normal for the method used 

Method 

Blood samples were collected at 9 a m each day, except on the day of 
admission A clean venepuncture was performed , blood was with¬ 
drawn into a dry sterile all-glass syringe and was immediately trans¬ 
ferred to a specially prepared glass tube graduated at 6 ml and contam- 
VOL LIX NO II 2 M 2 
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mg the optimum amount of oxalate—30 mg to 6 ml of blood * 
Thorough mixing of the oxalate powder with the blood was ensured 
by corking the tubes and inverting gently several times Haemolysis 
was avoided 

Fibrinogen was estimated by the following method To 2 ml of 
plasma there were added 30 ml of o g per cent sodium chloride and 
I ml of 2 5 per cent calcium chloride, and the mixture was incubated 
overnight at 37° C The clot which had formed -was collected on a 
fine glass rod and dried on a filter paper, care being taken that none 
was lost The nitrogen content was estimated by the micro-kjeldahl 
method, and the fibrinogen content calculated using the factor 6 25 
The accepted figures for the normal range of plasma fibrinogen is 

TABLE I 

TAzs lllustraies the Distribution of the Maximum Plasma Fibrinogen Levels 
Observed in 32 Patients with a Recent Coronary Thrombosis, and their Relation 
ship to the Severity of the Attack as Divided Clinically into Three Grades, 
Mild, Moderate and Severe 


Maximum Plasma Fibnnogen 

Number of Cases of Coronary Thromhosis 

Total 

Clmical Assessment 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 1 

0 30 0 39 g per cent 

1 

I 



0 40 0 49 

3 

2 


1 

0 SO 0 59 

10 

9 

I 


0 60 0 69 „ 

9 

s 

2 

2 

0 70 0 79 „ 

6 

1 

3 

2 

0 So 0 89 , 

I 


I 


0 90 0 99 ,, 

2 


I 

r 

Total 

32 

i8 

8 

6 


between o 2 and o 4 g per cent In the 10 control cases investigated 
the results obtained by the method above varied from o 24 to o 32 g 
per cent 

Discussion 

The time after the acute attack at which the patients first came under 
observation varied widely thus 3 cases were already m hospital at the time 
of their coronary occlusion, while, at the other extreme, one patient was 
not admitted until twenty-two days after the infarct had been sustained 
The cases studied fall into two groups (a) 32 patients investigated 
from within one to five days after the onset, and (S) 13 patients admitted 
between the eighth and twenty-second day after the infarct In 30 
of the 32 cases in group (a) the plasma showed a rise in fibrinogen 
content to abnormally high levels during the first or second weeks after 
the myocardial infarction, the highest recorded level being o 98 g 
per cent From Table I it will be seen that in the majority of cases the 

* These tubes were prepared by adding o 5 ml of 6 per cent sodium oxalate to 
each tube and drying them in an oven at 100° C till the oxalate remained as a powder 
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maximum figure lay between o 50 and o 79 g per cent In the remain¬ 
ing 2 cases of this group the highest levels were at the upper limit of 
normal, viz , o 39 and o 40 g per cent respectively Since in these 
patients the first estimations of fibrinogen were lower, a minor rise 
did occur Six patients were examined on the day of the attack, 11 on 
the second day and 15 between the third and fifth day after the infarct 
occurred Of the 6 patients seen on the first day, 3 were examined 
within three to six hours after the onset and at that time showed normal 
fibrinogen levels The other 3 patients were not examined till ten to 
seventeen hours had elapsed and these all showed abnormally high 
levels Of the 11 patients seen for the first time on the second day, all 
had plasma fibrinogen levels above the normal range, while of the 
remaining 15 patients examined for the first time between the third 
and fifth daji after the acute incident, only 3 gave first readings still 
within the normal range, viz , o 36 and o 38 and o 39 g per cent 

TABLE II 

T]ie Day oil u hich tlic Maiiinuiti Plasma Fibrinogen Level was Recorded in 32 Cases 
of Coronary Thrombosis, is Shown 


Day After Onset 

Number of 
Coses 

Day after 
Onset 

Number of 
Cases 

2nd 


9th 

1 

3rd 


loth 

0 

4th 

3 

nth 

2 

5 th 

7 

nth 

2 

6th 

5 

13th 

0 

7th 

4 

14th 

2 

Sth 

I 

iSth 

0 


respectively These figures are near the upper limit of the normal 
range and may have been high for the patients in question, so that the 
rise though slight may have started 

The times at which the highest levels occurred and the subsequent 
fall started varied considerably in different patients Reference to 
Table 11 will show that the common peak period lay between the fifth 
and the seventh day after the attack In a few cases the highest level 
was attained more slowly and occurred between the tenth and the 
fourteenth day of the illness As the samples of blood for estimations 
were not withdrawn every day but with a few days’ interval between, 
It IS possible that in some cases the highest level of plasma fibrinogen 
reached may have been missed This must be borne m mind when 
considering the results It would appear, however, that m general 
there is a rapid rise m plasma fibrinogen to a maximum during the 
first week after the infarct occurs 

In all the cases studied this steep rise m the early stages of the 
disease was succeeded by a gradual return of the plasma fibrinogen 
levels to within normal limits during the succeeding weeks This is 
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illustrated in Fig i The fall occurs over a varying period of time 
Excluding the 2 patients who showed only a slight rise within the limits 
of normal and 5 patients who died during the first few weeks, 25 cases 
remain for analysis Nine of these showed a return of the plasma 
fibrinogen to within the normal range during their stay in hospitafi 
i e within SIX weeks after the attack The duration of the abnormal 
levels in these patients ranged from fifteen to thirty-six days after the 
occurrence of the coronary thrombosis The maximum level attained 



Fig I —The changes m plasma fibnnogen content observed in 3 cases of coronary thrombosis 
are illustrated The extreme variation in the magnitude of the increase in plasma fibnnogen 
and Its duration are well known Clinically Case i had a very mild attack, Case 2 
was moderately severe , while Case 3 was senously ill 


was under o 6 g per cent in 6 of the 9 cases, and was lower than that 
reached in the other 16 cases of the group under consideration These 
16 cases had not only a higher maximum level—only 3 showed a figure 
under o 6 g per cent —but the return to normal was much slower 
The final reading prior to discharge from hospital was still above the 
normal level Nine of these i6 cases have been followed up six weeks 
after their discharge from hospital, i e they were under observation 
for three months after the coronary thrombosis had occurred Five 
had returned to normal plasma fibrinogen levels at that time, and 4 
were still above normal, viz o 41, o 43, o 44 and o 49 g per cent 
respectively As already stated 5 of the patients died, 4 in congestive 
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heart failure and i suddenly and unexpectedly In these cases the serial 
levels of fibrinogen did not differ materially from those obtained in 
the patients who survived 

Comparison of the rise in plasma fibrinogen levels with the seventy 
of the coronary thrombosis—the latter being assessed on clinical 
grounds in all cases by the same physician—shows that the more severe 
attacks tend to be associated with the higher levels of fibrinogen in 
the plasma (Table I) Determination of blood sedimentation rate was 
done throughout the course of the illness in all the patients, and it was 
found that in most cases the B S R changed m a fashion roughly 



Fig 2 —Serial observations made on the plasma fibrinogen content (continuous line) and on 
the blood sedimentation rate (dotted line) in one moderately severe case of coronan 
thrombosis are illustrated 


parallel with the rise and subsequent fall m fibrinogen The closeness 
of the correlation has not, however, been mathematically examined 
Fig 2 illustrates this point, the curves shown by these two factors 
tend to be parallel to each other, although the fall in plasma fibrinogen 
may lag behind that of the B S R Comparison of individual cases shows 
that a particular plasma fibrinogen level is not associated with a particular 
B S R reading and vice versa , thus a B S R of over 100 mm/hr 
has been observed with plasma fibrinogen levels of o 63 and o 43 g 
per cent , while B S R s of approximately 50 mm/hr occurring tivo 
weeks after the infarct have been associated with plasma fibrinogen 
levels ranging from o 41 to o 78 g per cent 

The 13 patients in group (< 5 ) were first investigated between the 
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eighth and twenty-second day after the coronary thrombosis was 
sustained These have been analysed separately One patient died 
on the twelfth day, while 12 survived All received tromexan All but 
one showed abnormally high plasma fibrinogen levels from the begin¬ 
ning of examination Eleven patients admitted between the eighth 
and nineteenth days showed a rise in plasma fibrinogen level during 
the first few days of their investigation, the increase observed varying 
from o 03 to o 27 g per cent The maximum level was observed on the 
twelfth and thirteenth days after the infarct m 3 patients , on the 
seventeenth day in 2 , and between the twentieth and twenty-fourth 
days in 6 cases Thereafter the fibrinogen levels fell gradually towards 
normality Two cases admitted on the thirteenth and twenty-second 
days respectively showed no such initial rise m fibrinogen content 
during the first few days after admission As in group (a) one-third (4 
of the patients) showed plasma fibrinogen levels within the normal 
range in twenty-four to thirty-six days after the infarct, while two-thirds 
(8 patients) still showed fibrinogen levels greater than o 40 g per cent 
at the time of their discharge from hospital Three of these latter 8 
patients have been examined six weeks after their discharge, and in 2 
the fibrinogen levels were still high, being o 40 and o 41 g per cent 
respectively 

The fibrinogen estimations recorded in the patients m group (S') 
differ in one important respect from these obtained in the group (a) 
patients The rise in plasma fibrinogen content in the 11 patients 
described above occurred at a time when, in the group (a) patients, 
the fibrinogen levels had begun to fall Some factor other than the 
myocardial infarct, and common to all cases would therefore appear to 
be involved Tromexan administration may be this factor, as all cases 
were so treated Dicoumarol is known to influence fibrinogen pro¬ 
duction by the liver (Irish and Jaques, 1945), temporarily stimulating 
fibrinogen production when administered in moderate dosage, and 
damping down fibrinogen production when given in massive dosage 
It IS therefore possible that tromexan administration in therapeutic 
dosage may temporarily stimulate fibrinogen production by the liver 
This IS at present under investigation In the group (a) patients who 
received tromexan (24 cases) or dicoumarol (i case) this effect of the 
coumarol drug may be overshadowed by the more powerful stimulus 
of the myocardial infarct The 7 patients in group (a) who were treated 
conservatively differed in no respect from those receiving anti-coagu¬ 
lants, except in so far as the maximum level recorded did not exceed 
o 79 g per cent The numbers involved are too small to draw definite 
conclusions 

Summary 

An increase m plasma fibrinogen content occurs after myocardial 
infarction The maximum increase is detected about one week after 
the acute episode, and is succeeded by a gradual fall in plasma fibrinogen 
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levels In one-third of all cases, the level has returned to within normal 
limits by the sixth week after the onset, but in the remaining two-thirds, 
the readings are still abnormal at this time Plasma fibrinogen esti¬ 
mation may therefore be an additional aid m establishing m retrospect 
the diagnosis of coronary thrombosis In some cases the levels may 
still be abnormally raised three months after the acute incident The 
more severe cases tend to show the greatest rise in plasma fibrinogen, 
and in these a longer time elapses before a normal level is restored 
Patients observed from the onset react similarly whether treated con¬ 
servatively or with anti-coagulants Patients first treated with anti¬ 
coagulant therapy from the eighth day after the attack, or later, show 
a further rise in plasma fibrinogen content from an already abnormally 
high level This may be related to tromexan administration 

All patients were under the care of Dr A Rae Gilchrist We are indebted to him 
for permission to carry out the investigation, and also to Dr C P Stewart for the 
laboratory facilities provided 
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NEW BOOKS 

Statistics for Medical and other Biological Students By L Bernstein, b sc , 
MRCS, LRCP, and M Weatherall, m 4 , d m , b sc Pp \u+ i8o, with 
17 figures Ed nburgh E &. S Livingstone 1952 Price i8s net 
The practical usefulness of a knowledge of mathematics m medicine, and par¬ 
ticularly m medical research, has long received inadequate recognition, and this is an 
attempt to correct the fault The authors are scientists, lecturers in physiology and 
pharmacology, and they have a sound knowledge of the needs of the medical man 
Descriptions of the various essential methods are full, simple and understandable 
Typical problems are given and worked out in detail so that the various steps can be 
readily followed Tables of squares, square roots, logarithms and other useful aids 
are included, so that the book can be used as a guide to the solution of practical prob¬ 
lems This IS an attractive little volume and should become popular 

An Atlas of General Affections of the Skeleton By SiR Thomas Fairs ank, d S 0 , 
OBE, MS, ETC Pp xx-f4ii, with 510 illustrations Edinburgh E & S 
Livingstone Ltd Price 55s net 

The interest and great experience of Sir Thomas Fairbank m skeletal conditions 
IS so well known that the advent of this textbook has been eagerly awaited 

In the introduction there is given a classification of the various affections according 
to their etiology, so far as this is known, and this order has been followed throughout 
the book This etiological classification is—congenital developmental errors, acquired 
affections of unknown origin, those due to diet and metabolism, endocrine errors, 
infections, errors of the hmmopoietic and lymphatic systems, and multiple neoplasms 
There are still many cases which cannot be placed m a recognised group, but so far as 
this complex subject can be classified the author does it, and nobody could do it better 
There are some very helpful tables on such differential diagnostic features as blood 
chemistry, dwarfism, increased density of bone, and vertebral collapse It is obvious, 
therefore, how very helpful such a book is to the clinician 

Most of the conditions, and particularly the rarer ones, are illustrated by individual 
cases given in detail The descriptions of the affections of the reticulo endothelial 
system are very complete and helpful, and the author points out the intimate relation¬ 
ship of this group of conditions on account of the fundamental pathology common to 
all There is no attempt to suggest treatment in any part of the book, as one would 
expect since so often there is none 

The book is copiously illustrated and the pictures and the X-rays are extraordinarily 
well produced It is a classic and will be much chenshed by those who own it 

lext Book of Ophthalmology Vol V By Sir STEWART Duke-ELDER, KCVO 
Pp xxxii-f57i3 With u 8 i illustrations including 32 in colour London 
Henry Kimpton 1952 Price 90s net 

Each succeeding volume of Sir Stewart Duke-Elder’s Text Book of Ophthalmology 
i3 eagerly welcomed by ophthalmologists all over the world and added to its pre¬ 
decessors to make an up to-date and exhaustive work of reference for clinical 
ophthalmologists and research workers alike 

Vol V deals with the ocular adnexa, the lids, the tear passages and the orbit, 
affections of which can be the most perplexing in the whole field of ophthalmology 
In many conditions of the eyelids the eye specialist has common ground with the 
dermatologist, and the numerous excellent pictures of such conditions are bound to 
prove a great help on many occasions 

In the section on the tear sac one cannot altogether agree that the operation of 
dacryocystorhinostomy requires “ a surgeon who is an adept at a somewhat tricky 
technique ” It would be a pity if this did anything to discourage the wider use of 
this most successful operation 

It IS a pleasure to read Sir Stewart’s easy, lucid writing, and the occasional historical 
reference or picture makes this volume much more than a solely scientific one 
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Htppocrahs on Inter cow sc. and Pregnancy Translated by T U H Ellivger, 
SC D , M A Pp 128 New York Hcnrj'Schuman 1952 Price §2 50 

The translator points out that most scholars agree that the author of these papers 
IS not the great Hippocrates of Cos but some physician of the rival Cnidian school 
and that he wrote m the sth century B C They appear in English for the first time 
Of the two papers, that “ on the development of the child ” is by far the more important 
and interesting, and it is surprising to learn how much was already known of the sub 
ject at that time 

The author acknowledges help nith the manuscript from a professor of Greek 
and a professor of the History of Medicine, and an introduction and a senes of notes 
has been supplied by Dr 4 F Guttmader, professor of Obstetrics 

This little book should be of interest to all medical men and particularly to those 
engaged in the practice of obstetrics 

Cardzac Emerge/zczes azzd Heart Eailzize By Arthcr M Master, Marvin 
Moser and Harry L Jaffe Pp 159, with 13 illustrations London Henry 
Kimpton 1952 Price 22s net 

The authors hope this lolume will be of value to general practitioners in dealing 
with the “ acute heart ” Much recommended therapy is outwith the facilities of 
general practice in this country Insufficient emphasis is given to dangers of new 
potent drugs recommended Thoroughly up to date, always stimulating and often 
provocative 

Czba Foztndatzon Collogma on Ezidocrinology Vol i Edited by G E \\ 
WOLSTENHOLME, OBE, MB, B CH Pp XX+3IS, With 13 pages of 
illustrations London J iS. A Churchill, Ltd 1952 Price 30s net 

This IS the first volume reporting the proceedings of colloquia arranged by the 
Ciba Foundation It has two parts, the first dealing with steroid hormones and 
tumour growth, and the second with steroid hormones and enzymes The parts are 
dnided into sections, each containing a paper with references and the discussion 
which followed the paper Those invited to attend are distinguished workers from 
many countries and, as might be expected, the standards are high The Ciba 
Foundation is to be congratulated on its decision to allow a wider circle an indirect 
share in these valuable symposia 

RJiemziatzc Diseases Based on the Proceedings of the Seventh Internatzozial Congress 
on Pheumatzc Diseases Edited by Charles H Glocumb, m d Pp xxiv+ 
449, with 126 illustrations London W B Saunders 1952 Price 60s 

This volume has been prepared from papers or abstracts of papers presented at 
the Seventh International Congress on Rheumatic Diseases held in New York m 
1950 The book is arranged so that papers dealing with various aspects of one 
subject or disease are grouped together Both the clinician and the research worker 
will find much to interest them The effect of cortisone and of A C T H on rheumatoid 
arthritis and acute rheumatic fever were first reported in detail at this conference 
by Hench and his colleagues, an event of historic importance in the field of clinical 
research It is a pity that there should be a delay of two years in publishing these 
papers, as much of the work reported has been published elsewhere in the interval 

Called to Serve By PAUL Gliddon and Muriel Powell Pp 127 London 
Hodder and Stoughton 1953 Price 7s 6d net 

The doctor, the nurse and the chaplain each has a part in tending the sick, and 
this book describes the common foundation on which these professions are built, 
emphasises their vocation and shows how each is complementary to the other 4 
helpful and stimulating book well worth reading by all i\ho are Called to Sene 
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Surgical Forum—American College of Surgeons By Committee of Surgical Forum 
Pp xxxin4-667, with 290 illustrations London W B Saunders, Ltd 1952 
Price 50s net 

This volume presents the proceedings of the Surgical Forum of the Clinical 
Congress of the American College of Surgeons, 1951 More than 100 short papers 
are published in full and others are abstracted, these cover a wide field of surgery 
and experimental work related to surgery, and fully justify the claim made by 
Dr Owen Wangensteen in his Foreword that “ the progress of surgery in America 
from year to year will be documented and reflected m these volumes ” Most of the 
well-known surgical centres in America are represented by reports of research works 
and all the contributions are brief and readable British surgeons will find here an 
acceptable answer to the question, “ What’s new in America ^ ” 

Elemeniary Medical Statisiics By Donald Mainland, mb, ch b , d sc , f r s e , 
F R S c Pp 327 Philadelphia and London W B Saunders Company 
1952 Price 255 

This excellent book is highly recommended to all medical workers and students 
as simple to follow, interesting and instructive It has a special appeal to the medical 
practitioner, though it covers all the basic practices of statistics The author addresses 
himself to an audience interested in interpreting and evaluating medical experience 
—an audience whose needs he thoroughly understands and fully satisfies He shows 
the theoretical aspects involved m forming judgments and works out all the practical 
steps required in every kind of investigation or experiment The planning of the 
collection of data and the obtaining of a suitable sample are as fully explained as 
are the methods of analysis Each chapter is full of examples and illustrations of 
many different types of investigation to guide every kind of reader The common 
fallacies which he behind “ controlled ” experiments, “ impressions ” from small 
samples, and clinical comparisons are also carefully studied 

The good points of this book are manifold Introducing each chapter are valuable 
suggestions for the order of reading and possibly omission The important and 
fully explained distinction between enumeration data and mensuration data will 
be of the greatest help to practitioners The attention given to discussion of small 
difficulties and concepts too often glossed over is outstanding 

The book is written simply, documented fully, explained clearly and carefully 
and designed to hold the interest both of the novice and of the more experienced 
The principles so ably expounded in the text will help practitioneis in their work 
and in forming judgments of it The author has indeed fulfilled his objectives of 
presenting statistics as a fundamental science and of proving the value of statistical 
thinking in clinical medicine 

Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat Bv G PORTMW, M D Pp vin-j-728, with 
666 figures London Baillibre Tindall & Cox 1951 Price f't, tos net 
George Portman is well known for the post-graduate course in Otorhinolaryngology 
he conducted before the War This book is based on the lectures and instructions 
he gave ind is unique in the speciality Prime place is rightly given to the clinical 
examination of the patient, special diagnostic procedures are kept in their correct 
prospective In this country many of the tests described under the examination of 
the auricular apparatus would be considered out of date and redundant, the omission 
of the Hallpike differentia] cold caloric test is an example The section on endoscopy 
reflects the continental school of thought predominantly, and the diverse methods 
described may be a little confusing to the student The sections dealing with anatomy 
and radiography and tlie interpretation of X ray films call for special praise 

The publishers have to be congratulated upon the excellence of the illustration 
and plates , the translators, however, could have extended, with benefit, their activities 
to some of the explanatory data of the drawings This book can be confident y 
recommended to all students of the speciality who wish to acquire a sound clinica 
and diagnostic technique 
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Diseases of the Nervous System By F M R Walshe Seventh Edition 
Pp xvi+36j, with 63 illustrations Edinburgh E S. S Livingstone 1952 
Price 24s net 

This magnificent book is unique in expressing both the distinguished author’s 
personality and the common nervous disorders m a manner comprehensible to 
practitioners and senior students, for whom it is intended 

One welcomes the w'av m which it stresses the importance of adequate history 
taking and clinical obsenation in this rather laboratory-minded era 

Seteral sections contain new material and represent an admirably balanced 
interpretation of the most recent advances in the subjects considered This has not, 
however, diminished the original freshness of approach 

The illustrations are excellent, the index thoughtfully compiled and the general 
production of a high standard 

Recent Advances in Medicine By G E Beaumont, ma, dm, frcp, dph, 
and E C DODDS, DSC, PHD, MD, FRCP, FRIC, F R S fEDIN ), FRS 
Thirteenth Edition Pp xv-f-gqy, with 59 illustrations London J S. A 
Churchill 1952 Price 27s 6d net 

The thirteenth edition of this book contains new chapters on the collagen 
diseases, anti histamines and radio active isotopes Like the previous editions 
this book provides the postgraduate student with a concise yet detailed account of 
the mam advances which are for ever taking place in medicine It is well written 
and IS a most informative and useful little book 

Massage and Remedial Exercises By NOEL M TlDY, m C S P , T M M G Pp viii-(- 
519, with 192 illustration^ Bristol John Wright 1952 Price 27s 6d net 

This book has now reached its ninth edition—a fact that proves its continued 
popularity with physiotherapy students 

The present edition includes additional material on the arrangement of Group 
Exercises both for the young and aged , also sections on treatment of varicose and 
other ulcera bv the Bisgaard method and on treatment of spastic paraplegias on the 
lines of Dr Guttmann s work at Stoke Mandeville It is a very complete textbook 
Miss Tidy, while _he attempts to move with the times and add some of the more 
recent advances m the physiotherapeutic procedures, would have been well advised 
to have omitted some of the more out moded forms of treatment The book would 
hate been improted with considerable cutting 

Textbool of Medicine By tarious authors Tenth Edition, edited by Sir JOHN 
CONYBEARE, KBE MC, DM, FRCP, and W N MANN, MD, FRCP 
Pp XM-f-912 With 31 illustrations and 31 X ray plate= Edinburgh E and S 
Livingstone Ltd 1952 Price 37s fid net 

For the tenth edition of this already well known textbook. Sir John Conybeare 
has secured the assistance of Dr W N Mann of Guy’s Hospital as co editor Their 
purpose is to prot ide w ithin as small a compass as possible the essentials of medicine 
for students and practitioners Difficult as it may be to achieve this purpose m the 
midst of constant changes and new developments, the editors have produced a textbook 
for which only the highest praise is applicable It has thi merit, rare among current 
British textbooks of being completely up to date Numerous sections, particularlv 
those dealing with treatment, have been re written The continued success of 
“ Conybeare ” is assured 
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A Textbook of Clinical Pathology Edited by Sew-vrd E Miller, m d Fourth 
Edition Pp XXV1 + 1060, with 208 illustrations London Bailliere, Tindall 
(S, Cox 1952 Price 68s 6d net 

The fourth edition of this book has been completely rewritten Emphasis is 
given to the explanation of basic scientific facta and to the interpretation and evaluation 
of laboratory diagnostic methods Detailed descriptions of highly skilled technical 
analysis are omitted from this book which deals solely with the practical procedures 
that c in be performed in the side-room of any ward The book is designed to give 
the medical student, postgraduate and teacher of clinical medicine an authentic source 
of basic scientific information and how to interpret this knowledge m the presence 
of disease 

Atlas of Human Anatomy By F Froline, M Brodel and L SCHLOSSBERG 
with a text by J F Williams New Edition Pp 88 with numerous illustra¬ 
tions in colour London Geo Allen & Unwin 1952 Price i6s net 

This small and well-produced book is illustrated by drawings originally made 
for wall-charts and the figures though small are very full of detail The new edition 
has been supplemented by ten new charts of the endocrine system in colours and 
by a large number of scale drawings of microscopic appearances 

The text is rather elementary in character and not detailed enough for the use 
of medical students but would be very suitable for the instruction of nurses, first-aid 
workers and the like 
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THE CHEMOTHERAPY OF URINARY TUBERCULOSIS 

By WM G WIMSETT, LRCP, LRCSI 
Robroyston Hospital, Glasgow 

At Robroyston Hospital, in December 1948, a controlled trial was 
instituted of streptomycin therapy for tuberculous disease of the urinary 
tract This investigation, conducted under the auspices of the Tuber¬ 
culosis Research Unit of the Medical Research Council, was concluded 
in December 1951 At the completion of the trial 137 patients had been 
studied Selection of the cases for streptomycin treatment was made 
from a statistically prepared list kept at the M R C offices Strepto¬ 
mycin has been given to 70 patients and 67 were selected as control 
cases 

The patients were grouped into five categories — 

Group I —Unilateral renal tuberculosis Minor lesion without 
cystitis 

Group 2—Unilateral renal tuberculosis Major lesion necessi¬ 
tating nephrectomy , cystitis 

Group 3—^Bilateral renal tuberculosis Nephrectomy for the 
more advanced lesion 

Group 4—-Tuberculosis occurring in the remaining kidney 
subsequent to nephrectomy for unilateral disease 

Group 5— {a) Major bilateral tuberculous lesions , 

(i 5 ) Minor bilateral tuberculous lesions 

Complete urological investigation was carried out on all patients 
whether treated by streptomycin or not The investigation was repeated 
after treatment and thereafter the patients were observed and reassessed 
at intervals of three months Tests for streptomycin resistance and 
assays of streptomycin levels were performed routinely Observation 
on toxic effects with particular reference to vestibular damage were 
also made 

The patients treated by streptomycin were given one gramme 
daily in two o 5 gm intramuscular injections for ninety days Controls 
and streptomycin treated patients received similar general medical 
treatment 

Read at a Meeting of the Tuberculosis Society of Scotland held at Bangour 
Hospital, on 25th January 1952 
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In March 1950 a preliminary report was presented by Jacobs and 
Borthwick to the section of Urology of the Royal Society of Medicine 
This report was based on the study of 90 patients Streptomycin had 
been given to 46 and 44 had been used as controls At the completion 
of the trial a further 47 patients had been studied Analysis of the 
additional cases confirms the conclusions reached in the preliminary 
report 

Broadly these conclusions were —The treatment has no effect on 
an established caseocavernous lesion By some process encouraging 
constriction there is a possibility that the focus, though itself remaining 
active, may become shut off A regression of the constriction, however, 
can occur Streptomycin therefore cannot be recommended to supplant 
surgery, and in clinical unilateral renal tuberculosis the diseased kidney 
should be removed, or, where possible, partial nephrectomy should be 
attempted 

Its automatic employment in cases unsuitable for surgery is not 
advised Thus, when there is an advanced bilateral renal lesion or 
an advanced lesion in a solitary kidney, no improvement in the kidne\ 
lesion can be anticipated, and vesical contracture may be accelerated 
where cystitis was previously present 

In Group 2 cases, that is cases for nephrectomy, cystitis, strepto¬ 
mycin may prove beneficial as an additional measure possibly before 
as well as after surgery In addition, it should afford some measure 
of protection against activation and development of the disease in the 
apparently healthy kidney This statement is given with reservation, 
however, for at the completion of the trial, in Group i cases, the con¬ 
tralateral kidney became tubercle positive in 3 out of 10 treated cases, 
whilst this occurred in only 3 out of 11 controls 

Streptomycin does have a beneficial effect on secondary tuberculous 
cystitis, but this would appear to be relative to the presence and degree 
of disease in the upper urinary tract Thus in Group 2 cases, that is 
those with a unilateral renal lesion in whom the affected kidney has 
been removed, cystitis has cleared and the urine has become tubercle 
negative in an appreciably larger number of streptomycin treated cases 
than has occurred with controls In Group 5 cases, however, consisting 
chiefly of patients with well-established bilateral disease, no beneficial 
effect on the bladder resulted In the few cases in whom the bilateral 
lesions were minimal, the effect of streptomycin on the bladder has been 
good 

Toxicity —As previously stated, particular attention has been 
directed towards the occurrence of vestibular damage For each case, 
whether receiving streptomycin treatment or control, routine vestibular 
function tests were performed before and at the completion of treat¬ 
ment The examinations were carried out under the direction of Dr 
John McKinlay, ear, nose and throat consultant to the hospital Com¬ 
plete details of the results obtained are not yet available, but the follow 
ing observations can be made 
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The incidence of vestibular damage in streptomycin treated cases 
\\ as high In a number of patients the damage was slight, having been 
detected only after routine tests In a small proportion of cases the 
disturbance was marked, and in one such case cochlear damage, giving 
rise to deafness, occurred Both the vestibular and cochlear damage 
were irreversible 

Combtiied Stieptoviycin and PAS Therapy —The effects of 
combining streptomycin with PAS were investigated in 20 patients, 
5 of whom had been previously treated by streptomycin The remainder, 
15 in ail, had received general medical treatment without streptomycin 
In each case the previous treatment had been given under the con¬ 
ditions of the M R C trial, and at the completion of the streptomycin 
or control period in every case further treatment was required 

On admission to the original trial, the cases had been classified in 
groups m the following proportions — 

Group I —Three streptomycin , four controls , total seven 

Group 2—Six control cases 

Group 3—Two streptomycin , three controls , total five 

The two remaining cases, both controls, were classified as Group 5 

For the purposes of this investigation the results of the initial treat¬ 
ment in each group are compared with that of combined therapy 
In each case streptomycin, i gm daily intramuscularly in a single dose, 
was given for ninety days with PAS 15 gm daily m divided doses 
Group I —The 3 patients after treatment by streptomycin, remained 
tubercle positive In one the pyelographic appearances of the affected 
kidney had improved After observation for a period of eight months, 
the two m which no change had occurred developed cystitis and involve¬ 
ment of the other kidney In one the original lesion had worsened 

Following combined therapy the first case showed further pyelo¬ 
graphic improvement, the urine became negative for tubercle bacilli, 
and had remained thus for a period of six months Of the two cases 
which had deteriorated, the cystitis had improved m both , in one the 
contralateral kidney had become tubercle negative, and the affected 
kidney was removed Three months later the urine was tubercle 
negative, the remaining kidney normal and no cystitis was present, 
this having been maintained for twelve months In the third case the 
contralateral kidney remained involved and further worsening of the 
original renal lesion had taken place 

Summary —In the above, following combined therapy, one case 
showed further improvement which has been maintained for six 
months In another the bladder and contralateral kidney were 
improved and surgery for the original lesion resulted in improvement, 
which has been maintained for twelve months The course of the 
disease was not arrested in the last case 

Control Cases —Of the 4 cases, all remained tubercle positive, 
one had developed cystitis and the remainder involvement of the other 
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kidney In one of the latter, the original lesion had worsened and a 
minor lesion developed in the contralateral kidney 

TABLE I 

Group I StreptQmyci 7 i Cases After 8 Months' Observation 


Total 

f 

1 

1 Unne Conversion 

Cystitis Developed 

i 

1 

j 

Involvement of Other 
Kidne> 

Pyelographic 

Changes 

I 

W 

u 

3 

0 

i 

“ ! 

2 

I 

I 

i 

I 


After S and PAS 


Total 

Unne ConverMon 

Cjatltis 

Other Kidney 

Pyelographic 

Changes 

Imp 

None 

I 

u 

NS 


w 


3 

I 

' 

I 

I 

1 

I 

■ 

■ 

■ 


I = Improved, W “Worsened, U “Unchanged, NS “Nospread 


After combined therapy, three were tubercle negative Of these one 
showed pyelographic improvement but has failed to return for follow¬ 
up examination The others showed no pyelographic improvement 

TABLE II 

Group I Control Cases at the Completion of 3-6 Months' Control Period 


Total 

Urine Conversion 

Cystitis Developed 

Involvement of Other 
Kidney 

Pyelographic 

Changes 

I 

w 


4 

0 

I 

3 

■ 

■ 



After S and PAS 


Toul 

Unne Conversion 

Cysiiiis 

Involvement of Other 
Kidney 

Pyelographic 

Changes 


None 

I 

u 

N S 

I 

w 

u 

4 

3 

HI 

3 

2 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

3 


I “ Improved, W = Worsened, U “ Unchanged, N S = No spread 


and partial nephrectomy was undertaken Thereafter urine con¬ 
version in both cases has been maintained for over six months The 
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fourth case, which remained tubercle positive, had shown bilateral 
pyelographic lesions following the control period 

Summary —Of 4 cases, urine conversion was attained in three, 
pyelographic improvement in one, no change occurred m the last case 
Gtoup 2 —Of the 6 patients m this group all remained tubercle 
positive following a control period No improvement m the degree 
of cystitis was noted and in two involvement of the other kidney had 
occurred 

After combined therapy all became tubercle negative at the com¬ 
pletion of treatment, the cystitis had improved m every case and no 
involvement of the other kidney was detected 


TABLE III 

Group 2 Control Cases at tlie Completion of 2, is Months' Control Period 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

Cystitis 

Involvement of 
Other Kidney 

Improved 

Worsened 

Unchanged 

6 

• 



6 

2 


A fter S and PAS 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

Cystitis 

Involvement of 
Other Kidney 

Improved 

Worsened 

Unchanged 

6 

6 

6 





Summary —Marked improvement occurred m all cases and is 
maintained to the present, a period varying from two months in the 
last case to fourteen months in the earliest case 

Group 3 —Of the 5 cases in this group, two had been treated by 
streptomycin, but both remained tubercle positive after treatment In 
one the remaining kidney was improved but no improvement in the 
degree of cystitis resulted In both, bladder contracture had commenced 
After combined therapy the lesions of the remaining kidney m both 
cases were improved One became tubercle negative, the other remained 
tubercle positive until the sixth month after treatment The urine 
conversion has been maintained in both for a further six months 
The degree of cystitis was difficult to assess as a result of increasing 
bladder contracture 

Summary —^The renal lesions in both cases were improved, urine 
conversion occurred at the completion of treatment in one case and m 
the other on the sixth month after treatment 

Controls —Three cases all remained tubercle positive, no change 
was observed in the degree of cystitis and the lesion of the remaining 
kidney had worsened m one case 
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After combined therapy three were tubercle negative, the degree of 
cystitis and the disease of the remaining kidney were improved in each 
case At subsequent examination, after twelve months, one had become 
tubercle positive and deterioration of the renal lesion had occurred 

TABLE IV 


Group 3 Streptomycin Cases at Completion of Treatment 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

Cystitis 

Unchanged 

Other Kidney 

Bladder 

Kidney 

Improved 

Unchanged 

2 

O 

Z 

2 

I 

I 


After S and P A S 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

CvstiUs 

Unchanged 

Other Kidney 

Bladder 

Kidney 


Unchanged 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 



A second case has remained tubercle negative for fourteen months, 
but the filling defect in the affected kidney has reappeared Repeated 
cultures of urine, however, have failed to show tubercle bacilli In 
the third case no obvious disease was detected m the remaining kidney 

TABLE V 


Group 3 Control Cases at Completion of Control Period 


Total 

Urine Coniersion 

Cystitis 

Other Kidney 

Bladder 

Kidney 

r 

w 

u 

I 

u 

W 

3 





3 

■ 

3 

■ 


After S and P A S 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

Cystitis 

Other Kidney 

Bladder 

Kidney 

I 

W 

u 

I 

U 

W 

3 

3 

3 

3 

■ 

■ 

3 




The urine remained tubercle negative but progressive bladdei con¬ 
tracture necessitated uretero-colic anastomosis At operation a speci¬ 
men of the kidney urine was obtained and found to be free from tubercle 
bacilli 
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Su))ima?y —Three cases after treatment were improved, urine 
conversion was maintained in one for twelve months The other two 
remain tubercle negative to the present, a period of fourteen months 
and SIX months 

Group 5 —Two patients were selected for this group, in one of 
whom the disease was advanced After the control period both cases 
remained tubercle positive, m neither had the cystitis improved nor 
had pyelographic changes occurred 

After combined therapy one case was tubercle negative, the cystitis 
had improved but no pyelographic improvement was noted This has 
been maintained for six months In the other case the advanced 
bilateral lesions remained unchanged and rapidly progressive bladder 
contracture took place 


TABLE VI 


Group 5 Control Cases at Completion of Control Period 


Total 

Unne Converston 

Cystitis 

Pyelographic 
Chaiiges—None 

I 

u 

2 

0 



2 


After S and PAS 


Total 

Unne Conversion 

Cystitis 

Pyelographic 
Changes—None 

I 

u 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 


I = Improved, W = Worsened, U = Unchanged 


Summary —Two bilateral cases were treated , the worse showed 
no improvement, the less severe became tubercle negative and has 
remained so for the past six months 

Conclusions 

The results obtained, following treatment by combined therapy 
of the patients in this series, cannot be strictly compared with those of 
the streptomycin treated cases Of the 20 patients treated, 5 of these 
had received streptomycin at an earlier date, the remaining 15 general 
medical treatment However, with this imperfect basis for comparison, 
the case for combined therapy appears slightly better As in the case 
of streptomycin the established caseocavernous lesion responds poorly 
to treatment In 5 cases treated by combined therapy, however, urine 
conversion was attained, in 2 cases partial nephrectomy was performed 
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during this tubercle negative phase and the conversion has been main¬ 
tained for SIX months In one the lesion in the solitary remaining kidney 
was well established The urine m this case was rendered free from 
tubercle bacilli for a period of twelve months In the remaining 2 cases 
the lesions became shut off In one of these it has remained thus for 
SIX months, in the other the constriction has regressed after fourteen 
months but the urine remains tubercle negative 

Combined therapy appears to afford a greater degree of protection 
to the contralateral kidney than does streptomycin In all cases in 
which spread to the other kidney was displayed by the presence of a 
tubercle positive urine, without an obvious pyelographic lesion, urine 
conversion was attained In other respeets the results obtained were 
similar to those of the streptomycin treated cases It should be borne 
in mind, however, that every case, in both the M R C trial and in the 
above group, received general sanatorium treatment and, where 
indicated, an operation was performed It follows then, that neither 
streptomycin nor combined therapy is an alternative to prolonged 
sanatorium care or to surgery where conditions are favourable 

Ljunggren has recently carried out a follow-up of patients operated 
upon for renal tuberculosis at the hospitals of Stockholm from 1934 
to 1943 The results have yet to be presented in detail, but Ljunggren 
considers that the endeavour to improve the results of treatment by 
early diagnosis and early operation has not met with the success which 
was anticipated He suggests that early diagnosis should be followed 
by strict sanatorium treatment, chemotherapy and when the disease 
IS in a more quiescent phase, surgery 

As to the choice of chemotherapeutic agent, Ljunggren has 
attained some measure of success using PAS alone for prolonged 
periods Lloyd, Baumrucker and Stomngton (1948) consider that 
streptomycin by itself has a very limited value and is not curative 
where there is a positive pyelogram In early tuberculosis, however, 
where the pyelogram is negative, it is considered to be of great 
benefit 

Lattimer et al (1948) using streptomycin i 8 gm daily for 120 days 
obtained a good response in early renal lesions, but where the renal 
disease, as shown by pyelography, is marked, the author considers 
that nephrectomy should be performed 

In my opinion it is not unreasonable to expect an enhanced result 
from a combination of both drugs The small senes of patients treated 
in Robroyston Hospital in this fashion offers some evidence in support 
of this 

Ross et al (195 0 has reported in a review of 51 cases the effect of 
(i) streptomycin , (2) streptomycin and PAS, (3) streptomycin 
and PAS alternatively , (4) streptomycin, PAS and thioparamtzone 
In this series the best results were attained using methods (3) and (4) 
Lane (1951) has reported a series of 52 cases, 9 of whom received 
streptomycin and moogral, the remainder streptomycin and potassium 
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iodide The latter is believed to promote solution and absorption of 
caseous material exposing masked tubercle bacilli to the influence of 
the streptomycin A 48 per cent conversion rate is claimed Strepto¬ 
mycin and potassium iodide is considered the most promising com¬ 
bination The most marked success was attained in those patients in 
whom the urine from the solitary remaining kidney contained tubercle 
bacilli, but in whom no obvious renal lesion was demonstrated This 
type of case has also responded well to streptomycin alone, and to 
streptomycin and PAS as reported above It may, however, be of 
some significance that the cases treated by Lane, in the above series, 
were not subjected to sanatorium regimen 

In II of the 52 patients treated, calcification of the kidney was 
noted In only one of these was urine conversion attained, this patient 
reverted to positive after one year The author concludes that in the 
presence of calcification, even to a minimal extent, success is most 
unlikely 

Lane has also reported the success of bladder instillations in the 
treatment of patients in whom tuberculous cystitis has persisted after 
nephrectomy The substance used is designated B 53 It is a soap 
derived from a branched fatty acid used in o 5 per cent water solution 
buffered to^H 72 In patients with cystitis and spread to the remaining 
kidney, local treatment proved unsuccessful 

A preliminary report on B 283 is included This drug, a phenazme 
dye, was given orally to 8 patients An immediate conversion rate of 
50 per cent is reported, but in half of these relapse occurred, leaving a 
conversion rate of 2 5 per cent at the time of the report 

In this brief communication the work performed at Robroyston 
Hospital has been detailed, and reference has been made to the conclu¬ 
sions of other workers By many the chemotherapy of renal tuber¬ 
culosis may be condemned by the multiplicity and diverse combinations 
of drugs employed The variety of reagents subjected to investigation is, 
however, an index of the increasing ambition on the part of both 
surgeon and tuberculosis physician to solve the problem of renal 
tuberculosis 

Chemotherapy has been shown to have positive value in the treat¬ 
ment of early renal tuberculosis, to offer some degree of protection to 
the contralateral kidney, and to improve the bladder in secondary 
tuberculous cystitis following nephrectomy In addition, though the 
incidence of post-operative dissemination in renal tuberculosis is low, 
it IS significant that no such occurrence has been reported in patients 
receiving chemotherapy 

It IS becoming increasingly obvious that the majority of workers 
in this field are discarding the doctrine of immediate nephrectomy 
for renal tuberculosis From the time of diagnosis the patient 
should receive sanatorium treatment, under the supervision of a 
tuberculosis physician, the latter working as an integral part of 
a urological team 
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RENAL TUBERCULOSIS 


Its Pathogenesis and Management in Patients with 
Extra-Urogenital Disease 

By WALTER M BORTHWICK, Ch M 
Robroysion Hospital, Glasgow 

In my talk this afternoon, I intend dealing with the problem of renal 
tuberculosis, occurring firstly, as the only obvious manifestation of 
tuberculosis, and secondly, as a lesion coincidental to other obvious 
clinical disease I do not intend, however, to make that distinction a 
sharp one, but I shall try to give the most recent views on the patho¬ 
genesis of renal tuberculosis and our ideas in Robroyston Hospital with 
regard to the management of the patient with renal and extra-urogenital 
tuberculosis I shall also try to show that renal tuberculosis is more 
common than many suspect, and I am convinced that success m a cam¬ 
paign against this disease rests to a great extent on the tuberculosis 
physician, who is often in a position to initiate the investigation and 
diagnose the condition in its pre-clinical stage at a time when chemo¬ 
therapy IS likely to be most beneficial As in all forms of tuberculosis, 
the sanatorium regimen is still the mainstay m treatment, and any 
tendency to dissociate the tuberculous patient from a sanatorium or a 
tuberculosis hospital for any part of his treatment, I feel, is a retrograde 
step 

For some statistical details on renal tuberculosis I have abstracted 
the case records of the last 200 patients in Robroyston Hospital suffering 
from that disease These patients have all been in hospital within the 
last three years, but the time element is of no importance since no 
follow-up will be given 


TABLE I 

Age Incidence in 200 Patients with Renal Tuberculosis 


Age in Years 

— 10 

B 

—20 

-25 

-30 

-35 


-45 

-50 

-55 

Number 

(Females) 

I 

1 

12 

23 

14 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Number (Males) 

3 

B 

22 

23 

33 

16 

14 

3 

2 

4 

Total 

■ 


34 

46 

47 

m 

19 

5 

s 

s 


Females, 75 Males, 125 


Read at a meeting of the Tuberculosis Society of Scotland held at Bangour 
Hospital on 25th January 1952 
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The age incidence can be seen from Tables I and II The incidence 
in females seems to be higher than in males in the earlier age groups, 
but in both sexes over 85 per cent of the cases occurred between i6 


TABLE II 


Percentage Incidence in 200 Patients 


Age in Years 

16-25 

16-30 

i 6 - 3 S 

16-40 

Female 

467 

65 3 

Co 

S5 3 

Male 

36 

62 4 

75 2 

864 

Total 

40 

63 s 

765 

86 


and 40 years of age The higher incidence m males has been a con¬ 
stant feature since a definite genito-urinary unit was established in 
Robroyston Hospital in 1934 and up to date the reason for this has 
eluded us I shall be grateful for any suggestions on this finding 

TABLE III 


Incidence of Extra Genito- Urinary Tuberculous Lesions (200 Patients) 


Total 

Number with 
other Lesions 

Per Cent 

125 (Males) 

52 

41 6 

75 (Females) 

36 

48 

Combined Males and Females 

88 

44 


TABLE IV 


Localisation of Extra Genito- Urinary Lesions 


Site 

Males 

Females 

Totai 

Lungs 

23 

6 

29 

Lungs and Bone 

8 

3 

II 

LUngs and Joint 

5 

5 

10 

Glands 

0 

5 

5 

Bone 

10 

ii 

21 

Joint 

5 

5 

10 

Multiple 

I 

X 

2 


The incidence of clinical extra-urogenital disease m these patients 
was 44 per cent (Table III), and the localisation of these lesions can 
be seen in Table IV 
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I tried to find out the sequence of events in the tuberculosis history 
of the 88 patients who had extra-urogenital disease, but accurate 
details were only possible in 64 instances (Table V) As far as could be 
ascertained the renal lesion was diagnosed from one to over ten years 
after the other tuberculosis manifestations 


TABLE V 

Interval {in Years) between Extra- Urogenital Lesions and Diagnosis of 
Renal Tuberculosis (64 Patients) 


Time m Years 

■ 


3 

B 

S 

6-10 

10+ 

Number 

1 

10 

12 

B 

B 

IS 

6 


An obvious difficulty here is my lack of follow-up to see how many 
of the 200 patients will develop lung or bone and joint disease It is, 
however, a very definite impression that the number of patients with 
renal tuberculosis who subsequently develop a pulmonary or bone 
lesion IS very small I shall try to give a possible explanation of this 
later 

The presenting symptom which initiated the urological investigation 
in these 200 patients (Table VI), was an increased frequency of micturi¬ 
tion in 97 or just under half, pain in 9 (4 5 per cent), hsematuna in 22 


TABLE VI 

Signal Symptom, if any, Causing Urological Investigation in 200 Cases of 
Renal Tuberculosis 


Symptom 

Increased Frequency 
of Mictiirition 

Pam 

Haematuna 

Retention of Unne 

None 

— 

Number 

97 

9 

22 

4 

68 


(i I per cent), and retention of urine in 4 (2 per centIn the remaining 
68 patients there was none of the generally recognised symptoms of 
renal tuberculosis, and the investigation was carried out after routine 
examination had shown tubercle bacilli m the urine or an unexplained 
pyuria or albuminuria (Table VII) 

TABLE VII 


Reason for Urological Investigation in 68 Symptom Free Patients 



Tubercle Bacilli 
m Urine 

Albuminuna 

Pi'una 

Epididymitis 

Females 


10 

s 

2 


Males 



1 

I 

44 
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Many of you know our ideas on the subject of genital disease in the 
male, and it is routine procedure to carry out a full urological investiga¬ 
tion in these men Forty-four of the 68 patients sulfered from 
tuberculous epididymitis without any urinary upset, and one can almost 
say like Wells (1943), that epididymitis can be included in the symptom¬ 
atology of renal tuberculosis in the male That a very close association 
exists between renal and genital disease in the male is clearly 
demonstrated in Table VIII Over 80 per cent of the 125 men had 


TABLE VIII 

Incidence of Genital Tuberculosis in 125 Males Suffering from Renal 

Tuberculosis 



Number 

Per Cent 

Combined Epididymal and Pelvic 
Genital Disease 


66 4 

Pelvic Genital Disease alone 

19 

IS 2 

Total 

102 

Si 6 


genital disease, 66 4 per cent having combined epididymal and pelvic 
genital disease and 152 pei cent having pelvic involvement alone 
I have no doubt that follow-up of the 19 men will show subsequent 
epididymitis in many of them 

The localisation of the kidney disease when first diagnosed 
(Table IX), was unilateral in 154 and bilateral m 46 The frequency 
of involvement of right and left kidney was the same In these cases 

\ 

TABLE IX 

Localisation of Kidney Disease — 

Right Kidnev—77 
Left Kidney—77 

Both Kidneys—46 (12 excretory bacilluria) 

Localisation of Kidney Disease in 68 Symptom free Patients — 

Right Kidney—23 
Left Kidney—27 

Both Kidneys—18 (ii excretory bacilluria) 

With bilateral involvement the disease was definite and sometimes 
advanced m 34, while the remaining 12 had tubercle bacilli in both 
kidney specimens but no disease was demonstrable in the urograms 
With regard to the 68 symptom-free patients, the disease was bilateral 
m 18 instances, in 7 of which moderate to advanced lesions were found 
Eleven patients in this group had tubercle bacilluria Medlar (1926, 
1932) and Band (193S, 1943) have proved that the isolation of tubercle 
bacilli from the kidney urine means that there is a renal lesion 

From the above findings a point worthy of stress and not alwajs 
realised, is that renal tuberculosis may be bilateral and advanced 
without any urinary symptoms In point of fact the only true symptoms 
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of renal tuberculosis are hasmaturia arising from the kidney and very 
occasionally renal pain The commonest symptom, as quoted, increased 
frequency of micturition, is not really a symptom of renal tuberculosis 
iDut a symptom of vesical disease, and that may develop soon after the 
start of open renal tuberculosis some years later or not at all Most 
textbooks on this subject stress the general symptoms with which one 
associates an early tuberculous lesion elsewhere m the body The loss 
of weight, appetite and lassitude and other symptoms of tuberculous 
toxaemia are all given an important place in the diagnosis of renal 
tuberculosis In our experience, these signs and symptoms occur as 
the exception rather than the rule in patients who do not have any 
extra-urogenital tuberculous disease Toxaemia from a renal lesion 
seems to be minimal, and I would be interested to hear any observations 
on the reason for this When the bladder becomes involved then the 
increasing frequency of micturition during the day and night has its 
effect on the general well-being of the individual Even when epididy¬ 
mitis develops, apart from the initial upset lasting days rather than 
weeks or months, the patient usually shows little evidence of toxaemia 
It has long been recognised in Robroyston Hospital that the patients 
who are under treatment for renal tuberculosis without any other 
tuberculous disease are by far, apparently, the healthiest patients in the 
hospital Even in progressive renal disease, in the absence of very 
marked vesical irritability, that well-being may continue until most of 
the renal tissue is destroyed and the patient approaches a ursemic 
condition Vi^eight, blood sedimentation, appetite, blood urea and 
general examination may all remain normal until a short time before 
the onset of uraemia One obvious exception to this is the pyone- 
phrotic kidney, which produces a marked reaction in all these tests 
in the individual 

To sum up this section, I would stress the importance of a full 
urological examination in tuberculous patients who have albuminurid 
or pyuria Routine examination of the urine for tubercle bacilli 
will produce surprising results, while epididymitis demands a full 
examination Haematuria, renal pain or increasing frequency 
of micturition are all well recognised as symptoms necessitating a 
urological investigation 

Since Medlar (1926, 1932) demonstrated by serial section that 
bilateral tuberculosis of a microscopic nature could be seen in the 
kidneys of many patients who had died of extra-urogenital tuberculosis, 
our conception of the origin of renal tuberculosis has developed The 
primary complex in tuberculosis is usually m the lungs or intestines, 
and later that may be followed by a bacillaemia in which the organisms 
are earned to various parts of the body Thereafter there is a latent 
period depending on the number and virulence of the organisms and 
the resistance of the host According to Wallgren, quoted by Ljunggren 
(1951), if the infection develops near the serous membranes it usually 
manifests early, and later if the bones and joints are affected The 
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kidney lesions develop still later The earliest lesions in the kidney 
are usually bilateral and found in relation to the glomeruli of the cortex, 
constituting the sub-clinical phase These lesions may heal or become 
encysted If the former occurs it could account for a later unilateral 
or “ surgical kidney,” but if the latter happens, at any time reactivation 
due to re-infection may occur As stated by Ljunggren, the cortical 
lesions may ulcerate into the renal tubules and give rise to tubercle 
bacilluna At this stage pyuria may be absent or slight and urography 
will demonstrate normal function and outline The cortical foci may 
spread directly or by lymphatics to the tubules of the pyramids and 
give rise to a definite lesion The blood supply of the pyramid, especially 
m the papilla, is poorer than in the cortex, and the chances of healing 
are not so favourable Healing foci in the papilla are rare, and instead 
there is a tendency to necrosis and cavity formation When this has 
ulcerated into the renal pelvis, the infection can spread to the ureter, 
bladder, and in the male to the genitalia 

At this stage (Band, 1948), the renal pelvis has now become infected, 
and tubercles and ulceration occur in the lining membrane Renal 
function IS impaired and the renal pelvis becomes atonic Residual 
urine which is present becomes reabsorbed, and tubercle bacilli pass in a 
retrograde manner to the tubular systems of the neighbouring calyces 
Secondary foci then appear as confluent groups of tubercles in more 
distant zones of the renal cortex This condition is often seen after 
nephrectomy, when the kidney, on section, may show cavitation in 
relation to the upper group of calyces and numerous tubercles m the 
cortex near the lower pole 

The hematogenous dissemination of tubercle bacilli is not limited 
to the kidneys, since renal tuberculosis and bone and joint lesions are 
frequently associated Irrespective of the time of onset of these lesions, 
and I personally believe that the orthopaedic lesion usually manifests 
Itself earlier in the majority of cases, one must accept the fact that 
miliary tuberculosis is much more common than most of us realise 
We must regard mihary tuberculosis as a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative conception, since it follows that miliary tuberculosis not only 
occurs frequently but that in most cases it is relatively innocent m 
character Apart from the possibility that clinical mihary tuberculosis 
may arise, there is the alternative that pre-climcal mihary tuberculosis 
is either cured or that it passes into chronic tuberculosis of the organs 
such as kidneys or bone and joint 

Another thought at this stage from the point of view of prognosis 
IS, that whatever treatment is considered for unilateral renal disease, 
and nephrectomy is usually the method of choice, it must be remembered 
that the contralateral kidney nearly always has at least a minute lesion 
which may break down Therein, I feel, lies a possibility for chemo¬ 
therapy 

It is important to realise that the term renal tuberculosis has largely 
Been superseded by the more accurate ones of genito-urinary or 
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urogenital tuberculosis These names recognise that we are dealing 
with a system-disease in which the kidney is usually the primary 
source, showing a great tendency to spread to other organs in the same 
system The resulting lesions often show a varied character in the 
different organs There can be small renal lesions with marked vesical 
disease There can be extensive bilateral renal tuberculosis without 
cystitis This varied response may also be evident in that nephrectomy 
for unilateral renal disease is sometimes followed by healing of vesical 
disease, while in others aggravation of the vesical condition occurs 
It IS not infrequent to find in men with progressive and not long¬ 
standing genital disease, calcified lesions in the kidney or even calci¬ 
fication of the whole kidney Presumably the genital disease in most 
has been caused by a spread from the kidney, yet the stages of infection 
and response of the various organs has been so different Removal 
of tlie kidney does not influence genital disease 

When renal tuberculosis is diagnosed in its symptom-free phase 
It does not always mean that it is diagnosed at an early phase Generally 
the disease is slowly progressive, so slow sometimes that many years 
may pass without obvious change in the affected individual That does 
not mean, however, that i\ e can consider renal tuberculosis as a chronic, 
unimportant event in a tuberculosis case history This disease is a fatal 
one requiring sanatorium treatment when diagnosed, but the chronicity 
beconies important when the patient also suffers from extra-urogenital 
tuberculosis Close liasion between the surgeon and tuberculosis 
specialist IS of highest importance in these cases and, if necessary, the 
deciding vote as to the general conduct of the case should he with the 
tuberculosis physician 

In Robroyston Hospital, beds are set aside for patients with renal 
tuberculosis, and on an average 40 to 50 patients are usually in residence 
at any one time The 200 patients about vhom I spoke earlier were all 
in hospital within the last three years, some in fact being still there 
WTien possible, the unit consists of two sections, one male and the other 
female, situated in wards containing non-pulmonary tuberculous 
patients The presence of open pulmonary tuberculosis excludes the 
patient from the unit, and accommodation is found in a pulmonary 
ward 

It IS difficult to particularise with regard to our ideas on the manage¬ 
ment of the patient with multiple tuberculous lesions In general, 

I feel that progressive pulmonary or active bone or joint disease should 
have preference over active intervention in renal tuberculosis The 
watchword should not be early nephrectomy but nephrectomy during 
the most suitable period when other lesions are at least under control 
Chemotherapy has changed our ideas a little, and that will be discussed 
later, but even with chemotherapy it is advisable to control the extra- 
urogenital lesions before embarking on operative intervention There 
are exceptions, one of which I have mentioned before The pyone- 
phrotic kidney, even in the presence of progressive pulmonary disease. 
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should be removed as early as possible A frequency of mictunliun 
which disturbs the patient day and night to such an extent that the 
general condition suffers, should, if possible, receive treatment 

Disease of the smaller joints does not, as a rule, interfere with the 
management of a case Ihe larger joints, especially the hip, should, 
if possible, receive prior claim, since instrumental investigation and 
operative intervention may have a deleterious effect Spinal tubercu¬ 
losis also, should be in a quiescent phase, since theoretically the position 
at operation may cause damage, although in the more urgent operations 
on the urinary tract I have never recognised any such damage 

With regard to pulmonary tuberculosis, events can move with such 
rapidity and with such disastrous results that control of this disease 
should always be attempted before urological interference is undertaken 
Close observation of the renal tract can be earned out without serious 
upset to a patient with active pulmonary disease If instrumental 
investigation is considered inadvisable, and that is seldom, then rarely 
does intravenous urography do any harm 

I do not wish to give the impression that renal tuberculosis can be 
considered as an unimportant incident The advanced stages of this 
condition cause probably more upset and discomfort than a similar 
period in almost any other tuberculous lesion A frequency of micturi¬ 
tion at five-, ten- or fifteen-minute intervals obviously makes life intoler¬ 
able and everything possible should be done to prevent this or treat it 
The point I would like to make is that in a patient with pulmonary 
and renal tuberculosis, when both conditions are suitable for treatment, 
then in my opinion, the pulmonary disease should receive prior claim, 
always provided that close watch is kept on the genito-urinary condition. 
It is only advisable to avoid nephrectomy until the lung lesion is under 
satisfactory control, not to wait until so-called healing has taken place. 
In the individual with untreatable pulmonary tuberculosis, then all 
necessary steps should be taken to treat coincidental renal disease to 
avoid undue suffering from bladder irritability 

Each case of urogenital tuberculosis should be under the super¬ 
vision of the tuberculosis specialist in a sanatorium or tuberculosis 
hospital, and close hasion with the surgeon should exist so that the 
latter can carry out in the words of Cibert (1946) not “ la nephrectomie 
precoce ” but “ la nephrectomie opportune ” 
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SOME UNUSUAL MANIFESTATIONS OF 
ABORTUS FEVER 


By A W BRANWOOD, MD, FRCPE, MRCP 

Many physicians are of the opinion that abortus fever is rare in this 
country It is very seldom diagnosed, although some workers are 
convinced that many cases of this disease exist and produce chronic 
ill health in the community 

Sir W Dalrymple-Champneys, in his Milroy Lecture of 1950, 
stated that undulant fever is a neglected problem in this country 
He quoted only 983 cases in England and Wales during the past 
twenty years Other authors have similar figures There were no 
proved cases of abortus fever admitted to the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary from 1932-1936 and only occasional cases thereafter 

Dalrymple-Champneys has explained the small number of cases 
of brucellosis in this country as being due to (i) a general impression 
that abortus fever is a rare disease, (2) the diagnosis of abortus fever 
IS too readily excluded by one negative agglutination, (3) the low 
mortality of this disease has not brought it to the public eye 

Another explanation is that abortus fever may mimic many other 
conditions and its mode of onset can be so unusual that the diagnosis 
of undulant fever may never be considered 

During the years 1942-1952 the author has seen 10 proved cases of 
brucellosis In only 3 of these could the disease be described as 
typical The majority of cases had a most unusual onset and the 
diagnosis was only made later Once the diagnosis had been made, 
however, these cases could be divided into the ambulant, undulant, 
continuous or malignant groups, again illustrating the fact that a 
diagnosis of brucellosis can usually be made once one thinks of it 

Case Material 

The cases seen by the author occurred in Cheshire and in the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh In 7 of these cases it was the mode 
of onset which was misleading They presented as (i) Meningitis, 
(2) Appendicitis, (3) Anaemia and Splenomegaly, (4) Pleurisy, (5) 
Hepatitis, (6) Rheumatism, (7) Gastro-enteritis 

(i) Meningitis —A veterinary surgeon aged 26 was admitted to hospital 
suffenng from generalised aches and pams for about a fortmght On the 
day of his adrmssion he suddenly became drowsy and complamed of mtense 
frontal and occipital headache He had neck rigidity and presented a typical 
picture of menmgeal irritation He had a furred tongue and sweated profusely 
His temperature was 102° and he had tachycardia The W B C was 6200 
with an absolute lymphocytosis He was not ansermc Lumbar puncture 
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yielded clear cerebro-spinai fluid under reduced pressure wth a slightly 
increased protein content and i6 lymphocytes per cmm A provisional 
diagnosis of benign lymphocytic chorio menmgitis or early T B memngitis 
was made In view of the patient’s occupation, however, an agglutmation 
test for B abortus was performed This was negative m dilutions of i i6 
upwards The patient was treated with analgesics for his headache He 
remained drowsy for two or three days durmg which time he ran an intei- 
mittent fever of ioi°-io2° F and then suddenly became afebrile, looked much 
better and stated that he now felt fit A week later the patient was still afebnle 
but his spleen was now slightly enlarged Another agglutination test for 
B abortus gave a positive agglutmation of i 256 upwards 

The patient admitted that recently he had been workmg in a bacteriology 
department making a vaccme for abortus fever, but as far as he knew had not 
inoculated himself 

(2) Acute Appendicitis —A farm worker aged 21 was admitted to hospital 
with symptoms of acute appendicitis A laparotomy was performed and the 
appendix which appeared healthy was removed Subsequent histological 
examination showed the appendix to be normal Four days after his operation 
the patient developed flittmg pams in all his joints and a severe pam m his 
left shoulder The transient joint pains abated but the pain in the shoulder 
persisted The patient had a low grade pyrexia of ioo°-ioi° F and profuse 
mght sweats His white blood count was 6000 with 55 per cent lymphocytes 
The B S R was 22 mm per hour Agglutination for B abortus was negative 
in dilutions of i 16 upwards The patient was given full doses of salicylates 
and his temperature became normal His left shoulder was still painful and 
there were still night sweats X-ray of the chest showed no evidence of 
pulmonary tuberculosis At this time the spleen became palpably enlarged 
In view of the symptoms and signs a provisional diagnosis of undulant fever 
was made m spite of a negative agglutination test The patient was given 
aureomycin and the profuse mght sweats stopped in two days The shoulder 
became less painful and the patient looked and felt better He was discharged 
a fortmght later, the agglutination reaction for B abortus being still negative 
He was seen again in 6 weeks’ time He had kept perfectly fit durmg this 
period The serum now showed agglutmation to B abortus up to 1/512 

Although this patient was a farm worker he stated that as far as he knew 
no cattle on the farm were diseased nor had there been any “ spontaneous 
abortion ” among the herd 

(3) Ancemia and Splenomegaly —A girl of 12 was admitted to hospital 
with a complaint of frontal headache, intermittent epistaxis and sore throat of 
a few days’ duration She stated that for several weeks prior to this she had 
felt weak, easily tired, breathless on exertion and had sweated profusely at 
night On examination she looked pale and tired and far from healthy and 
had a nocturnal pyrexia of ioi°-io2° Her spleen was palpable The blood 
picture was as follows —Htemoglobm 70 per cent, R B C 4,000,000, C I 
o 87, W B C 4200 with 54 per cent small lymphocytes, 40 per cent poly¬ 
morphs, 6 per cent monocytes and 2 per cent eosinophils Sternal puncture 
showed a normoblastic marrow An X-ray of the chest was normal and the 
Widal reaction and a blood culture were negative A provisional diagnosis 
of a reticulosis, perhaps Hodgkin’s disease, was made and the patient was 
treated symiptomatically At weekly intervals blood cultures, Widal and 
Paul Bunnell reactions and agglutination for B abortus were performed For 
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three successive weeks these were ull negative During this tune the patient 
gradually improved—the sweatmg became less, the temperature returned to 
normal and she looked and felt much better There was an increase m her 
weight and her haemoglobin was now 88 per cent There was still a leucopema, 
however, and the lymphocytes remamed above 55 per cent of the total W B C 
The liver and spleen were smaller although still palpable At the end of a 
month the agglutmation tests were agam repeated and on this occasion the 
serum agglutmated B abortus up to dilutions of 1/512 and a week later 
agglutination of B abortus was obtamed m dilutions of 1/1024 

The patient was seen agam 3 months later She was very fit and not 
anaermc The spleen was no longer palpable The wlnte blood count was 
6000 per c mm but with still 40 per cent lymphocytes The serum still 
agglutmated B abortus m dilutions of 1/1024 

This girl hved m the country and told us she drank a lot of milk 

(4) Jaundice —A man of 23 had complained of anorexia, general malaise 
and attacks of shivermg for a week This was followed by a frontal headache 
and the gradual onset of jaundice On exammation this young man had 
mild jaundice, a very furred tongue and a soft tender liver which was enlarged 
to two finger breadths below the costal margm The spleen was enlarged to 
percussion The stools were pale and the urme contamed bile and urobilmogen 
The temperature varied between 97° F and 100° F The white blood count 
was 4600 mth 48 per cent lymphocytes A cephalm cholesterol flocculation 
test showed [++] (2) The patient was thought to be suffering from infective 
hepatitis and was treated accordmgly After about 14 days the jaundice had 
disappeared, there was no bile in the urme although there was still urobilinogen, 
and the hver was just palpable The cephalm cholesterol was [-{-] (i) The 
spleen was now defimtely palpable In spite of the disappearance of the 
jaundice the patient, contrary to expectation, felt no better His tongue was 
heavily coated He developed profuse night sweats and the temperature 
persisted There was still a leucopema and a lymphocytosis A Widal 
reaction was negative but the serum agglutmated B aboitus m dilutions up 
to 1/512, and 4 days later the serum gave a positive agglutmation to B abortus 
up to 1/1024 

This man was a town dweller and there appeared to be no obvious source 
of infection m this case 

(5) Rheumatic Fever —Undulant fever may often cause arthritis and m 
some mstances it can be mistaken for rheumatic fever, as is seen m the following 
case 

A man of 46 years, a dockyard worker, had suffered from a rmld attack of 
“ influenza ” three weeks previously He apparently recovered from this 
and then, ten days later, suddenly complamed of severe pams m all his jomts 
This symptom was accompanied by profuse sweating and a temperature of 
101° F He had a tachycardia and was diagnosed as a case of acute rheumatism 
The joint pains did not improve when the patient was given massive doses 
of salicylates, indeed the man appeared worse His temperature varied between 
97° and 100° F The sweatmg persisted, especially at mght The white 
blood count was 4800 ivith 57 per cent of lymphocytes The B S R was 
only 32 mm per hour His spleen, not palpable on admission, became 
enlarged three days later Undulant fever was suspected and the serum 
agglutmated B abortus m dilutions up to 1/256 

This man could give no explanation as to how he might have acquired the 
VOL Lix NO 12 202 
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disease although he had been helping to unload a cattle boat four weeks 
previously 

(6) Pleurisy aud Pericarditis — K girl of i8 years, previously healthy, 
suddenly developed severe substemal pain which radiated into the neck 
She was admitted to hospital On admission the temperature was 102° F, 
her B S R was 97 mm per hour and there was a tachycardia of 102 per 
mmute Pericardial friction was audible over the whole of the praecordium 
The patient was diagnosed as a case of acute rheumatic pericarditis and was 
given massive doses of salicylates Her tachycardia persisted and the 
temperature fell to 99° F The friction rub persisted Five days later the 
temperature suddenly rose to 104° F and she complained of pams m most 
of the larger jomts The white blood count at this time was only 3200 with 
50 per cent lymphocytes The pericarditis remained and there was now 
a left-sided pleurisy The temperature became hectic, swmging from 97° F 
to 105'' F The patient was desperately ill and sweated profusely Her blood 
culture and all agglutmation tests, mcludmg B abortus^ were negative 
Penicillm was administered purely empirically with absolutely no effect The 
patient developed a small left-sided pleural effusion The aspirated fluid 
was serous and sterile She was given streptomycin with no improvement 
At the end of a fortmght the temperature fell and remamed normal The 
pericarditis and pleurisy had cleared up An electrocardiograph and X-ray 
of the chest were normal The white blood count was only 4000 and there 
was still a lymphocytosis She also had a mild hypochromic anaemia Fourteen 
days later she agam complamed of pams m the shoulder and hip jomts and 
the temperature rose to 105° F The drenchmg sweats returned In three 
days’ time everything had once agam returned to normal She now had 
splenomegaly and agglutmation for B abortus was positive m dilutions up 
to 1/256 The patient was treated with aureomycm with a very dramatic 
improvement 

This girl although residmg in a town had just returned from a holiday 
in the country prior to the onset of her symptoms She denied any contact 
with mfected cattle or mdeed drinkmg an excessive quantity of imlk 

(7) Gastro-enteritis —A man aged 63 was admitted to hospital with a 
history of the sudden onset of cohcky abdominal pain, diarrhoea and vomitmg 
For several days he was sick after everythmg he ate and the diarrhoea was 
very troublesome He developed a frontal headache during this period and 
his temperature varied between 97° F m the moinmg and 102° F at mght 
He was treated sjnnptomatically as a case of gastro-enteritis After five days 
he felt better and the diarrhoea had stopped although he still complamed of 
headaches m the evenmg when his temperature was elevated Exammation 
of the abdomen on admission revealed generahsed tenderness which rapidly 
improved pan passu with his condition The spleen, however, then became 
palpable At no time was the white blood count higher than 5000 and there 
was a persistent lymphocytosis of 53 per cent The Widal reaction was negative 
and there was no agglutmation of B typhosus or B paratyphosus A or B in 
serum dilutions of 1/16 upwards Bactenological examination of the stool 
revealed a normal flora Three days later the agglutmation tests and Widal 
reaction were repeated, agam with negative results The patient’s serum was 
also tested agamst B abortus and agglutination was obtamed m dilutions 
1/16 to 1/512 Twelve days later agglutmation was obtained with B abortus 
m dilutions of 1/16-1/1024 
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Throughout this period, once the acute gastro-intestmal symptoms had 
spontaneously abated, the patient felt perfeccly fit but still had a pyrexia at 
night He was treated with B mehtensis vaccine and the temperature gradually 
returned to normal 

This patient was a gardener and, although a countryman, stated he had 
not been in contact with diseased cattle nor had he drank any more milk than 
the rest of his family who were all well 

The above cases illustrate some of the ways in which undulant 
fever may present It can be seen how easily some of these cases of 
abortus fever may be misdiagnosed and, due to a spontaneous remission, 
be entirely missed, only to lead to chronic ill health at a later date 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that brucellosis must always 
be kept m mind in the differential diagnosis of many conditions 

There are several points about brucellosis that are well worth 
consideration 

(i) ^Etiology 

Evans and other workers, including Fitch and Dubois, have shown 
that the disease can be transmitted to humans by goats, sheep, swine, 
cats, dogs and horses The recognised source of infection in Britain, 
however, seems to be mostly bovine, although horses suffering from 
fistulous withers may transmit the disease to humans Individuals 
become infected by drinking raw milk or eating milk products from the 
milk of infected cattle 

It is very unlikely that butter and cheese transmit the infection, 
for the lactic acid of the sour milk is bacteriocidal for the brucella 
organisms Butter and cheese, however, if freshly made, may contain 
a few organisms and thus act as a source of infection 

Direct contact with infected animals or their carcases or excreta 
may also provide a route of infection Garrod has demonstrated that 
of all the intestinal pathogens, brucella is the most susceptible to the 
acid gastric juice It is often stated that a period of ill health or some 
short acute illness, where there may be a temporary associated achlor¬ 
hydria, precedes the initial attack of undulant fever In only one 
patient in this series, the man diagnosed initially as rheumatic fever, 
was there any history of some previous ill health before the onset of 
his symptoms It is suggested therefore that people in good health 
do not become infected by the brucella abortus 

In only one patient in this series, the veterinary surgeon, was 
there any possibility of tracing the infection There was a possibility 
of contact infection in the dock worker who had recently helped to 
unload a cattle boat One of the other patients worked on a farm, 
and three more were country dwellers, but no history of any mode of 
infection was present in these cases other than the possibility of drinking 
raw milk 

These few cases illustrate very well one of the features of this 
disease, namely, its sporadic occurrence and, in many cases, complete 
absence of any apparent source of infection 
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(2) Sex Inczdence 

Many workers have stressed the difference m sex incidence of this 
disease Brucellosis is far more commonly seen in men than in women 
This may be occupational, although other factors seem to play a part 
in determining this sex incidence In this series there were 5 men 
and 2 women The ages of the men varied from 18 to 65 years The 
two females were aged 12 and 18 Magoffin et al in their senes of 
abortus fever found that 78 per cent were males, but stated that in 
the age groups under 13 and over 35 the sex incidence was approxi¬ 
mately the same Ohn and Taylor had similar results, and the latter 
suggested that females after puberty seem to be relatively immune 
to abortus fever or at least to clinical attacks of this disease This 
apparent immunity may disappear after the menopause, for the incidence 
of the brucellosis is the same in both sexes over the age of 65 years 

Clinical Manifestations 

Undulant fever usually has an insidious onset In the majority 
of patients the symptoms are increasing tiredness, lethargy, occasional 
headaches and sweating It is when the onset is sudden and dramatic 
that the condition is so often missed, for in these cases the disease may 
mimic practically anything Dalrymple-Champneys has stated that 
when the onset is sudden the presenting symptoms may resemble a 
variety of conditions from pneumonia to melaena 

The very few cases in this series show how diverse are the clinical 
features of abortus fever and how sudden the onset may be 

Most authors have classified the disease into the five well-known 
types, namely, the ambulant or mild, the undulant or ordinary type, 
the intermittent, continuous and the malignant variety Yet because 
the onset may be sudden and the condition at first undiagnosed it is 
sometimes difficult to fit the disease into one of these five types 

Sweahng is the most frequent and severe symptom In these 
cases drenching sweats were a marked feature of every one This 
sweating, however, may be only mild or moderate Nevertheless, 
be this symptom mild or severe it always occurs in the late afternoon 
or at night and is accompanied by a very characteristic sour smell 
which should be almost diagnostic of the undulant fever 

Tiredness and lethargy are complained of bitterly during the height 
of the fever, only to disappear when the temperature is normal This 
state of well-being, insisted on by the patients during their apyrexial 
periods, is again almost pathognomonic of brucellosis 

Headache is a noticeable feature In some instances it can be so 
severe that the condition is mistaken for meningitis, as in the case m 
this series Hughes in 1897 mentions a patient who, having been 
ill for several weeks, developed symptoms of cerebral irritation, and 
at post mortem B mehtensis was isolated from the meninges Lemaire 
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studied several non-fatal cases of brucella meningitis and pointed out 
the similarity of meningitis due to brucellosis and tuberculous meningitis 
Thereafter other workers, including Desage, Magnani and Roger, 
described similar cases and stressed the difficulty of diagnosis between 
tuberculous and brucella meningitis 

Pai7i IS another common complaint It is usually situated in the 
joints In most cases only one or two joints may be involved In 
some patients, however, the disease can begin suddenly as in the 
man m this series, with acute polyarthritis and may easily be mistaken 
for rheumatic fever The pain may also be present in the muscles, 
especially of the back or the abdomen In the latter case the sudden 
onset of abdominal pain leads to a mistaken diagnosis of acute 
appendicitis m many patients 

Respiratory symptoms are also encountered These may vary from 
the symptoms of bronchitis to those of an acute pneumonia Pleurisy 
was present in one girl in this senes 


Cardiac Manifestations 

Rennie and Young in 1936 first described endocarditis due to a 
brucella in this country, and Hardy et al reported similar cases in the 
American literature Since then other cases have been recorded in 
Scandinavia, America and Great Britain One patient in this senes 
suffered from both pleurisy and pericarditis Pericarditis has been 
described by Dalrymple-Champneys m one case of undulant fever 
Splenomegaly —This sign is invariably present at some time in 
every case of brucellosis Indeed it is one of the most important 
diagnostic features of this condition 

Hepatomegaly —Enlargement of the liver is not so commonly 
present as splenomegaly In some cases the liver may be slightly 
tender and, rarely, the presence of jaundice may lead to a mistaken 
diagnosis of infective hepatitis This happened in one patient m 
this series 

Anorexia, constipation and diarrhoea are symptoms encountered 
frequently during the course or onset of the disease If diarrhoea 
occurs at the onset the patient may be treated symptomatically for 
gastro-enteritis and again the condition can be missed 

Rigors are said to be a frequent feature of abortus fever The only 
patient with this manifestation was the girl with pleurisy and peri¬ 
carditis Malaise with slight shivering, however, were early symptoms 
in many of the other patients 

Various skin manifestations have been described in undulant fever, 
but they are neither characteristic nor specific for this condition 

General III Health —Many American and Canadian authors have 
described a condition of chronic brucellosis Griggs and Scarlett 
maintain that m the United States and Canada chronic ill health 
previously explained by “ rheumatism,” septic foci or even neurosis 
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are really due to brucellosis These patients have no acute episodes 
and show no positive agglutination tests These workers state that 
although brucella infection cannot be proved at the time, a positive 
agglutination is found years later 

General fatigue accompanied by neurosis or even psychosis due to 
abortus infection are encountered in this country Hausmann and 
Schenken described a melitensis meningo-encephalitis in a patient 
who had been ill for a year with geneial fatigue, headaches, attacks of 
delirium and subjective sensory phenomena The infective organism 
was the porcine variety of brucella 

Depression and apathy, an important feature of brucellosis, may 
be due to the long-continued fever with its periods of remission and 
inevitable relapses or may perhaps be explained by organic changes 
in the central nervous system 

Differential Diagnosis 

The differential diagnosis of brucellosis covers so wide a field in 
medicine—for the disease may resemble practically any condition 
from P U O to depressive psychosis—that it will not be considered 
further It cannot be stressed enough, however, that in any disease 
where the symptoms are prolonged and the clinical features perhaps 
a little unusual a brucella infection must always be considered 

Diagnosis 

An absolute diagnosis is often difficult to make, and in many cases 
IS only made by surmise The diagnosis can be made by obtaining 
a positive culture, a positive agglutination test and, as stated by many 
workers somewhat ironically, a “ typical ” clinical picture 

(a) A Positive Culture —This diagnostic procedure is not often 
performed in this country During life a positive culture may be 
obtained from blood, urine, faeces, sternal marrow, tonsillar swab or 
vagina If a suitable medium is used and the atmosphere contains an 
increased content of carbon dioxide, then with repeated subcultures 
organisms can be grown McCullough states that daily blood cultures 
for 7-10 days will yield a positive result in patients in whom the disease 
IS suspected Cultures can also be obtained post mortem from the 
spleen, bile and lymph glands 

(b) Agglutination —K negative agglutination does not rule out a 
diagnosis of brucellosis The test should be repeated frequently and 
a positive result may be obtained when the acute phase of the disease 
is over and the patient is in a remission In some cases the agglutination 
IS persistently negative and may only become positive years later 
Furthermore, the test can only be a true criterion if the antigen used 
IS satisfactory Prozones may be present and thus give a false negative 
agglutination Positive agglutination of sera in a dilution of i 256 
and a rising titre thereafter is proof of the diagnosis 
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(c) ^ “ Typical Chmcal Picture ”—^The least said about this the 
better Whatever the clinical manifestations, however, the blood 
picture in brucellosis is invariably the same There is always a 
lymphocytosis This can be either absolute or relative Dalrymple- 
Champneys has suggested that the degree of lymphocytosis bears a 
relationship to the agglutination titre of the patient’s blood An 
absolute lymphocytosis is usually found when the serum is agglutinated 
in dilutions of i 1000 or more Certainly a persistent lymphocytosis 
IS a constant finding m this condition and indeed should suggest the 
diagnosis 

Summary 

Several cases of abortus fever are described to illustrate the many 
and unusual ways in which this disease can present It is suggested 
that a large number of cases are missed, often being mistaken for 
other conditions The incidence of brucellosis in the community is 
thus higher than is realised Indeed many workers through the ages 
have stated this fact Hippocrates m 278 B C described a prolonged 
fever with sweating and tendencies to relapse as " the abortus 
epidemicus ” Wilson, in 1932, suggested that if the reduction factor 
obtained by the relative frequency of agglutination of the typhoid 
group and B abortus by sera submitted for Widal reaction be applied 
to the annual notifications of typhoid fever this would give an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the incidence of B abortus infection On the above 
basis the incidence of brucellosis would be about 400-500 per annum 
Although the etiology of this condition is well known it is difficult, 
m the majority of patients, to trace the source of infection or indeed 
explain the sporadic incidence of the disease It is suggested that a 
period of ill health or debility may predispose to the infection 

Brucellosis must always be considered in any disease with prolonged 
fever or where the clinical manifestations are somewhat unusual 

The advent of aureomycin offers a permanent cure to the majority 
of these patients Thus the incidence of brucellosis with its trail of 
chronic ill health and acute periods of relapse can be lessened provided 
the physician is fully aware (a) that abortus infection does occur m 
this country, (b) that it may mimic many other conditions, and (r) that 
the disease can be diagnosed by repeated blood cultures or agglutination 
tests 

The dictum, “ Was man weiss sieht man ", applies in abortus 
fever just as in any other condition 

I wish to thank Professor Murray Lyon for the use of some of this case material 
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Portrait of a Hospital By WiLLIAM Brockbank Pp 218, with 56 ihustritions 
and 3 maps London Wm Heinemann 1952 Price 25s 

Tavo hundred years have passed since the institution which was to become the 
RoyaJ Infirmary of Manchester first opened its doors It was a house “ with twelve 
beds and all other conveniences ” Among the original members of the Staff was 
Charles White, surgeon and obstetrician, who was later to achieve world-wide fame 
1 o the original hospital no patient rvas admitted who “ could pay for his oivn cure ”, 
and a recommendation signed by a subscriber was essential At that time Manchester 
was a small town, but its growth was very rapid, especially during the nineteenth 
century The “ house ” ivas soon replaced by a new Infirmary containing 80 beds, 
built at a cost of slightly over ;^25oo Extensions and neAv wings were added, and 
in 1766 a “lunatic hospital” was built Another early requirement was met in 
1779 when Public Baths were erected close to the Infirmary The Royal Patronage 
was accorded in 1830, and 1831 Queen Victoria paid her first visit to Manchester 
and inspected the building but the centenary of the great institution in the following 
year does not appear to have been the occasion of any celebration With the march 
of progress the infirmary became obsolete and even unhealthy, accordingly a scheme 
of reconstruction was commenced, and various improvements were made “ The 
Great Infirmary Controversy ” regarding the future dragged slowly on, and it was 
not until 1909 that an entirely new buildmg was opened by King Edward VII, on 
a site adjacent to the old hospital which was then demolished To this magnificent 
new Infirmary many additions have been made, and the heavy damage caused by 
enemy action has been made good It 15 a hospital of which tlie city may well be 
pioud, and the story of the 200 years of its service is well and clearly told by 
Dr Brockbank The book is beautifully produced the plans and illustrations ire 
of much interest and artistic merit, and, apart from the letterpress they give a clear 
idea of the progress of the hospital So noble a theme deserves a good chronicle, 
and this book well supplies it 

Surgical Gynecology By J P Greenhill, m d Pp 350, with loi multiple illus¬ 
trations Chicago The Year Book Publishers, Inc 1952 Distributed in 
Britain by Interscience Publishers Ltd Price 6ss (price to subscribers to the 
whole series of Handbooks of Operative Surgery, fioa) 

Surgical Gynecology is the second volume of a planned series of Handbooks of 
Operative Surgery It is designed for “ young gynsecologists, general surgeons and 
those physicians in general practice who also perform operations ” After a useful 
section on pre-operative and post-operative care written by Dr Loeff, there follow 
tlie author’s technical descriptions of operations These are illustrated, step by step, 
by Miss Angela Bartenbach’s line drawings A few non-gynaecological operations, 
which It may be found necessary or desirbale to perform in the course of the 
gynaecologist’s work, are included No attempt is made to discuss the indications 
for employing the procedures described, or to assess the relative merits of alternative 
methods of operative treatment 

The descriptions so far as they go are clear, but in a few instances there is a 
tendency to oversimplification For example, abdominal myomectomy deseiwes 
more elaboration and the technique of dealing rvith a large interstitial cervical fibroid 
should be included Guidance in overcoming the difficulties encountered when 
faced Avith adherent pelvic masses due to inflammation or endometriosis is limited 
Also more help could be given in just how to define the uterine artery, how to open 
the ureteric canal and how to expose the obturator fossa in a radical hysterectomy 
Apart from plate 72, when a posterior incision mysteriously becomes located anteriorly, 
the illustrations are excellent and well reproduced Their number no doubt accounts 
for the high cost of this handbook, but this method of multiple illustration is un 
doubtedly the best to use when “ writing up ” operations 
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of Tropical Medicine By Sir Philip Manson Bahr Second Edition 
Pp xui+248, with 7 plates London Cassell and Company 1952 Price 
15s net 

Costing the pnce of thirty oranges, tins pocket size Synopsis answers most questions 
on Tropical Medicine An addition to the valuable plates records the discovery of 
the m liana parasite’s base m the liver Space is found for Insecticides, for the 
revolution m the treatment of Plague, Typhus and Enteric by the use of Antibiotica, 
for the Sulphone treatment of Leprosy (omitting the DDS regime), for the drugs 
tried 111 seeking something better than tartar emetic in schistosomiasis, for the warning 
against Stilbamidine’s toxicity 

The suggestion for treating thread worms with barium meals catches the eye but 
one misses mepaerme amongst the anthelmintics for thread as well as for tape worms, 
and darapnm and acetarsol amongst the remedies for malaria and balantidiases 
Scottish missionaries to Calabar will be glad to find here the modem treatment 
for the “ eye worm ” 

By making marginal notes as new knowledge appears those who use this Vade- 
Mecum would find an easy way of keeping up to date 

Principles of Human Physiology (Starling) By Sir Charles Lovatt Evans, 
DSC, FRCP, FRS, LLD Eleventh Edition Pp xii-l-i2io, with 709 
illustrations London J d. A Churchill 1952 Price 523 fid 

“ Of course, like all text books, the book is patchy, superficial and out of date, 
patchy because it represents a menu based on my desultory reading and on current 
fashion superficial, when seen from the view point of research workers, m each 
narrow field But it does represent in summary the Principle of Physiology as 
I understand it ” Thus with charm and conciseness Sir Charles Lovatt Evans 
reviews his own v ork in the preface Suffice it to add that the book distills the ripe 
experience of the best all round physiologists in Britain to day The uniform 
elegance of style and the integrity of outlook in this one man textbook more than 
compensate for inevitable weaknesses of detail The serious student of physiology 
(both graduate and undergraduate) will probably find this the most useful book for 
his shelf, both for reference purposes and to dip into at odd moments 

Surgical Anaiomy By C L Callander Third Edition, edited by Barry J 
Anson, m a , ph d , and Walter G Haddock, m s , m d , f a c s Pp xi-f 
1074, with 929 illustrations London W B Saunders Limited 1952 
Price 70s net 

The need for a Third Edition of this considerable volume within nine years is 
evidence of its popularity in the United States As a consequence of the untimely 
death of the original author, the present revision has been undertaken by Anson 
and Haddock, the respective professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the Northwestern 
University Medical School of Chicago 

The volume retains much of its original pattern and, as before, is beautifully 
produced, and lavishly illustrated by nearly a thousand drawings, diagrams, and 
photographs The lack of colour in the illustrations is a disadvantage, and for a 
text of surgical anatomy, too many of the figures are of purely pathological or surgical 
interest 

Nevertheless, the present edition will be valuable to young surgeons and to those 
studying for the higher surgical diplomas, to whom the innumerable and well 
illustrated operative techniques will undoubtedlv be educatn c 
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DYSPHAGIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
CARDIOSPASM 

By JAMES M GRAHAM, Ch M , LL D , F R C S Ed 

It is usual for the retiring President to offer to the members, m the form 
of a valedictory address, some reflections on a subject of his own 
choosing With the latitude allowed on these occasions, I have ventured 
to choose a clinical subject and will refer to certain of the conditions 
which cause dysphagia and particularly to cardiospasm and the late 
results of treatment for this condition 

The surgery of the oesophagus scarcely existed in my early days 
Recent advances date from the publication m 1913 by Thorek of his 
account of the first successful removal of a carcinoma of the thoracic 
oesophagus His patient not only survived the operation but lived for 
thirteen years without recurrence 

My own interest in this branch of surgery dates from 1917, when, in 
the absence of my chief. Professor Alexis Thomson, I was called upon 
to undertake the hst of operations Amongst the cases was one recom¬ 
mended by Dr Logan Turner, who was present at the operation It 
was an epithelioma of the hypopharynx involving the upper end of the 
(Esophagus I had not seen such a case operated on and had no know¬ 
ledge of the technique required After removal of the affected segment 
It was impossible to reconstitute the gullet, and it was necessary to 
leave the upper end of the (esophagus anchored in the neck It was only 
by a combination of good fortune and beginner’s luck that the patient 
not only made a good recovery but has remained well ever since I 
have ventured to mention this case again as it is certainly unusual to 
be able to report a case operated on for malignant disease, particularly 
in this area, alive and well thirty-four years after operation (Fig i) 

Since then I have operated on other cases of this kind, and in 1926 
I had the opportunity for the first time of performing the plastic opera¬ 
tion recommended by Wilfrid Trotter by which the defect in the gullet 
was repaired by a skin flap Good fortune attended this case too, for 
I am happy to record that Mrs J is still alive and well, swallowing 

Valedictory address by the President, read at a meeting of the Medico-Chirurgrical 
Society of Edinburgh on 24th October 1951 
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normally, twenty-five years after removal of an epithelioma of the 
hypopharynx Of the i6 cases in which this operation was completed,. 
3 lived long enough to be regarded as cured 

Few if any of these cases have been operated on in recent years It 
IS worth considering whether there is not still a place for operation in 
cases of carcinoma of the hypopharynx in preference to treatment by 
irradiation Professor McWhirter informs me that he has a record of 
91 cases of carcinoma of the hypopharynx treated by X-ray therapy 
in the Royal Infirmary , of this number 4 are still alive at intervals of 
from four to twelve years after the treatment 

My former house surgeon. Dr T M Prossor, now on the staff of 
the Westminster Hospital, informs me that at that hospital between 
1935 and 1947 there were 56 cases of post-cncoid cancer treated of 
which 53 have been followed up These cases were all treated by 
gamma irradiation on the 4-gram teleradium unit and some in addition 
had at the same time high voltage X-ray treatment Fifty of the 53 
patients followed up had died in less than three years and 3 patients 
had survived for periods of from five to sixteen years 

It IS obvious that carcinoma of the hypopharynx is not very radio¬ 
sensitive, and I am inclined to think that operation should be recom¬ 
mended in the first place when removal of the disease appears to be 
feasible The case with advanced disease should still be treated by 
irradiation If, as is probable, there is no satisfactory evidence of 
immediate regression, operation could still be considered in a proportion 
of these cases 

I should like now to mention the first case of pharyngeal pouch on 
which I operated, as it illustrates a rare complication The patient, 
Mr S , an elderly gentleman, had struggled on for many years until he 
was unable to swallow anything He was fibnllating and in such poor 
condition that he was fit only for a gastrostomy in the first instance 
Two weeks later diverticulopexy, the first stage of a two-stage operation 
for removal of the pouch, was performed After the operation the 
patient developed pneumonia and an empyema for which drainage 
was required The second stage of the operation was indefinitely 
postponed as the patient’s symptoms were completely relieved by the 
high fixation of the pouch There was, however, a limit to the good 
fortune in this case, as six years later he returned with an epithelioma 
which had begun in the pouch and was already inoperable and involving 
the skin The case emphasises the importance of removal of the pouch 
which IS essential as a rule for complete relief of symptoms 

Recent advances have now made it safe to remove the pouch in one 
stage The only occasion when a two-stage operation may still be 
advisable is in the case of a very large pouch extending into the medias¬ 
tinum, for there is always a chance that leakage will occur a few days 
after the operation (Fig 2) 

A similar but much rarer type of diverticulum occurs in relation to 
the lower third of the cesophagus, projecting usually to the right, a short 
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distance above the diaphragm It is commonly referred to as an 
epiphremc diverticulum A patient, Mr MacD , aet 55, with this type 
of diverticulum, had been under observation for ten years before opera¬ 
tion for Its removal seemed justified There was no real dysphagia and 
the patient complained mainly of discomfort due to distension of the 
pouch which could be relieved by washing it out with an oesophageal 
tube When the symptoms became more persistent three years ago, 
an operation for its removal was undertaken by the transpleural route 
on the right side The pouch, which was about the size of a goose’s 
egg, was removed without difficulty No leakage followed the operation 
The patient made a good recovery and has remained well (Fig 3) 

Cardiospasm 

The main facts regarding cardiospasm are well known It is of 
interest mainly because of the doubtful aetiology and in regard to the 
problems of treatment 

(1) There is marked dilatation and hypertrophy of the oesophagus 
without organic stenosis 

(2) The lower end of the oesophagus from the hiatus in the diaphragm 
to the cardiac orifice appears to be normal 

(3) There is no paralysis of the oesophageal wall, for irregular and 
sometimes excessive peristalsis occurs and the muscle coats are hyper¬ 
trophied 

(4) Some form of neuro-muscular disorder is obviously responsible 
for the obstruction to the passage of food immediately above the cardia 

There is no anatomical sphincter at the lower end of the oesophagus 
Knight has shown, however, that the circular muscle coat from the level 
of the hiatus to the cardia acts as a physiological sphincter which is 
controlled by the vagus and the sympathetic That the arrest in the 
passage of food in cardiospasm is due either to spasm or to failure of 
relaxation of the physiological sphincter is proved by the fact that the 
obstruction is relieved by division of the circular muscle fibres m this 
area The absence of any sign of hypertrophy of the circular muscle 
fibres seems to me to confirm Hurst’s original suggestion that the con¬ 
dition present is an achalasia or failure of relaxation rather than spasm 

That local and persistent spasm of non-striped muscle in the 
alimentary tract leads to gross hypertrophy I have seen m the colon 
In a male patient, aet 60, with diverticula of the pelvic colon, localised 
spasm at the site of the diverticula led to such a degree of muscle 
hypertrophy that a tumour-hke mass formed which closely simulated a 
malignant tumour and caused almost complete obstruction of the colon 
As a result of the rest following colostomy, the muscle hypertrophy 
so completely disappeared that at a subsequent laparotomy no trace of 
the supposed tumour could be found and the colostomy was closed 
The patient remained well for five months after closure of the colostomy, 
but gradually thereafter the symptoms of obstruction recurred, and when 
CHIR A 2 
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the patient was readmitted to hospital it was found necessary to perform 
a colostomy again The cause of the obstruction was again found to 
be due to a tumour in the same situation, similar in every way to the 
tumour previously observed The patient died after the operation, 
and at the post-mortem examination it was shown by the late Dr 
James Dawson that only drops of water could be forced through the 
obstructed area The tumour proved on naked-eye and microscopical 
examination to be formed solely by a gross hypertrophy of the fibres 
of the circular muscular coat associated with the presence of minute 
diverticula 

High bilateral vagotomy in the cat causes a condition resembling 
cardiospasm in man In the absence of vagal function the tone of the 
physiological sphincter persists , the oesophagus dilates and fills with 
food and the animal slowly starves That the tone is maintained by 
the sympathetic was proved by Knight (1934-3 5a) when he showed 
that after vagotomy division of the sympathetic fibres to the lower end 
of the oesophagus was followed by relaxation of the sphincter and 
complete relief of the obstruction to swallowing 

In recent years bilateral vagotomy has frequently been performed 
for the relief of symptoms due to duodenal and anastomotic ulcers. 
Following this operation, the patient may suffer considerable discomfort 
from loss of gastric tone and occasionally complains also of slight 
temporary dysphagia There is no suggestion, however, that cardio¬ 
spasm IS due to a lesion either central or peripheral of the vagi, all the 
evidence points to the vagi being normal in these cases 

Hurst suggested that the neuro-muscular imbalance with apparent 
sympathetic over-activity might be due to a lesion of the ganglion cells 
of Auerbach’s plexus It is known that these ganglion cells form a cell 
station in the vagal pathway The absence or the loss of these cells 
could be expected to interfere with the vagal impulse Following 
Hurst’s suggestion. Rake (1927) of Guy’s Hospital examined several 
early specimens of achalasia and stated that the ganglia in the lower 
part of the oesophagus showed inflammatory changes or were even 
replaced by fibrous tissue 

The problem was investigated by Lendrum (1937) working with 
material from the Mayo Clinic He examined in great detail a series of 
thirteen specimens which had been collected over a period of years 
While stressing the wide variation in the number of ganglion cells in 
the normal oesophagus, he recorded a striking loss or a complete absence 
of the ganglion cells in Auerbach’s plexus in all his cases of cardio¬ 
spasm Some support for the theory that a reduction in ganglion cells 
IS responsible for the changes in cardiospasm is afforded by the facts 
recently established in connection with Hirschsprung’s disease of the 
colon It has been shown that the ganglion cells of the myenteric 
plexus are absent from the rectum and pelvic colon distal to the dilated 
loop Unfortunately Hirschsprung’s disease and cardiospasm, with 
many features in common, are not strictly comparable, for there is no 
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evidence that cardiospasm is congenital as true Hirschsprung’s disease 
definitely is 

The main difficulty in settling the facts regarding the integrity of 
the ganglion cells in cardiospasm is due to the lack of specimens 
available for examination I was aware of only two specimens in the 
Anatomical Museum of the University which I used to demonstrate 
to my class of surgical pathology many years ago One of these is of 
historical interest as it was presented by Dr Alexander Wood over a 
hundred years ago and was described by him in the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, it has been sufficiently preserved for microscopical examina¬ 
tion Professor Drennan of the Pathology Department has provided 
other four specimens, one of which was from a case of my own, and 
these have been examined by Dr Rae Lyon, to whom I am indebted for 
the following report 

“ Examination of Ganglia at Cardio (esophageal Junction 
in 5 Cases of Cardiospasm 

“ Using slight modification of Lendrum’s technique where the ganglia 
cells were enumerated in a measured vertical strip of oesophagus immediately 
adjoining the stomach, 5 specimens were examined and compared ivith a 
control senes which had 7 89 ganglion cells per cm 

“ The oldest, though it had been preserved for a very long time, had fully 
retained the histological features and details, yet neither ganglia nor any 
traces of ganglia cells were observed 

“ The second case, with hypertrophy and dilatation of the oesophagus, 
had II 3 ganglion cells per cm 

“ A specimen from Mr Graham’s own series had two adjacent blocks of 
tissue examined, one had 126 ganglion cells per cm , the other had only 
4 6 ganglion cells per cm 

“ One section was taken from a case of syphilitic aortitis to demonstrate 
leukoplakia and hypertrophy of the oesophagus Only three ganglia could be 
discovered which gave an average of o 8 ganglion cells per cm 

“ Finally, at a recent autopsy the hjqjertrophied cesophagus was exammed 
m three separate sites and in each there were over ten ganglion cells per cm 

“ Thus, in comparmg the 5 cases with the normal obtamed from a control 
series, ganghon cells were reduced or absent m 2 specimens , 2 had more than 
the average number of cells and from the final case adjacent strips gave one 
result above normal, and the other below 

“ Conclusions 

“ I In this limited series the constant reduction or absence of the ganghon 
cells of Auerbach’s plexus reported by Lendrum and others has not been 
observed 

“ 2 Except m the oldest specimen, no stretches of oesophagus, devoid of 
ganglia, were discovered, nor were there present dense nerve bundles, such as 
were found by Bodian, mdicatmg that there is no direct relationship bettveen 
cardiospasm and Hirschsprung’s disease 

“ 3 Though this senes is small, the cases appear to be divisible mto groups 
with an average number of ganghon cells and those with a marked reduction 
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“ 4 The great variation m ganghon cell counts, even between serial 
sections, suggests that unless innumerable sections are cut, this method of 
investigation has no great accuracy in assessing the number or condition of 
the gangha m Auerbach’s plexus ” 

Although a reduction in the ganglion cells of Auerbach’s plexus 
in cardiospasm is an attractive theory, it must be admitted that the 
evidence so far produced is inconclusive and that the cause of cardio¬ 
spasm IS srtill uncertain 

Diagnosis 

This can usually be established easily by the history and the 
characteristic X-ray appearances of the oesophagus An cesophago- 
scopic examination should settle any doubtful problems 

X-RAY Examination 

In a typical case the oesophagus is dilated and fusiform in outline 
with the lower end at the level of the diaphragm In advanced cases 
the degree of dilatation is excessive Peristalsis is active in the earlier 
stages while at the same time irregular and ineffective The regular 
waves which follow the act of swallowing tend to fade as they pass 
downwards and fail to reach the lower end In the lower two-thirds 
of the oesophagus the normal waves are frequently replaced by irregular 
contractions and by superficial waves of tertiary type These irregular 
contractions tend to persist and to recur unlike the penstaltic waves 
in the normal oesophagus which correspond only to individual acts of 
swallowing When dilatation is very marked, only momentary tertiary 
waves are likely to remain and these may finally cease The smooth 
fusiform outline of the dilated oesophagus reaching to the level of the 
diaphragm, the irregular peristalsis and the limited passage of barium 
and in addition the absence of the usual gas bubble in the stomach are 
characteristic of the condition 

Differential Diagnosis 

Although the diagnosis can usually be established easily, an oeso- 
phagoscopic examination should be carried out as a routine , it is 
essential when the diagnosis is doubtful and is required in most cases as 
a preliminary to treatment by dilatation The short history and steady 
deterioration of the patient’s condition usually suggest the cause of the 
dysphagia in cases of carcinoma When the dysphagia is due to carci¬ 
noma, the oesophagus is seldom greatly dilated and there is no great 
retention of food as in cardiospasm In most cases of carcinoma of 
the lower end of the oesophagus and of the cardiac end of the stomach 
the diagnosis is obvious on X-ray examination Occasionally the 
appearance of the dilated oesophagus in cardiospasm may be simulated 
by a localised carcinoma of the cardiac end of the stomach which has 
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Fig 2 —Large pharvngeal diverticulum A Before operatiou, B showing the first stage 
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Fig 4 —Mr M A Dilatabon of the cESophagus with dysphagia due to peptic ulceration 
B The same case showing peptic ulceration and a hiatal herma. 
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Fig 5 —Mrs B Case of cardiospasm A Before, and B after treatment wth a Negus 
dilator The oesophagus is reduced in size but still shows some irregular penstalsis 



Fig 6 —J F Case of cardiospasm fifteen years after treatment by manual dilatation Com 
plete rchef of symptoms with a gam of 5 stones in weight QEsophagus still dilated with some 
irregular peristalsis 
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Fig 


8 —G M Case of cardiospasm A before, and B after Heller^s operation The oeso 
phagus IS restored almost to a normal size and the symptoms are completely rehei ed 
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Fig 9—McD Case of cardiospasm A Before, and B after Heller’s operation Symptoms 
completely relieved but still slight delay m emptying and tertian waves present Gas 
bubble present after operation 
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infiltrated the lower end of the oesophagus without producing a filling 
defect on radiological examination 

A case of dysphagia, referred to me by Dr Greig Anderson as a 
probable carcinoma of the cardiac end of the stomach, illustrated the 
difficulty occasionally met with in determining the diagnosis The 
appearance of the X-ray plate suggested cardiospasm and an oesophago- 
scopic examination was inconclusive as it had not been possible either 
to pass the oesophagoscope through the cardia or to obtain a positive 
biopsy A further X-ray examination of the patient in the Trendelen- 
burg position confirmed the clinical diagnosis of carcinoma and a 
transpleural resection was successfully performed It is interesting to 
note that this patient from whom more than half of the stomach as well 
as the lower end of the oesophagus was removed five years ago, has 
recently suffered from a haematemesis due to peptic ulceration at the 
lower end of the oesophagus A test meal m this case shows that there is 
an absence of free HCl in the resting gastric juice but that later free 
HCl appears, no doubt as a result of the action of hormonal secretion 
from the pyloric end of the stomach It is instructive to know that free 
HCl can still be secreted in a case of carcinoma of the stomach after 
an extensive resection when both vagi have been divided 

If a diagnosis of cardiospasm is sometimes suggested by the X-ray 
appearance of the oesophagus in a case of carcinoma, I have also known 
cases in which through inadequate investigation the opposite mistake 
has been made and carcinoma has been diagnosed instead of cardio¬ 
spasm A middle-aged woman appeared in my out-patient clinic many 
years ago and asked to have her gastrostomy tube changed The 
operation of gastrostomy had been done elsewhere five years before 
for a supposed carcinoma at the lower end of the oesophagus CEsophago- 
scopic examination showed that a moderate degree of cardiospasm was 
present and the instrument was easily passed into the stomach After 
adequate dilatation the patient was able to swallow normally and later 
the gastrostomy was closed Contrary to expectation, the patient was 
far from grateful It appeared that she was a gypsy travelling the 
country with a show, and that she used to entertain the public with 
some sort of a performance with her gastrostomy tube, posing as “ the 
woman with the rubber stomach ” She seemed to regret that her 
source of livelihood had been removed 

There is seldom any difficulty m differentiating simple strictures 
Occasionally in cases of peptic ulceration at the lower end of the 
oesophagus the patient will complain of difficulty in swallowing and it 
will be necessary to distinguish this cause of dysphagia from carcinoma 
or cardiospasm The dysphagia due to oesophagitis or peptic ulceration 
may be mainly or entirely due to spasm, but in chronic cases there is the 
possibility of an organic stenosis as a result of fibrosis X-ray examina¬ 
tion will show moderate dilatation of the oesophagus with a stenosis 
some distance above the diaphragm with smooth walls tapering fairlj 
rapidly In most cases a hiatal hernia is present, and it is possible 
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when sufficient barium has entered the stomach and the patient is 
recumbent with the head lowered, to demonstrate the presence of a 
pouch of stomach above the level of the diaphragm The oesophago- 
scope and a biopsy will settle the diagnosis in almost all doubtful 
cases 

My first case of peptic ulcer of the oesophagus in which a clinical 
diagnosis was made illustrates the extreme degree of dysphagia which 
may be due to oedema and spasm without organic stenosis The case 
was referred from a medical ward in 1936 

Mr M , aet 50 Dysphagia without pain had been present for three months, 
and for two weeks the patient had been unable to swallow anythmg The 
radiologist had examined the patient some weeks before and had reported a 
malignant stricture He had been cesophagoscoped a few days before I saw 
him and the preliminary report seemed to confirm the diagnosis—later it was 
reported that the tissue removed was inflammatory After a gastrostomy the 
patient’s capacity for swallowing gradually returned and a fresh X-ray exami¬ 
nation revealed the presence of an ulcer crater and a hiatal hernia (Fig 4) 
After eighteen months the gastrostomy tube was removed as the ulcerated 
area had healed The patient has remained well, he has symptoms of a 
duodenal ulcer and suffers occasionally from heartburn, but has had no 
recurrence of dysphagia 

Treatment 

Treatment by dilatation should be employed in every case m the 
first instance The day of the mercury bougie is past Experience 
shows that the sphinctenc area can be most satisfactorily stretched by a 
hydrostatic dilator in the form introduced by Plummer at the Mayo 
Clinic and by Negus in this country (Fig 5) 

Approximately 70 per cent of the cases are symptomatically cured 
by dilatation with one or other of these instruments According to 
Olsen, Harrington, Moersch and Andersen (1951) of the Mayo Clinic, 
satisfactory results are obtained in 75 per cent of cases and only 20 per 
cent cannot be relieved permanently by dilatation Maingot (1949) 
has found operation necessary in 10 per cent of cases treated with the 
Negus dilator Johnstone and Wooler (1949) state that in a senes of 
46 cases treated by the Negus dilator 35 patients were completely 
relieved of dysphagia while in 8 cases the treatment failed or was unsatis¬ 
factory Success with these forms of dilator depends upon the successful 
rupture of the circular muscle fibres at the lower end of the oesophagus 
There is a risk, although a small one, of rupture of the oesophagus 

The indications for operation can be defined as failure of dilatation 
to relieve the symptoms or when it is impossible to introduce the dilator 
Mtkuhcs Operation —Till recently the most popular operation was 
digital dilatation of the lower end of the oesophagus introduced by 
Mikulicz in 1904 The success of the operation depends upon the 
stretching and rupture of the muscle fibres at the narrow lower end of 
the oesophagus The operation, however careful the technique, is not 
an aseptic one 
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I have performed the operation m 5 cases One patient died after 
the operation He was too exhausted for almost any form of surgical 
interference At the post-mortem examination the cardia was found to 
be successfully dilated and there was no rupture or sepsis One of my 
patients gained 5 stones m weight and has remained free of dysphagia 
for fifteen years (Fig 6) The dysphagia returned, however, in 2 of the 
cases There are no indications now for this operation as its objects 
can be more safely achieved by other means 

Sympathectomy {Knight's Operation) •—From his experimental 
work, Knight (1934-3 5 b) suggested that a sympathectomy below the 
diaphragm should be tried in cardiospasm Mr WAD Adamson 
was the first to perform this operation and his case was a brilliant 
success I tried Knight’s operation in 2 cases, both of which were 
failures Other surgeons have had the same experience The failure 
of the operation is no doubt due to the fact that the sympathetic nerve 
supply to the lower end of the oesophagus in man is much more extensive 
than m the experimental animal Professor Mitchell of Manchester, 
while still attached to the Anatomy Department in Aberdeen, showed 
that m addition to the branches of the cceliac plexus the lower end of the 
oesophagus receives many branches from above the level of the 
diaphragm I think the subsequent history of Mr Adamson’s case 
suggested to him the probability that the dysphagia had been due to 
peptic ulceration and spasm The patient undoubtedly had an ulcer 
diathesis and the stenosis in the oesophagus was some distance above 
the diaphragm 

CEsophago-gastrostomy Cardioplasty —These operations have 
frequently been performed in recent years, particularly in the United 
States In most cases the operation has been performed by the trans¬ 
pleural route 

With this route the new or enlarged opening remains above the 
level of the diaphragm and not only the sphmcteric control at the cardia 
but the pinch-cock action of the diaphragm is lost When the cardia 
becomes incompetent in this way, acid contents tend to regurgitate 
from the stomach, particularly when the patient is lying down, and 
peptic ulceration is likely to occur in the lower end of the oesophagus 

Recently Barrett and Franklin (1949-50) have reviewed the results 
of their cases including 17 cases of cesophago-gastrostomy and 6 cases 
of cardioplasty The immediate results of their operation were excellent 
The main object of their paper, however, was to draw attention to the 
unsatisfactory late results and to condemn these operations In their 
experience these operations often produce more serious symptoms than 
the original condition, and they attribute the harmful results entirely 
to the free communication between the stomach and the oesophagus 
After a period of from three to six months symptoms appeared m most 
of their cases, such as pain, bleeding, anaemia and recurrence of 
dysphagia Of 17 cases in which the operation of oesophago-gastros- 
tomy had been done, only 3 were well and relieved of their previous 
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symptoms My own experience of oesophago-gastrostomy is limited 
to one case which in regard to the subsequent history was similar to the 
cases recorded by Barrett and Franklin 

Heller's Operation —This operation corresponds closely to 
Rammstedt’s operation for congenital pyloric stenosis As originally 
described by Heller in 1913, the circular muscle coat of the cesophagus 
in the constricted area was divided by vertical incisions on both anterior 
and posterior aspects A single anterior incision has since been found 
to be adequate The operation has been practised to a considerable 
extent in France, but is seldom referred to in American literature 
In this country it has been employed as the method of choice in recent 
years by Barlow, Maingot and Allison It can be performed either by 
the abdominal or the transpleural route Like most general surgeons, 
I have used the abdominal route The operation can be completed 
safely and as a rule easily through an abdominal incision Thoracic 
surgeons prefer the transpleural route and this method should certainly 
be selected when difficulty in exposure of the cardia below the diaphragm 
is anticipated The circular muscle fibres are thin and the greatest 
care is needed to avoid puncturing the mucosa The incision for 
division of the muscle fibres should extend from a point immediately 
on the gastric side of the cardia to the point where the dilatation of the 
oesophagus begins at the upper level of the hiatus in the diaphragm 
The retraction of the circular muscle coat on each side is much greater 
than would be expected, and a wide area of mucosa is exposed so thin 
that the contents can be seen moving within the lumen of the 
oesophagus 

Results of Heller's Operation —There is sufficient evidence from 
records published in recent years to prove that the immediate effects of 
Heller’s operation are satisfactory It is important to know what the 
late results are likely to be In this connection I have some evidence to 
offer for my cases have been reviewed on two occasions, almost four 
years ago and again recently when Mr Gilmour and Dr MacKenzie 
of the Radiology Department kindly examined the patients for me 
The operation was performed in 13 cases One patient died following 
the operation The fatal case was a man of 36 who had twice previously 
been operated on for the same condition He had been treated by 
sympathectomy below the diaphragm and by Mikulicz’s operation 
He was much relieved by the digital dilatation but the dysphagia 
recurred and he was admitted to hospital three years later in poor 
condition The operation was difficult owing to adhesions The 
patient did well for forty-eight hours but then collapsed and died 
following the perforation of a gastric ulcer Such an unusual 
complication could not occur in a straightforward case 

The remaining 12 cases have been available for review In one case, 
Mrs N , the division of the muscle fibres was incomplete and much too 
limited and the operation necessarily failed to relieve the symptoms 
Before the division of the circular muscle fibres was completed, a 
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small tear appeared in the exposed mucosa as a result of traction on the 
stomach The closure of the opening was perhaps more thorough than 
was needed To make certain that there would be no leakage, the 
divided muscle was sutured together again 

It was surprising that the patient was completely relieved of 
dysphagia for some months When the symptoms returned, no relief 
was obtained with a hydrostatic dilator and a transpleural cesophago- 
gastrostomy was performed (Fig 7) Again the dysphagia ivas com¬ 
pletely relieved but only for a time, as oesophagitis developed as 
described by Barrett and Franklin 

Fortunately her symptoms are at present m abeyance and for a 
period of a year she has been well apart from slight anaemia, and has 
been free of d>sphagia 

In December 1946, 10 of the cases were examined and X-ra3^ed, at 
intervals of from one year to four years after Heller’s operation All 
of the patients were in good condition and well, with an average gam 
of 2 stones in weight All were able to take a full normal diet None 
had had any difficulty in swallowing and no regurgitation had occurred 
in any of the cases (Fig 8) The fact that there is no tendency to 
oesophagitis and peptic ulceration after Heller’s operation was con¬ 
firmed in this series of cases at this time and during the later review 
The patients without exception Mere well pleased with the result of the 
operation and very grateful for the relief obtained 

The same cases have recently been reviewed again, together with 
one additional case operated on three and a half years ago The 
operation had been performed over eight years previously in 4 of the 
cases, over seven years in 3 cases, over six years in 2 cases, over five 
years m one case and over three years in the case reviewed for the first 
time The most recent case, operated on 13th January 1948, had gained 
6 stones in weight and was free of symptoms 

All of the 10 cases previously reviewed were in good health with the 
increase in weight following operation well maintained Since the 
previous review, how'ever, 3 of the patients have developed occasional 
slight symptoms 


Mrs G , aet 51 Operation on 30th April 1945 This patient had suffered 
at intervals from dysphagia over a period of fifteen years and from severe 
dysphagia and frequent regurgitation of food after every meal during the 
previous year She had remained perfectly well for five years after operation 
and was able to eat anything without any difficulty, and this is still the case 
except that during the last six months she has felt occasional discomfort after 
eatmg meat of any kind Apart from this item of food, she can eat anything 
without discomfort and her weight has been maintained At the X-ray examina¬ 
tion on 27th June 1951 the barium was seen to pass through freely into the 
stomach The cesophagus, however, did not empty completely and marked 
irregular peristalsis was noted and at the end of half an hour there was still a 
trace of barium m the oesophagus 
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Mrs M , aet 51 The symptoms in this case had been present for one year 
before operation on 15th April 1946 Difficulty was felt with both fluids and 
sohds and there was frequent regurgitation after meals The patient was free 
of all symptoms for a penod of five years after the operation She still feels 
well and her weight is mamtamed Recently at mtervals of five or six weeks 
she has had a sensation of wmd m the epigastrium dispelled by a glass of 
warm water This sensation has been felt particularly when she has been 
worried At the X-ray exammation on 26th May 1951 barium passed readily 
into the stomach There was still some dilatation of the oesophagus and the 
degree of peristalsis in the lower two-thirds was greater than normal Inter¬ 
mittent contractions came and went with great rapidity and were much more 
obvious durmg screemng than in the films There was still a trace of barium 
m the oesophagus for half an hour but the patient had no discomfort 

Mrs MacP , aet 75 This patient was seen first m 1927 when she was 
X-rayed by the late Dr Hope Fowler and a diagnosis was made of cardiospasm 
in an early stage She had been treated mterrmttently with the mercury 
bougie without much benefit An X-ray exammation eight years ago showed 
that the oesophagus had become greatly dilated and peristalsis was very inactive 
A small diverticulum had formed a short distance above the diaphragm Six 
years ago she was sent from the north of Scotland by ambulance as an 
emergency case It was considered doubtful if she would stand the journey 
For some time she had been able to take very little nourishment She was 
dehydrated, fibrillating and very feeble Dr Gillies thought a general anaes 
thetic was out of the question I gave her a local anaesthetic with a view to 
gastrostomy Once before I had exposed the lower end of the cesophagus 
with local anaesthesia and had demonstrated a chronic peptic ulcer above the 
diaphragm by pulling down the cesophagus In this case also, after infiltrating 
the abdominal wall and the lesser omentum, I was able to expose the lower end 
of the cesophagus At this stage the patient was given a small dose of pentothal 
and the operation was completed within a few mmutes The patient was able 
to swallow freely from the first and remamed symptom-free till a few months 
ago Since then at rare mtervals she has felt discomfort m swallowing sohds 
such as meat or fish Her weight is mamtamed at 8 stones 10 lb as compared 
with 6 stones before the operation, and at the age of 75 she is still able to lead 
a normal and active life 


All 3 patients were typical cases of cardiospasm and had been 
completely free of symptoms for over five years Each felt at intervals 
of a few weeks slight discomfort in swallowing solids such as meat 
All 3 patients were in good health and apart from these occasional 
lapses were able to take a full diet without any difficulty The remaining 
8 cases were entirely relieved of their dysphagia None had to eat 
slowly and there had been no suggestion of regurgitation in any of the 
post-operative cases 

The fact that slight symptoms had reappeared m 3 cases, after a 
long interval, emphasises the importance of determining the remote 
results in the evaluation of any method of treatment m this particular 
condition 

X-ray ExavttnaUon —Some evidence which may help to explain 
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the recurrence of symptoms is afforded by the X-ray examination of 
the cases in this series, particularly in regard to the size and emptying 
of the oesophagus after a barium meal 

In contrast to the appearance before operation, there was a well- 
defined gas bubble in the fundus of the stomach The absence of a gas 
bubble in cases of cardiospasm before operation is no doubt due to the 
large quantity of retained food and fluid in the gullet 

There was invariably a rapid entry of barium into the stomach 
whether a thin or a thick medium was given In all except in 2 of the 
cases in which the oesophagus had been greatly dilated there was a 
marked reduction in the calibre of the oesophagus which sometimes 
returned almost to a normal size 

An almost constant abnormality present was the tendency of the 
barium to remain longer than usual m the oesophagus, sometimes for a 
few minutes or even for half an hour 

When there is only a small amount of barium retained, the peristalsis 
may be almost normal , when the delay is more marked, irregular 
tertiary waves predominate and there may be some retrograde 
peristalsis (Fig 9) 

The fact that there is some delay in emptying of the oesophagus 
after the dysphagia has been relieved is not appreciated by the patient, 
he differs in this respect from a normal individual with thick barium 
in the oesophagus who is conscious of its presence and gets rid of it by 
repeated acts of swallowing 

The cause of the delay in emptying of the oesophagus is not apparent 
It may be that there is still some trace of obstruction unrelieved by the 
operation, perhaps due to too limited division of the muscle or to scar 
tissue 

An explanation worthy of consideration is that peristalsis m the 
oesophagus is abnormal in cardiospasm Irregularities in peristalsis 
seen before operation suggest that the inco-ordination is not confined 
to the area of the sphincter The same slight delay in emptying of the 
oesophagus was observed in my case of oesophago-gastrostomy soon 
after the operation, although barium was freely entering the stomach 
through an ample stoma I have seen a different picture when the 
oesophago-gastrostomy has been done after resection of a malignant 
stricture at the cardia , in such a case, when the previously dilated 
oesophagus is otherwise normal, the barium may flow so rapidly into 
the stomach that it is difficult to visualise the oesophagus, although this 
can readily be done when the patient is recumbent and tilted so that the 
barium flows back into the oesophagus 

The tendency of the dilatation of the oesophagus to persist in 
advanced cases of cardiospasm is in striking contrast to the restoration 
of the stomach to a normal size after a simple pyloric stenosis has been 
relieved by operation 

In nearly all the descriptions m the literature regarding the results 
of the various operative procedures employed in cardiospasm, reference 
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is made to the fact that the radiological appearance of the oesophagus 
seldom shows an improvement corresponding to the relief of symptoms 

The delay in emptying of the oesophagus and the irregular peristalsis 
present are sufficient to account for the discomfort or occasional slight 
difficulty m swallowing referred to in the cases with recurrent 
symptoms 

Why these patients have symptoms is not apparent when it is recog¬ 
nised that some of the other cases with almost similar radiological 
-findings are free of symptoms as these patients were till recently One 
of the 3 patients with symptoms, a lady of 75, had had a greatly dilated 
oesophagus with minimal peristalsis for many years, and in her case the 
size of the oesophagus was little altered after the operation 

Conclusions 

From these observations it seems justified to conclude that Heller’s 
operation, properly performed, offers a good prospect of relieving the 
symptoms due to cardiospasm 

It should be preferred to other surgical measures when treatment 
by dilatation has failed The immediate results of the operation are 
excellent, but in certain cases after a lapse of years there is a tendency 
for symptoms to return 

Peristalsis in the oesophagus is abnormal in cases of cardiospasm, 
and even when the dysphagia has been completely relieved by operation 
and the oesophagus is reduced in calibre, there is frequently some delay 
in the final passage of barium into the stomach 

The transpleural route is to be preferred if difficulty in exposing 
the oesophagus is anticipated from adhesions or from any other cause 
The exposure for Heller’s operation by the abdominal route is relatively 
easy in thin patients and this route should be selected when the patient 
IS feeble and in specially poor condition 

I am indebted to Mr I E W Gilmour and Dr John MacKenzie for the most 
recent review of my cases, and to Dr Rae Lyon for the detailed examination and report 
on five specimens of cardiospasm I am also indebted to Professor R McWhirter 
and to Dr T M Prossor for their statements regarding the results of radiotherapy 
m carcinoma of the hypopharynx 
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A REVIEW OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF THIS CENTURY 

The Incidence of Infectious Diseases 
1900-1950 

By ALEXANDER JOE, MD, DPH.FRCP 
Lecturer in Infectious Diseases, University of Edinburgh 

In presenting these reflections on the changes which have occurred 
m the common fevers over the first half of this century I have confined 
myself to these as they unfolded themselves in the Edinburgh City 
Hospital For my information I have relied on the annual reports of 
my predecessors, C B Ker from 1900-24, W T Benson from 1925-36, 
and my own reports from 1937 onwards As many of the cases coming 
into hospital were admitted for social and clinical reasons, for example 
a large number of our measles and whooping cough patients were sent 
in because of poor home conditions or because of severity of attack, 
the figures which I put before you are not to be regarded as exact 
vital statistics Nevertheless they may be regarded as giving a fair 
picture of the ebb and flow of the principal communicable diseases in 
Edinburgh I propose therefore to give a brief survey of these decade 
by decade 

The First Decade —The hospital report of 1901 records that tvphus 
and smallpox were still to be encountered but were numerically on the 
wane, so that in 1901 there were 14 typhus cases with no deaths and 
5 smallpox cases with i death Typhus flickered on in twos and threes 
for a year or two but was never more to be a menace m Edinburgh 
although It lingered for some years longer in the sister burgh of Leith 
Smallpox was only dormant for in 1904 a sharp epidemic comprising 
170 cases with 15 deaths afflicted the city However this was Edin¬ 
burgh’s last experience of variola on any large scale, and although 
limited outbreaks occurred in 1908 (20 cases with no deaths), 1920 
(9 cases with no deaths) and 1942 (36 cases with 8 deaths), the disease 
has never assumed the severity that it had done in 1893-95 when there 
were 697 cases with 73 deaths As a matter of fact in 1901, as judged 
by the numbers of patients brought into hospital, the principal infec¬ 
tious diseases were measles (626 cases with 9 5 per cent fatality), 
scarlet fever (601 cases with 3 3 per cent fatality), diphtheria (364 
cases with 7 6 per cent fatality), whooping cough (174 cases with 25 8 
per cent, fatality), enteric fever (166 cases with lO 8 per cent fatality), 
and erysipelas (i 16 cases with 8 6 per cent fatality) As we shall see, 
with changing epidemiological and clinical fortunes, these, excepting 
enteric, were to remain the chief contributors to hospital admissions 
and the mam preoccupation of those in medical charge for nearly the 

Address given at a meeting of the Medico-Chinirgical Society of Edinburgh on 
7th November 1951 
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whole period under review Enteric has been mentioned as an excep¬ 
tion and it was during this decade that it fell into the background, 
93 cases with 5 deaths being recorded in 1906, and 30 cases with 3 
deaths in 1911 A temporary alteration m the picture was provided in 
1907 when Edinburgh had its first experience of cerebrospinal fever in 
epidemic form, 112 cases with 88 deaths being recorded in that year 
What these must have cost the medical and nursing staff in effort 
and anxiety is revealed by the comment that treatment was drainage by 
lumbar puncture, hot baths, and various serums, the most effective 
being the hot baths However, a supply of serum sent by Flexner of 
New York gave encouraging results in a limited number of cases 

The Second Decade —Unfortunately no annual reports were pub¬ 
lished during the first world war but from what statistics are available, 
and particularly those of 1911 and 1921, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough, and erysipelas were as usual by far the greatest 
contributors to the hospital admissions During the latter years of the 
first decade the increase in diphtheria admissions had been giving rise 
to some concern, and in 1911 there were 558 cases with a 7 5 per cent 
fatality Ten years later, although the severity of attack as estimated 
by case fatality (6 6 per cent) had not increased, the total of 908 
diphtheria admissions with 60 deaths was calculated to maintain that 
concern 

The Third decade —Although the hospital was well accustomed to 
admitting large numbers of cases of scarlet fever its resources were 
extended in 1921 as a result of a milk outbreak in Leith which brought 
the total annual admissions for that disease to 1983 It will give some 
idea of the sudden calls which may be made on a fever hospital when I 
mention that 529 of these patients were brought into hospital in one 
month (July) Apart from its prevalence some anxiety was caused in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 lest the disease should be returning to the virulent 
type experienced in the seventies and eighties of the previous century, 
as the case fatality during these years remained relatively high at over 
5 per cent As a side-light on this severity I reported that in 1924, 
among 1604 cases of scarlet fever, nephritis occurred as a complication 
in 79, and of these 11 died, a nephritis case fatality of 13 9 per cent 
However these fears were not realised although since the early twenties 
scarlet fever has continued to make by far the greatest contribution to 
our admissions In the early twenties also there were the great recurring 
influenza epidemics and in 1922 influenza cases accounted for approxi¬ 
mately one-tenth of the annual admissions, 450 cases with a 14 8 per 
cent case fatality Although in succeeding years sharp outbreaks of 
influenza have occurred the hospital has never since been called upon to 
face emergencies on that scale Also about this time a new disease 
appears in the records, epidemic encephalitis, but, although a most 
interesting condition, it never amounted to much numerically The 
largest number of cases seen in any one year was 14 1923 > 

although the disease continued to appear sporadically in the wards up 
to 1930, by 4hat time it had virtually gone All through the decade 
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1920-30 the predominant diseases as usual were scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough and erysipelas, but towards the end of that 
period a newcomer thrust its way upwards in the list of the principal 
diseases m the shape of puerperal sepsis This was not of course a new 
disease, a few cases had always found their way into the City Hospital 
annually, but admission to hospital began to be sought on an e\er- 
widening scale as the result of the introduction of the puerperal pyrexia 
regulations Thus we find that in 1931 there were 130 confirmed cases 
of this condition with an ii 5 per cent case fatality, and a relatwely 
high admission rate of between 150 and 200 cases per annum was to 
continue to absorb the attention of the medical and nursing staffs 
till comparatively recent times In the early twenties the change in 
type of infecting organism m enteric began to show itself Up till 
that time typhosus infections were the rule, but in 1922 out of 15 cases 
3 were paratyphosus B Since then paratyphoid B infections ha\e 
progressively increased until at the present time, among the few enterics 
encountered, it is most unusual to find a true typhoid That enteric 
could not be regarded entirely as a disease of the past is shown by sharp 
outbreaks of 57 cases in 1927 and another of 71 cases in 1929, both of 
paratyphoid B fever I have already drawn attention to the steadily 
mounting admissions for diphtheria throughout the second decade, 
and this persisted m the third decade so that m 1929 1135 cases, and in 
1930 1086 cases were treated in hospital In both these years the 
number of diphtheria cases narrowly exceeded those of scarlet fever 
but this was the high-water mark of the disease in recent times and 
never since have diphtheria admissions been anywhere near these 
figures 

The Fourth Decade —Again this period continued to be dominated 
by scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, erysipelas and 
puerperal sepsis, scarlet fever and diphtheria being outstanding Indeed 
in 1933 confirmed cases of scarlet fever treated in hospital reached the 
unprecedented figure of 3461, easily a record m the history of the 
hospital, and this was apparently due to an all-round epidemic pre¬ 
valence during the year, and not to any particular incident such as a 
milk outbreak Fortunately the high total of admissions was not 
accompanied by an increase in fatality and the percentage of fatal 
cases was well below i per cent for the whole of the decade and indeed 
was below o 5 per cent m the latter half Although after the high 
prevalence in 1929 and 1930 diphtheria continued to dimmish on the 
whole towards the latter part of the decade, case fatality continued to 
remain high between 5 ^^d 8 per cent for the various years An 
interesting feature of the disease at this time was the diminution in the 
number of cases of the laryngeal type, whereas in 193*^ I 93 l 
these had numbered 97 3-nd 57 respectively, in i 93 ^ and 1939 they had 
dwindled to only 17 and 7 cases A comparative newcomer which 
appeared on the scene in the thirties was bacillary dysentery and 
confirmed cases mounted from 33 in 1933 to loi in 1939 Cerebrospinal 
fever remained quiescent, never reaching more than 20 cases per 
CHIR ® - 
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annum m the last half of the decade One interesting feature of the 
epidemic situation was the appearance of poliomyelitis in any number, 
21 cases in 1936 and 22 in 1938 Measles mortality showed a sharp fall 
to o 73 per cent in 1939—it had moved between 5 and 10 per cent, for 
years previously—and from that time onwards the decline has been 
progressive In 1939 there was a large drop in our total admissions 
owing to the dispersal of the juvenile population at the outbreak of war 
The Ftfth Decade —This has probably been the most memorable 
in the history of the hospital It began with heavy years in 1940 
and 1941, all the common diseases contributing their quota, but 
outstanding being the epidemics of cerebrospinal fever with 317 cases 
m 1940 and 211 in 1941 The mitigating feature of these outbreaks, 
however, was that the case fatality had been brought down from 
approximately 70 per cent to well under 20 per cent, thanks to the 
sulphonamides Looking at the period as a whole the most notable 
feature was the virtual disappearance of diphtheria The number of 
cases fluctuated between 671 in 1940 and 387 in 1945, but thereafter a 
well marked decline set in and the figures are worth giving in detail — 
1946, 188 cases with case fatality of 6 38 per cent , 1947, 51 cases with 
I 96 per cent case fatality, 1948, 18 cases with 5 55 per cent case 
fatality , 1949, 7 cases with no deaths , and in 1950, 2 cases with no 
deaths In parenthesis it may be said that so far in 1951 we have not 
seen a single case Scarlet fever behaved in rather an extraordinary 
way also in this period, falling from 1535 admissions in 1942 to 238 in 
1947 This last was the lowest number of scarlet fever admissions ever 
recorded at the City Hospital, but a sharp uprise has occurred since 
then and in 1950 we were over the 1000 mark once more It should be 
mentioned also that in the five years 1946-50 inclusive there has not been 
a single scarlet fever death The decline m the measles mortality noted 
as setting in in the fourth decade has persisted, and in 1950 among 
269 cases there was not a single death As regards the other killing 
diseases there has been a marked drop in the admissions of puerperal 
sepsis, so that in 1949 and 1950 only 26 and 9 cases respectively came 
into hospital and there were no deaths Erysipelas cases have also 
much diminished and there have been no deaths among a total of 81 
cases admitted in 1949 and 1950 Whooping cough still presents a 
challenge, however, and while the case fatalities ranging from 10 to 
20 per cent or over prevailing up till the early forties are no longer 
experienced, it is a good year even now when the proportion of deaths 
IS under 5 per cent Apart from the decline in morbidity and mortality 
witnessed in the diseases mentioned one important event in the decade 
was the smallpox outbreak of 1942, which left a lasting impression on all 
who had anything to do with it Then we had the poliomyelitis outbreak 
of 1947 with 173 cases and a 12 per cent fatality which was our share 
of the first really widespread epidemic in this country Although 
relatively quiescent in 1948 and 1949 the disease flared up again in 1950 
so that we had 89 cases admitted to hospital The rise in admissions of 
bacillary dysentery to 597 and 482 in 1944 and 1945 was also of some 
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interest although from the standpoint of severity and case fatality these 
infections have never been an urgent problem Finally, since 1948 
we have devoted a good deal of attention to infantile gastroenteritis and 
well over 100 cases per annum are now admitted Our fatality in 1948 
was the discouraging one of 17 per cent, but we have done somewhat 
better in 1950 with a case fatality of 3 17 per cent in 126 cases 

From this brief outline it will be apparent that scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, whooping cough, and erysipelas were our mam 
preoccupation over the greater part of the first half century Sharp 
outbreaks of such diseases as enteric and cerebrospinal fever occasion¬ 
ally obtruded themselves, but it was only from the late twenties onwards 
that new problems appeared on any scale in the shape of bacillary 
dysentery, puerperal sepsis, poliomyelitis, and infantile gastroenteritis 
Puerperal sepsis and gastroenteritis were not of course new diseases, 
and it was as a result of administrative action rather than epidemi¬ 
ological change that these diseases became important in fever hospital 
practice Quantitatively therefore, until the latter half of the fifth 
decade, apart from the great decline in enteric which had taken place 
in the first decade, there was not a great deal of change except the change 
in character that individual epidemic diseases assume from time to 
time, e g a. particularly high incidence of a severe form of nephritis 
as a complication of scarlet fever has been mentioned as occurring m 
192}., or again, over a limited period, an undue proportion of cases of 
one or other of the exanthemata will exhibit aberrant rashes which m 
themselves will run true to type and manifest a curious atypical same¬ 
ness These cyclic changes in clinical character and seventy are 
characteristic of epidemic disease In the latter half of the fifth decade 
of course quantitatively the changes have been remarkable, particularly 
m respect of the disappearance of diphtheria, the fall almost to 
vanishing point of puerperal sepsis, and the rise of poliomyelitis 

Even with full recognition of these quantitative changes it is in the 
qualitative aspects of the common fevers that the most impressive altera¬ 
tions have occurred, and in none have these been better exemplified 
than in scarlet fever Right through the first half of this century there 
has been a progressive diminution in severity of scarlet fever, and it is 
important to note that this decline was operating well before the intro¬ 
duction of the potent remedies which have energed in the last few years 
As evidence of the decline in severity we can look to the disappearance 
of the malignant or toxic, and the septic or anginose forms of the 
disease For example, in 1924 in a total of 1604 cases there were 19 
of the toxic variety with 16 deaths, and 34 of the septic variety with 16 
deaths, but over the next few years first the toxic and then the septic 
type disappeared and from 1930 onwards the disease was seen only 
in the simplex form It should not be assumed, however, from its 
nomenclature that the simplex type was without its problems, since 
complications even in this form of the disease were frequent and 
relatively constant in incidence, and that they were serious can be 
appreciated from the fact that m the years i933-3d inclusive 113 
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mastoidectoiTnes were performed among 7276 patients suffering from 
scarlet fever At the present time, no doubt owing to the introduction 
of penicillin, the necessity for performing this operation has practically 
disappeared Other common complications such as acute otitis media, 
adenitis, rhinitis, arthritis, and nephritis have also almost reached 
vanishing point, and it is quite an occasion in my fever class when I 
can show any one of these Perhaps with reference to the decline 
in the complications of scarlet fever one reservation ought to be made, 
and that is in respect of endocarditis Although never very common, 
at least during the period while the patient was under observation in 
hospital, this has not declined, and indeed in some years appears to 
have been on the increase With this possible exception it is clear that 
both epidemiological change and therapeutic advance have combined 
to deprive scarlet fever of its severity Whether this epidemiological 
change will be permanent is a question that no experienced epidemi¬ 
ologist will be likely to answer hastily All we do know is that scarlet 
fever provides the classical example of change of epidemic type which 
has altered certainly twice and probably three times within the limits 
of modern history 

In diphtheria, with one important exception, there was little evidence 
of change of clinical type, and case fatality rates, though variable, 
remained over and sometimes well over, $ per cent right up to 1942 
The hcemorrhagic type had probably become less common, but the 
most striking change observed by those with much experience of the 
disease was the decline m incidence of the laryngeal form of the disease 
For example in 1903 Claude Ker noted that 50 per cent of the diphtheria 
deaths were due to laryngeal diphtheria By 1924 it accounted for 
28 per cent, and in his annual report for 1935 Benson found occasion 
to comment on the virtual disappearance of laryngeal diphtheria 
However, this form of the disease, although much reduced, never 
entirely ceased to trouble us until the disease itself vanished Another 
feature of diphtheria in the first half of the century was the progressive 
shift in the incidence of diphtheria mortality from the pre-school to 
the school age This was not due to an alteration in the incidence of 
the disease but was the result of a proportionately smaller decline of the 
fatality in the 5-9 than in the 0-4 years age group I agree with those 
who attribute this alteration mainly to diminution in the average size 
of the family, and, if we accept this, we see how apparently unrelated 
social phenomena may initiate epidemiological change Perhaps at 
this point I may suggest that it is possible some very interesting epidemi¬ 
ological changes may occur as a result of the mass immunisation of 
the child population as there is some evidence that adult immunity, 
brought about in the past by sub-chnical infection, is on the wane 
If this is substantiated then we may expect diphtheria, should it be 
introduced, to become predominantly a disease of adults 

With regard to measles I could not say with confidence that there 
has been much alteration in its clinical manifestations, or its compli¬ 
cations, during the past thirty years, although we all know that the 
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A REVIEW OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF THIS CENTURY 

Changing Concepts in the Common Fevers 

By THOMAS ANDERSON, MD, FRCPE, FRFPSG 
Reader in Infectious Diseases, University of Glasgow 

I HAVE thought that the purpose of this symposium might be best 
served if, instead of remaining completely factual in my outlook, I 
were to try to present to you a more philosophical background as it 
were , to attempt to portray the background upon which our modern 
view of infectious diseases is based My remarks may be conveniently 
divided under two headings—^first, what might be called changes in 
the general principles underlying our attitude to infectious diseases, 
and, second, changes which have an important application in treatment 
of the patient in hospital or in the home 

General Principles of the Behaviour of Infectious 

Diseases 

(a) The Place of the Infecttous Diseases Hospital in the Com- 
munity —There is little doubt that when the fever hospitals were first 
opened their sole purpose was regarded as preventive The principle 
was accepted that the isolation of infected persons in the infectious 
diseases hospital would remove from the community the source of 
infection and, in this way, eradicate the common fevers Although for 
a long time it has been appreciated that this cannot be carried out 
effectively, it is true to say that there remains a conception that the fever 
hospital’s main purpose is the isolation of infected persons with a view 
to the saving of the remainder of the community Now there may have 
been something to say for such a view when the prevalent diseases were 
due mainly to dirt—typhus, typhoid and cholera, for example—but 
the vast improvement in civic hygiene which marked the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the present century itself 
caused a reduction in infectious diseases of this type During the 
present century more and more attention has had to be paid to the 
respiratory tract infections for the great majority of the common fevers 
of to-day are spread by the air Now, whereas the sterilisation of water 
and the separation of water from sewage, both of which measures so 
greatly reduced the prevalence of the bowel diseases, may be regarded 
as comparatively simple matters, the sterilisation of the air presents a 
much more serious problem When it is appreciated that many of the 
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respiratory tract infections are caused by organisms commonly present 
in the throats of healthy individuals, and when we realise that much 
of the time of any individual in the adult community is now spent in 
what might be termed crowds, either in travelling to or from his work, 
or while at his work (with a constant, consequent transference of 
organisms from one person to another), it becomes obvious that the 
number of infected persons outside of the fever hospital greatly exceeds 
that in it Now I can almost hear you say “ Surely you are not advo¬ 
cating a policy that the infectious diseases do not require to be admitted 
to hospital at all " It is important in this respect to make a distinction 
between what might be called “ endemic ” and “ exotic ” infections 
The endemic infection which is constantly present in the community 
frequently gives rise to minimal attacks so that there is a wide variation 
in the seventy of infectious disease which results—much of it escaping 
recognition The “ exotic ” infection, on the other hand, which is 
rarely present in the community tends to produce a much more obvious 
form of the disease, so that practically all the cases are readily diagnosed 
and admitted to hospital Since very few members of the community 
have had experience of these exotic infections it is a matter of public 
health importance to achieve early diagnosis and early segregation 
in the fever hospital, for then the foci of infection are greatly reduced 
in number The fever hospital, therefore, like any other specialist 
hospital exists nowadays mainly as a place in which expert medical 
and nursing attention may be given to severe forms of acute infective 
disease and only to a small extent as an isolation unit for unusual 
epidemics For many of the common infections it would be a waste 
of hospital beds to suggest that all cases be removed to hospital, and 
most public health departments now carry out a policy which ensures 
that patients receive hospital care either by reason of the severity of 
their illness or because social conditions make it imperative that the 
patient should receive more adequate attention Fortunately, it is 
true to say that the treatment of most infectious diseases can be 
adequately carried out in the home provided a few simple precautions 
are taken 

(i) InfecUous Diseases as a Problem in Biology —For long into the 
present century there is little doubt that almost the sole emphasis in 
infectious diseases was placed on the pathogen No doubt this was 
largely motivated by the early work done by the bacteriologists in 
ascribing to certain diseases certain parasites As a result, we regarded 
certain infectious diseases as being “ caused ” by certain organisms, 
the underlying implication being that all the clinical manifestations of 
infection were produced by the organism In recent years we have 
tended to move away from this concept and to emphasise more and 
more that the host plays a large part in deciding the pattern of the 
infectious disease This question of host-parasite relationship is 
undoubtedly a very important one and it may be conveniently 
dealt with under three broad groupings first, on the mass scale , 
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second, on the individual scale , and third, on the cellular scale 
So far as the mass scale or the community is concerned there is no 
doubt that the behaviour of the community imposes itself upon the 
pattern of infectious diseases prevalent in the community Two, 
examples may suffice to make my point Up to the beginning of 
the recent war, one of the important claims made by the hygienist was 
that the improvement in public sanitation and in personal hygiene 
had resulted in the virtual disappearance of the bowel diseases from 
this country—dysentery was uncommon and typhoid only reared its 
head on occasions with small epidemics During the last eight or ten 
years, however, dysentery and food poisoning have become almost 
the most common infections prevalent in the British Isles What has 
occasioned this change ? Is it the appearance of new organisms 
Is It the development bv old organisms of new capacities to attack the 
human host ? It seems very unlikely that the explanation lies m an} ' 
thing to do with the parasite It seems much more probable that the 
occurrence of strict rationing at the beginning of the war which resulted 
m the opening up of new restaurants often in premises quite inadequate 
for such purposes—the encouragement given to school canteens and 
work canteens to supply mid-day meals—the shortage of foods which 
resorted in the reheating of leftovers, and the development of the 
transport industry with its mass of men moving about the country 
from one place to another and eating in small unhygienic restaurants 
m small villages—all of these combined to change the community from 
one where all fed at home to one where everyone was taking some 
meals outside It seems likely that this change has exposed man to 
risks entirely novel to him Far from the organisms having increased 
in virulence or in attacking power, it is probably true to say that 
the very mildness of the illness produced by most of them is itself 
important in that it encourages the individual to remain at work when he 
IS suffering from the disease with the result that any fault in hygiene 
results in a greatly increased spread of infection Or, to take another 
example, the so-called gastro-enteritis of infancy—there is no doubt 
that this disease was \ery prevalent at the beginning of the century 
Recurring epidemics, usually m the summer time, took a large toll of 
child life Then in the 1925 period with the disappearance of horse 
traffic and its replacement by motor traffic, the disease almost dis¬ 
appeared There can be little doubt that the high prevalence of this 
infection m the early 1900s was largely due to contamination by flies 
Then, in the late 1930s, the disease reared its head again This sudden 
reapperance was not always associated with summer epidemics On 
some occasions the outbreak occurred during the winter Association 
with flies could rarely be proved Indeed, the careful examination of 
these cases often failed to reveal any evidence of infection and pathogenic 
organisms could not be isolated from the stool The one feature which 
was common to nearly all epidemics, however, was that breast-fed babies 
usually escaped, whereas bottle-fed babies were much more susceptible 
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to attack Much work yet remains to be done on this condition but, 
in my view, the ultimate cause lies in some fault of nutrition which 
results from bottle feeding so that resistance to all types of infection 
IS reduced These t\^o examples will suffice, although others could be 
gnen to indicate that the pattern of infectious diseases prevalent in 
any community is not merely decided by the kind of prevalent organisms 
but by the behaviour of the hosts in a community' 

When we come to the individual the same general principle may be 
applied All hosts are not the same in their make-up There is great 
inequality in their capacity to resist infection As a result, all types 
of clinical manifestation may be recognised when the infectious disease 
IS pre\alent in the community Epidemics due to the meningococcus 
form an excellent example of the variation in response to the same 
pathogen by different hosts Our modern view of a meningococcal 
epidemic would be that by far the great majority of the populace 
become mere carriers of the organism, either for short or long periods 
There is, it might be postulated, a naso-pharyngeal barrier to the 
passage of the organism into the tissues of the host so that the epidemic 
IS, as It were, an epidemic of carriers In a few individuals whose 
resistance has been lowered (and it is probably some precedent lowering 
of the cellular state of resistance of the nasopharynx that is responsible) 
the organism, having penetrated the nasopharynx, enters the blood¬ 
stream and rapidly penetrates the blood brain barrier to produce 
meningitis In the great majority of these cases the organism merely 
stays in the bloodstream for a very short period and produces little or 
no damage during transit But, in a very small number of persons, 
the entr> of the meningococcus into the bloodstream is followed by 
the most widespread damage and an acute fulminating septicaemia 
results—an illness ivhich may kill the patient in a matter of a few hours 
Here again we see that it is not any undue \ irulence on the part of the 
organism which causes this variety in the clinical pattern of disease, 
but the interplay between parasite and host which produces in one 
person a carrier state, in another meningitis, and in another a \irulent 
septicsemia 

But the picture of host-parasite relationship must eventually be 
taken down to the smallest scale, namely, to the cell and here one must 
understand the difference between the bacterium and the virus as a 
cause of infection One of the profound differences between them 
is that the former is an extracellular parasite existing in the intercellular 
spaces, whereas the latter is an intracellular parasite, breeding inside 
the walls of the cell itself Now although this point is appreciated by 
most clinicians, few have taken it to its ultimate interpretation So 
long as the attacking parasite remains outside of the cell, it is obvious 
that treatment will be a comparatively simple matter Any substance 
which enters the bloodstream and passes from the blood \essel into the 
tissue fluids will reach the organism and, with our modern forms of 
chemotherapy, may be expected to subject it Virus infections, on the 
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other hand, present an entirely different problem Here, when there is 
clinical manifestation of disease it may be accepted that the virus is 
already inside the cells As a consequence, two conclusions are reason¬ 
able First, any therapy which is going to kill the virus must almost 
certainly kill the cell as well, and secondly, virus damage will, as a 
rule, result m cellular damage and, m some tissues the replacement of 
important cells destroyed by virus may be impossible The intro¬ 
duction of powerful chemotherapeutic agents has induced the concept 
m our minds that all infectious disease will ultimately prove amenable 
to treatment, but it needs to be emphasised that the diseases which so 
far have proved susceptible to chemotherapy are practically all bacterial 
diseases The only near-virus diseases which we have been able to 
treat are the typhus group of fevers, where the rickettsise not only 
exist mtracellularly but also show periods of invasion of the blood¬ 
stream I think It IS true to say that there is no real evidence that 
true virus infections of a systemic character have yet proved susceptible 
to chemotherapy 

(er) TA& Importance op Soctal CondtUons —^All of the early epidemi¬ 
ologists laid great stress on the environmental background of the 
infectious diseases There can be no doubt of the importance of social 
conditions in the spread of infectious diseases But two aspects of 
social conditions which have not perhaps been given the emphasis that 
they should have received are nutrition and family sue My experience 
would suggest that the most striking change that has occurred in the 
last twenty years is in the nutrition of children admitted to hospital 
The greatly increased neonatal and child welfare supervision, the supply 
of milk to schools and school meals, all of these have played an important 
part in increasing the resistance of the host to bacterial infection and 
have an important bearing on the reduction in the severity of infectious 
diseases We are often misguided enough to believe that the reduction 
in seventy is entirely due to chemotherapy and we need to be reminded 
that the infectious diseases had been improving in this respect, long 
before chemotherapy was introduced An analysis of the figures in 
Glasgow shows that mortality from pneumonia for example had fallen 
greatly in the ten years 1920-1930 The freedom of the population from 
serious infectious disease during the war was probably due to the wise 
feeding policy that was adopted Nevertheless, improved nutrition and 
the rapid subjection of bacterial infection produced by modern chemo¬ 
therapy may carry certain dangers The importance of realising the 
difference between bacterial and virus attack has been emphasised 
Although It IS reasonable to argue that a well nourished host may be 
the better able to withstand bacterial attack it might also be argued 
that if the virus is dependent upon the nutritional metabolism of the 
cell then it may be that a cell which is actively metabolic and well 
nourished is preferred by the virus Such a concept is not an entirely 
novel one We have long known that the rash of smallpox, for example, 
prefers the exposed parts of the body We say that the rash appears 
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have had a profound effect upon fever hospital design, for it is obvious 
that to congregate infectious diseases in large numbers in open wards, 
as was the practice in the past, enhances the risk of cross-mfection 
Ward units in fever hospitals should be small and not contain more than 
four to SIX persons Further the method of nursing should demand 
greater attention to personal hygiene so that the transference of infected 
material from patient to patient is reduced to the minimum One might 
indeed go so far as to say that the occurrence of certain complications 
forms an excellent index of the efficiency of the management of a hospital 
for infectious diseases Thus, otitis media is recognised as a compli¬ 
cation of scarlet fever, but there is no doubt that a considerable proportion 
of such cases develop this complication not as a result of the original 
infection but because the patient acquires another organism from his 
neighbours when he is convalescing from the original attack It is 
thus possible to say that if an otitis media develops in the first week 
of scarlet fever it is likely to be a complication of the original infection, 
but that when it occurs thereafter it is much more likely to be due to 
cross-infection from some other member in the ward Such a view 
is of great importance for it follows that if the cases are properly 
managed the incidence of the complication may be reduced very 
considerably Dr W T Benson enunciated the view that when a 
measles ward received more than a quarter of its complement with 
a broncho-pneumonia present on admission, then cases admitted to 
that ward without broncho-pneumonia were very liable to contract 
It This knowledge of cross-mfection is of the very greatest 
importance in children’s wards in no matter what type of hospital 
and the necessity to take strong measures to avoid cross-mfection m 
burns and plastic surgery units has, of course, already been widely 
appreciated 

(^) Chemotherapy —Little need be said about the progress of 
chemotherapy m the last fifteen years Most of us will agree that our 
change in outlook m regard to treatment has been profound During 
the period 1900-1935 the accepted view was that the correct treatment of 
an infectious disease involved first, finding its cause, and then second, 
producing an antiserum in some larger animal However, apart from 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and tetanus, the use of antitoxins and antisera 
have now little place m treatment Nevertheless, as we progress from 
one antibiotic to another, it is perhaps worth recalling the great advance 
which was made with the introduction of sulphonamides m 1935 It 
might not be too much of an exaggeration to say that the sulphonamides 
played a more important role than penicillin in the recent war The 
vast epidemic of meningococcal infections which marked the outbreak 
of the war would have had a disastrous effect on life—and on 
morale—if we had not possessed an effective form of therapy 
which reduced the mortality to between 10 and 15 per cent The 
widespread prevalence of dysentery in the Middle East during 1942 
was effectively controlled by sulphonamide and the part played 
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b> these chemicals m restoring- troops to the field more rapidly was 
immense 

But the story has advanced greatly since those earlier days We 
now have a chemotherapeutic material capable of attacking almost 
every bacterial disease When one method fails, another can step 
forward to take its place Whooping cough alone remains amongst the 
infectious diseases as still resistant to chemotherapy The Ust of the 
victories is a most impressive one, the sulphonamides with their great 
activity against meningococcus infections, pneumonia, urinary infec¬ 
tions and the dysentery group, penicillin effective against staphylo¬ 
coccal, and pneumococcal infections, streptomycin and its efficacy in 
some forms of tuberculosis and finally, chloramphenicol and aureomycm 
with their wider range of activity bringing enteric fever and typhus 
under control 

(e) Secondary Effects of Chemotherapy —The materials are now in 
our possession which profoundly affect bacterial life If bacteria were 
only to be found in the human body during infection then of course 
to kill them would always be a good thing But we all carry in our 
nose, throat and bowel a microflora which, it would not be too fanciful 
to suggest, IS of the greatest importance for our health Now the 
administration of chloramphenicol to a patient means in effect that \\ e 
sterilise his nose and throat in a matter of six to twenty-four hours 
and kill a high proportion of the organisms in his intestinal tract in a 
matter of tivo to three days Such a change is an unnatural one and 
since nature seems to dislike a vacuum it is not an unnatural effect of 
this change that other bacteria should enter to take the place of those 
that have left Under such treatment the predominant faecal flora 
may become fungal Thus, although fungi can be grown infrequently 
from the faeces of pneumonia patients on admission to hospital, they 
are an almost invariable finding after four or five days’ treatment with 
an antibiotic of the nature of terramycin In many cases the sputum 
produces a considerable growth of moniha In this country where 
these antibiotics are still on short supply and are very expensive such 
changes produced have not been great in magnitude, but in America 
the changes in the flora of the throat have already become considerable 
and deaths from monilia infection have actually occurred I would be 
so bold as to prophesy that the increasing and widespread use of these 
powerful antibiotic agents may produce profound changes m the host 
and that this will, in time, show itself in a changing pattern of infectious 
diseases 

It IS perhaps of interest to draw your attention to another aspect of 
biological relationships You will recall that during the war the intro¬ 
duction of D D T was heralded as a major advance The application 
of D D T to the prevention of typhus fever made a great contribution 
to the Italian campaign And yet to-day, within ten years of the intro¬ 
duction of D D T , we find that flies are developing resistance to it 
and that in certain regions the prevalent form of fly is now completely 
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resistant to the action of D D T Further, and of very great interest, 
It has been found that individuals in towns who have had no known 
contact with DDT whatsoever yet may show the presence of D D T 
in their blood, presumably resulting from the ingestion of fruits and 
other materials which have been sprayed with DDT Our duty as 
doctors seems clear—we must attempt to prevent and, when not 
preventable, to treat successfully all acute infections It is well 
that we should constantly remind ourselves that in so doing we are 
interfering with a biological relationship Such interference cannot be 
undertaken lightly Bacteria and viruses, like the poor, will be ever 
with us When the host-parasite relationship is simple (as in the case 
of diphtheria) a very simple mechanism may induce complete immunity 
in the host But where, as in the majority of infections, the host-parasite 
relationship is complicated then we are unlikely to interfere with 
impunity The parasites will tend, in time, to find a method of circum¬ 
venting our form of interference The newest antibiotics place m our 
hands the means of making profound changes in the microbiologv of 
man Let us see that we use them with thoughtfulness 

Discussion 

Colonel Monson, opening the discussion, recalled that m 1905 he was in 
'charge of fever wards m a London Hospital and on his return from India in 
1920, he was shown over them by his old chief, who reminded him that, 
while m 1905 toxic scarlet fevers were very common, they were rarely 
seen now 

Another pomt he was interested m was Dr Anderson’s reference to the fall 
of mfantile enteritis after 1910 bemg due to the disappearance of horses 
Colonel Morison thought that in London it was much more likely to have 
been caused by the chlorination of the water supply introduced by Sir Alexander 
Houston He had noticed this occurrmg m India 

Dr Douglas Robertson thought that scarlet fever was the outstanding 
instance of a disease which had varied in mtensity from time to time Eighty 
years ago it was a dangerous kiUing disease, whereas now it was almost trivial 
We had no convmcmg theory to account for this variation in severity He 
considered it anomalous that a case of streptococcal tonsilitis with a rash should 
be isolated in hospital, while an equally infectious case without a rash was kept 
at home 

Although whooping cough was regarded as one of the most fatal diseases 
in children under five, this had not been his experience Possibly he had been 
fortunate 

Dr Robertson was disappointed that the most deadly of all infectious 
diseases in this country had not been mentioned—tuberculosis Patients with 
scarlet fever were rushed off to hospital, while young children were still allowed 
to remain m close contact with tuberculosis under shockmg housmg conditions 
It was a tragedy that we were still seeing cases of tuberculous menmgitis 
almost certainly due to direct infection from near relatives m the home It 
was our duty, as medical men and women to do all we could to arouse the 
conscience of the nation and of our health and housmg authorities to look 
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upon tuberculosis as the gravest pubhc-health problem facing us to-day, and 
to take decisive action ivith a sense of urgency 

Dr A Fergus Hewat said that he had had a good deal to do with cerebro¬ 
spinal fever durmg the 1914-18 war, and had been struck by the wonderful 
recovery rate resulting from serum mtrathecal mjections 

Dr Hewat had at one time been m charge of a boys’ school for a year and 
had to look mto the subject of fevers at that time He had been particularly 
mterested m the mtroduction m Dr Claude Ker’s book on Fevers published m 
1909 to the subject of smallpox, which ran as follows —“ It is a subject for 
legitimate regret that a textbook on fevers, wntten a century after the mtro¬ 
duction of vaccination, should still have to mclude an account of a disease 
which should long ago have been classed with such conditions as the ‘ Sweatmg 
Sickness,' or the ‘ Black Death,’ and relegated rather to historical treatises 
It is an mterestmg and cunous comment on our boasted civilization that, with 
the means of absolutely preventing smallpox at our disposal, we allow the 
prejudices of a small minonty to still expose the country to not infrequent 
outbreaks of a peculiarly repulsive and filthy disease But unfortunately, so 
long as vaccmation and re-vaccination cannot be universally enforced, small¬ 
pox will contmue to be ivith us, and, unfortunately also, will contmue to be the 
cause of most regrettable loss of hfe and waste of money ” 

Also quotmg from the same book (p 183) there was an mterestmg paragraph 
on the value of vaccmation —" The admirable results obtamed by systematic 
re-vacctnation are perhaps the most stnkmg proof of the protection which can 
be secured if full advantage is taken of Jenner’s discovery In Germany, 
smce re-vaccination has been enforced, smallpox has been almost unknown. 
The few mdividuals who contract it are for the most part foreigners who have 
not been re-vaccmated ” “ Contrast Berlin, ivith its 12 beds for smallpox 

m a pavihon of a general hospital, with London, with its 2500 beds m hospitals 
specially constructed and mamtamed for smallpox alone The German law 
msists on re-vaccmation at school age and the male adult population is agam 
re-vaccmated on entermg the Army ” Dr Hewat asked what was the present 
position m regard to smallpox 

D) Hewat expressed the cordial thanks of the meetmg to the two speakers 
for their most mterestmg and mstructive papers 

Dr Joe, m reply, said he had not much to add, but he too had received 
great stimulus from Dr Anderson’s paper 

With regard to the chlormation of water. Dr Joe drew attention to the fact 
that the Edmburgh water supply was not chlormated until the outbreak of 
war m 1939 but hospital admissions for baallary dysentery contmued to nse 
until 1944 and 1945 

Scarlet fever, Dr Joe pomted out m reply to Dr Robertson, is not merely 
streptococcal tonsihtis with a rash The rash is not unimportant as it is the 
expression of a specific generalised toxsemia, which, m the mahgnant form of 
the disease, can kill the patient 

Tuberculosis had not been touched on as he had imderstood his remarks 
were to be confined to the acute fevers However, as far as hospital treatment 
was concerned, lack of nursmg staff was largely at the root of the trouble and 
failure to recruit nurses was due to fear of infection Until this difficulty could 
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be overcome and defective provision of housing remedied the disease would 
remam a problem 

Dr Anderson, replying, said he was interested to hear Dr Brownlee’s name 
mentioned—^his laboratory at Ruchill was called the Bro^vnlee Laboratory 

Dr Anderson regretted the omission of tuberculosis but he understood that 
“ The Common Fevers ” was the subject under discussion He agreed heartily 
with Dr Robertson’s remarks Durmg the summer he had arranged a con¬ 
ference m Copenhagen and had been impressed once agam by the Danish 
attitude to tuberculosis One never saw a case of tuberculous meningitis m 
children He quoted the case of Dr H C A Lassen who started with loo beds 
set aside for the treatment of children with tuberculous Since 1935 the 
numbers had gradually fallen until he had only 14 beds occupied Until this 
country became as conscious of the disease as the Damsh medical profession 
and general pubhc, we could hope for little improvement 
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INTRODUCTION 

In opening the discussion on haematemesis and meisena, I at once feel 
envious of Mr Samuel Pickwick His observations on Tittlebats 
and the Source of the Hampstead Ponds so unfortunately omitted 
from the text of the Posthumous Papers, must have struck an original 
note even when delivered before the famous Club he founded In sharp 
contrast, our Society meets to discuss a condition upon which each 
member, well informed and wise by the teaching of slow experience, 
can express opinion and find himself m general agreement upon prin¬ 
ciple and in dispute only on matter of detail Not assembled to register 
some massive development in medical science, we are met to record the 
changed state of mind that now stands revealed in us who have held in 
our hands the unpredictable fortunes of our fellow-men suffering from 
haemorrhage high in the alimentary tract It is a sobering fact that in 
spite of our new thoughts and methods, barely five more lives are now 
saved in every loo cases when comparison is made with the older 
statistics 

Our purpose is well served if the term h^matemesis is confined 
to the vomiting of blood in moderate or greater amount, and melaena 
to the passage of black, tarry stools 

Case Material 

The anatomy and pathological background of this condition is well 
illustrated by reference to the records obtained by autopsy upon 145 
cases who succumbed to haematemesis and melsena in Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary during the years 1940-49 Although a slight increase in 
numbers can be discerned during the last five years of this period, merry 
War and disgruntled Peace have each failed to make significant change 
in the autopsy rate for this disorder m Edinburgh, a city so remarkably 
free from the anxieties of aerial attack Figures culled from such a 
source fail to give accurate impression of a disability from which most 
patients recover Study has therefore been additionally made of the 
clinical records of 145 patients suffering from haematemesis or mel$na 
who have come under personal observation during the last five years 
The diagnosis in this series is based upon the clinical manifestations, 
aided by biochemical and radiographic evidence, supported in some 

Read at a meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh on 
and May 1951 
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cases by gastroscopy and in other instances by operation or ultimate 
autopsy (Table I) 

In common with other published tables, the figures in each senes 
fail to give satisfaction Listing only a disease process causing hsemor- 
rhage, the table is not only inadequate, for mention is not made of other 
disease contributing to the haemorrhage or ultimate issue, but also 
inaccurate for detail is lacking of the multiple ulceration commonly 
found in the gastro-duodenal area For example, one patient with 
hepatic cirrhosis died of haemorrhage caused by a large gastric ulcer 
penetrating varices extending from the oesophagus to the lesser curva¬ 
ture A further case who survived operative repair of a perforated 
anterior wall duodenal ulcer succumbed within a few days to severe 
haematemesis and peritonitis Of 7 other ulcers demonstrated in the 
gastro-duodenal area at autopsy, 2 had been the seat of haemorrhage 
and 2 of recent perforation, each of these catastrophes affecting ulcers 
in the stomach and in the duodenum 

TABLE I 


Diseases 

Autopsies (1940 1949) 

Word Cases (1946 1950 ) 

Hffimatemesis and/or melsena 

14s 

US 

Me!»na neonatorum 

(of 5409 cases) 

I 

Foreign body in oesophagus 


I 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

16 

: 

Portal vein tumour 

(of 84 cases) 

I 


CEsophageal hiatus hernia— 
with gastric ulcer 

I 


with duodenal ulcer 


I 

Peptic ulcer— 
of oesophagus 


2 

of stomach 

50 

28 

of duodenum 

55 

67 

Anastomotic 

3 

5 

Acute erosive gastritis 

3 


Diverticulum of stomach 


I 

of duodenum 

I 


Benign tumour of stomach 


I 

Carcinoma of stomach 

10 

2 

Carcinoma of pancreas 

(of 113 cases) 

I 


No cause demonstrable 

4 

35 


Good pathological records make fascinating reading and every 
clinician has his day made happier by some laudable correct diagnosis 
In almost every instance in the present series where the pathologist 
demonstrated bedside opinion at fault, the cause of the error could 
be found m one of those factors well-known in practice which make 
defeat and not disgrace the outcome of careful clinical effort 

Elaboration of the figures provided in Table I would appear desir¬ 
able only in respect of those in the necropsy series relating to peptic 
ulcer Of the 50 cases of gastric ulcer, 32 were male subjects In 30 
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patients the lesion was situated at the middle of the lesser curvature, 
and in the remainder in the prepyloric region, with the exception of 2 
cases who had involvement of the lesser curvature near the cardia 
The solitary instance of benign ulcer of the greater curvature occurred 
in a patient who died of hasmorrhage from one of two ulcers on the 
lesser curvature Of the 55 cases of duodenal ulcer, 45 were males and 
the disease was found on the posterior wall either alone or with associated 
involvement of the superior or inferior aspects in all except 12 cases m 
whom there was anterior wall ulceration More than one bleeding point 
could be demonstrated with the naked eye in the floor of the ulcer m 
17 gastric and 8 duodenal cases Multiple ulceration of the stomach 
was found on $ occasions, of the duodenum in 9 instances and in a 
further 9 patients in both the stomach and the duodenum 

Although this necropsy series refers only to patients dying of haema- 
temesis or melaena, it is of interest for comparison to note that in the 
autopsy records of perforated peptic ulcer over the same period, this 
complication affected a greater number of individuals with higher 
incidence amongst males and more frequent involvement of the 
duodenum, and caused the greatest mortality in the sixth and seventh 
decades Surgery was employed m almost every instance 


The Source of the Bleeding 

Emphasis must be placed at once upon the simple but inescapable 
fact that all blood lost by hjematemesis or melsena has a point of origin 
in relation to the alimentary tract 

Jolted by each new fact or concept in relation to the vascular 
mechanisms of the gut, the observer experiences a certain relief in the 
static character of the anatomy of the vessels which are potential 
sources of haemorrhage Above the diaphragm the aorta leaks or 
bursts into the trachea rather than into the oesophagus The vena 
azygos was the site of haemorrhage in a child included in the clinical 
series who had swallowed a halfpenny one year previously Lodged 
m the long axis of the oesophagus, the com had not caused complaint 
until the termmal erosion of this large vein Well remembered but 
infrequently encountered, bleeding the result of peptic ulceration or 
portal hypertension occurs from the intra-mural vessels at the lower 
end of the oesophagus Below the diaphragm, aloof and removed from 
injury, the aorta and inferior vena cava each run their separate course 
Equally remote from danger the main stems of the aorta provide the 
last specifically named branches which by their position and size are 
the occasional source of fatal exsanguinating haemorrhage At point 
of greatest risk within the wall of the gut, in the substance of the pancreas 
or m close relationship to these structures run the small vessels, nameless 
and innumerable, which are the common source of bleeding of any 
degree of severity In size capable of admitting the point of a lead 
pencil and in number usually one and not more than three, the damaged 
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vessels are commonly as easily discernible as the disease responsible for 
their rupture Yet in 4 cases of massive hsemorrhage upon whom 
autopsy was performed within twenty-four hours of death, causative 
pathology and bleeding point were alike in their conspicuous absence 

Cause and effect are well seen when bleeding point and focus of 
pathology occur in association with a gut full of blood Even in the 
absence of such bleeding point the disease with good reason may be 
held responsible for the haemorrhage Fourteen cases in the senes 
of peptic ulcer did not exhibit point of bleeding at autopsy In a recent 
series of 66 cases of hepatic cirrhosis previously reviewed, 9 of 18 cases 
dying of haematemesis failed to show the customary small laceration 
overlying the oesophageal varix Notorious as camouflage, autolytic 
change and retraction of bleeding point mask the presence of pathology, 
notably acute ulcer with erosion of arteriole The very acuteness of the 
lesion may lead the surgeon astray In each of 2 cases of my series an 
acute duodenal ulcer with bleeding point was found at autopsy, having 
been missed at laparotomy a few hours previously 

The large number of 35 cases in the clinical series in whom the cause 
of the hsemorrhage was never discovered is in accord with general 
clinical experience None of these patients died None suffered from 
haemorrhage of sufficient degree to warrant operation None was 
subjected to gastroscopy, a procedure of recognised limitations Thus 
two opportunities for obtaining accurate direct information never 
presented The third method was never employed Making comparison 
with other similar cases in whom diagnosis was established, study of 
this series suggests that at least 18 of the number suffered from acute 
ulceration in the gastro-duodenal area Chronic peptic ulcer was 
responsible for the remainder with the possible exception of a single 
case in whom a less common cause for hsematemesis might ultimately 
be discovered 

Factors Precipitating the Hemorrhage 

Out of sight yet strangely responsive to a wide variety of influences, 
the alimentary tract fails to provide in the healthy subject indication 
of constant activity Although assessment of motor and secretory 
function of the gastro-duodenal area may be made with a degree of 
accuracy sufficient for clinical purposes, there does not appear to be at 
present any method readily available to define the varying blood flow 
and vascular mechanisms in this important region With superficial 
and deep network in the mucous membrane linked with a plexus in the 
submucous and in the muscular coats, an arrangement affording 
admirable exposure to injury, the blood vessels show constant alteration 
in calibre under nervous and biochemical influence Local demands 
from the gut add to the burdens already laid by the stresses and strains 
of the general circulation Brooding over the whole area is the unquiet 
and troubled brain Contending with the fretful elements of the mind, 
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the blood ripples through the vessels with each light breeze or squall or 
surges against its containing walls with every storm that blows 
Assailed by all these forces, the stomach and duodenum exhibit a 
resilience and resistance to haemorrhage that is at once truly remarkable 
and hitherto inadequately explained 

Commonly unheralded, the long arm of Fate stretches out Events 
which yesterday passed without incident today cause haemorrhage of 
any degree of severity In the clinical series of cases of peptic ulcer, 
30 patients reported a usual exacerbation for unknown reason of 
dyspepsia a few days before their haemorrhage Fifteen cases suffered 
from psychiatric upset freely admitted An equal number described 
m the few days preceding the bleeding a short period of general malaise, 
sometimes attended by coryzal symptoms Nine cases had indulged 
in dietetic indiscretion and 5 in strenuous exercise Yet a further 
3 had the haemorrhage shortly after rising m the morning One patient 
reported the uncomplicated extraction of many carious teeth the day 
before his h^matemesis 

Whatever the effect of these naturally occurring events, the gastro- 
-duodenal area resents surgical interference Five patients after gastro- 
•enterostomy suffered haematemesis from one or more peptic ulcers 
■demonstrated at autopsy, when additional perforation was found in 

3 of these cases Three patients after operative repair of perforation 
had bleeding from an adjacent ulcer In 3 cases of fatal hemorrhage 
after partial gastrectomy, the pathologist demonstrated bleeding from 
an infected hematoma m one individual, from mucosal lacerations 
along the line of the clamps in another, but in the third, the source of 
hemorrhage could not be defined Even when surgery is conducted 
away from the alimentary tract bleeding may occur from an area of 
new ulceration or a previously existing ulcer One patient died of 
hematemesis following inguinal herniotomy, and in 2 cases subjected to 
pelvic floor repair, death resulted from haemorrhage from a gastric 
ulcer in the one subject and in the other from multiple superficial 
gastric erosions The small number of fatal cases viewed against the 
large number of operations conducted upon healthy and ulcer subjects 
shows that the risk, although present, is m no way severe 

Previous attack of h$matemesis has little effect upon mortality or 
incidence of recurrence Throughout the series only one case in every 

4 gave the story of antecedent bleeding from the stomach or duodenum 


The Result of the Bleeding 

Survey of the varied pathology renders obvious the fact that a 
satisfactory result cannot always be attained Even m the absence of 
mortal disease and of exsanguinating haemorrhage, the loss of blood 
may ruin the economy of a body already strained by advancing years 
or progressive disease commonly of cardio-vascular origin 

Without flurry or fuss, 93 patients (67 per cent ) m the clinical senes 
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of proved and probable peptic ulceration made uninterrupted recovery 
Except in few instances in this group, the heemoglobin level, rightly 
accepted as inaccurate guide, never fell below 50 per cent, a figure in 
keeping with the clinical assessment of each case In the remaining 
45 patients (33 per cent ), the haemorrhage was severe with haemoglobin 
levels ranging between 20 and 40 per cent Each case was given 
transfusion of varying amount of blood and li were subjected to 
operation A total of 13 patients died Poised on the very confine 
of Nature and broken by cerebral vascular accident, prostatism or 
advanced cardio-respiratory disease, 5 old men tumbled into their 
graves One younger man after perforation of a duodenal ulcer and 
3 subsequent severe haemorrhages died shortly after admission to 
hospital Two men over the age of 70 years succumbed with con¬ 
tinued bleeding, the one refusing operation and the other dying during 
transfusion Two males in the sixth decade failed to survive persistent 
bleeding on conservative treatment Of the 3 fatalities following 
operation, all were middle-aged and had previously shown poor response 
to transfusion Autopsy failed to reveal obvious cause for death 


TABLE II 

Mortahiy—Peptic Ulcer Group 


Age Incidence 

Autopsy Senes 

Clinical Senes 

10 19 


(4) 

20 29 


(11) 

3039 

11 

(22) 

40 49 

16 

I (22) 

SO 59 

23 

5 (24) 

60 69 

34 

2 (II) 

70 and over 

25 

5 ( 9 ) 


Figures m brackets indicate total number of patients in each age group 


Ever dramatic, massive haemorrhage becomes sinister in the absence 
of manifest bleeding Two patients with peptic ulcer in the autopsy 
series died within minutes of the onset of their symptoms of acute 
anaemia without visible haematemesis or melaena, yet at necropsy the 
intestine was loaded with blood A further short series of patients died 
within the hour of arrival at hospital, having sustained a severe haemor¬ 
rhage a short time before admission In all these instances, the cause of 
death must be associated with the sudden loss of much blood Less 
obvious is the reason for fatal issue in those patients who bleed con¬ 
tinuously or intermittently at slower rate over longer period and in 
those who fail to survive operation without demonstrable cause In 
presence of marked anemia, related anoxia and varying degree of 
sustained hypotension, the cells of the body suffer injury proportional 
to their circulatory requirements A single factor cannot be incriminated 
in the human subject whose metabolism exhibits considerable stability 
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even under adverse circumstances Whatever conclusions are drawn 
from the results of experimental work suggesting the liver to be 
at fault, a small series of my cases of haematemesis failed to 
show disturbance m hepatic function when subjected to liver efficiency 
tests commonly employed in clinical practice The effect of h$ma- 
temesis upon patients with chronic liver disease is well known Barely 
one-third of the patients dying with this symptom in my series of cases 
of hepatic cirrhosis succumbed to their first attack, the others surviving 
for periods often longer than two years, during which time inexorably 
there occurred further haemorrhages and progressive injury to the liver 
parenchyma Above all, the human subject is not always fashioned 
in the same mould, and showing varying degrees of pathological 
change elsewhere, he cannot show a constant response to haemorrhage 
Throughout the clinical senes, the fatal cases were not those who 
sustained the most severe haemorrhage or maintained for longest time 
the lowest blood pressure 

Observations upon Management 

Haematemesis is merely an incident m the course of some patho¬ 
logical process the recognition of which in the living subject must 
frequently await the outcome of successful treatment Although 
assistance in diagnosis is often obtained from the clinical history, 
physical signs of causative pathology notably in peptic ulcer are 
commonly absent In i8 cases dying of haematemesis in my senes 
of hepatic cirrhosis, g showed splenomegaly of which number only 2 
had palpable enlargment of the liver 

The patient rapidly exsanguinated by continuing massive haemor¬ 
rhage IS without hope of relief The case in whom spontaneous arrest 
of bleeding is soon forthcoming will get better even in the absence of 
skilled attention Between these two extremes and outstanding as 
thereapeutic emergencies are the patients with interrupted or con¬ 
tinuing haemorrhage, and those ill cases in whom after loss of much 
blood there is doubt if the bleeding has ceased In all such instances 
transfusion is required not only to replace blood lost but to assist in 
the arrest of haemorrhage Ancillary to this procedure are rest, sedation 
and a dietary in accord with the suggestions of Nature and thus the 
wishes of the patient, rather than in line with the dictates of Lenhartz 
or Meulengracht As the blood drips into the patient, at slower rate 
and in less amount m the elderly subject, a respite is gamed giving time 
to reflect upon the employment of surgery or further conservative 
treatment The bulk of the patients recover on medical measures 
alone 

Dismissal of those cases in the autopsy series m whom the uncom¬ 
plicated pathology alone ensured a short expectation of life, permits 
of concentration on the patients dying of haematemesis the result of 
peptic ulceration Surely in the younger age groups some of these 
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people could have been saved Glaring up from the records are three 
outstanding faults—inadequate transfusion, procrastination and infir¬ 
mity of purpose on part of physician and surgeon alike, and ineffective 
operative method To be too niggardly in the giving of blood is certainly 
a worse sin than to continue transfusion after there is every indication 
for operation Very few pints are necessary before the response of the 
patient permits of decision concerning further management Operation 
may give the only chance of survival to the subject with continued 
bleeding and poor response to conservative treatment Remarkably 
far from the truth is the statement heard after effort at resuscitation 
that the condition of the patient is too bad to allow of operation. 
Although some minor operative procedure or even the mere handling 
of the stomach or duodenum, may be sufficient to arrest haemorrhage, 
the surest method would appear to be partial gastrectomy Loss of 
life in bleeding peptic ulcer can only be excused in the presence of 
advanced age, of serious disease elsewhere or of continued haemorrhage 
without facility for adequate treatment Whatever the many views 
expressed upon the indications for operation in this disorder, the com¬ 
petent physician must accept in practice the principle that when his 
clinical judgment informs him his patient is not making the progress 
he would wish on account of haemorrhage the time has come to demand 
surgery 

My thanks are due to the Pathologists of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, for 
access to their case records and to Professor D M Lyon for permission to include m 
the clinical series cases observed m his charge 
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The 1 ole of the surgeon m the treatment of haemorrhage from a peptic 
ulcer IS essentially a minor one As Dr Batty has shown only 5 per cent 
of such cases are likely to die While the surgeon, by operating on all 
cases of hemorrhage, may obtain a mortality rate as low as 5 per cent, 
I feel that his essential function is to attempt to save, by surgical 
measures, some of the 5 per cent that would otherwise die My aim 
has therefore been to try to select those cases where surgery may be 
life-saving, and the more careful the selection the greater will be the 
service rendered and the fewer the operations 

I will speak this evening only of my own personal experience of the 
emergency treatment of these cases and will not refer to the work of 
others Time is short and while no reference will be made to others’ 
work, you may take it that many of my views are founded essentially 
on the experience of others as expressed in their writing 

The Choice of Case for Surgical Intervention 

It is rarely that surgery is required Those cases of over 40 years of 
age, which show a tendency to haemorrhage, when the ulcer is seen by 
radiology to be a large one, and is a gastric ulcer at that, should be 
presented for operation as interval cases They should be selected and 
treated as “ cold cases,” with all the advantages that accrue to the 
surgery of choice 

The choice of the acute emergency will depend essentially on the 
response of the individual case to medical treatment I have taken 
as indications for operation two severe haemorrhages, endangering the 
life of the patient, after the commencement of medical treatment 
This forms a fairly definite indication m itself The size of the 
haemorrhage must be estimated, and this is sometimes difficult When 
haematemesis occurs the quantity actually vomited may be measured 
Its consistence and appearance will also indicate the amount of blood 
lost With melaena the colour of the stools and the number will help, 
but as a general rule a large melaena likely to endanger the life of the 
patient means the passage of dark red blood per rectum m an incon¬ 
tinent manner 

The estimation of the Hb is not of any great value in estimating loss 
of blood, but I have found the fall in the blood pressure a good measure 

Read at a meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh on and May 
1951 
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